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PREFACE 


Today, more than ever before, young peo- 
ple need an understanding of world history. 
But to understand what is now going on in 
the world calls for a new and broader world 
history course, a fact well recognized by 
modern social studies teachers. To fill this 
need and to fulfill the authors' own convic- 
tions, this book was written. 

Tue Pasr Tuar Lives Topay is truly a 
world history. All the civilizations that have 
played important parts in the development 
of today’s world and that are likely to play 
important parts in the future are adequately 
treated. Of perhaps equal importance, the 
stories of these civilizations are told from 
their own, rather than from a wholly West- 
ern, point of view. The stories are told in 
terms of the little people as well as the 
leaders, of their daily problems, and their 
changing ways of living which helped to 
create the world we know. The status of the 
individual in society is strongly emphasized. 
Both what happened and why it happened 
are significant parts of the stories. 

Obviously, building this kind of book 
created a problem of selection. From the 
vast reservoir of historical fact, only the 
significant contributions of the past which 
have helped to shape today's world could be 
included. But this enforced evaluation and 
selection of content helped to make the kind 
of book desired. 

Since history is a continuing, unfolding 
story, this book is organized in units that 
are essentially chronological. As the story 
progresses, the student is kept aware that 
important civilizations are developing simul- 
taneously but differently, in different parts 
of the world—some slowly, some with greater 
rapidity. In text and pictures, he is shown 
how civilizations differ—but also how they 
are alike. 

By concentrating on the larger aspects of 
history—the growth of civilizations—it was 
possible to bring into clear focus certain con- 
tinuous strands of development which are 
basic to all cultures. These strands of de- 
velopment—men's ways of thinking, their use 


of tools and power, their development of 
natural resources, government and social 
organization, their ways of doing business, 
and the like—are easily lost sight of when the 
main emphasis is on the rapid rise and fall of 
nations. But these basic strands, running 
through all of history, are basic to under- 
standing as well as to life. 

School curricula today place growing em- 
phasis on the interdependence of peoples 
and nations. This book highlights the long, 
slow growth, and more recent rapid acceler- 
ation of interdependence, as well as the 
difficulties it presents. Unusual emphasis is 
given to the development of science, to 
economics, and to business organization. 

But content and organization, however ex- 
cellent, would be of little value if the student 
found the book difficult or uninteresting. 
Every effort was therefore made to write an 
interesting story in direct, vivid, and concrete 
language. History, it was felt, should be told 
as a narrative; fascinating, colorful, never 
static. 

Finally, in planning this book, several new 
ideas of textbook illustration were developed. 
Peoples of ancient times are portrayed in 
lively, interesting drawings, based on meticu- 
lous research, by a skilled contemporary 
artist. Maps and charts of entirely new types 


' were developed. 


'The preparation of the kind of book out- 
lined above has proved a fascinating, if ar- 
duous, task. Its difficulties were increased 
by the untimely death of Dr. Carl Becker, 
who had taken a leading and stimulating part 
in the preliminary discussions and, planning. 
Fortunately, Dr. Becker had completed a 
large portion of his share of the manuscript 
at the time of his death, and had outlined the 
remainder. It was therefore possible to carry 
the work to completion, retaining in full the 
very great contribution made by one of 
America's truly great historians. It was the 
hope and belief of Dr. Becker, as it is ours, 
that Tug Past ТнАт Lives Topay can help 
the young people of America live more 
wisely both today and tomorrow. 


Sidney Painter 
Yu-Shan Han 
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> UNIT ONE «c 


PREHISTORIC — 600 в. C. 


How the Building Began 


History-making is an adjective often used 
by newspaper reporters and news commen- 
tators. It is dramatic, but also rather mis- 
leading. It implies that history is made only 
when important or exciting events occur. 
Actually, history is being made every minute 
of every hour of every day. For history is, 
in a real sense, the story of changes which 
take place in men’s ways of thinking and 
of living. And these changes never stop. 

It would be a dull world indeed if noth- 
ing ever changed. But sometimes, and this 
is certainly true today, changes occur so 
rapidly that it is difficult for us to keep up 
with them. To do so requires knowledge — 
knowledge of why the changes are taking 
place and of how we can meet the problems 
they create. For every change in man’s 
way of living creates new problems. And 
rapid changes nearly always create very seri- 
ous problems. 

Changes have been taking place since man 
first appeared on the earth. The ever pres- 
ent problem of early man, wherever he 
happened to live, was how to survive. Sur- 
vival depended on his ability to change and 
control his surroundings. Hence the most 
significant achievement in men's early his- 
tory was the discovery and use of tools. 

While early men were most actively con- 
cerned with the problem of existence, they 
were forced, in order to exist, to change their 
Society through family organization, govern- 
ment, and law. 

Modern men, through the use of tools and 
power-driven machines, have achieved a high 
degree of control over their environment, But 
these very tools and machines have created 
serious new problems. And, as men continue 
to seek new knowledge and new ways of 


applying it, still more new problems will 
arise. 

Modern men, like their early ancestors, are 
still seeking to change and improve their 
society. They are trying, as perhaps never 
before, to work out more harmonious and 
helpful relations among individuals, groups, 
and nations. This is, very probably, our most 
vital task today. 

In this unit, after a brief look at some of 
the problems men face today, we begin the 
story of how men built the kind of world 
which has created those problems. The build- 
ing began long ago — one million years ago, 
more or less, But it proceeded very, very 
slowly until some 10,000 years ago, Then 
changes began to occur more rapidly. Men 
began to grow crops, to build homes and 
villages, and to work out differing ways of 
life in many parts of the world. Their ability 
to do these things was based in part on what 
they had learned from the past. And the 
ability to learn from the past was greatly 
increased about 6000 years ago when men 
developed systems of writing. 

In the chapters which follow, we shall 
note some of the differences in the ways men 
lived in ancient Egypt, Babylonia, Assyria, 
Persia, and other lands of the ancient Near 
East. But it is important also to see the simi- 
larities. They all created systems of govern- 
ment and society, They all expanded from 
small groups into villages, from villages to 
kingdoms, from kingdoms to empires. In this 
process of growth, new ways of doing things 
were invented and old ones improved. This 
created new problems, in the solution of 
which men learned more about themselves, 
their world, and their needs. The foundations 
of todays world were already being laid. 


Bettmann Archive 


1. Our Changing World 
x 
THE WORLD OF YESTERDAY, TODAY 


It was only yesterday. It was the year 
1800, and that was only yesterday historically 
speaking. One hundred fifty odd years, five 
generations or so—that is a very short period 
in the history of man. But what a difference, 
what an extraordinary change has come over 
the world in that brief time! 

It was only yesterday, yet no one stopped 
to stare at a horse and buggy trotting along 
a city street. There were no automobiles. 
No man had ever heard the distant thunder 
and lonely wail of a passing train at night, 
or seen the sun glint silver on the wings of 
a high-flying plane. No man had ever sent 
his voice across 10,000 miles of land and sea— 


or even one. There were no skyscrapers to 
jam the streets with hurrying throngs at noon 
and five o'clock, no miles of copper wire 
lacing underneath the streets and out across 
the rolling miles of country bringing light 
and power to factories and homes. 

Across the blue ocean lanes, taut canvas 
sang in the racing wind, as the tall sailing 
ships plied back and forth between the old 
world and the new. Westward across the 
mountains and rolling plains and deserts of a 
continent still largely unexplored, roving In- 
dians tracked their game, and herds of elk 
and buffalo ran free. Farther still, across 
more mighty mountain ranges, the vast Pa- 


cific lay. Few Americans had ever seen it. 


The world of yesterday 


In 1800, the United States was still a new 
nation. Three states had been added to the 
original 18, but no man could yet be sure 
that the union would endure. Snuggled close 
to the Atlantic coast, the 16 states waited un- 
easily to see whether the nations of the old 
world would allow them to live and develop 
their new ideas in peace. 

In that same year, France and Great Britain 
were the two most powerful nations in the 
world. The recent loss of Great Britain's 
American colonies was a temporary setback 
in the building of her great colonial empire, 
on which it was later said, “the sun never 
sets." But Great Britain was profiting from 
trade with her former American colonies, 
with Europe, and with India. Her handcraft 
industries, although the most extensive in 
the world, were no longer able to meet the 
demands of her foreign trade, and England 
was beginning to develop machines for man- 
ufacturing, especially in the textile industry. 
Her commercial and banking institutions 
were.soon to make her the financial center 
of the world, replacing Amsterdam. 

Across the English Channel on the conti- 
nent, France was recovering from a long and 
bloody revolution. France rivalled England 
for leadership of the Western world. Her 
fleet was nearly equal to England's and her 
army vastly superior. 

Also on the continent, was Spain, her 
power and glory of past centuries gone, but 
still the autocratic ruler of Latin America. 
In addition, there were Portugal, the Nether- 
lands, Denmark (which included Norway), 
Sweden, Austria—all familiar names. And 
there were Prussia and a number of other 
German-speaking states, but no united Ger- 
many. Nor was there a nation called Italy. 

All these countries, although they often 
quarreled with one another, had much in 
common. They were located on or near the 
shores of the Atlantic Ocean, then the great- 
est commercial highway in the world. And 
their peoples, together with those of Britain 


and the United States, shared certain relig- 
ious beliefs, and had similar traditions, cus- 
toms, and ways of thinking and living. 

Elsewhere in the world people had other 
ways of worship and other ways of living. To 
the south of Europe lay the vast continent of 
Africa—mysterious, largely unexplored, and 
except for narrow strips of coastline, unde- 
veloped. Along its northern coast and around 
the eastern end of the Mediterranean, most 
of the people were Mohammedans, and lived 
with memories of a once-great empire cre- 
ated centuries ago by all-conquering tribes of 
Arabs. 

In Eastern Europe, in Russia, and in the 
vast reaches of Siberia, lived a mixture of 
many peoples and races, whose customs and 
traditions came from the east and west, north 
and south. Most of these millions were serfs 
or peasants, ignorant, desperately poor, and 
bound to the land on which they worked. 
Nearly all of the land was owned by a few 
rich nobles. 

Far to the south and east of Russia, across 
the ancient land of Persia and the towering 
Himalaya Mountains, lay India. Only a cen- 
tury before a powerful and prosperous empire, 
India in 1800 consisted of many states, large 
and small A considerable portion of India 
had already come under British control. After 
centuries of rule by Moslem sultans and em- 
perors, the Hindu people found themselves 
under new masters from the West. 

Other peoples too were feeling the grow- 
ing power of the Western nations. The ships 
that sailed the long voyage around the south- 
ern tip of Africa and into the Indian Ocean 
were not all British ships. Nor did they all 
stop at India. The British were firmly estab- 
lished in the Malay Peninsula but had not 
yet gained control of Burma. The fabulous 
islands of the East Indies were ruled by the 
Dutch. And the French had gained only a 
foothold in what is now French Indo-China. 

Northward through the China Seas sailed 
other ships, northward past the Philippines 
still ruled by Spain. In the teeming ports of 
China, the trade routes ended. The islands 
of Japan, closed for centuries to foreigners 


Courtesy John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


Here the artist has expressed the informal friendliness of trade in another era. In our age 
of mass-produced and stream-lined merchandise, industrialization has made economic 


activities more formal and impersonal. 


and their ideas, were not yet a port of call 
for the shipping of the world. 

Thus, by 1800, the hemispheres were 
linked by a web of commerce—sea lanes over 
which majestic sailing ships moved with slow 
grace, Nothing faster moved across those 
seas. No swift ocean liners plowed the waves, 
no planes raced the sun around the world. 
And on the land the best forms of transporta- 
tion and communication men knew were still 
the stagecoach, the horse-drawn wagon or ox 
cart, the rider on horseback. The products of 
the factory and farm, which moved along 
the highways and over the ocean lanes, were 


still produced largely by ancient handcraft 
methods. Tools were few and simple, the 
machines in use were crude, and the water 
wheel was the only dependable source of 
power available to drive them. 

Men had lived upon the earth for a long, 
long time in 1800. They had accumulated a 
vast store of knowledge. But they had prog- 
ressed but little from ancient times in their 
ability to make things, to transport things, 
and to communicate with one another quickly 
over long distances. And only yesterday, in 
1800, men still lived in many separate worlds. 
A famine in India would not have con- 


Ewing Galloway 


Jefferson Memorial, Washington, D. C. 
Thomas Jefferson expressed a basic idea of 
Western Civilization when he said, “I have 
sworn upon the altar of God eternal hos- 
tility against every form of tyrgnny over the 
mind of man.” 


cerned a shopkeeper in New Jersey or in 
London. Nor would a war in Europe haye 
greatly affected either a Kentucky frontiers- 
man or a Chinese farmer. How times have 
changed! 


Our changing world 


Yes, times have indeed changed. But that 
in itself is nothing new. Times have always 
changed. Change is a basic characteristic of 
life, in all its forms. 

The world itself is changing. In all periods 
of history men have had to adapt their living 
habits to changing environments. And in 
their constant search for better ways of liv- 
ing in their environments, they have con- 
tinually substituted new ways of doing things 
for old ways. For these reasons there has 
been a steady, if at times almost impercep- 


tible, change in the basic pattern and frame- 
work of human life. And as the pattern 
changed, new problems were created. Solv- 
ing these new problems caused further 
changes and other problems. 

' No, change itself is not new. The new 
thing is the world-wide scope and the in- 
credible, breathtaking speed with which the 
changes have taken place since 1800. Ways 
of living have changed rapidly in certain 
parts of the world during other periods of 
history. But never have they changed so 
quickly all over the world as they are doing 
today. How did this come about? 

One hundred fifty years ago, life was rela- 
tively stable. Changes were slow-paced. 
Men had time to adapt their ways of think- 
ing to new facts and new ideas. But in 
Great Britain, in France, to some extent in 
other nations of western Europe, and in the 
United States, there already existed two fac- 
tors which were to revolutionize society. 

One of these factors was a state of mind, 
a way of thinking. The people of western 
Europe, England, and the United States 
looked to the future, not to the past. They 
believed in man, in the power of his mind, 
in his ability to unlock the mysteries of na- 
ture and by so doing to build a better life for 
himself on this earth. These were bold peo- 
ple, adventurous people who dared to at- 
tempt the “impossible,” to strike out along 
new paths to new goals, to say that the past 
was not good enough. Nowhere else in the 
world were men so accustomed to thinking 
in this way. 

The second factor was related to the first. 
Most of these same people believed in certain 
basic human rights. They believed in the 
tight of every individual to choose his own 
way of making a living, and to think, to 
speak, and to worship according to his con- 
science. They believed in education and in 
the free interchange of knowledge. And they 
believed in the right of the people to have a 
voice in their own government. In the United 
States, our democratic constitution was an 
established fact in 1800. In Great Britain, 
democracy was steadily progressing. And 


elsewhere in Europe important beginnings 
had been made. Nowhere else in the world 
did these conditions exist. 

The existence of these two factors in Great 
Britain and other nations of western Europe, 
and in the United States, made possible in 
those countries the series of events which 
created the world we live in today. This 
series of events, which we shall learn more 
about later in this book, is called the Indus- 
trial Revolution. Essentially, it was a revolu- 
tion in man's ways of making things, of 
moving things, and of communicating in- 
formation. Today we make things, not slowly 
and expensively by hand, but by machines 
in vast quantities, quickly, and at prices most 
people can afford. We move things, not by 
sailing ship, canal boat, or ox cart, but by 
steamship, railroad, automobile, and air- 
plane. We communicate information, not by 
stagecoach or post horse, but by telegraph, 
cable, telephone, radio, motion pictures, and 
television. The revolution in these three 
fields was made possible by man's develop- 
ment of three great sources of power— coal, 
oil, and electricity. 

The Industrial Revolution, modern busi- 
ness methods, and the democratic system of 
government developed rapidly and simul- 
taneously in England, western Europe, and 
the United States. In those countries they 
have provided untold benefits to the great 
majority of the people. They have provided 
freedoms unknown elsewhere in the world 
and a standard of living far higher than any 
men have ever enjoyed in history. 

'The marvels of science and invention, in 
bringing us these benefits, have. completely 
transformed our way of life, have changed 
it almost beyond recognition. And, while this 
change has taken place primarily in the na- 
tions of the west, it has also forced drastic 
changes in the organization of society and 
government all over the world. For men no 
longer live in separate worlds. Modern 
methods of business, transportation, and 
communication, have created a single world 
community. Events in any part of this com- 
munity directly or indirectly affect men in 
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Philip Gendreau 
One of the most striking changes brought 
about by the Industrial Revolution has been 
in the appearance of our cities. Compare 
this picture of Rockefeller Center, New 
York, with the picture on page 1. 


every part of it. Thus, the changes in the 
West have created new problems and brought 
about vital changes in the East as well. 


The world of today 


What are some of these changes? When 
we compare the way Americans lived in 1800 
with our own way of life, based on power- 
driven machines, it is easy enough to make 
a list of significant differences. But there are 
others even more basic now taking place. 

There is now taking place, for example, a 
tremendous shift in power relationships all 
over the world. No longer are Great Britain, 


France, and Germany the world's most 
powerful nations. The United States, in 1800 
the newest among nations, has taken the lead 
in the Western world. And Soviet Russia is 
the greatest power in the East. In 1800, the 
world's leading nations shared the same fun- 
damental beliefs and way of life. Now the 
leadership of the world is divided between 
two widely differing ways of life. А 

Americans, now for the first time assuming 
the responsibilities of world leadership, be- 
lieve in the worth and dignity of the indi- 
vidual. They believe that men have certain 
basic rights which it is the duty of govern- 
ment to safeguard. They further believe in 
the ability of the people to govern them- 
selves. р 

The people of Russia, on the other hand, 
have few of the freedoms possessed by 
Americans. After centuries of grinding op- 
pression by the nobles, who still owned much 
of the best land, the peasants rose in support 
of the great Revolution of 1917. Their lead- 
ers promised them a more favorable division 
of land, and held forth the hope of a true 
democracy in which all men would be equal. 

To the Russian peasants, ignorant of de- 
mocracy and what it means, the important 
thing was land, the ownership of enough 
good land to ensure them a decent liveli- 
hood. The vast estates of the nobility, they 
were told, were to be broken up and divided 
among the people. For this they would fight, 
and did. They did not, however, get the 
land—or the democracy either. 

In Russia today, the peasants do not own 
the land. The state owns most of it, The 
state also owns the factories, mines, and all 
other means of production. The work of most 
people is planned and directed by the state. 
No man can refuse to work at whatever job 
the government may assign. No man may 
own any large business. At election time 
no man has a choice of candidates for office. 
The leaders of Russia today are opposed to 
democracy, as we know it. They show little 
or no understanding of human rights, in par- 
ticular of the basic right of the individual to 
a voice in his own government, 


The Soviet government has worked hard 
to catch up with the industrial develop- 
ment of the United States and other western 
nations. In a society which is not free, the 
full benefits which the machine can bring 
never spread as rapidly as they have in the 
West. But the Russians have none the less 
made great progress in some ways—largely 
as a result of borrowing western methods. 
Much of their progress has been in the de- 
velopment of industries and machines for war. 

Thus, at the midpoint of the twentieth 
century, world leadership is divided between 
two powerful nations, representing two op- 
posing ways of life. The United States is 
backed by voluntary allies—nations whose 
people believe as we do. The allies of Soviet 
Russia, on the other hand, are not free to act 
as they wish. Their governments are dom- 
inated by Russian agents backed by the ever- 
present threat of force. The question re 
mains, can these two systems of government, 
these two ways of life exist peacefully in the 
same world, or must one destroy the other? 

Almost equally significant for the future is 
another momentous change which is now 
taking place in many parts of the world. In 
Africa, in the lands bordering the eastern 
end of the Mediterranean, and in the Far 
East from India to New Guinea, millions 
upon millions of people who have lived for 
centuries under foreign rule are on the road 
to independence or have recently won it. 
The great colonial empires, carved out over 
the course of three centuries by the explorers, 
the merchants, and the soldiers of the west- 
ern nations, are rapidly breaking up. 

In northeast Africa, Arabia, and Asia 
Minor, peoples who for centuries were part 
of the Turkish empire and who came more 
recently under the domination of western 
Europe, are now independent. In India, the 
people have won their long struggle to free 
themselves from British rule and their land 
has been divided into the independent do- 
minions of India and Pakistan. The British 
have also given up their control of Ceylon 
and Burma. The former is now a free do- 
minion and the latter an independent nation. 


In the islands of the East Indies, whose 
fabulous natural riches first attracted Euro- 
peans to this part of the world, the Republic 
of Indonesia is another new nation. After 
centuries of rule by foreigners, the people of 
these islands have at last gained from the 
Dutch the opportunity to rule themselves. 
Meanwhile, the French are striving to estab- 
lish a stable native government in Indo- 
China and have recognized the independent 
state of Viet Nam. The people of the Philip- 
pines, after lengthy preparation for self-rule 
under American supervision, are now com- 
pletely independent. 

This breakup of great colonial empires 
has speeded up greatly since World War П, 
and has already drastically changed the map 
of the world. We cannot foretell what all of 
its consequences may be, but one thing is 
perfectly clear The nations of the West 
won control of what were called the “back- 
ward” areas of the world by force of arms. 
Because of their leadership in science and 
government, they found it both possible and 
profitable to maintain that control for many 
years. Today it is no longer either possible 
or profitable for them to do so. 

The coming of independence to the mil- 
lions of people so long ruled by other nations 
is one of the fundamental changes taking 
place in the world today. Like all such 
changes, it creates serious problems. What 
kinds of governments will these people work 
out for themselves? Will they work harmoni- 
ously with other nations? Will they establish 
legal and political systems which will guar- 
antee basic individual rights? Or will they, 
under the urgent pressure to solve immedi- 
ate problems, take what may seem an easier 
way and fall under the control of dictators? 

It remains to be seen how these questions 
will be answered. In the first place, we can- 
not assume that people embarking for the 
first time on the course of independence will 
automatically choose the democratic way. 
We must not forget that most of these people 
have had little or no experience in self-gov- 
ernment. They have had little or no practice 
in exercising the responsibilities of citizen- 


ship necessary to maintain freedom. To 
them the very word democracy may mean 
something quite different than it does to us. 

In the second place, the new nations now 
attempting to find their place in the world 
may not be allowed to develop as they would 
like. They lie in a great semicircle around 
the frontiers of the Soviet Union. Since the 
end of World War II, that nation has con- 
tinued the program of expansion begun by 
the tsars of Imperial Russia, in past cen- 
turies. Working secretly, through paid agents 
in other countries and through her com- 
pletely dominated allies, Soviet Russia has 
moved, now here, now there, all around the 
borders of the huge area under her control. 
The people of Czechoslovakia, in the West, 
and of China, in the East, have fallen under 
the control of communist leaders. Other peo- 
ples face the same threat. 

From the Mediterranean to Korea, the new 
nations formed from the old colonial em- 
pires stand directly in the path of this out- 
ward thrust. They are in grave danger of 
falling under a new master, more aggressive 
and intolerant than any they have known 
before. They may lose their new-found inde- 
pendence almost before they have had a 
chance to experience it. 

Only yesterday, this would not have mat- 
tered much to Americans. A revolution in 
Java, a war in Korea, a struggle for political 
power in Iran—such far-off events as these 
would have been little noticed in this coun- 
try. But today, they matter very much in- 
deed. They matter because they create 
problems which we must help to solve. They 
matter because men today live in a world 
that is in many ways one community, even 
though most men still act and think as if they 
lived in the isolated worlds of yesterday. 


Why it is worth while to study history 


In the rapidly changing world of today, 
the study of history can be immensely valu- 
able. For history deals with people. It 
deals with their ideas, their hopes, their 
fears, their constant struggles to get along in 
their world and with each other. It is a story 
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opportunity for international cooperation. 


of amazing achievement, in which men have 
probed into the innermost secrets of nature 
and harnessed its forces for their use. But 
it is also a story of discouraging failure, Men 
have still to learn how to live together in 
peace, with good will, understanding, and 
justice for all. Men have learned about jus- 
tice, but they have not yet learned to dis- 
pense it; they have acquired great knowl- 
edge, but they have not yet learned how to 
put it to work for universal freedom and the 
general welfare. 

The story of mankind is never finished. 
Thus there is always hope, hope that men 
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hope by all free men for it offers a real 


may still learn how to live with their fellows 
in peace. This hope is strengthened by the 
fact that we are at last beginning to under- 
stand that men everywhere depend on each 
other, But even if all men learned this fact, 
the building of a peaceful world would still 
be a long and difficult task. For all men 
neither think nor speak nor act alike, Nor is 
it desirable that they should. Men in dif- 
ferent parts of the world speak different lan- 
guages, think differently about fundamental 
problems common to all, and adopt different 
courses of actions to solve them. 
common meeting ground 


Yet some 
and common pur- 


poses must be found—some means of coop- 
eration in meeting the most pressing common 
needs of mankind. 

We cannot retrace our steps. Even if we 
wished to, we could not return to the days 
when events in one part of the world had 
little effect on the way men lived in other 
parts of it. Nor is it likely that all peoples 
of the world will ever speak the same lan- 
guage or think and act alike in the solution 
of life's problems. It is therefore necessary 
for men to learn how to get along together, 
in spite of their differences, in the world-wide 
community the past has created for us. 

Great understanding is necessary for men 
to live together in peace. We must acquire 
an understanding of how and why men are 
fundamentally alike, and of how and why 
men everywhere differ—in their ideas, their 
customs, and their beliefs. History will help 
us to reach such an understanding. By help- 
ing us to understand, history helps us to live 
more intelligently. In a very real and im- 
portant sense, man is able to control the 
world by understanding it. 

History can help us in many other ways. 
By learning how ways of living have de- 
veloped through the centuries, it is easier to 
understand how and why men live as they 
do today. We can see what their problems 
are and how they arose. We can more read- 
ily appreciate different points of view. 

History also helps us to form sounder 
opinions and judgments. It gives us a yard- 
stick by which we can measure the events 
of today in the light of what has happened 
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History is the story of man in the world. 
This being the case, any book on history 
might fairly be expected to begin by answer- 
ing two questions: How old is the world, and 
how long have men been living in it? For 
the answer to our first question, we must 
turn to the geologists. Their study of the 
layers of rock which form the earth's outer 
crust has indicated that the world is between 
two and three billion years old. 


in the past. Such measurements are often 
surprising. Events which loom large in the 
headlines often turn out to be of much 
smaller importance than they seem. And 
other, apparently trivial, happenings some- 
times take on a larger significance. Having 
evaluated the day's events and knowing what 
has resulted from similar conditions in the 
past, we can in some measure anticipate the 
future, Thus we can order our lives more 
intelligently. 

In studying history we are in a sense re- 
living the experiences of mankind. By doing 
so we are to some extent making these ex- 
periences our own. Thus equipped, we will 
not be meeting the problems of life unaided. 
We can face them with the knowledge of 
how similar problems were met by other men 
in other times, where they succeeded, and 
where they failed. With this knowledge we 
stand a far better chance of coming to terms 
with life. 

One of the things most desired by people 
everywhere is a world where men can live 
and work together in harmony and security, 
a peaceful world—one world. We will not 
get this kind of world merely by wishing for 
it. Action will be required. But before we 
can act, we will have to make decisions on 
what action to take. Whether or not it is to 
be the kind of world we want may well 
depend on the decisions that will be made 
during the years immediately ahead, History 
can help us to make those decisions wisely. 
It can help us to take a constructive part in 
the continued building of our world. 


IN THE WORLD 


Compared with this immensity of time, the 
existence of man in the world has been short 
indeed. It is now believed that men have 
been living in the world for about one mil- 
lion years. But the “dawn of history,” the 
time when men began to leave written rec- 
ords of what they were thinking and saying 
and doing, was only about 6000 years ago. 

“Only” about 6000 years? That seems a tre- 
mendously long time to most of us. But to 


the anthropologist in his study of early man, 
or to the geologist in his study of the earth, 
it is but a fleeting moment. To understand 
the meaning of these figures more easily, 
imagine the age of the earth to be repre- 
sented by the height of the world’s tallest sky- 
scraper. Man's whole span of existence would 
then about equal the thickness of a nickel 
on top of the skyscraper, and his entire re- 
corded history would be no more than the thin 
edge of a sheet of paper on top of that. 
Most of this book, then, is concerned with 
the period represented by the thickness of 
the sheet of paper on top of the nickel on 
top of the skyscraper. Short though this 
period is in relation to the whole, by ordi- 
nàry standards it is still a very long time. 
Fortunately, we need to know only a very 
few of the things that men have said and 
done in 6000 years. A relatively small 
amount of history will give us an under- 
standing of how men have improved their 
ways of living together and of their changing 
relationship to the world they live in. 


The earliest men 


The first men who roamed the forests and 
plains of the earth were apparently not much 
like people of today. They were few in num- 
ber and lacked many skills that they later 
acquired. Without tools or weapons of any 
kind, they were too slow of foot to catch an 
antelope or to escape from a tiger, too weak 
to battle a gorilla or an elephant. There was 
little to suggest that these creatures, these 
primitive human beings, would long survive 
the great dangers that threatened them. 

But in several important respects man was 
superior even to the fleetest, the strongest, 
or the fiercest of animals. He walked up- 
right. This upright posture left his hands 
free for a variety of uses, and these hands 
could do many things. They were hands for 
grasping, for using weapons and tools. Man 
also had a great advantage in his voice, He 
could produce the wide range of sounds 
necessary for the development of speech. 

The most significant physical difference be- 
tween early man and the animals was the 
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size of his brain. Not only was man's brain 
nearly twice as large as that of his nearest 
competitor, the ape, but he was also superior 
in his power to reason and to apply imagina- 
tion. Man could think, he could learn, and 
he could remember. 

Most important of all, there was an essen- 
tial difference between man, the rational 
animal, and the lower animals. For in man's 
nature there was an element that gave him 
intelligence, or the power of abstract thought; 
and free will, or the ability to choose be- 
tween different courses of action. 

With these great advantages, the earliest 
men were able to survive in the fierce com- 
petition for life, Although at first they lived 
very much like animals, they had the unique 
ability to improve their ways of living. This 
ability set early men apart from all other liv- 
ing things; this ability enabled their descend- 
ants to build the world in which we live. 


How we resemble the earliest men 


The people we know today seem to have 
little in common with their primitive an- 
cestors. The executive presiding over the 
operations of a business reaching halfway 
around the earth, the scientist probing ever 
deeper into the complexities of nature, the 
farmer cultivating hundreds of acres with 
the latest power-driven machines—these 
men appear far removed from the shaggy 
cave-dweller, hungrily cracking a nut be- 
tween his powerful jaws, And yet they all 
have certain things in common. In their 
physical structure, in their native quality of 
mind, and in their continuing urge to survive 
and to improve their conditions of life, men 
have not changed fundamentally. The tre- 
mendous contrast between the modern world 
and the world of prehistoric times is less the 
result of changes in man’s abilities than it 
is the result of hundreds of centuries of 
change in man’s ways of doing things. 

Men altered their ways of living very, 
very slowly. Thousands of years passed 
between one improvement and the next. 
After the development of speech and later of 


writing, men were able to pass on the things 


they learned from one generation to the next. 
Once knowledge began to accumulate, ways 
of living changed more rapidly, for men did 
not have to begin all over again. 

With the passing of centuries, men learned 
more and more about the world. During the 
past 150 years, ways of living have changed 
so greatly that our whole society has been 
completely transformed. But the basic activ- 
ities of human life have not changed. 


The basic activities of human life 


Throughout history, wherever man has ex- 
isted, human life has fallen into a certain 
definite pattern. In his search for better 
ways of living, man has always and every- 
where carried on specific kinds of activities. 
These activities form the basic framework 
of human life. 

1. The use of natural resources. Men 
have always made use of the resources pro- 
vided by nature. They have had to in order 
to live. And their ways of living have im- 
proved as they have made increasingly more 
effective use of natural resources. The re- 
sources themselves have changed but little 
over the centuries, but man's use of them has 
changed enormously. Trees, for example, 
were used by early men for fuel, and their 
fruit was used for food. We still use trees 
for these purposes, but our other uses of this 
one important resource help to make mod- 
ern life possible. 

2. The use of tools and power. One im- 
portant measure of man's progress is the 
tools he has invented and the sources of 
power he has learned how to use. When 
early man used a rock to crack a nut, or a 
lever to move a heavy stone, he was using 
the best tools he had and the only source 
of power he knew how to control-his own 
muscles. In using them he was to some ex- 
tent changing and controlling his environ- 
ment in order to satisfy his needs. Today 
we use complex tools, precision instruments, 
and power-driven machines of all kinds to do 
essentially the same thing. The only differ- 
ence is in the enormously greater degree to 
which we are able to control our environment 
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This research worker in a modern scientific 
laboratory represents one wat in which in- 
formation used in solving problems is ob- 
tained. Such research adds to the world's 
knowledge. 


through our knowledge of tools and power. 
8. Increase of knowledge. Man is not 
alone in his capacity for learning and for 
remembering. It is because he has learned 
how to communicate his knowledge and to 
record it for the use of future generations 
that he has been able to master the world. 
In every age and wherever he has lived, man 
has been confronted by new conditions, new 
problems. These have called for new solu- 
tions, new answers. Our way of life is the 
result of the accumulated answers of the 
past. It is the product of human experience. 
4. Development of government. Wher- 
ever men have lived together they have had 
some form of government. There are always 
problems which affect the life of each mem- 
ber of the group. The solution of such prob- 


Courtesy American Museum of Natural History 
This spirited painting of a charging bull 
was done on the walls of a cave at Altamira, 
Spain, by a man of the Old Stone Age. The 
unknown prehistoric man who painted it 
showed mature artistic ability in design, 
composition, and feeling for movement. 


lems requires government, whether it be the 
simple word of a tribal chief, the decision 
of a village council, or an act of congress, 

5. Social organization. Men have always 
lived together in groups. The basic human 
group has nearly always been the family, or 
the clan, which is made up of related family 
groups. The family is still basic to civilized 
living, although society has gradually be- 
come organized into many other groups as 
well. Since society is organized around 
human needs, the number and variety of so- 
cial groups reflect the complexity of man’s 
way of life. The social needs of very early 
men may have been satisfied by the family 
and tribe. Today we have an enormous 
variety of social groups—grocers, tailors, 
butchers, teachers, doctors, lawyers, labor 
unions, business organizations, fraternal or- 
ganizations, and many others. As human 
needs grow more complex, so too does the 
organization of society, 

6. Ways of doing business, All the things 
that men do to provide themselves with the 
necessities of life are in one sense economic 
activities. When these activities involve an 
exchange of goods or money between in- 
dividuals, they are business activities. The 
primitive man who killed a deer and traded 
its skin to his neighbor for a flint ax, was 
engaging in business just as truly as the mod- 
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ern manufacturer who sells his product and 
uses the money to pay salaries and buy raw 
materials for his plant. Men have never 
ceased to have needs and desires, which, to 
be satisfied, require an economic give and 
take between individuals, groups, and na- 
tions. As society grows more highly organ- 
ized, economic activities grow more complex. 

7. Development of religion and. philoso- 
phy. Men have ever tried to reach out into 
the unknown; to bridge the gap between the 
things they could understand and the things 
they oould not understand. They have done 
this through the worship of a Power or pow- 
ers they believed to be stronger, wiser, and 
nobler than themselves. They have also done 
it through the attempt to explain the uni- 
verse and man's place in it by the use of 
reason alone. 

8. Expression through the arts. Men were 
artists even before they were farmers. In 
every human society men have sought to 
express what they have thought and felt. 
Drawings, scratched on the wall of a cave 
to tell the story of a hunt, or the paintings 
of a Rembrandt; the rhythm of jungle drums, 
or the symphony of a Beethoven—all are 
forms of artistic expression. 

All men everywhere have carried on, in 
one way or another, these eight kinds of ac- 
tivity. They are basic to human life. One of 
the purposes in the study of history is to 
learn the different ways in which different 
peoples have developed these activities. 

As you read this book, you will note that 
there appears, at the end of each unit, one 
or more summary charts for that unit. By 
consulting the charts you may review what 
you have learned about each civilization. 
You may readily compare one civilization 
with another—and imagine, if you will, what 
it would have been like to live in each 
period of history as you read about it. 


The growth of human cultures 


The ways in which men have developed 
the eight basic kinds of activity make up 
human cultures. Used in this sense, culture 
means.all the ways by which a people live— 
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everything they have thought and done, 
whether in politics, economics, or religion; in 
social, intellectual, or artistic life. Since men 
learned to speak and to write, it also in- 
cludes all they have inherited from their an- 
cestors. The vast difference between our 
present life and the life of our earliest an- 
cestors is the result of the culture developed 
by other men through the centuries. 

The life of the earliest men was very much 
the same, no matter where they lived. But, 
since men neither think, nor speak, nor act 
alike, and since the way men live is greatly 
affected by the geography of the land on 
which they live, cultures developed differ- 
ently in different parts of the world. Hence, 
there has always been a variety of ways of 
living in the world, just as there is today. 
The New York business executive, the Chi- 
nese coolie, and the African headhunter ap- 
parently have little in common because the 
cultures in which they live have developed 
in entirely different ways. All groups of 
people are engaged in the same basic ac- 
tivities, but each one carries out these activi- 
ties in its own way. 

Besides developing along different lines, 
certain cultures have changed rapidly while 
others have hardly changed at all. English 
culture, for example, differs from French 
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fields in Ohio. Which environment is most favorable? Which is most difficult? 
dustry can overcome some limitations. 


culture, yet both are more or less equally 
advanced according to our own standards. 
The culture of an African tribe is unlike 
either and is also much less developed by 
the same standards. 

The rate at which cultures change depends 
upon many factors. Among them are geog- 
raphy, the state of knowledge, and the 
spread of ideas. Climate, natural resources, 
and the type of land on which a people live 
markedly affect the rate of social change. 
People who live under favorable geographic 
conditions can progress much more rapidly 
than those who live in a hard, barren land 
subject to extremes of heat or cold. Equally 
important are the state of knowledge and 
the conditions by which it can be spread. 
If ideas spread easily between cultures, each 
will be influenced and will profit by sharing 
techniques, experiences, and attitudes. 

Without the rapid spread of ideas modérn 
life would be impossible. The invention of 
printing and the development of modern 
methods of transportation and communica- 
tion have enabled men all over the world to 
know what other men are thinking and say- 
ing and doing. As a result, we are all in 
some degree influenced, whether we realize 
it or not, by the cultures other people have 
developed—by the ways in which they live. 
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This was not always true. In primitive 
times, men lived in small, completely isolated 
groups. There was no spread of ideas from 
group to group. Men were scarcely in- 
fluenced by the ways in which other men in 
distant places lived out their lives. Nor 
could people in one part of the world obtain 
the things they themselves did not produce 
by trading with people in distant lands. Men 
everywhere had to work out their own way 
of living without benefit of shared experi- 
ence and knowledge. 

Under such circumstances humanity pro- 
gressed slowly. The rate of progress was 
largely determined by the factors of geog- 
raphy. Men who lived in a favorable climate 
on fertile land could produce more abundant 
crops with less work than those who had to 
wring a living from barren soil. More people 
could live on the same amount of land and 
they could spend more time and energy in 
developing better ways of living, 


This is a transmitting tower for one of the 
national radio networks, It is estimated 
that 22,000,000 people listen to some of the 
more popular programs. 
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How great civilizations developed from early 
cultures 


Many thousands of years ago several 
groups of early men settled in parts of the 
world which, when the land was properly 
cleared and cultivated, proved well suited to 
farming. Favorable conditions of climate and 
soil in such places made it possible to de- 
velop much more satisfactory ways of living 
than men had previously known. Hence they 
passed from a primitive stage of existence to 
one which we may call civilized. 

The word civilization is used in many dif- 
ferent ways. People who live in cities some- 
times speak of "returning to civilization" 
when they come home from a trip to the 
country. Some of us think of the people of 
other lands as “uncivilized” simply because 
they do not speak or act the way we do. 
These are incorrect uses of the word. Civil- 
ization is also often used interchangeably 
with the word culture, In this sense it is 
applied to the distinctive way of life of a 
particular nation, as "German civilization" or 
"Italian civilization." 

In this book, the word civilization has the 
broader meaning which many students of 
Society prefer. It refers to the way of life 
characteristic of a large group of people who 
have developed a complex society having 
four general characteristics: 

l. A civilized people have acquired 
enough control over nature through the use 
of tools, through farming, by domesticating 
animals, or in other Ways, to insure an ade- 
quate supply of food. They do not have to 
wander over the face of the earth in search 
of better hunting. They have a settled, com- 
munity way of life, More advanced civiliza- 
tions are marked by an extensive control over 
nature, especially by an increasing use of 
the energy of fire, wind, and falling waters. 

2. A civilized people have learned how to 
communicate with each other, not only 
through spoken language, but also by means 
of writing. By using written records they are 
able to preserve their own knowledge, to- 
gether with the knowledge of their past. 
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Mason, New Hampshire. Voting is a vital aspect of cooperative community living. 


Their culture thus accumulates and grows 
richer from generation to generation. With- 
out written communication, civilization is 
impossible. 

8. A civilized people have learned to co- 
operate in order to make a better way of 
life for all. Community living means many 
people living together and depending on 
each other for the fulfillment of their varied 
needs. This requires cooperation by all. 

4. A civilized people are interested in 
their world, in how it came to be, and in 
man's place in the scheme of things. The 
greater security of community life provides 


the leisure needed for the development of 
intellectual activity and artistic creation. 
Ideas in religion, philosophy, and science are 
then explored, and artistic expression be- 
comes more mature. 


A civilization may include many different 
ways of living 


In one sense, a civilization is a very com- 
plex culture. All peoples have had distinc- 
tive cultures, but not all cultures have de- 
veloped to the stage of civilization. Most 
civilizations, however, are composed of many 
cultures and they are often very different. 


Courtesy French Embassy—Information Division 


Ewing Galloway 


Western Civilization embraces such differ- 
ent cultures as that suggested by the little 
village of Annot in southeastern France and 
this American town. The standardized ap- 
pearance of this street contrasts sharply 
with the picturesque charm of Annot. 
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Western Civilization, for example, is made 
up of many different ways of life. The peo- 
ple of Germany, Italy, and Brazil, for ex- 
ample, have differing ideas, customs, lan- 
guages, and institutions. Even within the 
borders of the United States there are marked 
differences between the way people live in 
the north and in the south, in the east and 
in the west, in the city and in the country. 
Western Civilization is composed of many 
distinct cultures. But it is one civilization 
because all the cultures within it have cer- 
tain things in common. | 

The majority of the people of Western 
Civilization worship one God in accordance 
with Jewish and Christian tradition. Although 
they worship in many different ways, their 
basic outlook is similar in many respects. 
Again, many people in the Western world 
believe in the use of reason to uncover the 
secrets of life and nature. They believe 
further that it is well to do this, so as to im- 
prove the physical conditions of living. The 
great scientific discoveries and mechanical 
inventions which have made our way of life 
different from those less interested in science 
stem from this belief, Finally, it is in Western 
Civilization that faith in the dignity and 
worth of the individual man has taken deep- 
est root and is expressed in basic principles 
of law now a part of our common heritage. 
All these factors have contributed to the 
democratic way of life, more widely accepted 
in this civilization than in any other. 

These are some of the fundamental ideas 
and beliefs which form the foundation of our 
Western Civilization. They distinguish it 
from other civilizations just as such specific 
but less important differences as language 
and social customs distinguish the culture of 
the United States from the culture of Brazil. 


The five great civilizations of today 

Men have built many civilizations during 
the long course of history. Some, like the 
ancient Egyptian, have long ago disappeared. 
Certain culture groups, like the Eskimo, still 
exist but have virtually ceased to create new 
ways of meeting the problems of life. There 


are five great civilizations in the contem- 
porary world—the Western, the Eastern 
European, the Moslem, the Hindu, and the 
Chinese civilizations. 

The extent of these five civilizations is 
graphically illustrated in the picture-map on 
pages 18-19. As you will see from this map, 
there are no distinct boundaries between 
civilizations. Instead, they merge into one 
another. The ideas and customs of one peo- 
ple inevitably affect the ways in which others 
live. Western Civilization, in particular, has 
penetrated to the ends of the earth and has 
influenced the lives of men everywhere. 


In this book it is our purpose to learn 
something about the most important civiliza- 
tions that men have built. But we shall be 
concerned primarily with the five great civ- 
ilizations of today. We shall study how they 
came to be and how other civilizations con- 
tributed to their development. We shall 
learn how they began, how they grew, and 
how they differ from each other. We shall 
also learn how they are alike. First, how- 
ever, in order to begin the story at its be- 
ginning, we must go back many thousands 
of years to the time when men first appeared 
on earth. 


USING WHAT YOU HAVE LEARNED 


1. How does India's present position among the 
nations differ from the position it held in 1800? 
What nation was considered most powerful in 
1800? What nation is so considered today? 


2, What two major factors in the Western world 
tended to revolutionize society after 1800? How 
were these related to the industrial revolution? 


3. What reasons support the view that it is 
worthwhile to study history? 


4. What characteristics of early man made it 
possible for him to survive componi with the 
animals of forest and jungle? Which do you con- 
sider of greatest importance? Why? 


5. Can you show how each of the following is 
basic to human life? (a) the use of natural re- 
sources, (b) the use of tools, (c) the increase of 
knowledge, (d) government, (e) social groups 
(f) business, (g) religion and philosophy, (h) 
artistic expression. 


6. What is the difference between a culture 
and a civilization? What are the general char- 
acteristics of a civilized people? What are the 
particular characteristics of Western Civilization? 


7. Using specific illustrations for each of the 
four characteristics of a civilized people, show to 
what extent the people of the United States are 
"civilized." Have we learned to cooperate effec- 
tively on a world basis with other people? What 
evidence supports your view? 

8. Are the people in your community inter- 
ested "in their world . . . in man's place in the 
scheme of things"? How, concretely, have they 
(a) developed and expressed their jdeas on re- 
ligion, (b) made progress in science, and (c) 
expressed. themselves artistically? Must each 
member do all these things if a community is to 
be fully civilized? Must a civilized community 


develop better ways of doing things or is civiliza- 
tion primarily a matter of using the ideas of 
other peoples intelligently? 


9. “Earliest men . . . had the unique ability 
to improve their way of living.” Does modern 
man possess this ability? Which of the following _ 
would you classify as improvements in our way 
of living? Give your reasons for each choice. 
(a) atomic energy, (b) jet motors, (c) tele- 
vision, (d) old age pensions, (e) radar, (f) 
unemployment insurance, (g) Hoover dam. 
10. Listat least five recent changes in your com- 
munity. Tell which you consider improvements, 
which you consider undesirable and why. 


11. Give a floor talk showing how the culture of 
a people has been affected by living in a hard, 
barren, or extremely hot or cold land. You might 
use the people of the Arabian peninsula or 
African jungles, the Lapps or the Eskimos as 
examples. For helpful books, consult the card 
catalog of your library. Encyclopedias will also 
supply useful information. 


19. Make a time line for the bulletin board or 
your notebook showing the age of the earth, and 
the development of man. Illustrate it with pic- 
tures which you think are symbolic of the begin- 
ning of the world and man's progress from his 
appearance on earth to modern times. 


18. Divide the class into eight groups, assigning 
to each one of the activities forming the basic 
framework of human life. Each group could then 
do some research and report to the class on the 
way in which the activity was carried on in the 
United States about 1800. Following each re- 
port, the class might discuss significant changes 
since then, such as; (a) the natural resources we 
use which our forefathers did not, (b) the tools 
and types of power we use which they did not. 
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This map shows the beginnings 
and spread of the five great civili- 
zations which make up our world 
today. Each of these civilizations 
has spread outward from the rela- 
tively small area in which it began 
until it now covers a large part of 
theearth. As the overlapping lines 
on the map indicate, there ar 
fixed boundaries between civi 
zations. The ideas, customs, and 
beliefs of each have influenced the 
development of others. 

Western civilization, more than 
any of the others, has shaped the 
development ofthe modern world, 
The extent of its spread can only 
be suggested on this map. It has 


penetrated all of the other living 
civilizations and has influenced 
the lives of people thro ghout the 
world, 

There are still some peoples 
who have not achieved a civilized 
way of living, In the mountains 
and plains of central Asia, in the 
jungles of Africa and South Amer- 
ica, on the remote islands of the 
Pacific, and in the far north, live 
tribes whose cultures have scarcely 
been touched by any civilization. 
The great majority of the people 
in the world today, however, are 
included in one or another of these 
five civilizations, 
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search for better ways of living, they had made many of the basic discoveries 
and inventions, such as the use of tools, fire, writing, the wheel, and domesti- 
cated animals. Men in most parts of the world, however, were still living a 
primitive form of existence in which they depended on hunting, fishing, arid 


athering fruits and nuts for food. Other men, who lived where there were 


good pasture lands, as in the Arabian peninsula and central Asia, lived by herd- 
ing animals. Their wanderings in search for better hunting grounds and better 
pasture lands had carried men over a large part of the earth's surface, as the 


map shows. 


In some parts of the world, as shown by the dark shading, men had long 


been making use of another basic discovery. They had learned how to grow 
crops. This made it possible for them to settle in one place, and to develop civi- 
lized ways of living. In certain fertile river valleys, conditions were particularly 
favorable for an agricultural way of life, and there men had begun the building 
of great civilizations. As yet, however, there was little or no exchange of ideas 


among different areas. 
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2. Laying the Cornerstones of Civilization 


«< 
WHAT WE KNOW ABOUT THE EARLIEST MEN 


How men lived at first 


After early men first appeared on earth, 
they seem to have made little progress for 
several hundred thousand years. A few bones 
that have been discovered show that their 
bodies were gradually growing more like 
ours and that their brains were becoming 
larger. Aside from this, little is known about 
them. 

From what is known, however, it is pos- 
sible to make some fairly good guesses as to 
how the first men lived. Their life was hard 
and dangerous. Early men probably lived in 
caves, often along the banks of rivers. They 
ate fruit, berries, and whatever fish, birds, or 
small animals they could catch with their 
hands. For many thousands of years men 
lived this simple kind of life. 


Man the tool user 


The first tools used by man were very 
simple. They may have been merely stones 
of a handy size, used to crack nuts or to kill 
small animals. What the first tools were and 
how they were used matter less than the fact 
that they were used. The important thing is 
that man could use a natural object to do 
something better or more easily than he could 
do it with his hands alone. 

Over a period of time, men learned to 
make tools of different kinds. A stone fas- 
tened to the end of a stick, for example, made 
a good weapon with which to kill animals. 
Rough chipping might make a stone into a 
crude hammer or an ax. These first tools and 
weapons seem very simple to us. But to 
early men they were a great achievement, 

The period during which men were mak- 
ing crude stone tools is called the Old Stone 
Age. It probably began nearly half a million 
years ago and lasted until about 10,000 в.с, 
The weapons and tools of this period show 
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that men were improving in their ability to 
make things. 

The most important discovery of this pe- 
riod was the use of fire. No one knows how 
or when fire was discovered. Perhaps men 
noticed that wild animals ran away from a 
forest fire started by lightning, and it oc- 
curred to them that a fire in their caves would. 
frighten off the animals. Perhaps, on trying 
this, they found that the warmth of the fire 
was pleasant and that it had other uses as 
well. At first, men may have kept alive fire 
started by lightning, but after a time, they 
discovered how to make fire themselves by 
rubbing sticks together or by striking to- 
gether pieces of flint. 

Throughout the Old Stone Age, progress 
was slow. Men learned to use bone as well 
as stone for making tools. They began to use 
simple lamps, probably bone or storie dishes 
of animal fat, with wicks of moss, to light 
their caves. They began to paint pictures on 
their walls. Further progress was made by 
man in a later age, after great changes had 
taken place in his environment. 


Climates change and people seek new homes 


The face of the earth has not remained the 
same since its beginning. There have been 
many changes. Four times the earth has 
passed through devastating glacial periods 
when great ice sheets, such as now cover the 
Poles, extended over other vast areas of the 
earth's surface. Much of North America and 
Europe, for example, was covered with ice. 
These glacial periods lasted for many thou- 
sands of years, and in each period the ice 
Sheets advanced from the Polar regions, cov- 
ered huge parts of the world, then slowly 
retreated. Changes in climate accompanied 
the advance and retreat of the ice. After the 
retreat of the ice in the most recent Ice Age, 
there were great shifts in population, caused 


in part by changes in climate. Regions in 
northern Africa and southern Asia which 
once had plenty of rainfall became drier— 
more nearly as they are today. Some of the 
people who had been living in these regions 
sought new places to live, 


Men learn to tame animals and grow plants 


At this time of shifting populations, man 
entered upon another long period of develop- 
ment. This period is known as the New 
Stone Age. It began when men learned how 
to shape stone and other materials, by grind- 
ing and polishing, in order to make more 
kinds of tools and better ones. In western 
Asia and northern Africa, the New Stone Age 
began about 10,000 в.с. and lasted for about 
7000 years. In Europe, men did not enter the 
New Stone Age culture until about 6000 в.с. 
And in eastern Asia—in what is now China— 
the New Stone Age did not begin until about 
a thousand years later. 

Men of the Old Stone Age lived by hunt- 
ing and fishing. Their homes were caves; 


their clothes were the skins of animals killed 
in the hunt. Men still continued to hunt in 
the New Stone Age, but their improved 
weapons made them far more efficient. The 
picture below shows a hunting scene that 
may well have been common in the New 
Stone Age. 

Shortly after the beginning of the New 
Stone Age, men made two great discoveries. 
They learned that certain animals could be 
tamed. Reindeer, cattle, and sheep kept near 
the home gave a family milk to drink and a 
steady supply of meat to eat. The skins of 
the animals could be used for clothing. Men 
also discovered that if they cleared a piece of 
ground, scratched the surface with a stick, 
and dropped seeds on it, plants would grow. 
These two discoveries opened up new ways 
of making a living—by tending domestic ani- 
mals and by growing crops. 

A more reliable food supply made possible 
a more settled way of living. Men made skin 
tents or built wooden huts for homes. They 
learned to weave linen and woolen cloth for 


With a flint-tipped spear in his hand, this man of the New Stone Age was a much better 
hunter than his unarmed ancestors. The spear enabled. him to use the energy of his muscles 


far more effectively. 


He could kill the deer easily and from a distance. This man still 


depended upon wild animals for food, however. If the supply of game became scarce, he 


had to move on in search of better hunting. He could not settle permanently in one place. 


clothing, and to make pottery for household 
use. They made nets for fishing. New Stone 
Age men also learned to make and use dug- 
out canoes, and later sailboats. 

As men learned to make more things, some 
men probably became full-time craftsmen. 
A man who was skilled in making flint tools 
and weapons might spend all his time mak- 
ing them. Other members of his tribe would 
go to him when they needed tools, and would 


supply him and his family with food in pay- 


ment. 

There was some trading among people of 
the New Stone Age. A people who had a 
good supply of flint suitable for tool-making 
might exchange some of it for clay from 
which they could make pottery. Some indi- 
viduals of the New Stone Age probably made 
a living by bartering, or trading, the goods 
their people produced. 


EARLY WAYS OF LIVING TOGETHER 


The keepers of sheep and cattle lead wander- 
ing lives 


As the former hunting grounds of northern 
Africa and central and western Asia gradu- 
ally became drier, these regions furnished 
food for fewer and fewer animals and wild 
fowl. Men found that they could no longer 
make a living there by hunting. As a result, 
many people were forced to leave these areas. 
Others remained but gradually began to 
make their living by herding sheep or cattle. 
This is called the pastoral way of life. 

The life of the pastoral peoples differed 
greatly from that of the hunters. Pastoral peo- 
ple have to keep moving from place to place 
to find new pastures as the seasons change or 
as the animals eat all the grass in one place. 
Early pastoral people, like those of later days, 
lived a wandering, or nomadic, life. The 
need for moving about kept their personal 
belongings few and simple. Since they moved 
often, they did not build houses but lived in 
tents made from the skins of their cattle or 
sheep. Their clothes, too, were made from 
animal skins. For food they drank the milk 
and ate the flesh of their animals, 

Many acres of grassland are needed to pro- 
vide food for herds of grazing animals. The 
nomads, who tended their herds, were there- 
fore forced to live in small groups many miles 
apart. Each of these groups ordinarily lived 
by itself and had little to do with its neigh- 
bors. Sometimes, in years of drouth, there 
was a shortage of pasture, and different 
groups had to band together for protection 


against enemies who tried to drive them 
from their pasture lands. From New Stone 
Age times to the present, certain regions of 


northern Africa and western and central Asia 


have been the home of pastoral nomads. (See 


map, p. 25.) 


The farmers form settled communities 


Some men of the New Stone Age moved 
northward from Africa, and northwest from 
Asia, into Europe. There they continued to 
live by hunting, fishing, and a little farming, 

Others left their former lands on the 
steppes of northern Africa and western Asia 
and moved into the valley of the Nile and 
the valley of the Tigris and Euphrates rivers, 
in the region we now call Mesopotamia. 
There they worked out a new way of living. 
Much of this land, particularly near the 
deltas of the rivers, was marshy and covered 
with jungle growth. Before such land could 
be cultivated, people had to work together to 
clear it and to dig ditches to drain the 
swamps. When the land was cleared and 
drained, abundant crops could be grown on it. 

At certain seasons of the year, melting 
snow in great mountain ranges or heavy rains 
caused the rivers to overflow their banks. 
Floods then washed the soil from the high 
country and deposited it along the river 
banks. Such soil is called alluvial soil and is 
usually very fertile. By making dams to con- 
trol the river and by digging irrigation ditch- 
es, men in these valleys were able to grow 
crops on land that would otherwise have re- 
mained part of the desert. 
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About this same time, other New Stone 
Age men were living a settled, agricultural 
life in the Indus River valley in northern 
India. And in the valley of the Hwang Ho, 
or Yellow River, in China, which also has 
good alluvial soil, New Stone Age men were 
likewise living in settled farming communi- 
ties. Here, too, they were probably irrigating 
the land. 

The Hwang Ho, like the Nile, the Tigris, 
and the Euphrates rivers, presented the 
problems of floods to be controlled, marshes 
‘to be drained, and bushes to be cleared. 
In the valley of the Hwang Ho, too, men 
probably worked together to make the land 
fit for cultivation, to control the river, and 
to irrigate more land. Their work must 
have been especially difficult because in the 
Hwang Ho valley summers were extremely 
hot and winters extremely cold. 

Much the same advances that were made 
by early farming communities in these river 
valleys were also made by a farming people 
in Central America, though at a much later 
date, These farmers were the Mayas, one of 
the American Indian peoples. 

The Mayas were living in the northern part 
of Central America and in Mexican Yucatan 
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about 1000 в.с. Theirs was a rainy, tropical. 
land, covered with thick jungle growth. In 
order to grow crops for food, they had to 
clear this land and to keep it cleared in spite 
of the encroaching jungle. They worked to- 
gether to do this, much as men of the river 
valleys had worked together to irrigate their 
land. Although the Mayan men continued.to 
spend much of their time in trapping and 
fishing, the Mayas became successful farmers 
as well, growing quantities of corn, vege- 
tables, and cacao. 

Like other early farming peoples, the 
Mayas became accomplished stone-carvers, 
potters, and textile weavers. They developed 
a kind of picture-writing that modern men 
have not yet learned to read. They were also 
advanced in architecture. By about 600 A.D., 
the Mayas had built impressive stone cities, 
some of them connected by paved roads. 

Whether the Mayas had metal tools and 
weapons is not definitely known. But they 
were expert in the flaking of stone tools, 
Many of these stone tools and weapons are 
shown in the relief carvings on their build- 
ings. The Mayas appear to have built their 
remarkable civilization while still living, 
technically, in the New Stone Age. 


Men of the Aegean take to the sea 


Other New Stone Age men lived a still dif- 
ferent kind of life on the island of Crete, in 
the. Mediterranean Sea. The first Cretan set- 
tlers came from the mountainous lands that 
are now Greece and Turkey-in-Asia. Their 
descendants lived in little villages of sun- 
dried brick; tended their flocks of sheep on 
the hillside; raised grain for bread, grapes 
for wine, and olives for olive oil. In time they 
also became seafarers—traders and pirates. 
By 2500 s.c., they had built up a distinctive 
culture, which had spread to many islands of 
the Aegean Sea and even to the mainland of 
Greece. 


Men learn to use bronze 


About 4000 в.с., a very important change 
came about in Egypt, the Aegean islands, 
and southwestern Asia. This change began 
when men discovered how to use copper. 
Sometimes copper was found mixed with tin, 
and this ore could be used to make tools. 


MEN LEARN TO 
MAKE A C 


Writing develops from pictures and signs 


While men were learning to use metals, 
they were also developing a method of writ- 
ing that was a distinct improvement over the 
picture-writing of the New Stone Age. It 
is slow work to draw pictures that can be 
understood, and it is impossible to make a 
picture of an abstract idea like "goodness," 
So men agreed that a certain arrangement of 
lines meant “a cart,” and that other lines 
meant "goodness." Thus certain marks, or 
characters, stood for a word or an idea. In 
this way, the Chinese developed their system 
of 40,000 characters, which they have con- 
tinued to use even into modern times, Other 
peoples also developed systems of character- 
writing. Such a system requires many char- 
acters and is difficult to learn and to use. 

In addition to using signs that stood for 
words or ideas, the peoples of Egypt and 
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Copper mixed with tin forms an alloy called 
bronze, which is almost as hard as stone but 
not nearly so brittle. By 3000 в.с., men of 
the ancient Near East had discovered that 
they could make bronze by mixing copper 
and tin. Bronze had many advantages over 
stone. It would hold a sharp edge much 
longer. It could be shaped more easily, so 


that a great many more things could be made a" 


from it. Bronze hoes and plows made farm- 
ing easier, and the soldiers had bronze swords 
and spears, and bronze armor for protection. 

Gradually, and at different times in differ- 
ent parts of the world, the New Stone Age 
came to an end and the Bronze Age began. 
Men of northern and western Europe contin- 
ued in the New Stone Age way of living for 
about a thousand years after the peoples of 
Egypt, Mesopotamia, India, and the Aegean 
islands had begun using copper and bronze. 
In other parts of the world, men continued 
to use stone tools for hundreds of years 
longer. Some primitive peoples still used 
them until very recently. 


WRITE AND TO 
ALENDAR 


Mesopotamia also began to use certain signs 
to stand for separate syllables. The result 
was a method of writing made up of both 
signs that stood for words or ideas and signs 
that stood for syllables. The Egyptians add- 
ed some sighs of still a third kind—signs that 
stood for letters of an alphabet, though not 
the one we use. The Egyptians did not dis- 
card their earlier word and syllable signs and 
use a completely alphabetic system of writ- 
ing. Instead they continued to use a complex 
system made up of different kinds of signs— 
some for words, some for syllables, some for 
letters. Such a system is called hieroglyphics. 

The Phoenicians, a Semitic-speaking peo- 
ple who lived in the land now called Syria, 
developed an alphabetic system of writing 
about 1700 в.с, The Greeks later adapted 
the Phoenician alphabet and, in time, it be- 
came the basis of the alphabet we use today. 

Learning to write was perhaps man's 
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greatest achievement. Written records pro- 
vided men with accurate knowledge of the 
past and enabled them to build on the ex- 
perience of those who had gone before. 
Writing also enabled different individuals 
and groups of peoples to exchange ideas and 
experiences more rapidly and accurately than 
would have been possible in earlier days. 

The development of writing makes the 
work of the historian possible. Archaeologists 
can learn much about a people who lived 
long ago by studying the houses they built 
and the tools and weapons they made. But 
written records tell much more. The earliest 
records include stories of kings and the bat- 
tles they fought, lists showing how land was 
divided among the farmers, and agreements 
made between merchants. 

So important was the development of 
writing for historians that the periods before 
this development are called the "time before 
history," or prehistoric time. Whether a cer- 
tain civilization is called prehistorie some- 
times depends on whether modern men have 
learned to read its writing. For example, the 
civilization of the Aegean peoples is consid- 
ered prehistoric, not because they lacked 
writing, but because modern men have not 
yet been able to decipher it. 


Men observe the skies-and make a calendar 


Men made another great advance when 
they began to observe the movements of the 
sun, moon, stars, and planets in the sky. The 
next step was the creation of a calendar by 
which they could chart the progress of the 
seasons. Farmers needed to calculate the 
seasons and the time for planting and har- 
vesting. It was probably for this reason that 
men first felt the need of a calendar. 

At first, time was measured by moons. It 
was long before men recognized the year as 
the period required by the earth to make a 
complete revolution around the sun, that is, 
865 days, 5 hours, 48 minutes, and 40 seconds. 

Early peoples in the valley of the Tigris 
and Euphrates rivers had a calendar that 
divided the year into 12 moon-months. This 
year was shorter than the solar year, so that 
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This scroll-writer of modern China is using 
the ancient system of 40,000 characters. You 
can see that such writing is done with a 
brush and that the technique resembles 
painting. The scroll writer is highly skilled 
and receives a good. price for his work. 


it often did not coincide with the seasons. 
Every three or four years, the people added 
an extra month to their calendar to make it 
agree with the seasons and the sun. 

The people of Egypt were not so accom- 
plished in astronomy as their neighbors near 
the Tigris and Euphrates rivers. Neverthe- 
less, they worked out a practical calendar. 
This calendar had 12 months of 30 days each, 
approximating the moon-month, which is 
only 29% days long. At the end of each year, 
the Egyptians added 5 holidays, to make 365 
days. So the Egyptian calendar was only 
about one-quarter of a day at variance with 
the sun-year. Later, the Romans adapted the 
Egyptian calendar, and in time, with further 
corrections, it became the calendar that we 
use today. 
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In Central America, the Mayan Indians tions for their calendar have been deciph- 


had worked out a complicated calendar be- - ered, and they prove that the Mayas were 
fore the birth of Christ. Many of the calcula- ' excellent astronomers, 


MEN TRY TO EXPLAIN THEIR WORLD 


In our quick look at the people of the Old — ing in other, less tangible, ways. They had 
Stone Age, the New Stone Age, and the been working out patterns of group living by 
Bronze Age, we have seen that they gradu- which men could live peaceably, and work 
ally improved their way of living. They had together for their common good, in larger, 
obtained a more dependable supply of food. more settled groups than the clan or tribe. 
They had learned to make many useful ob- They had gradually been developing forms 
jects, to communicate with one another by of government that could maintain order 
writing, and to keep track of the passage of within the group, protect it from invaders, 
time by a calendar. and take action to help solve its common 

AII this time, men had also been develop- problems. They had also been thinking about 
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ALL OTHER LANGUAGES 


Ө FINNO-uGRIC 
Lappish (Lapland) 
Finnish (Finland) 
Esthonian (Esthonia) 
Magyar (Hungary) 


@ MALAYO POLYNESIAN 


Malay (Malay Peninsula 
and many islands) 


Ө sEmitic 


Arabic (Arabia, Syria, Palestine, 
Irak, much of Africa) 

Ethiopian (Ethiopia) 

Hebrew (Palestine) 


the world, trying to explain it to themselves, 
and developing ideas of religion. 


Men worship gods and serve them 


There is evidence that early men once be- 
lieved in and worshiped one god. Later—but 
still in primitive times—men fell away from 
the worship of one god and began to worship 
and serve many gods. 

Early men were surrounded by forces of 
nature which they could neither understand 
nor control. And men are often frightened 
by what they cannot comprehend. Many 
people today, even though they know what 
thunder and lightning are, are frightened by 
thunderstorms. It is easy to imagine how 
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Chinese (China) 
Thai (Thailand) 
Burmese (Burma) 
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@ TURCO-TARTAR 


Turkish (Turkey) 


Tartar (central Asian 
nomads) 


Kirghiz (central Asian 
nomads) 


© DRAVIDIAN 
(much of India) 


Fijian (islands) 
Tahitian (islands) 
Maori (New Zealand) 


QBANTU 


(south African natives) 


such storms terrified men who had no idea 
what they were. They imagined thunder to 
be some powerful being, roaring in anger. 

Among many primitive peoples it became 
the practice to make sacrifices to the various 
gods. Such sacrifices were meant to indi- 
cate the god's power over worldly things and 
his ownership of them, and also men's de- 
pendence on the god. Another motive for 
sacrifice was the hope of turning aside the 
god's anger and of gaining his favor. 

There were many gods representing nat- 
ural objects or the forces of nature—the sun- 
god, the sea-god, the god of a river, lake, 
or forest. There were also gods representing 
less concrete things. Once men began to tend 


animals and raise crops, their success de- 
pended largely on the fertility of nature-on 
the amount of grain they could grow on an 
acre and the size of the litters their animals 
could produce. Many primitive groups be- 
lieved in and worshiped a goddess of fertility. 
Often this goddess was thought of as a 
mother-goddess, and represented the earth. 

Although early men created many gods to 
represent the forces of nature that seemed 
important to them, each group tended to 
have one god whom it considered superior 
to the others. The hunters who lived in the 
forests of Europe were likely to choose the 
thunder-god as the most important. Some 
pastoral and farming peoples made the god- 
dess of fertility the chief of the gods. 

The worship of many nature gods, with one 
chief god among them, was not confined to 
primitive man. The Mayas of Central Amer- 
ica, for example, worshiped a creator-god, 
whom they pictured as a plumed serpent, and 
they also worshiped the sun-god and some 
lesser gods. Other farming peoples, as in the 
valleys of the Nile and of the Tigris and 
Euphrates, realized that the sun had much 
to до with making their crops grow and 
placed the sun-god above all others. Some 
dwellers in the fertile valleys also worshiped 
especially the river-god, the giver of water. 
Many small groups of people in the river 
valleys had their own gods headed by a chief 
god. Then kingdoms were built up, through 
cooperation and conquest, and the god of the 
conquerors generally became the chief god 
of that kingdom. Thus each kingdom had its 
chief god, to be worshiped above all others 
by all the people. Freedom of religion, as we 
know it, was unheard of. 

From early times, religion has had a most 
important influence on the way men have 
behaved—on their ideas of right and wrong. 
People of ancient times believed that some 
actions were pleasing to their gods and others 
were displeasing. From this idea there gradu- 
ally developed a system of taboos—things not 
to be done. Scholars have not yet found a 
satisfactory explanation for these systems of 
taboos. Some things which men did not want 
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to do or which they found to be unwise were 
declared taboo. Thus, if a people found that 
they often grew sick after eating some partic- 
ular kind of food, they would say that eating 
this food displeased the gods. Other taboos 
cannot be explained on this basis, and their 
origin is unknown. 

The service of the gods was important in 
the life of the nation. Sacrifices were made to 
the gods to persuade them to bring prosperity 
to the king and the country. First, a god 
must be given a home worthy of him. Great 
palaces or temples were built as homes for 
the gods, Next, the god must be given ap- 
propriate gifts. These gifts were usually 
placed before a great statue of the god in the 
temple. They were the best things that the 
land could produce—grain, meat, ornaments 
of gold and silver studded with precious 
stones. The income from large amounts of 
land and from the work of many farmers was 
set aside to buy gifts for the god and to sup- 
port the priests. 

Unfortunately, as the men of ancient times 
became more civilized in outward ways, their 
ideas of religion did not always improve. 
Sometimes, in fact, religious beliefs became 
degraded. Human sacrifice was not unknown 
among several "civilized" peoples in ancient 
times. 

In any event, religion was important in the 
lives of all men—to the farmer who placed 
gifts before his little statue of the goddess of 
fertility, and to the king who sought the favor 
of the gods for himself and his country. 


Men hope and prepare for a life after death 


From very early times, men have believed 
in a life after death—a better, happier life 
than they find on this earth. Some of the 
earliest men thought that the new life would 
be much like the old. For people who held 
this belief, it was reasonable to bury with a 
dead man all the things he would need in 
his new life—his spears, his arrows, his ax, 
his knife, the ornaments he wore. Such ideas 
and customs were common in the Stone Age 
and were accepted by some of the peoples 
of northern Europe as late as 500 A.D. 


The leader of a group of pastoral nomads had more decisions to make and much more 


responsibility than 


the head of a family. Such a government is called. patriarchial, from 


the Latin word pater for father, since the leader exercised the authority of a father over his 


entire tribe. 


MEN FORM GOVERNMENTS TO HELP THEM 
LIVE TOGETHER 


From the earliest times, men have felt the 
need for some kind of government. In a 
group of early cave-dwellers, for example, 
decisions had to be made. Someone had to 
decide who was to go hunting or fishing and 
how often. This was government in a very 
simple form. It was a way of solving one of 
the common problems of a group of people. 


The nomads find they need leaders 


As long as men lived in very small groups 
and had little contact with their neighbors, 
their need for government was not great. But 
when they began to live in larger groups, liv- 
ing became somewhat more complex. The 
number of problems that affected all the 
members of the group increased, and they 
felt the need of a leader—someone to give his 
full attention to solving the common prob- 
lems of the group. For instance, nomads, 
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such as those pictured above, needed some- 
one to decide when to move on to new 
pasture lands and where to go. They needed 
someone to take the lead when several tribes 
joined against other tribes in common de- 
fense of their lands. 


Priest-kings and god-kings are held in awe 

by their people 

The men of the riverbank lands in Egypt 
and Mesopotamia had need of a more com- 
plex government than that of the nomads. 
Like the kings of the nomads, the kings of 
the riverbank lands took the lead in times of 
war. But they also had many other duties. 
Their subjects had to cooperate, first to clear 
and drain the swamp lands of the deltas, then 
to irrigate the valleys. It was the king who 
directed their efforts. To clear and dig an 
irrigation ditch and to build the dam that 


flooded it took more work than one man 
could do. When completed, the ditch would 
water more land than one man could culti- 
vate. Men had to work together and each 
had to do his share, or the crops would fail 
and all would go hungry. Someone had to 
plan the dams and ditches, tell each man 
what to do, and see that he did it. Further- 
more, the richest land was limited in quan- 
tity. Someone had to divide it fairly among 
the farmers and settle disputes. Such deci- 
sions were the responsibility of the king. 
Since these early farming peoples wor- 
` shiped gods representing the forces of nature 
which governed their lives, they also felt the 
need of priests, who could spend their whole 
lives keeping the gods happy and favorably 
disposed toward men. In these early days, 
government and worship were closely con- 
nected. Very often the same man was both 
chief priest and king. The pharaohs, as the 
rulers of Egypt were called, were believed to 
be gods, and were regarded as god-kings. So, 
of course, they were the chief priests, as well 
as the heads of the government. The picture 
at the right shows something of the rever- 
ence in which the pharaohs were held. 
The rulers of the peoples living in the 
Tigris-Euphrates valley were also thought to 
be of divine origin, and possessed absolute 
power. Likewise, in the Mayan civilization 
of Central America, the various tribal chiefs 
were also priests, and Mayan reliefs often 
show the chiefs in their priestly role. 


Early Chinese farmers live in village com- 
munities 


The family was the first group in which 
early farming people of the Hwang Ho val- 
ley lived. The family was the largest group 
in which many peoples lived for thousands 
of years. The members of the family all lived 
together and had common problems that had 
to be solved for the benefit of all. Decisions 
were made by the head of the family, whose 
word was law. But in early Chinese society, 
the head of the family was the oldest woman, 
not the oldest man, and children took their 
mother's name instead of their father's. This 
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way of living is called matriarchy, or mother 
rule. 

As life became more complex and people 
began living in larger groups, men found that 
this system no longer worked very well. A 
man was needed to lead the group—a warrior 
who could help the people defend their land 
against neighboring tribes. The system of 
mother rule gradually disappeared, and the 
villages were ruled by warrior chiefs. 


Men of the Indus valley live in splendid cities 


In 1924 av. a British archaeologist, Sir 
John Marshall, who was working in India, 
made a startling announcement. His Indian 
aides had discovered on the banks of the 
Indus River, at a site called Mohenjo-daro, 
the ruins of a city more than 4000 years old. 
Similar ruins were found some distance away 
at Harappa. In the ruins of these ancient 
cities were found implements of stone, cop- 
per, and bronze, seals, and beautifully fin- 
ished jewelry. Although little is known of 
the people who built these cities, or their 
form of government, it is plain from these 
ruins that their interests and ideas differed 
somewhat from those of peoples of the Near 
East. The finest buildings in Mesopotamia 
and Egypt were the temples of the gods, and 
the palaces and tombs of kings, At Mohenjo- 
daro and Harappa, the best buildings were 
built for community use. These buildings 
included huge public baths or swimming 
pools, 


Kingdoms are formed as men 

live in larger groups 

In very early times, villages were often 
made up of the members of a clan. As men 
made more articles and engaged in more 
trade, outsiders came in, Villages grew into 
towns, and towns sometimes grew into cities. 
A town or city in which a king’s palace and 
temple were located tended to grow by at- 
tracting other men who were interested in 
trade, religion, or amusement. Farmers, too, 
wished to have their farms as close to the 
center of trade and government as possible. 

As life grew more complex, men tended to 


Ordinary Egyptians w 


allowed to speak his name. 
strange and extravagant phrases, 


live in larger and larger groups. In the Nile 
valley, during prehistoric times, there seem 
to have been many small districts or king- 
doms, which had grown up from the need 
of men to work together in irrigating the 
land. One such kingdom might contain one 
or more cities—that is, it might have other 
towns or cities besides its capital. In Meso- 
potamia and Syria, early kingdoms were 
often made up of one city and the outlying 
territory that it controlled. Such a city, with 
its territory, is called a city-state. 

With conquest and with the need for co- 
operation on a larger scale, little kingdoms 
merged into larger ones. The chief or king 
of one small kingdom or city-state would 
lead his people in war against their neigh- 
bors. Conquered peoples could be taxed to 


ere not allowed to look upon the face of their 
expected to prostrate themselves upon the ground at his appearance. 


enrich their conquerors, or captives taken in. 
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pharaoh, but were 
Neither were they 
Egyptian writings describe the pharaoh and his power by 
such as “mighty bull roaring in Thebes.” 


war could be used as slaves. In the begin- 
ning, men had killed those they had taken 
in battle, Later, after men began to live by 
farming, slavery was sometimes substituted 
for this wholesale killing. Slavery did not 
seem wrong to ancient peoples as it does 
to men of modern times—perhaps because 
they viewed it as more humane than the 
slaughter of captives. In other ways, too, as 
human society grew more complicated, men 
became divided into classes in which some 
groups of men served others. Thus, as early 
kingdoms grew larger, through cooperation 
or war, men discovered not only the pos- 
sibilities and advantages of group living, but 
also its dangers, problems, and difficulties. 

During the first half million years, more 
or less, that men had been on earth they 
had been dealing with two great problems: 


how to control the forces of nature—or co- 
operate with them—and how to deal with 
one another. Both were necessary to make 
their lives more secure and agreeable. 

History is the story of the different ways 
in which men have sought to meet these 
two problems. They are still trying to meet 
them. Many varied civilizations with dif- 
ferent ideals and customs have emerged as 
different groups of people—at first isolated 
from one another—have worked out dif- 
ferent solutions. But at the beginning of 
recorded history, men in the more advanced 
groups exhibited the four basic character- 
istics of civilization (compare page 14). 

1. They were living a settled, community 
life. They had acquired enough control over 
nature, through the use of tools, through 
farming, and by domesticating animals, so 
that they had a dependable food supply and 
no longer had to wander from place to place. 

2. They were communicating with each 
other, not only through spoken language, but 
by means of writing. By using written rec- 
ords, they were able to preserve the knowl- 
edge of their own day and of the past. 

8. They were cooperating with each 
other, in order that the community as a whole 
might survive, and achieve a better way of 


USING WHAT YOU 


1. What do these terms mean? (a) Old Stone 
Age, (b) New Stone Age, (c) Bronze Age. 
About how long did the Old Stone Age last? 


2. In what ways did the last retreat of the great 
ice sheets affect the climate of southern Asia 
and Northern Africa and the lives of the people 
in those areas? 


8. Clearing, draining, or irrigating were neces- 
sary before the Hwang Ho, Tigris-Euphrates and 
Nile valleys could be best used for farming, 
What methods and power probably were em- 
ployed in these operations? Why did early farm- 
ing communities make more rapid progress in 
civilization than the neighboring nomads? 


4, Did the use of bronze mark a step along 
“the highway to civilization”? Why? Were there 
any ill effects? If so, what? 


5. How was the evolution of our alphabet aided 
by: (a) New Stone Age man, (b) the Egyptians, 
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living. А form of government had been de- 
veloped to solve the common problems of the 
whole group. 

4. They were thinking about the world 
and man's place in it. They were trying to 
understand the causes of things that hap. 
pened to them. They had developed ideas of 
religion and they believed in and worshiped 
a power or powers above themselves and the 
rest of nature. 

In time, more and more people began to 
live in this way, althoügh not all men were 
equally successful in achieving a civilized 
way of life. In some parts of the world, 
men changed their way of living more slowly 
than in others. Whether men progress slowly 
or rapidly, their progress can be measured 
largely by the ways they have found to con- 
trol the forces of nature, by the effectiveness 
of their means of communicating knowledge, 


by their willingness to cooperate, and by’ 


their intellectual curiosity about the world. 

As we get further into our story, we shall 
see how different groups of men built quite 
different kinds of civilizations. We shall see, 
too, something of how the different civiliza- 
tions of the past have contributed to the 
building of the five great civilizations in our 
world today. 


HAVE LEARNED 


(c) the Phoenicians, (d) the Greeks? What is 
the origin of the word alphabet? Is the alpha- 
betic system superior to the word characters used 


by the Chinese? Why? 


6. What does the term prehistoric mean? What 
rule does the historian use in classifying events 
as historic or prehistoric? 


7. What is the relationship between: (a) writ- 
ing and the development of the calendar, (b) 
a people's knowledge of astronomy and the ac- 
curacy of their calendar? How do the Mayas 
illustrate (b)? 


8. If everyone suddenly forgot how to read and 
write, what do you suppose would happen to 
our way of life? Why? Would we return to à 
primitive way of life? The following statement 
appears in the text: "The invention of writing 
was perhaps man's greatest achievement." Do 
you agree? 


——————————————————— 


9. The early peoples in China, Egypt, and the 
Tigris-Euphrates valley tried to control floods 
and make the rivers work to their advantage. 
Have we done relatively as good a job as these 
early peoples? Why? 


10. If we wanted to develop a river valley 
similar to the Nile, the Tigris-Euphrates, or the 
Hwang Ho, what types of power and, methods 
would we probably use? How would these 
methods differ from those used in the ancient 
world? 


11. Is it more civilized to hunt with a bronze 
spear or a wooden spear tipped with flint? Why? 


12. Explain and illustrate with examples why: 
(a) family government worked when men lived 
by hunting and fishing but not when they fol- 
lowed a nomadic life, (b) tribal government 
worked reasonably well for nomads but not for 
farmers, (c) a settled agricultural way of life was 
accompanied by the growth of city-states, (d) 
it was an advantage to early kings for their sub- 
jects to believe them gods. 


18. Make a time chart showing the relative 
amounts of time covered by the following ages: 


(a) Old Stone, (b) New Stone, (c) Bronze, 
(d) Iron (beginning with 1000 B.C.). 


14. Make a series of posters showing: (a) whole 
word writing, using hieroglyphs and Chinese 
characters, (b) syllabic writing, using Japanese 
ideographs, (c) alphabetic writing, using the 
major types of alphabets in use today. 

To get this information you might use an ency- 
clopedia. The Readers Guide to Periodical Lit- 
erature will refer you to magazine articles, 
particularly on Chinese and Japanese, writing. 
Dictionaries often contain alphabets of ancient 
and modern languages. Books on ancient Egypt, 
China, Japan, and other countries, can be lo- 
cated by using the library card catalog. 


15. Write a brief report on "The Origin and De- 
velopment of Our Calendar." 


16. Plana realistic menu for one day for a family 
in: (a) the Old Stone Age, (b) the pastoral 
stage, (c) the Bronze Age. Indicate how each 
food would probably be obtained. 


17. Arrange a field trip to a museum to see first- 
hand some of the tools and implements used 
during and preceding the Bronze Age. 


3. Absolute Monarchs Rule The Near East 


A 
LIFE IN ANCIENT EGYPT AND THE 
FERTILE CRESCENT 


Large kingdoms and empires are formed 


In prehistoric times, the many little king- 
doms of Egypt had become merged with one 
another—often by conquest—until there re- 
mained only the Two Lands—Lower Egypt, 
made up of the delta and the river valley 
just south of Cairo, and Upper Egypt, made 
up of the river valley as far south as Assuan. 
The map on page 36 shows that the natural 
boundaries of Egypt were the sea, the 
deserts, and to the south, the cataracts of 
the Nile. About 3000 в.с., the Two Lands 
were united by force under one pharaoh, 
who ruled all Egypt from the sea to these 
cataracts. 

In other lands, a central government was 
not established so readily. Union was more 


difficult in the valley of the Tigris and 
Euphrates rivers, and in the larger area, 
known as the Fertile Crescent, of which they 
form a part. These various city-states warred 
among theniselves, either to control irrigation 
or to gain the revenue that came from govern- 
ing a larger territory. As trade developed, the 
city-states also fought each other for the con- 
trol of trade and trade routes. The history of 
the Fertile Crescent was a stormy one. This 
region not only suffered internal strife, it 
was the highway of invasion. Because it 
was fertile, it was coveted by the greedy; 
because of its geographical location, it be- 
came a path of conquest. As a result, this 
region was inhabited by peoples of many 
tongues and cultures. Empire followed em- 
pire, as first one people and then another 
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established control over some of its neigh- 
bors. 


Kings rule with absolute power, and. high 
officials prosper 

What was it like to live under an ancient 
ruler of the Near East, who was considered 
a god-king or a priest-king and had absolute 
power? In the first place, the individual had 
no rights against the king, and the people 
had no voice in their government. The king 
directed the agriculture and business of his 
entire country and could do as he wished 
with the lives and time and property of 
"his subjects. He established the laws and 
could change them as he saw fit, subject, of 
course, to the control exercised over him by 
his priests and. nobles. 

A man’s life from day to day depended 
largely upon which class of society he be- 
longed to, for the people in these ancient 
kingdoms were divided into three general 
classes. Under the king, there was a small 
group made up of his royal relatives, the 
court nobility, lords of the great estates, 
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priests, and high government officials. Then 
there was a small middle class of merchants 
and skilled craftsmen, and below them the 
great mass of people—farmers and laborers, 
who lived in poverty. 

The king himself lived in a tremendous 
palace surrounded by many servants, body- 
guards, officials, nobles, and priests. The 
nobles, priests, and officials were necessary 
to the running of the government. Besides, 
the more of them there were, the more un- 
approachable and godlike the king appeared 
to his subjects, 


1 
| 
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Tt was the duty of the priests to see that 


the god-king was properly reverenced and 
that the gods themselves were kept content. 
Some of the best land was set aside for the 


support of the temples and priests. A large | 


part of the land was assigned to the nobles 
for their use and support. The nobles lived 
on their land in luxurious villas, made 
pleasant and beautiful by swimming pools 


and shaded gardens. Their houses were | 


light and airy, with many latticed windows, 
and were gaily decorated. Throu gh the labor 


of the lower classes, the life of the nobles was 
made one of ease and luxury. 

The officials served as governors, judges, 
tax collectors, and engineers in charge of 
irrigation. As long as they stayed in the 
king's favor, they were rich and powerful. 
But the king could remove them from office 
or have them executed for the slightest rea- 
son—or for no reason at all. The higher of- 
ficials were aided in their work by a number 
of clerks, secretaries, and record-keepers, 
called scribes. Four scribes of ancient Egypt 
are shown in the picture at the right. 

Among the most important of the kings 
servants were his army officers and the sol- 
diers they commanded. As long as a king 
could defeat his enemies, he could hold his 
kingdom and even enlarge it. If his army 
grew weak, he might lose his power en- 
tirely, and be replaced by another leader 
from his own country or a neighboring one. 


Ordinary men live in poverty 


Ordinary men, most of whom were farm- 
ers and laborers, did not gain much from 
the inventions that made the society they 
lived in more advanced than earlier ones. 
They lived in tiny huts of mud or sun-baked 
brick, and wore scanty clothes. They had a 
few simple household articles—pots of baked 
clay and tools of wood, stone, or copper. 
They cultivated little plots in the irrigated 
fields with crude hand plows. They could 
grow more food with less work than could 
their ancestors with stone tools, but it did 
them little good. Everything that they grew 
beyond the barest needs of their family was 
taken by the tax collector. 

If the farmer had any spare time after 
tilling the land and doing his share of work 
on the irrigation ditches, there was labor 
to be performed for the king. The more free 
time his subjects had, the larger and finer 
were the palaces, temples, and other build- 
ings that the king could build. If there was 
a poor harvest and food was scarce, the 
farmer and his family went hungry. 

So, although methods of farming im- 
proved, the farmer was often no better off 


Courtesy Boston Museum of Fine Arts 


The attentive scribes in this relief drawing 
of the Empire period are taking dictation 
for a higher official. 


than before. The benefit went to those who 
lived on the surplus above what the farmer 
required to keep his family alive. By super- 
vising the irrigation system and defending 
the farmers from their enemies, the king and 
his officers made possible the type of life 
lived in these fertile river valleys. They also 
enjoyed its benefits. 


Traders and craftsmen live fairly well 


Below the small privileged class of priests, 
nobles, and government officials, and above 
the mass of common farmers and laborers, 
was a small middle class, composed of 
traders and craftsmen. As men invented 
more things, the products that could be used 
in trade grew more numerous. The use of 
metals, in particular, increased trade greatly. 
Since deposits of metal are not distributed 
evenly over the earth’s surface, but are lo- 
cated in scattered places, the peoples who 
did not have such deposits had to get their 
metals from those who did have them. 

The invention of writing made trade 
easier in several ways. It prevented mis- 
understanding and forgetting. For example, 
a man who had a large piece of linen cloth 
could send it to a distant place with a 
list of the things he wanted in exchange. 
This was better than relying on the memory 
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Courtesy Metropolitan Museum of Art 


This golden headdress, originally inlaid with 
carnelian and. glass, was worn at the court 
of an Egyptian pharaoh. 


of a trader. Writing also made possible the 
recording of business agreements. 

Skilled craftsmen, as well as traders, were 
in demand as men invented more things and 
society became more complex. Although an 
ordinary farmer could probably make cloth 
good enough for his own clothes, it took 
great skill to make the fine cloths desired by 
the king and his officials. The making of 
beautifully shaped and painted pottery also 
needed the hand of an expert. And the need 
for skilled workmen was particularly great 
in making objects of metal. If a bronze sword 
was to be of good quality, the tin and copper 
had to be mixed in just the right manner in 
just the right proportions. The successful 
working of iron, which came into use in the 
Near East about 1200 B.C, was even more 
difficult, Thus, if new discoveries were to 
be of much use, there had to be expert 
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craftsmen who spent all their time learning 
and practicing their trades. They were the 


first manufacturers; their work was the be-, 


ginning of industry. The picture at the right 
shows skilled Egyptian workmen making 
furniture. 

The traders and craftsmen of the ancient 
Near East were fairly well paid for their 
work, and lived somewhat more pleasant 
lives than most men of their day. Neither the 
farmer of the river valley nor the ordinary 
nomad of the grassland could afford to buy 
products of distant countries from the trader 
or skillfully made tools from the craftsmen. 
The farmer might spend a long time scraping 
together énough to buy a good metal hoe. 
The nomad, unless he was a leader, had 
just as much difficulty buying his bronze 
dagger. But the kings and their officials 
could afford the rare goods of far countries, 
brought by the traders, and the articles made 
by expert craftsmen. Indeed, without them, 
the life of the king and the upper class could 
not have been so pleasant and so different 
from that of most people. The ornate head- 
dress in the picture at the left gives some 
idea of the luxury of the Egyptian court. 

Beautiful pottery, delicately made jewelry 
of gold and silver, and splendid furniture 
were produced for the king and the upper 
class by the combined efforts of the traders 
and craftsmen, For them the traders brought 
into a land the things that could not be pro- 
duced there, and the craftsmen contributed 
their skill and knowledge. The more suc- 
cessful merchants and traders lived in good 
houses near the palace. The kings were care- 
ful not to offend the traders lest they stay 
away from their countries entirely. And 
similarly, the nobles knew that force could 
not make craftsmen produce really fine work. 


Traders spread civilization 


Before men could carry on much trade 
over long distances, good methods of trans- 
portation were needed. The first traders had 
traveled on foot, and later on the backs of 
donkeys. But they could not carry much 
iron or tin or cloth in this way. It would 


These Egyptian cabinet-makers are making fine furniture. They have learned to use their 
tools with. great skill. The man in the center of the picture is rubbing down the surface 
of a well-made and beautiful table. The other men are using a saw, a drill, and a chisel. 


What other familiar tools do you find in this picture? 


not pay them to go very far unless they could By land and sea, the traders of the ancient 
carry more merchandise. The answer to this empires traveled to distant countries, carry- 
problem was the discovery of the wheel- ing merchandise and ideas about new ways 
one of the most important discoveries in of living. In this way, they helped spread 
history. early civilization far and wide. i 
Men had begun to make wheels some- 
time early in the Bronze Age, and they soon 
discovered how to join two wheels with an Ideas and inventions were spread through- 
axle. From this it was a short step to the out the Near East by warfare, as well as by 
building of a wheeled cart that could be trade. But warfare also tended, at times, 
pulled by oxen or horses. Wheeled carts were to destroy a peoples culture, or check its 
probably first used in the Fertile Crescent, development. 
and the knowledge of them spread from Among the most dangerous enemies of 
there to Egypt. the river valley dwellers were the pastoral 
Transportation by river and sea had also nomads of the steppe lands (see map, p. 
improved greatly. A painted Egyptian wall 25). Dwelling in crude tents and dressed 
carving, made about 2500 s.c, shows a іп skins, they looked with envy at the com- 
many-oared ship equipped with a double- fortable life of the people of the valleys. 
masted sail. And at that time, such ships had Naturally, they were tempted to try to con- 
been sailing the Mediterranean for hundreds quer the fertile land for themselves. 
of years. Usually the nomads had poorer weapons 
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Hardy nomads raid the fertile farm lands 


than the more advanced people of the val- 
leys. But they lived a healthful, vigorous 
life and were strong and active. Sometimes 
the superior weapons of the valley people 
helped them to defeat the nomads and to 
drive them off, but often the nomads won 
and conquered the farm land of the valleys. 
One of the most dramatic stories of such 
a conquest is the account in the Bible that 
tells how nomadic Israelites, or Hebrews, 


drove the Canaanites from the hill country of | 
Palestine. І 

The peoples of the Fertile Crescent were 
also attacked by peoples who lived in the 
hills and mountains to the northeast. These 
people made only a meager living from 
herding and seasonal farming, so they also 
hoped to better themselves by conquering, 
or at least plundering, the settled communi- 
ties in the valleys. 


EGYPT HAS A LONG AND COLORFUL HISTORY 


Upon the foundations laid by New Stone 
Age man, the river valley peoples had built 
some of the earliest cultures in the world. 
In many ways, the life of these various early 
kingdoms and empires was similar, and the 
problems they faced were the same. All 
were dependent on agriculture, made pos- 
sible by irrigation. 

In other ways, the countries of the ancient 
Near East differed. Their geography was 
not entirely the same. They were made up 
of different peoples, with different back- 
grounds, customs, and shades of belief. 

From the experience of these peoples, 
came many of the inventions, customs, and 
ideas which are still important in Western 
Civilization. Let us take a brief look at the 
most important of these kingdoms and em- 
pires. First of all, let us follow the story of 
Egypt. 


The Egyptians make great progress during 
the Old Kingdom 


The pharaoh who united Egypt in 3000 
B.C. is shown in Egyptian art as a ruthless, 
conquering warrior. He established the first 
of many dynasties, or successions of kings, 
who ruled Egypt for thousands of years. 
From the beginning, Egyptian life centered 
around agriculture. Egyptian farmers paid 
their taxes to the pharaoh’s government in 
the form of grain and other farm produce, 
and the Egyptians worked out a system of 
numbers for recording these taxes, The be- 
ginnings of geometry, too, were connected 
with the needs of the farmers, Every year, 
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the alluvial soil left by the Nile floods wiped 
out the boundaries of farms and fields, and 
the Egyptians developed enough knowledge 
to survey the land and replace the bound- - 
aries. They could also calculate the area 
of a circle and a rectangle and could estimate 
the amount of grain in a storage bin. 

The first period of Egyptian history, known 
as the Old. Kingdom, lasted until about 2100 
B.c.—900 years after the union of the Two 
Lands in 3000 в.с. During this period, the - 
Egyptians made great strides in engineering 1 


and architecture, and in the organizing and 
directing of large crews of workmen. They 
did not have wheels at that time, and trans- 


ported heavy materials by dragging them on 
sledges or by rolling them on logs. But they 
did know how to use levers. 

Progress in building and in organization 
is shown by the pyramid-shaped tombs con- 
structed after 2700 в.с. to shelter the bodies 
of the pharaohs. A pyramid is a great mass 
of limestone masonry. It took thousands of 
a pharaoh’s subjects years of endless toil to 
build one of these pyramids. The largest of 
them occupies 18 acres and stands nearly 
500 feet high. The second largest is shown 
in the picture at the right. : 

The building of these great pyramids re- 
vealed the Egyptians' concern with the future 
life. Although many early peoples believed 
in a life after death, none placed such em- 
phasis upon it as did the ancient Egyptians. 
They believed that a man's soul would sur- 
vive after death only if his body were pre- 
served and buried with proper funeral rites. 


They therefore discovered ways of preserv- 
ing, or mummifying, the human body. 

The Egyptians, like some other peoples in 
both earlier and later times, believed that 
whatever a man might need in the future life 
should be buried with him. The tombs of the 
pharaohs were filled with gold, silver, jewels, 
and ornaments of all sorts. Food was also 
placed with the dead pharaoh. Scenes from 
the pharaoh's life on earth were painted on 
the walls of the tomb. For example, a pharaoh 
might be shown sitting in state, talking with 
his wife, leading his warriors, hunting, 
supervising the building of the pyramid 
that was to be his tomb, and going out 
among his subjects. These pictures tell much 
of what is known today about life in an- 
cient Egypt. 

Surrounding the tomb of the pharaoh him- 
self were the smaller tombs of his relatives 
and of nobles and other high government 
officials. These tombs were rectangular in 
shape. The common man was buried with 
simple funeral rites in the Old Kingdom and 
his body was not mummified. The people 
believed that the pharaoh as god-king could 
bestow immortality upon his relatives and 
upon nobles and other high officials by grant- 
ing them tombs and burial rites. 

Naturally, such beliefs strengthened the 
power of the pharaoh and the desire of his 
officials to carry out his will and win his 
approval And naturally, too, the common 
people envied the nobles whom they con- 
sidered fortunate, not only in this world, but 
in their hope of a better life in the next. 

In spite of their many privileges, life in 
the Old Kingdom was not entirely without 
troubles even for the pharaohs and the privi- 
leged. Egypt had been united by force, and 
force was needed to keep it united. The 
very name of the sun-god—Amon-Re—was an 
attempt to consolidate and unify the king- 
dom. One part of the country worshiped a 
chief god Amon, and another worshiped Re. 
The two names were hyphenated in an at- 
tempt to satisfy all. 

During the long years of the Old King- 
dom, the Egyptians were somewhat isolated 
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Philip Gendreau 
From the terrace of this modern hotel the 
traveler looks out upon one of the great 
pyramids, near Gizeh. The facing, or outer 
surface, of this pyramid has partly worn away 
or been removed. Beneath it can be seen 
the step-like arrangement of great stones 
that make up the sides of the pyramid. Each 
of these stones weighs about two and a halj 
tons. They were quarried and put in place 
by workmen of the Old Kingdom. 


from the rest of the world, but not entirely 
so. They made some excursions into south- 
western Asia. They lived in fear of the 
Negroes of Nubia, who lived south of them, 
above the cataracts of the Nile (see map, 
p. 86), and of the nomadic Berber tribes of 
the North African desert. In time, too, vari- 
ous nomadic tribes from Asia filtered down 
into the delta land and began to settle there. 


The Middle Kingdom is founded and 
flourishes 


About 2100 s.c. the first great period of 
Egypts history came to an end in civil war 


and social turmoil The nobles had grown 
wealthy and powerful and some ruled as 
they pleased on their land, disregarding the 
pharaoh and warring against each other. 
Apparently, also, class warred against class. 
At times, more than one man claimed to 
be pharaoh. Nubian bowmen, who had been 
enlisted as hired soldiers in the frontier 
armies of Upper Egypt, took occasion to 
plunder the Egyptians. Northern Egyptians 
complained that the “Asiatics” were over- 
running much of the delta land, and that the 
southern Egyptians refused to pay their 
taxes. The irrigation system was neglected, 
and famine followed. 

Finally, after 2100 s.c, the prince of 
Thebes, in Upper Egypt, made himself ruler 
of the whole land. The Middle Kingdom 
dates from this event. Once again, a suc- 
cession of strong pharaohs governed Egypt. 
The irrigation system was restored and ex- 
tended. Great engineering projects were 
undertaken and completed. Dikes and dams 
were built to provide reservoirs in which 
water could be stored. 

The pharaohs of the Middle Kingdom also 
conquered part of Nubia and established a 
strong frontier against the Nubians. They 
warred with the Libyans and fought in Pales- 
tine and Syria (see picture-map, p. 47). But 
they did not establish control outside the 
Nile valley. 

As the Old Kingdom was remarkable for 
the pyramids, the Middle Kingdom was re- 
markable for literature, art, and ideas. Some 
of the writings of ancient Egypt have been 
lost, but others have been preserved. Among 
them are love poems, hymns, and tales of 
adventure on land and sea. Middle Kingdom 
Egyptians likewise laid the foundations of 
medicine, although many of their teachings 
were interwoven with magic, as medical lore 
still is in many parts of the world. 

These Egyptians also used magic formulas, 
which were believed to guarantee a happy 
life after death. A change had come about 
in men’s thinking in the Middle Kingdom, 
for ordinary men could then claim funeral 
rites and hope for immortality. They be- 
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lieved that their souls would be judged after 
death by the river-god, Osiris, and began to 
think that their conduct in this life might 
determine their happiness in the next. But 
they bought charms and magic formulas from 
the priests, thinking that these might affect 
Osiris’ judgment upon them. 


A great empire is won—and lost 


The second great period of Egypt, like the 
first, ended in civil war, with various local 
rulers contending against each other. Dur- 


ing this disorder, Egypt was invaded by an ` 


Asiatic people called the Hyksos, or Shepherd 
Kings. The Hyksos swept down upon Egypt 
with chariots and horses, and with superior 
weapons. They rapidly conquered the valley 
and for nearly 200 years looted Egypt and 
ruled its people harshly. 

About 1580 mc, the Egyptians rebelled 
against the Hyksos, and under the leader- 
ship of a new pharaoh, drove them from 
Egypt. But the Egyptians had changed some- 
what under the years of Hyksos domination. 
They had acquired the means of more effi- 
cient warfare—horses and chariots—from their 
conquerors. And these they now proceeded 
to use, Under the pretext of making their 
country safe from invasion in the future, 
they conquered a great part of southwestern 
Asia. They extended their rule into the 
desert, to the west and east, and conquered 
Nubia to the south. The Egyptians had estab- 
lished an empire—for their time and place; 
at least, a ^world empire." They built a large 
fleet to maintain and protect it. Egypt grew 


rich from foreign trade and from booty and 


the tribute of conquered people. Even the 
trading cities of the Aegean peoples (p. 26) 
are thought to have been in league with her. 

The Egyptian Empire was somewhat 
weakened by a religious quarrel among the 
upper classes, The priesthood of Amon had 
become politically powerful, wealthy, and 
corrupt. In the fourteenth century B.C. а 
young pharaoh, usually known as [khnaton, 
tried to change the nation's religion and re- 
form its worship. Unlike most men of his 
time, Ikhnaton did not believe in the worship 


of many gods, but in one all-powerful god, 
whom he called Aton. Ikhnaton thought of 
Aton as a kindly god, who ruled not over 
one locality or nation, but over all the peoples 
of the world, as the Egyptians then knew it. 
No statues or pictures were made of Aton, 
but he was represented in Egyptian art by 
a symbol—a sun with many rays, and a hand 
at the end of each ray. Ikhnaton attempted 
to abolish the priesthood of Amon and for- 
bade the worship of any god but Aton. After 
Ikhnaton's death, however, the priests of 
Amon wiped out the worship of Aton, and 
the Egyptians returned to the worship of 
Amon and many other gods. A magnificent 
temple built for Amon is shown in the pic- 
ture at the right. 

During his reign, Ikhnaton had neglected 
to defend the outer provinces of the empire. 
So, to a certain extent, had his father before 
him. The Egyptian court was powerful and 
wealthy, receiving tribute from the kings of 
many lands. Perhaps the pharaohs had 
grown overconfident and did not take seri- 
ously appeals for help from their allies and 
subject kings near the frontiers. 

Warrior pharaohs after Ikhnaton were able 
to restore some of the Asiatic possessions of 
the empire, but only for a time. New king- 
doms had grown to power in Asia. Weakness 
at home and the combined attacks of un- 


Philip Gendreau 


The ancient Egyptians used no cement in 
constructing such huge buildings as the 
temple of Amon at Luxor, but relied upon 
the great weight of the stones to hold them 
in place. 


friendly nations cost Egypt not only her 
empire but finally her independence. After 
the middle of the tenth century в.с., the land 
of Egypt itself was often ruled by alien kings. 


OLD BABYLONIA, LAND OF MANY PEOPLES 


Independent city-states war with one another 


While Egyptian civilization had been de- 
veloping in the Nile valley, a neighboring 
civilization had been growing up in the 
valley of the Tigris and Euphrates rivers. 
As early as 4000 B.C., a number of little city- 
states existed in the lower part of the valley, 
in a region which has since been called 
Babylonia, from the name of the city, Baby- 
lon. The civilization of this region from the 
beginning to about 1500 в.о. is sometimes 
known as that of Old Babylonia. 

The inhabitants of the early Babylonian 
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city-states lived a life similar to that of early 
Egypt, irrigating and farming the valley 
land. But instead of forming a central gov- 
ernment, they continued to live in inde- 
pendent city-states, each of which worshiped 
its own god. From time to time, groups of 
these cities formed brief military alliances. 

In general two kinds of people lived in 
Babylonia in early days. In the southern 
group of cities, in the region called Sumer, 
lived a people who had probably come from 
the hill country to the northeast. In the 
center of each great city, they built a high 
temple tower for the worship of its gods. 


The Sumerians were a round-headed people, 
and the men shaved like the Egyptians. 

In the northern group of cities, in the 
region called Akkad, there lived a people of 
nomadic origin, from the steppe-desert. The 
Akkadians were longheaded, and their men 
were usually bearded. 

As the various city-states of Old Babylonia 
warred among themselves, power passed 
from one to another. The culture of Old 
Babylonia represented the mingling of its 
peoples. In general, the Sumerians laid the 
foundations for Babylonian culture, and the 
Akkadians, and various invaders who came 
later, adapted this culture and added to it. 


Sargon and Hammurabi build great empires 


During the time of Old Babylonia, two 
great empires were established, About 2400 
B.C, a great Akkadian warrior, Sargon, con- 
quered an empire that stretched from the 
Persian Gulf far up the Tigris-Euphrates 
valley. The Akkadians ruled this empire for 
200 years. Then various Sumerian cities 
seized power, one after another, 

Finally the valley was invaded bya people 
from Syria, and the power of both Sumer and 
Akkad was crushed. Under their great king 
Hammurabi, the invaders established an em- 
pire that was almost as great as that of 
Sargon. It was short-lived, however, In 
about 1600 s.c., Old Babylonia suffered in- 
vasion. A semi-barbarian mountain people, 
the Kassites, came down from the hills to the 
east, conquered Old Babylonia, and held it 
for four centuries. 


The Babylonians make new inventions and 
gain new knowledge 


Unlike the Egyptians, the Babylonians did 
not expect a life after death that would re- 
semble life on this earth. Instead they looked 
forward only to the dreary prospect of doing 
nothing in a land of darkness. As a result, 
they used their energies in the affairs of this 
world rather than in building gigantic tombs 
in preparation for an after-life, 

After its conquest by the Kassites, Old 
Babylonia was not of much political im- 
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portance in the Near East. But its inhabitants 
had already made significant advances in 
ways of thinking and living. They were 
among the first people in the world to use 
wheeled carts and chariots, and they passed 
this knowledge on to other peoples of the 
Near East. As a help in farming, they had 
invented a combined plow and sowing ma- 
chine. They had advanced to a level far 


above the Egyptians in their knowledge of — 


astronomy and mathematics. They had built 
impressive cities containing houses palaces, 
and many-terraced temple towers. Since 
stone was lacking in Babylonia, these build- 
ings were made of sun-dried brick and little 
of them remains today. 


Trade and business in Old Babylonia 

Next to farming and stock raising, the chief 
occupation of the Babylonians was trade. 
From early times, they traded their surplus 
grain and wool for the stone, metal, wood, 
olive oil, and wine produced in the hill- 
country upstream. For a long time, a large 
part of the trading in the Near East was 
carried on by Babylonians. They traveled 
with their goods from country to country, to 
the eastern Mediterranean region, to Egypt, 
and probably even to India. The ki ngs care- 
fully protected them from harm and allowed 
them to come and go at will. The Baby- 
lonians did not learn the languages of the 
people they traded with; the local traders 
learned Babylonian. Thus, Babylonian be- 
came an international language, and every- 
one who took part in trade had to learn it. 

A great part of Babylonian trade was either 
carried on or dominated by the priests, who 
needed imported products in the worship 
of the gods. From wealth contributed to the 
temples, the priests became the great finan- 
ciers and merchants of Babylon. The money 
used in Babylonia was not coined money, but 
metal ingots of fixed weight. Like other well- 
to-do Babylonians, the priests owned slaves. 
Some of these slaves worked in the temples, 
and their products were sold by the priests. 
Others were hired out to work in private 
industry, 


The kings of Babylonia took a greater part 
in regulating business than did the pharaohs 
of Egypt. Within limits, they fixed wages, 
ceiling prices on merchandise, and even doc- 
tors’ fees. 

Hundreds of thousands of Babylonian con- 
tracts, promissory notes, and other business 
records exist to this day. It was centuries 
before Europeans developed such an ad- 
vanced system of business contracts. The 
Babylonian writing material was a clay tablet, 
and the syllabic language of the Babylonians 
was impressed into it with a sharp instru- 
ment that made wedge-shaped marks. This 
writing has been called cuneiform, from the 
Latin word for wedge. 


Babylonian law and society favor the wealthy 


The Babylonians are also remembered for 
King Hammurabi’s code of laws, which he 
was thought to have received directly from 
the sun-god. Several similar codes of laws, 
in Sumerian and Akkadian, dating from 2000 
to 1500 в.с., have also been discovered in 
recent years. 

Compared to modern laws, the laws of 
Hammurabi were severe. Under them, many 
offenses that would be considered minor in 
our time were punishable by death. Others 
were punishable by mutilation. It was many 
centuries before such “cruel and unusual 


punishments” were outlawed, as they are in 
the Constitution of the United States and 
the Charter of Human Rights of the United 
Nations. But the laws of Hammurabi and 
the officers who enforced them helped to 
hold his empire together. And Hammurabi 
was proud of the fact that these laws were 
written so that other men, as well as the 
priests, could read them and know exactly 
what they were. 

Hammurabis laws favored the wealthy. 
They provided a greater punishment for an 
offense against a well-to-do and prominent 
citizen than for the same offense committed 
against a common man. Many centuries 
passed before all men were considered 
“equal before the law,” a principle which has 
become a sacred article of democratic 
practice. 

People in ancient Babylonia were divided 
into classes much as they were in ancient 
Egypt, but the classes in Babylonia were 
fixed by law and were more rigidly estab- 
lished than in Egypt. Slavery, too, was com- 
mon in Babylonia. Strangely enough, women 
—if they were not slaves—held a rather high 
position. A woman’s position in the family 
depended on the marriage dowry she had 
brought her husband: But women were 
allowed to hold property and to engage in 
business. 


POWER SHIFTS WESTWARD IN THE 
FERTILE CRESCENT 


The Hittites briefly rule an empire 


While the Hyksos were still ruling Egypt, 
and the Kassites were ruling Babylonia, a 
new empire had grown up in north central 
Asia Minor. This was the empire of the 
Hittites, The Hittites are chiefly remembered 
as the first people to work iron and spread 
the use of iron tools throughout the Near 
East. Iron makes a much stronger, harder 
sword or spear than bronze and takes a 
sharper edge. Iron also makes much better 
tools for the uses of peace. 

The Hittite empire was loosely organized 


but powerful. It continued to grow during 
the Empire Period of Egypt, when the 
pharaohs were extending their conquests into 
Asia. The Hittite and Egyptian empires 
came into conflict over their claims, and the 
Hittites, in large measure, broke the power 
of Egypt. But the Hittites themselves had 
been weakened by the conflict, and about 
1200 s.c, they were overwhelmed by bar- 
barian invaders from the north. 


Small nations rise to power 


After 1200 в.с., there was no great power 
in the Near East for centuries. In the western 
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1. Many thousands of years 
ago men began to live by farm- 
ing in the fertile valleys of the 
Nile, and the Tigris and Euphra- 
tes rivers. As time passed they 
established governments, built 
cities, and carried on trade. 
There were numerous wars be- 
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bordering on the Tigris and 

Euphrates rivers. In 1900 B.C. 

King Hammurabi established a 

Babylonian Empire which was 


0 .C. 
" 1900 B.C 


B.C. all of Egypt had been h 3400 B.C. 
united under one pharaoh. 
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THE ANCIENT NEAR EAST 


end of the Fertile Crescent, various small 
nations rose to power for a short while and 
made lasting contributions to civilization. 
The lands of these nations are shown on the 
picture-map. 

One group of great importance were the 
Phoenicians, who lived along the coast of 
Syria. There they built their great cities, 
Byblos, Tyre, and Sidon. The narrow coastal 
region where they lived contained little farm- 
ing land. What level land there was did not 
compare in fertility with the rich river val- 
leys of the Nile or of the Tigris and Euphrates 
rivers. The Phoenicians raised some grain 
and pastured a few animals on hills too steep 
to farm. They were also expert craftsmen, 
But their chief way of making a living was 
by sailing the seas, They were fishermen, 
Pirates, and traders. 

Some of the products offered in trade by 
the Phoenicians were the handicrafts of their 
own countrymen. The Phoenicians were fam- 
ous throughout the ancient world for their 
textiles, purple dye, metalwork, and blown 
glass. The Phoenician traders also sailed in 
search of products they could sell, They 
carried gold, bronze, and iron from the lands 


— lonio lived the Assyrians. These 
«people were fierce and ruthless 
warriors. They are said to have 
had the first army completely 
equipped with iron weapons, 


they built a large empire. 


10, Northwest of Old Baby- 1. 


Between 900 В.С. and 700 B,C. 58. 


along the shores of the Black Sea and the 
Aegean. From Egypt they brought glass- 
ware, linen, and works of art. From Spain 
and Britain came silver, lead, and tin. 

Since the Phoenicians had become skilled 
in navigation, and were daring mariners, 
they became the Breat sea-traders of the 
ancient world. As trade increased, they 
founded trading posts throughout the Medi- 
terranean region. As the population of 
Phoenicia multiplied, the narrow strip of 
coastland between the mountains and the 
sea became crowded, and many of the people 
sailed to the overseas trading colonies to find 
new homes. The most important of the 
Phoenician overseas trading cities was near 
the site of modern Tunis, in North Africa. 
Carthage, founded about 800 B.C., soon be- 
came the trading center of the western 
Mediterranean. From Carthage, Phoenician 
ships sailed to the coasts of Italy, France, and 
Spain, and even to England. 

The products carried by the Phoenicians 
were valuable. But even more valuable were 
their system of writing, and their accounts 
of what men were doing and thinking and 
how they were living in far countries. As 


12. in 612 B.C. the Assyrian 
Empire collapsed under attacks 
by the Chaldeans (E), who had 
conquered Babylonia and then 
joined the Medes (F) as they 
swept out of the eastern grass- 
lands. Under the Chaldeans, 
Babylonia again became power- 
THE ful and for a time ruled most of 
ASSYRIAN the Fertile Crescent, To the n 
ath- 
| geb kot азылы 
еш; $70 В.с. nina to march (C; 


5. About 1700 B.C. fierce no- 
mads overran Egypt (A), and 
а semi-barboric people from 
the mountains conquered Baby- 
lonia (B). 


After many years of bitter hard- 
ship the Egyptians rebelled and 
drove out the nomads but Baby- 
lonian civilization languished for 
more than a thousand years. 


13. Under their brilliant leader 
Cyrus the Great, the Persians 
carried all before them from 
Babylonia to the border of India. 
By 500 B.C. Egypt had been 
conquered and the Persian King 
Darius ruled the greatest em- 
pire men had yet seen (H). 


6. After the nomads were 
driven out, the Egyptian pha- 
raohs tried to prevent further in- 
vasions by conquering the lands 
to the northeast—Palestine and 
Syria (C). By 1450 B.C. Egyp- 
tian civilization was at the height 
of its splendor. 


14. For two centuries Persian 
kings ruled their great empire 
with wisdom and ability. They 
were able administrators and 
built an elaborate system of 
post roads for trade and move- 
ment of troops. 


EGYPTIAN 
EMPIRE 


1450 B.C. 


15. The Persian kings, although 
autocratic rulers, were unusually 
just to the peoples they con- 
quered. For the first time a gov- 
ernment was based on freedom 
of worship and equal responsi- 
bility for all peoples. This was a 
great forward step and the 
Persian Empire enjoyed peace 
and prosperity for many years. 


8. During the ten centuries fol- 
lowing 1500 B.C. many kingdoms 
and empires rose and fell in the 
Fertile Crescent. Between 1500 
B.C. and 1300 B.C. a people 
called the Hittites ruled a large 
empire in north-central Asia 
Minor (D). Between 1200 B.C. 
and 900 B.C. the land around 
the eastern end of the Mediter- 
ranean was ruled by various 
small nations. The most important 
of these were the Lydians, the 
Phoenicians, the Arameans, and 
the Hebrews. 


эму SRPUS 


16. The great empire that 
Darius built was broken up in 
323 B.C. by Greek soldiers un- 
der the Macedonian leader, 
Alexander the Great, But Per- 
sian civilization, which: merged 
the ideas and achievements of 
all the peoples the Persians had 
ruled, lived on to influence the 
lives of millions of people in 
later times. 


the Phoenicians sailed their ships over the 
seas, they helped spread the civilization of 
the Near East wherever they went. 

Another early trading people were the 
Phoenicians’ neighbors—the Arameans. They 
adopted the Phoenician alphabet and spread 
it by land trade, as the Phoenicians spread 
it by sea trade. The Aramean language was 
adopted by the peoples of the Fertile Cres- 
cent, and the cuneiform language of Old 
Babylonia passed out of use. 

In the land of Palestine, also in the western 
end of the Fertile Crescent, lived the He- 
brews, who had driven out the Canaanites, 
There, under the leadership of a tribal king 
and warrior, Saul, they established the united 
kingdom of Judah and Israel—the two great 
divisions of the Hebrew people. David con- 
solidated this kingdom and prepared the way 
for his son Solomon. The Old Testament 
tells of the magnificence of Solomon, who 
began to rule about 960 s.c. This famous 
Hebrew king was on friendly terms with the 
king of Tyre and the pharaoh of Egypt. For 
the building of his temple at Jerusalem, he 
had cedars brought from the hills of Lebanon, 
After Solomon’s time, the Hebrew kingdom 
broke into two parts—Israel in the north and 
Judah in the south—and was weakened for 
invasion and conquest by its neighbors, 

In 722 s.c., Israel was conquered by the 
Assyrians, and its most prominent people were 
carried away into captivity. Later, in 586 в.с., 
the Babylonians conquered Judah and car- 
ried off some of its inhabitants as captives. 
From that time on, the Hebrews and their 
descendants have generally been known as 
Jews. 

The great Hebrew contributions to civiliza- 
tion were moral principles and religion. Be- 
fore their conquest of Canaan, some of the 
Hebrews had been for generations in bond- 
age under Egyptian pharaohs, They were 
led to freedom—and into the land of Canaan 
—by the great reformer, Moses. The Bible 
tells how Moses persuaded his people to 
abandon the idol-worship which they had 
learned from the Egyptians and return to the 
worship of the one God as instituted by 
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Abraham-the traditional father of their 
faith. Moses also gave his people the Ten 
Commandments. He taught that the one 
God was a "jealous god," who would mot 
allow the worship of any rival gods. In this, 
his teaching was somewhat like that of 
Ikhnaton in regard to Aton. The Ten Com- 
mandments also forbade the people to make 
any “graven image"—a statue or picture—to 
represent their God. It is from the Hebrew 
religion that the Christian, and also in a way 
the Mohammedan, idea of a single all-power- 
ful divinity has developed. 


The mighty Assyrian Empire rules by terror 

Assyria, which became the next great em- 
pire of the Near East, had begun its existence 
as a series of trading posts for Old Babylonia. 
As you can see on the map on page 36, its 
final capital, Nineveh, was located at a place 


which commands the exit and entrance of | 


goods from Babylonia. At this place, too, 
goods were transferred from a land route 
and were sent down the Tigris River. The 
Assyrians and the Hittites warred for control 
of this route. The Assyrians fought to con- 
trol more and more of it to the west—and 
also to extend their control southward over 
Babylonia. 

From their Hittite neighbors, the Assyrians 
had learned the use of iron, and they them- 
selves became skilled—and ruthless—war- 
riors. With bowmen, spearmen, and shield 
bearers, reinforced by armed horsemen and 
war chariots, they overwhelmed their ene- 
mies. By about 800 в.с., they controlled a 
large empire, embracing all the Fertile 
Crescent, lands far to the north, and the 
Sinai Peninsula. For a time they even ruled 
part of Egypt. The Assyrians used terror as 
a means of discouraging opposition. When 
they conquered a country, they killed and 
tortured large numbers of people. The As- 
syrian Empire was firmly organized, but re- 
lied entirely on military force to hold it 
together. 

In 612 s.c., the Assyrians themselves were 
overthrown, and their capital, Nineveh, de- 
stroyed—to the rejoicing of all peoples 


Courtesy Oriental Institute, University of Chicago 


The four fluted columns shown in the' foreground, together with nine others, are all that 
remain of the great number that supported the roof of the Audience Hall of Darius and 
Xerxes. The slender fluted columns are in striking contrast to the monumental columns of 
the Egyptian temple of Amon, shown on page 43. Even though damaged, they are con- 
sidered among the most nearly perfect works of man. 


throughout the Fertile Crescent. A combina- 
tion of peoples had joined together in war 
to overthrow the Assyrians. Foremost among 
them were the Chaldeans. These people had 
newly come to importance in Babylonia and 
had captured Babylon, the capital. The 
Chaldeans then joined with new invaders 
from the north and northeast. These were a 
people called the Medes and their relatives, 
the Persians, who had come from the eastern 
grasslands, the vast plateau of Iran (see map, 


page 36). 
The Chaldeans rule New Babylonia 


For a time after the Assyrians were over- 
thrown, the Chaldeans ruled most of the 
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Fertile Crescent. Their empire was known 
as the Chaldean, or New Babylonian Em- 
pire. Babylon was rebuilt and became a 
great and imposing city. The Chaldeans 
furthered the science of astronomy but also 
fostered astrology, which claims that the 
planets influence the lives of human beings. 
Astrology was spread by the Chaldeans to 
other ancient countries, and its false beliefs 
have persisted among uninformed people 
even to this day. 


The Persian Empire rules efficiently and with 
tolerance 


The power of New Babylonia was short- 
lived. The Persian warrior, Cyrus the Great, 


conquered the Chaldeans and also the 
wealthy King Croesus of Lydia. The ancient 
empires of the Babylonians, Egyptians, Hit- 
tites, and Assyrians were brought under the 
rule of Persian kings. The extent of their 
empire is shown on the map on page 47. 
The empire of Cyrus was even greater in 
extent than the Assyrian Empire had been 
at its height. Cyrus reigned over some 
40,000,000 subjects. 

The Persians governed this vast empire 
well. The emperor Darius divided the em- 
pire into 20 provinces, each under a governor 
directly responsible to him. The picture on 
page 49 shows the remains of the audience 
hall of this great emperor and his son Xerxes. 
The Persian emperors were autocratic, but 
they governed efficiently and did not ор- 
press conquered peoples as the Assyrians had 
done. Like other ancient rulers in the Near 

' East, the Persian emperors gave the common 


people no voice in their government. But 
they did allow all subject peoples the right | 
to worship their own gods and they did not 
attempt to destroy the cultures of conquered 
nations. 

The religion of the Persians themselves 
was more advanced than many of the reli- 
gions of ancient times. The great Persian 
reformer, Zoroaster, is sometimes ranked with 
the Egyptian Ikhnaton and the Hebrew 
Moses. 

Zoroaster taught that all men should wor- 
ship one god, called Ormuzd, or Ahura- 
Mazda. Ormuzd was regarded as the source 
of all good and was believed to fight con- 
tinually the powers of evil. Zoroaster's teach- 
ings were accepted by the Persians. Later, 
Mithraism, a religion developed from the 
ideas of Zoroaster, became an important reli- 
gion in the Roman Empire and a serious 
rival to Christianity. 


USING WHAT YOU HAVE LEARNED 


l. How did Egypt and the Fertile Crescent dif- 
fer geographically? How did the differences 
affect the political development of each land? 


2. With what types of officials did rulers of 
the ancient Near East surround themselves? 
How many of these types are part of our gov- 
ernment? Into what classes were the people 
of the ancient Near East generally divided? 


З. What labor was required of farmers in the 
Near East in addition to tilling the soil? What 
benefits did the farmer receive in return? 


4. What were some products of the skilled 
craftsmen of southwest Asia and northern Africa? 
How did traders aid their production and dis- 
tribution? Why did the farmers not benefit very 
much from the work of traders and craftsmen? 


5. What methods of transporting goods were 
used by the traders of the ancient world? 


6. Egyptian history is divided into the Old 
Kingdom, Middle Kingdom, and Empire, What, 
aside from the element of time, distinguishes 
each period? How has Egyptian belief in life 
after death greatly increased our knowledge of 
Egyptian life? 


7. In the history of the Ti 
what part was played 
(b) Kassites, (c) 


gris-Euphrates valley, 
by the: (a) Babylonians, 
Assyrians, (d) Chaldeans, (e) 
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Persians? Which made significant contributions 
to the advancement of civilization? 


8. What are “business contracts”? How did they 
affect trade in ancient Babylonia? W hy? 


9. How was the history of the Assyrians affected 
by: (a) Hittites, (b) Chaldeans, (c) Medes, 
(d) Persians? Why did the people of the Fertile 
Crescent rejoice when Nineveh fell? In what 
ways do you suppose their lot was better under 
the Chaldeans and the Persians? 


10. Although the standard of living of the 
American farmer, craftsman, and tradesman is 
higher than that of similar workers in the ancient 
river-valley civilizations, their relative standards 
of living have changed very little. Is this state- 
ment true, false, or partially true and partially 
false? Explain, 


ll. Which has had the greatest influence проп 
your life? (a) the wheel, (b) the internal com- 
bustion engine, (c) atomic energy. 


12. Imagine yourself a citizen of a modern 
country in which the people thought their presi- 
dent a god. Then answer these questions: (a) 
Would you write a letter to the ruler, telling him 
you thought he was mistaken in his foreign 
policy? (b) Would you request an interview 
with the ruler? (c) Would you go on a tour of 
the executive mansion? (d) Would there be 


any need for a constitution? A Congress? A Su- 
preme Court? Give your reasons for each 
answer. 


13. Most lands in the ancient world were in- 
vaded and conquered from time to time. Do you 
know of any invasions and conquests in the area 
that is now the United States? In what ways 
were they similar to, or different from, the in- 
vasions referred to in Chapter 3? 


14. Imagine yourself a young citizen of the 
ancient Near East trying to decide upon a voca- 
tion, List your preferences in order of desir- 
ability, giving a brief statement of the duties of 
each and reasons why it is more desirable than 
those which follow it. As a matter of fact, what 
did determine the vocation of most citizens? 


15. Write a Who's Who of Ancient Peoples, in- 
cluding those mentioned in this chapter. Include 
in each peoples’ “biography,” their outstanding 
contributions to man’s progress. Refer to the 
general characteristics of a civilized people on 
pages 14 and 15, and use these four points as 
your basic organization. 


16. A historian has to be something of a detec- 
tive in his study of ancient peoples and be able 
to make intelligent and reasonable deductions 
from available facts. Locate some known facts 
about the Great Pyramid of King Khufu, or 
Cheops of Egypt and become a historical detec- 
tive by drawing reasonable deductions from 
these facts. For example: Some of the stones 
of the pyramid weigh as much as 50 tons, yet 
they were fitted together so perfectly that the 
joints could hardly be detected. On the basis 
of these two facts, what deductions can be made 
about Egyptian knowledge and ability in: (a) 
mathematics, (b) workmanship, (c) engineer- 
ing, (d) tools, (e) government? 


17. Continue your detective work by learning 
as much as you can about the Code of Ham- 
murabi, making as many deductions as possible. 
Here is an example: One of Hammurabi's laws 
reads: If a physician operate on a man for a 
severe wound with a bronze lancet and cause 
the man’s death; or open an abscess in the eye 
of a man with a bronze lancet and destroy the 
man’s eye, they shall cut off his fingers. One of 
the deductions we can make from this law is that 
at least a crude type of medicine was known to 
the Babylonians, and rather widely practiced by 
professionals, Otherwise, this would not have 
been important enough to include in the fewer 
than 300 laws of the Code. 


18. Three of the world's great religious leaders 
were mentioned in this chapter: Ikhnaton, 


Moses, and Zoroaster. For each obtain the fol- 
lowing: (a) time (exact dates where possible), 
(b) religious principles or beliefs, (c) how his 


‘religious principles were an improvement over 


the accepted beliefs of his time, and (d) the 
extent of his influence upon succeeding genera- 
tions. 


19. No text can include all the interesting facts 
of man's history. As a means of expanding your 
knowledge, make an oral, written, or illustrated 
report on one of these topics: (a) Buildings. 
Egyptian Temples and Architecture; Babylonian 
Architecture. (b) Communication. The Phoeni- 
cians as the “Missionaries of Civilization"; Cunei- 
form Writing; Assyrian Libraries. (c) Scientific 
Advancement. The Irrigation Systems of Egypt 
and Babylonia; Babylonian Mathematics; The 


‘Nile-Red Sea Canal; Embalming in Ancient 


Egypt. (d) Other. Modes of Dress in Egypt; 
The Position of the Pharaoh in Egypt; Weapons 
of War in the River Valleys of the Near East. 


READINGS FOR UNIT 1 


There are many books to help you better 
understand how men began to build civilization. 
The World Book Encyclopedia and Compton’s 
Pictured Encyclopedia contain information on 
primitive man, past and present. Dorothy Mills’s 
The Book of the Ancient World is excellent; and 
J. H. Breasted’s Ancient Times, Chapters 1-8, 
contains a careful summary of man’s achieve- 
ments in the eastern Mediterranean area. 


A good treatment of the Qo of religion 
is contained in This Believing World, by Lewis 
Browne, Book 1 and Book 2, Chapters 1-3. W. 
H. Van Loon's The Arts, Chapters 1-4, has ma- 
terial on prehistoric, Egyptian, and Near Eastern 
arts, and Chapters 1-11 of The Story of Mankind, 
by the same author, present a readable summary 
of some aspects of early civilization. 


The first three chapters of The. Four Hundred 
Million, by Mary Nourse, serve to introduce the 
early Chinese, and the first chapters of Sir 
George Dunbars A History of India from the 
Earliest Times to the Present Day set the stage 
for the development of civilization in India. 


Carl Van Doren’s Anthology of World Prose 
and Mark Van Doren's Anthology of World 
Poetry contain selections from Egyptian litera- 
ture. Portions of The Tree of Life: Selections 


‘from the Literature of the World's Religions, by 
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Ruth Smith, may be read to good advantage. 


Some stories about early man will be found 
іп Н. J. Burrs Around the Fire and Stanley 
Waterloo’s The Story of Ab. 


At first, men simply gathered fruits and 
hunted animals that were available. Later 
they learned to domesticate animals and to 
use soil to grow crops. Eventually they dis- 
covered how to use water from rivers to 


USE OF 
NATURAL 
RESOURCES 


USE OF 
TOOLS 
AND POWER 


Early men had simple hand tools, at 


first made of stone and later of copper, 
bronze, and iron. Most of the power used 
came directly from man's own muscles 


Early men made great basic discover- 
INCREASE ies. They learned to kindle fire, and discov- 
OF ered that plants grew from seeds. They 
KNOWLEDGE learned tocommunicate by means of speech, 
and later developed picture-writing. Still 


DEVELOPMENT 
OF 
GOVERNMENT 


The city-states of the fertile lands had 
ORGANIZATION two governing classes—officials and priests, 
OF From the officials, a nobility developed. 
SOCIETY The merchants and artisans formed an 


The earliest forms of government were 
based on the family and the clan or tribe 
The city-state, ruled by a god-king ora 
priest-king, appeared in fertile, thickly 
populated regions. 
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| 
important privileged group. Most of the 
people were peasants who worked on thé 
land. Slavery was common, but the slaves 
were not much worse off than the peasants 


Most people produced little more than === 
they needed for themselves. However, in E 
cities artisans had small workshops. Mer- 
chants traveled, but except where water ? 
transport was available, they carried only A 


WAYS OF 
DOING 
BUSINESS 


DEVELOPMENT 
OF RELIGION 


> UM E 5 
Early religions were based on "force 


( I of nature" and “taboos.” Most early peo 
AND = ples developed gods who were personifici: 
tions of natural forces. The Hebrews, añ 


PHILOSOPHY 


Pre-historic men in Western Europe 
produced cave paintings. Among early 
architectural achievements were the Baby- 
lonian temple towers. The Assyrians created 
stone figures which expressed the brutal 


SELF- 
EXPRESSION 
THROUGH 
THE ARTS 
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irrigate fields. They made extensive use of 
clay in building and in pottery-making, and 
used stone, copper, and iron for tools and 
utensils. 


However, they learned to use wind-power 


"rar a ipf Я е А 
y Е YY, Y to propel boats by means of sails. They dis- 
STIE covered the lever, wheel, and other basic 


== = mechanical devices. 
bess 
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later, they replaced the pictures with 
symbols, and eventually they invented the 
alphabet from which ours is derived. They 
observed the movements of the sun, moon, 
and stars and worked out a calendar. 


Warrior-kings conquered other city- 
states and formed empires which were gov- 
erned by many officials. From customs and 
religious rules, unwritten and later written 
laws developed. 


luxury goods. In general, artisans and mer- 
chants served the needs of kings and nobles. 
Merchants used coined money, made writ- 
ten contracts, and kept business records. 


for a time the Egyptians, believed in one 
god, but most peoples believed in many. 
The idea of life after death appeared in 
various forms. 


| power of their civilization. The Egyptians 
built huge tombs and temples, decorated 
with colorful murals and imposing sculp- 
| ture. The Hebrews developed a great relig- 
| ious literature, the Old Testament. 
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By this time, some knowledge of agriculture had spread | 
over most of Europe, the Near East, and Asia, as well as T 
much of Africa, and parts of North, Middle, and South Amer- | 
ica. Many parts of this vast area were not well suited to the | 
growing of crops, however. In the desert areas, little or 
nothing would grow without irrigation. In some parts of 
Africa, thickly growing jungles made the land almost impos- 
sible to clear. And in the grasslands of the Near East and 
Asia, most men still lived by herding animals. 

In other parts of the world, the more rapid development 
of agriculture had made possible the continued building of | 
civilizations. In 500 в.с. the Greeks were approaching the 
high point of their way of life, while the once-great Egyptian 
Civilization had begun to decline, and the powerful Persian 
Empire ruled most of the Near East. At this same time, 

Hindu Civilization was spreading over northern India, 


the Chinese were developing their own distinctive civil 
tion far to the east. 


and 
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Based on TIME, SPACE AND MAN mops prepored 
by The Department of Anthropology. Copyright 
1946 by The University of Chicago, 
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The Greeks Чаке the Lead 


Much that Western Civilization has inher- 
ited from the past came to us down a broad 
highway leading from Greece through Rome. 
This road did not begin in Greece, however. 
Greek culture was not the independent cre- 
ation of a superlatively gifted people; it was 
an outgrowth of the older civilizations of 
the Mediterranean world. Just as the islands 
of the Aegean Sea were geographical step- 
ping stones to the European mainland, they 
were also a bridge for the passage of ideas 
and ways of living from the Ancient Near 
East to the Greek peninsula, But culture 
changes slowly, and even at the height of 
Athenian greatness, the inhabitants of many 
parts of Greece were no more advanced than 
the Hittites. 

Athens was, however, a gleaming example 

- of human progress. While important contri- 
-butions were made by the ancient empires 
of the Near East, it was Athens which pro- 
claimed the democratic principle of the re- 
sponsibility of government to those whom it 
governs. Athenians were among the first to 
value and to practice individual participa- 
tion in community affairs. 

While the Greeks did not originate philo- 
sophical thought, they probed with insight 
into the problems of the relationship between 
men and the universe. And Greek thinkers 
were probably the first to debate such prob- 
lems with almost complete intellectual free- 
dom. In this sense, much of Western thought 
until recent times was an expansion and an 
elaboration of Greek ideas. The boldness and 
eagerness of Greek thinking stimulated other 
men to further progress. 

The Greeks were not the first, by any 


means, to be stirred by the mysteries of 
nature — to question, to investigate, and to ^ 
discover. However, they began a systematic 
search for knowledge, and helped perfect the 
logical methods that led to the development 
of modern science. 

The ideas of Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle? 
have never ceased to play an invigorating 
part in the life of the human mind. Plato's 
famous Academy is no more, but the ruins 
of the Parthenon still stand above the mod- 
ern city of Athens, a stirring symbol of 
democracy and freedom. 

But if the time-scarred stones of what was 
once an exquisite building suggest Socrates 
and Plato, they also suggest the sculptor 
Phidias, who supervised its decoration. And 
the graceful lines of Greek architecture and | 
sculpture also remind modern man of Aristo- 
phanes and of Aeschylus who, though work- 
ing with words, achieved a similar, perfection, 

The Greeks did not originate philosophi- 1 
cal thought, but they advanced it. They did ! 
not create science, but they helped it to 
develop. They did not discover creative art, 
but they carried it to new heights. 

But while the Greeks produced the bril- 
liance of Athens, they also produced a mili- 
tary dictatorship in Sparta. While they 
experimented with democratic principles, 
they also tolerated undemocratic practices, of 
which slavery was one. And although they 
proclaimed the unity of the community, they 
tolerated. divisions between the city states 
which prevented unity, and in the end de- 
stroyed their freedom. The Greeks, in short 
pointed toward a way of life which they were 
themselves unable to follow. 
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1. The Greeks Build A Civilization Based on Democratic Ideas 
«c 


As early civilizations were developing in 
the Near East, others were developing in the 
Far East—in India and China. The peoples 
of the ancient Near East and of the Indus 
valley in India may have traded with each 
other. But distant China was largely un- 
known to other peoples. And far off in Cen- 
tral America, the Mayas were entering upon 
their task of clearing the overgrown jungle 
land and settling down to an agricultural life. 

In the meantime, close to the Near East, 
and often in contact with it, a great new 
civilization had emerged. This was the civil- 
ization of the ancient Greeks. Living on the 
peninsula of Greece, on scattered Aegean 
islands, and along the shoreline of Asia Minor 
(see map, p. 58), the Greeks were one of 


the most influential people in the history of 
man. They are of special interest to the 
peoples of western Europe and the Americas, 
since theirs was the first great civilization of 
the "Western world." Many Greek ideas are 
still important in the Western Civilization of 
today. The Greeks borrowed much from 
their Near Eastern neighbors. But they also 
made lasting contributions of their own. 

The Greeks lived not far west of ancient 
Egypt, and somewhat east of the great Phoe- 
nician trading post of Carthage, on the south- 
ern shore of the Mediterranean. But in spirit 
and attitude, they were "western." Their ac- 
complishments—and sometimes their limita- 
tions—have helped to shape the world in 
which we find ourselves today. 


GREECE IN THE DAYS BEFORE HISTORY 


The ancestry of the ancient Greeks, like 
that of all peoples, was mixed. Some of their 
ancestors were nomads who had moved into 
the southern part of Greece and intermarried 
with the people they found living there. 
These people, the Aegeans, had already built 
a flourishing civilization. Their ways of liv- 
ing were adopted by the newcomers and 
strongly influenced early Greek civilization. 


The Aegeans develop a distinctive civilization 


Between 4000 and 3000 s.c, when the 
Sumerians were laying the foundations of 
civilization in Old Babylonia, the Aegeans 
(pp. 26 and 42) were developing a different 
civilization on the island of Crete. Like the 
Phoenicians, the Aegeans, on their hilly 
islands and seacoasts, had little land to cul- 
tivate, They pastured a few sheep on the 
hillsides, cultivated a little grain, and grew 
grapes and olives, as their New Stone Age 
ancestors had done centuries before. But 
their chief way of making a living was by 
sailing the sea. Like the Phoenicians, they 
were fishermen, traders, and pirates. 


About 1500 s.c, when the Egyptian and 
Hittite empires were flourishing in the Near 
East, the island of Crete was the center of * 
a great Aegean civilization, which had spread 
to the islands and shores shown in the map 
on page 58. It seems likely that for a time 
the king of Crete ruled the entire Aegean 
people from his palace at Cnossus. 

Aegean craftsmen showed great skill and 


This amusing monkey picking flowers is 
found. in one of the murals that decorate 


the palace at Cnossus. 
Courtesy Metropolitan Museum of Art 
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artistry. They decorated their cups and vases 
with lovely and vigorous pictures, some of 
which depict the favorite Aegean sports, box- 
ing and bull-fighting. Aegean builders also 
showed great skill. They erected large pal- 
aces, now partly destroyed. These ancient 
buildings were equipped with good baths and 
drains, which is more than could be said for 
the buildings of the historic Greeks, or for 
most modern buildings until the turn of the 
twentieth century. 

Scholars have not yet learned how to de- 
cipher the Aegean writing. Most informa- 
tion about the Aegeans comes from the re- 
mains of their buildings and from their art 
objects. 

About 1400 B.C.—perhaps because of earth- 
quake or invasion—a change appears to have 
come about in Aegean government, The 
Cretan rulers lost their power, and the 
Aegeans broke up into many city-states that 
carried on fierce wars with one another. The 
leadership of Aegean civilization passed to 
the mainland of Greece. Power became cen- 
tered largely at Mycenae, a mountain fortress 
which commanded the traffic routes between 


the northern and southern parts of the Greek 
peninsula, 


Greek-speaking tribes come in, but Aegean 
culture survives 


As early as 1500 B.C., tribes of people speak- 
ing different dialects of the Greek language 
had been moving down into southern Greece, 
which was occupied by the Aegean peoples, 
The original home of these people had prob- 
ably been the grasslands near the Danube 
River. These newcomers were horsemen and | 
herders. They knew something about farm- 
ing, but their chief occupation was herding. 
They were nomads and had the simple 
patriarchal government common to nomadic 
peoples. Such tribes continued to move 
down from northern Greece until about 1000 
B.C. 

The first of the Greek-speaking tribes to 
come into Aegean lands did not greatly dis- 
turb Aegean culture or prosperity. They 
learned from the Aegeans, who were far more 
advanced, absorbed their culture, and inter- ` 
married with them. But the newcomers did 
take over a dominant place in the govern- 
ment of the Aegean city-states, and the Greek 
language began to be used throughout the 
peninsula, The newcomers also gave the his- 
tory of Greece a more warlike bent. They 
seized and ruled Crete, raided the coast of 
Egypt, sailed to Troy on the coast of Asia 
Minor, besieged it, and destroyed it. The 
siege of Troy, which took place about 1200 
B.C, was described about 300 years later by 
the Greek poet Homer, in his poem the Iliad. 
The return voyage of one of the invading 
warriors, Odysseus, is told in Homers 
Odyssey. 

The Greek-speaking peoples of this time 
are called “Homeric Greeks," because their 
way of living is described in these poems. 
Actually, they were descended from both the | 
Greek-speaking newcomers and from the 
Aegeans, and their culture was largely 
Aegean. Many of the weapons, art objects 
and buildings described in Homer's poems 
are typically Aegean. 


The Homeric Greeks live simple lives 


The Homeric Greeks described in the 


Iliad and Odyssey were warriors, traders, 
and farmers. When they were at home, they 
worked their fields and tended their flocks. 
But they spent much of their time sailing 
the seas. Sometimes they traded with other 
cities. At other times, they attacked and 
plundered them. When they captured a city, 
they robbed it of everything of value, and 
carried off its people as slaves. 

The Homeric Greeks lived in city-states, 
frequently occupying the city-fortresses that 
had been built earlier by the Aegeans. They 
were governed by kings who were descended 
from patriarchal leaders. The kingship at first 
was hereditary, and the king was general, 
judge. and priest. As general, he commanded 
the city's fleet and led his warriors in battle. 
As judge, he settled disputes in accordance 
with unwritten law. As priest, it was his duty: 
to see that the people kept the gods content 
with generous gifts. 

But the Homeric kings were not absolute 
monarchs like those of the Near East. They 
were advised by a council composed of 
elders—that is, by the heads of other old and 
important Greek families. 

As the leader of the people, the king had 
special privileges, but if he tried to increase 
his rights, his warriors objected violently. He 
was entitled to the largest share of the 
plunder from a captured city, but no matter 
how much he might want to do so, he could 
not take it all. If he proved to be an unwise 
eader and a poor fighter, his warriors could 
refuse to follow him and choose as 
‘ing the representative of another leading 
amily. 

In this way, the position of a Homeric king 
depended partly upon his own ability. Be- 
cause of his position a king had more land, 
larger flocks, and more slaves than the 
other warriors, But his life was the same 
as theirs. He plowed his own fields, sheared 
his own sheep, and even made his own 
household furniture. 


Later Greek-speaking people overthrow 
Aegean culture 


As later waves of nomads from the north 
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invaded the Grecian peninsula and the 
Aegean islands, Aegean culture and living 
were more greatly disturbed. Shortly after 
1100 s.c, a particularly barbaric people, the 
Dorians, who also spoke a Greek dialect, be- 
gan to enter southern Greece. By 1000 в.с., 
the Dorians had conquered Greece, Crete, 
and a few of the Aegean islands. 

Unlike earlier invaders, the Dorians over- 
threw Aegean culture and largely destroyed 
it. They sacked and ruined the beautiful 
Aegean palaces in which the Greek-speak- 
ing kings of earlier invading tribes had lived 
and ruled. 

One result of the Dorian invasion was that 
it increased the number of Greek settlements 
on the coast of Asia Minor. A few of the 
Homeric Greeks had already settled there, 
and more hastened to do so, fleeing before 
the Dorians. Some of the Dorians themselves 
settled the southern part of the coast of Asia 
Minor. These overseas Greek cities were 
later important in the development of Greek 
culture. But with the coming of the Dorians, 
the Heroic Age of the Homeric Greeks came 
to an end. Greece entered upon a period of 
chaos and semi-barbarism that lasted until 
about 800 s.c. 

Little is known of this dark age in Greece. 
The art of writing had passed out of use 
as Aegean culture declined. But by 1000 в.с., 
when the Dorian conquest was complete, the 
Phoenician alphabet had been introduced 
into Greece. In modified form, the Phoeni- 
cian alphabet was gradually adopted for the 
writing of the Greek language. It was in 
the Greek language, written with this al- 
phabet, that Homer composed his famous 
Iliad and Odyssey about 900 в.с. In these 
works, he included many ballads that had 
been handed down by word of mouth from 
the Heroic Age. _ 

During the Dark Ages of Greece, the city- 
states which later became famous first began 
to take shape. The process of forming and 
completing them continued until about 600 
в.с. Let us look at these city-states and see 
how the Greeks were living as they emerged 
into the light of history. 


HISTORIC GREECE REACHES NEW HEIGHTS OF 


The Greek city-states take shape 


The government of Greek city-states had 
changed somewhat from the early days when 
a council of elders advised the patriarchal 
kings, who ruled the invading Greek tribes. 
The old council of elders had given rise to 
a number of leading Greek families—largely 
of Dorian blood—who continued to grow 
more and more powerful. At the same time, 
the kings grew less powerful and no longer 
played the triple role of general, judge, and 
priest. As the various city-states developed, 
their governments differed somewhat, but 
all were of the same general type. In many, 
the king gradually lost his military power, 
and remained only a civil ruler. But in 
Sparta, one of the most important Greek city- 
states, the kings long remained the com- 
manding generals. 

In most of the city-states, the office of king 
was finally made elective rather than heredi- 
tary, and the elected king merely served for 
a limited time as chief priest. The actual 
governing was done by a group of elected 
officials, who sometimes had a council to 
give them advice. The right to vote for these 
officials and the council who advised them 
was strictly limited to a few people. This 
type of government is called oligarchy, the 
rule of the few. 

There were different kinds of oligarchy, 
depending on which group ruled. The right 
to vote was often limited to the richer 
traders and landholders. This type of gov- 
ernment is called plutocracy, the rule of the 
rich. Usually, anyone rich enough to own a 
good suit of armor, a shield, a sword, and a 
‘spear could vote. But such arms were ex- 
pensive. People who were too poor to own 
complete military equipment could not vote, 
In some city-states, the right to vote was 
based not on wealth, but on family, This 
type of government in which the right to 
vote depends on birth into certain favored 


families is called aristocracy, the rule of the 
well born. 


GLORY 


Since the families who had the right to 
vote were also usually the richest, it often 
made little actual difference whether a Greek 
city-state was а plutocracy or an aristocracy, 
It was an oligarchy, in either case. The com- 
mon people held few rights. And at the bot- 
tom of the social pyramid were a large num- 
ber of slaves. Some of these were descendants 
of the pre-Dorian inhabitants of the country, 


and some were people who had been taken ' 


captive in other wars. 


The typical Greek city-state of the eighth 


and seventh centuries в.с. occupied the val- 
ley of a small river that ran from the moun- 
tains to the sea. High hills or mountains 
separated the valley from neighboring ones. 
The inhabitants of various small villages 
might politically be citizens of the city which 
dominated the valley and served as its capital 
and stronghold of defense. Their villages and 
lands were all part of the same city-state. 

The size of the city-states varied greatly, 
depending on the size of the river valley. 
Sparta, one of the most famous Greek city- 
states, occupied the valley of a fairly large 
river. Sometimes the people who lived in à 
number of little valleys that were close to- 
gether combined into one city-state. For ex- 
ample, those who lived in the river valleys of 
the peninsula called Attica, in east central 
Greece, joined together to form the city-state 
of Athens. The power of the kings had les- 
sened, and the power of the aristocratic 
families had increased, as government be- 
came more centralized in these city-states. 

On the low, flat land along the river, the 
people of a Greek city-state grew their grain. 
The lower and gentler slopes of the hills were 
used for vineyards and olive groves. Higher 
in the hills, the shepherds tended their flocks 
of sheep and goats. The owners of small 
farms, the tenants who rented the land they 
worked, and the slaves who labored on the 
big estates lived near the fields. 

The men who owned large farms which 
were worked by tenants and slaves usually 
lived in the city. The city itself was rarely in 
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the bottom of the valley. It was usually lo- 
cated on high ground which could easily be 
defended, and was often built around a steep 
hill that could be fortified and used as a 
last refuge in time of danger. Such a hill, 
or citadel, was called an acropolis. The large 
landowners had their homes in the city, and 
the merchants, traders, and artisans also lived 
there. There was located the house or palace 
of the king. There also were the temples of 
the gods and the priests who served them. 


The Greeks begin to prosper 


As the Greek city-states were taking shape 
between 800 and 600 s.c, an important 
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change was coming about in the Greek way 
of life. Since Greece is broken up by moun- 
tain ranges and inlets of the sea, it contains 
little tillable land. Nor is the soil of Greece 
very fertile. As their population increased, 
the Greeks found it difficult to grow enough 
food, particularly grain, which requires con- 
siderable land. Because of their growing 
population and their need for food, they 
turned to foreign trade—as had the Aegeans, 
centuries before. By foreign trade, they could 
obtain the needed grain. 

As export products for use in foreign trade, 
the Greeks manufactured wine and olive oil. 
Olives and grapes had been grown in the 
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of Marmor 


Grecian peninsula and the Aegean islands for 
centuries, and olive oil and wine had been 
made from them. Olive oil was not only used 
in cooking, as we use butter and other fats, 
it was burned in lamps, and the Greeks of 
historie times found that they could trade 
or sell all the olive oil they could make. The 
making of wine and olive oil on a large scale 
for export started in the Greek cities on the 
coast of Asia Minor and spread to the islands 
of the Aegean Sea and to the Greek penin- 
sula. The Greeks of Asia Minor also became 
famous for their woolen cloth. With these 
products to sell, their many excellent harbors, 
and their skill in ship-building and sailing, 
the Greeks quickly became the chief traders 
of the Aegean and eastern Mediterranean 
Seas. 

Producing wine and olive oil and selling 
them to other peoples proved highly profit- 
able. The Greeks soon wanted more land on 
which to grow grapes and olives. They also 
wanted more cities to be used as centers for 
trade. As a result, they began to found more 
colonies along the coasts of the Aegean and 
Mediterranean seas. Competition in farming 
had grown severe in Greece, so that many 
people lost their land or could not obtain 
land. The colonies provided new homes and 
land for farmers who needed them. 

By 600 в.с., Greek cities dotted the north 
shores of the Aegean Sea, the coasts of the 
Sea of Marmora and the Dardanelles, and 
even the shores of the Black Sea. In the west, 
Greek colonies were founded in the lands 
that are now eastern Sicily; southern Italy, 
and southern France, Naples in southern 
Italy, Syracuse in eastern Sicily, and Mar- 
seille in southern France, all began as Greek 
colonies, А 

The Greek city of Byzantium had an ad- 
vantageous location on the Bosporus, a nar- 
row strait of water through which passed all 
the trade in and out of the Black Sea. Long 
afterward, a Roman emperor, Constantine, 
established a great capital city there, and 
called it Constantinople. It is now called 
Istanbul. Each Greek colony was a center 
for the trade of the country around it. Its 
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merchants carried the products of the region 
across the seas to other lands. As many of 
the colonies had richer and more extensive 
lands, and better chances for trade, than the 
cities of Greece itself, they became far larger 
and much more prosperous. But the people 
who lived in the colonies never forgot that 
they were Greeks. The Greek language and 
way of living bound all the scattered cities 
together. 


Some Greeks grow richer as others grow 
poorer 


As long as the Greeks were occupied in 
growing grain and raising animals primarily 
for their own use, there was not much dif- 
ference between the large landholder and 
the small one. The rich man had a larger 
house, a few more slaves, and better house- 
hold equipment, but his manner of living 
was about the same as that of his poorer 
neighbor. 

When the Greeks started to produce wine 
and olive oil for export, all this was changed. 
It was difficult to grow either of these crops 
profitably on small farms. The various proe: 
esses involved in turning grapes into wine 
and olives into olive oil required a fair 
amount of equipment and labor. The large 
landowner, with many slaves, had an initial 
advantage over the small farmer. As a re- 
sult, the rich grew richer and the poor rapidly 
grew poorer. 

This process was hastened by the intro- 
duction of state-coined money. It is difficult 
to hoard great quantities of merchandise ac- 
quired in trade, but money can more read- 
ily be hoarded and accumulated. Because 
of the scarcity of land and the severe com- 
petition in farming, many small farmers 
became so short of money that they had to 
mortgage their farms for loans from rich 
neighbors. Worse yet, some mortgaged them- 


selves and their families—that is, they agreed ў 


to become the slaves of the rich man if they 
could not repay the loan, 

This situation led to bitter feeling between 
the rich and the poor. The rich men ran the 
city government. To poor men, it seemed 


Only rich farmers, like this one, who owned much land and many slaves to work it could 
grow enough grapes and olives to make the export of wine and olive oil worth while. | 
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that they ran it in such a way that they grew 
steadily richer. There was special resentment 
against the laws that made it possible for a 
rich man to take the farm of a debtor and 
even to make the debtor his slave. As these 
conditions grew worse, riots and revolts of 
the poor against the rich occurred in many 
Greek cities. 

Occasionally an able leader would change 
the laws and make the life of the poor man 
somewhat easier. Sometimes a leader of the 
poor was able to win control of the city gov- 
ernment and rule as a dictator. The Greeks 
called such a man a tyrant—a word in those 
days meaning one who had seized the power 
of government by irregular methods, Tyrants 
were hated by the rich upper classes, but 
were usually supported by the poor, who 
benefited from their rule. In most of the 
Greek city-states, this was the most serious 
problem men faced—to find a form of gov- 
ernment that protected the rights of all classes 
and occupations, one that would be just to 
all men alike, Some of the Greek city-states 
—especially Athens—made great progress 
toward solving their problem. Sparta, on the 
contrary, made little, 


The Spartans become a military people 


Soon after 500 в.с., Sparta and Athens were 
the most powerful and influential of all the 
Greek city-states. In earlier days, these two 
cities had been much alike. But, in time, they 
began to differ greatly, and by 550 s.c., this 
difference had become marked, Athens, like 
most of the Greek city-states, relied on trade 
and colonization to obtain the grain and land 
that her people needed. Sparta chose instead 
to enslave its Greek neighbors and enjoy the 
produce of their lands. From the time of that 
choice, the ideas and daily life of the Spartan 
people differed more and more from those 
of the other Greeks. 

The city-state of Sparta was located in 
Laconia, in the southern part of Greece, on 
the large peninsula called the Pelopon- 
nesus. It occupied a long, rich river valley, 
Slavery was common in the Greek city-states, 
but in Sparta the Proportion of slaves to free 
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men became extremely high, because Sparta 
made a practice of enslaving neighboring 
peoples. About 25,000 Spartans ruled over 


| 
| 
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some 500,000 subjects. Half of these subjects — 
were called helots, and were practically — 


slaves. 


The 25,000 Spartans enjoyed the bene 


fits of citizenship. The government was 
headed by two kings representing the two 
most important families. Elected officials 
called ephors did most of the actual govern- 
ing. The ephors were aided by a council 


consisting of the two kings and 28 Spartans — 


over the age of 60. The ephors and the mem- 
bers of the council were chosen by the As- 
sembly, a meeting of all male Spartans. The 
Assembly also made the laws. In this way, 
all free men of Sparta had a share in gov- 
erning the state, but the subject peoples had 
no part in it, 

As might be expected, some of the subject 
peoples rose in rebellion against their Spartan 
masters. The rebellion failed, but the Spar- 
tans could not forget that it might have been 
successful. In order to maintain the rule of 
the few over so many unwilling slaves and 
subjects, the Spartans turned their state into 
a virtual armed camp. 

The chief desire of the Spartans was t0 
have a good army, and most of their energy 
was devoted to that end, Each Spartan citi- 
zen had a farm and several families of helots 
to work it for him. In this way, he could 
spend all his time in drilling. 

When a boy was born into a Spartan 
family, he was examined by a committee of 
old soldiers. If he looked healthy, he was 
allowed to live, but if he was crippled or 
sickly, he was left in the woods to die. When 
a boy was seven years old, he was taken 
away from his mother and put in a military 
school run by the state. There he was pre 
pared for the life of a soldier. The boys 
cooked their own food. Their only beds were 
piles of grass from the riverbank. Most of 
their time was spent in drilling and physical 
training. 

As they had been drilled and disciplined 
from childhood, the Spartans were excellent 


soldiers. When a Spartan boy grew up and 
took his place in the army, his life remained 
much the same. The Spartan men did not 
live at home. They had to sleep in their bar- 
racks. They could leave only for short visits 
to see their families and to make sure that 
the helots were doing the farm work well. 
This system gave Sparta a large army that 
was always ready to fight at a moment's 
notice. 

The Spartans did not wish anyone in their 
state to make a living in any way except 
farming. They did not believe in trade and 
built few ships. They were afraid that trade 
with other cities might bring in luxuries that 
would make them soft and discontented with 
their hard life. Neither did the Spartans be- 
lieve in learning or the arts. Spartan boys 
learned to read but showed no real interest 
in it. Sparta produced no famous writers or 
artists; it was a land of soldiers. When some- 
one speaks of "the Spartan way of life," he 
means a life resembling this simple, vigorous, 
military existence. It produced a good army, 
but very little else. Sparta, the great military 
power whose citizens believed that war was 
the most important thing in life, made al- 
most no contribution to the progress of 
civilization. 


Athens becomes the leading city of 
Greece 


The people of Athens had different ideas 
and lived a different kind of life. Athens, the 
great center of commerce, whose people 
loved ideas and thought that knowledge was 
the finest thing a man could possess, made an 
enduring contribution to our way of living. 

The city-state of Athens occupied the 
peninsula of Attica, in east central Greece. 
Although a large part of Attica was mountain- 
ous, it contained about a dozen river valleys 
and four fair-sized plains. The city of Athens 
itself stood on high ground at the edge of 
a river valley. It was located three or four 
miles from the Saronic Gulf, which opens 
into the Aegean Sea. On this gulf were the 
city's two ports, Piraeus and Phalerum. A 
wall ran from Athens to each of these ports 
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to protect the communications of the city 
with the sea. 

The people of Athens were unlike the 
soldier-citizens of Sparta. Although the 
Athenians were careful to keep in good 
physical trim and drilled regularly, they did 
not consider war their chief business. They 
were interested in making money by pro- 
ducing wine and olive oil and carrying them 
over the seas in their ships. They were 
anxious to govern their city as well as pos- 
sible and to make it beautiful. They were 
interested in new ideas, and were anxious 
to discover new facts about their world. As 
a result, Athens became the richest and 
most powerful city in Greece, and the cen- 
ter of Greek civilization. 


Athens becomes a “democracy” 


The city-state of Athens attempted to work 
out a form of government which would pro- 
tect the rights of different classes of citizens 
and be just to them all. In this attempt, the 
Athenians experimented with a form of gov- 
ernment known as democracy, a govern- 
ment consisting of officials chosen by vote 
of the governed and responsible to them. 

Athens had not always been a democracy. 
In 650 в.с., it was а plutocracy. At the head 
of the government was a king, who was 
merely the chief priest and had little of the 
power wielded by Greek kings of earlier 
days. The actual ruling of Athens was done 
by an officer called a polemarch, who led 
the army, and an official called an archon, 
who, aided by six junior archons, ran the civil 
government. 

These officials were elected by an As- 
sembly composed of the richer citizens, 
and advised by a council chosen from the 
members of the most important families. A 
man who could afford the complete equip- 
ment of a heavily armed soldier could vote 
in the Assembly. The poorer people could 
not vote and had no part in the government. 
This form of government was extremely un- 
popular among the lower classes, who com- 
plained that the laws were too hard on the 
men who owed money. 


many can become very powerful indeed—for a time. But it can 
never produce a great civilization. Men need to 


know many things other than fighting before 
they can make a civilized life. 
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In 594 в.с., Solon, a member of one of the 
chief Athenian families, became archon. 
Solon realized that increasing bitterness be- 
tween rich and poor was weakening the 
people and the state. He therefore persuaded 
the governing class to change the laws, free- 
ing the poor men who had become slaves 
because they could not pay their debts. It 
was made unlawful to loan money on an 
agreement that permitted the lender to take 
a man's land or to sell him as a slave if he 
could not pay his debt. 

Solon also made other reforms. Poor men 
were admitted to the Assembly and allowed 
to vote for the officials of the state. Courts 
of justice were established, and the wealthy 
were forced to support the costs of govern- 
ment. Officials still had to be rich men, but 
the Athenian state, as reorganized by Solon, 
came closer to being a government by the 
people than any other government up to 
that time. He was always remembered by 
the Athenians as Solon the Lawgiver—the 
man who founded their democracy. 

The reforms of Solon did not fully satisfy 
the oppressed groups, who still had ample 
cause for discontent. In 561 s.c., a leader of 
the small farmers named Pisistratus, seized 
control of the government and became tyrant 
of Athens. Pisistratus governed well and 
grew so powerful that when he died his two 
sons became tyrants of Athens. But they 
were not so successful as their father. The 
farmers had loved Pisistratus, because he had 
divided among them the estates of many of 
the rich landholders. But they soon grew 
tired of the dictatorship of his sons, and 
eventually the rich and the poor alike joined 
in a revolt against the tyrants. The leader of 
this revolt was a large landowner named 
Cleisthenes, who set up a system of govern- 
ment that was designed to prevent any more 
revolts. 


A rich man improves Athenian democracy 


One cause of friction in Athens was the 
loyalty men felt toward their clans and 
tribes. The power of rival noble families was 
based largely on clan loyalties. Also, the 
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people were grouped in tribes by geographi- 
cal location. Business men and traders from 
the city, large and small landholders from 
the plains, and fishermen, dockhands, and 
sailors from the seacoasts tended to vote as 
separate groups in favor of their own tribal 
and business interests. Cleisthenes deter- 
mined to break down the power of the noble 
families and also the old geographic, tribal 
divisions among the Athenians. 

Within each tribe, there had long been 
small districts called demes. Each deme had 
an elected head, who ran the local govern- 
ment, and every Athenian citizen living in a 
deme had the right to vote. Cleisthenes de- 
termined to keep the demes but to abolish 
the old tribal divisions by arranging the 
demes into different tribes entirely. He won 
popular support for this reform by promising 
citizenship to many poor men who had not 
previously had it. Under Cleisthenes’ new 
arrangement, there were ten tribes in all, and 
each tribe had some demes from the city, 
some from the coastal regions, and some from 
the farmland in the interior. In this way each 
tribe was a cross-section of the Athenian 
people. The old divisions and loyalties were 
wiped out. 

In place of a Council of Four Hundred, 
based on the old tribes, Cleisthenes set up a 
Council of Five Hundred. This Council was 
made up of 10 groups of 50 representatives— 
one group chosen from each of the 10 new 
tribes. The Council really governed Athens. 
It administered the laws, and made new 
ones, subject to approval by the Assembly. 
It conducted Athenian foreign affairs. The 
archons, who simply carried out the Council's 
orders, and the judges who decided cases in 
the Athenian courts, were also chosen by the 
tribes. Thus, the whole group of Athenian 
citizens chose all the officials of the gov- 
ernment. 

In the first years of Cleisthenes’ reform, the 
members of the Council of Five Hundred 
and the judges were chosen by election. 
Later they were chosen by lot from among 
the voters. Because selection was the result 
of chance, a large number of Athenian citi- 


zens, rather than a popular few, gained prac- 
tical experience in public service. 

It was important, however, that the mili- 
tary leaders be men of specialized experience 
and training. So the ten generals who headed 
the Athenian army and navy were chosen 
by election. In actual practice, the most 
eloquent and influential of these generals was 
the leader of the Athenians. 

The government of Athens as set up by 
Cleisthenes was the first important example 
of representative government. Under this 
System, a group of people who are too 

, numerous to meet together to settle the ques- 
tions that affect them all can choose repre- 
sentatives to do it for them. In Athens itself 
the number of citizens was so small that all 
could meet together regularly in the Assembly 
and decide questions of policy. But the 
Athenian idea of selecting certain citizens to 
represent the voters—as in the Council, or the 
offices of the senior magistrates—has been 
especially valuable in later republics, in larger 
countries. Ever since the time of Cleisthenes, 
men who believe in government by the 
people have studied the system used at 


Athens. It was one of the greatest contribu- 
tions of the Greeks. 


Athenian democracy succeeds in spite of 

imperfections 

Athenian democracy was far from satis- 
factory by modern standards. In fifth-cen- 
tury Athens, nearly half the population 
consisted of slaves. There was also a large 
group of foreigners, who had certain civil 
rights but were not citizens and were there- 
fore excluded from the government, The 
number of these foreign residents was large, 
because they had been encouraged to settle 
in Athens to build up its industry and trade, 
Much of the trade at the busy Athenian ports 
was carried on by these sub-citizens, who 
lived outside the city walls and were for- 
bidden marriage with Athenian citizens, 
People were considered foreigners in Athens 
if they came from another city-state in Greece, 

Cleisthenes had improved the organization 
of a democratic government in Athens, But 
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Athenian democracy was successful partly 
because of the quality of its citizens, One 
of the chief purposes of Greek education was 


to make good citizens, sound in body and 
ЕТЫ | 
alert in mind. Greek boys spent long hous 
in school and were trained in reading, writ | 
ing, music, and gymnastics 
On a higher level, young men studied 
under traveling tutors and lecturers, who 
taught mathematics, astronomy, and other 


natural sciences, public speaking, rhetoric, 
and philosophy. Greek girls were given 
little training except in household duties 
since Greek women spent their lives ak 
most entirely at home and took no part in 
business or government. 

Athenian voters were not only well edu 
cated, they were prepared to give time and 
attention to the work of government. Many 
were able to do so because they owned 
slaves, who did a great part of the work on 
the farms and in the shops—work the citizens 
would otherwise have had to do themselves. 
Slave labor thus made it possible for many 
Athenian citizens to spend a large part of 
their time in studying public affairs and tak- 
ing part in the government, Some time after 
Cleisthenes, a small payment was given for 
any form of public service. In this way men 
Who were dependent on their earnings also 
could take part in public life. 


Freedom without unity endangers the Greeks 


Love of personal freedom had long played 
a vital part in the Greek way of life. It had 
caused the rich to take away the power of 
the king and elect officials to run the govern- 
ment. And it encouraged the poor to fight 
for justice until they got a measure of it. 2 
Athens, this love of freedom had led to 8 
democratic way of life—at least for the citi- 
zens. 

In their desire to protect their freedom 
and democracy, the Athenian citizens did 
not always fully protect their state. They al 


ways feared that the commander of the army | 


and navy might seize the government an 
become a tyrant. This was the reason for 
electing ten generals instead of one. One gen- 


eral was chosen from each tribe and the ten 
were of equal rank. This arrangement pre- 
vented one general from growing too 
powerful, but it was not a very satisfactory 
means of safeguarding the state, since it did 
not provide unity of command in time of 
war. For over a century, Athenian democ- 
racy was lucky. Whenever danger arose, a 
strong leader appeared who could persuade 
the other generals and citizens to follow him 
for the common good. But there was always 
the danger that no such leader would appear 
to save Athens in time of crisis. 

Love of freedom made each Greek city- 
state jealous of its local rights and inde- 
pendence. As a result, they were constantly 
quarreling and waging war against one an- 
other—whether for grain fields, trade, the 
location of colonies, or the right to control 
some popular religious shrine. What began 
as a quarrel between two states would be- 
come more complicated as each one involved 
its friends and allies. These wars, like most 
throughout history, were a great waste of 
time, lives, and money. Since the states were 
usually almost evenly matched, the wars did 
not accomplish much. Still, the right to wage 
war was part of each city’s idea of inde- 
pendence, and the cities would not give up 
that right. If the various city-states had 
understood one another and cooperated, 
these wasteful wars might have been avoided 
and the whole country made much stronger. 

This extreme love of independence made 
little difference as long as the Greeks had 
complete control of the Aegean and Mediter- 
ranean seas. But it proved a serious disad- 
vantage when the Greek city-states faced 
attack by a strong country with a navy that 
. was powerful enough to challenge them at 
sea. 


Democracy survives its first great test—aided 
by the Spartan army ! 


In the sixth century в.с., the Persians, mov- 
ing out of the eastern grasslands, had con- 
quered Assyria, Babylonia, and Egypt. These 
conquests were not enough for the Persians— 
they wanted still more lands. While Pisistra- 


tus was ruling as tyrant of Athens, the Per- 
sian king, Cyrus, attacked and conquered the 
Greek cities of Asia Minor. 

As usual, the Greek cities of Asia Minor 
were quarreling among themselves. Even 
when faced with invasion; they were unable 
to unite and made almost no resistance. As 
a result, they lost their independence and be- 
came subjects of the Persians. The Persian 
king considered the Greek idea of freedom 
foolish and dangerous to his power. He saw 
to it that tyrants who would rule with an iron 
hand were established in the Greek cities he 
conquered. 

Half a century later, Persia was complete 
master of the Near East, and Darius, another 
Persian king, turned his eyes toward the 
Greek cities on the islands of the Aegean and 
on the peninsula of Greece itself. He saw that 
they were quarreling fiercely among them- 
selves and were therefore not likely to com- 
bine to fight against him. He had the 
enormous army with which he had conquered 
the Near East and the ships captured from 
the Greek cities of Asia Minor. The conquest 
of all Greece looked easy. Darius decided to 
strike first at Athens, which was the richest of 
the Greek cities and the only one with a 
strong fleet. In 490 в.с., he embarked an army 
of soldiers on a large fleet and sent them 
against Athens. 

Darius had been right about the Greek 
cities. They would not unite, and Athens 
was left alone to face the large Persian army 
which landed on the plain of Marathon, on 
the eastern coast of Attica. But Darius had 
made one mistake. The cavalry, which was 
the strongest part of the Persian army, had 
been left at home in order to save space on 
the ships. The Persian infantry were not 
very good, but Darius thought they could 
easily defeat the Athenians because they 


-were several times more numerous. But the 
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Athenians were fighting for their beloved 
city. They were well armed and well trained. 
And they were fortunate in having an inspir- 
ing and able general, Miltiades. Under this 
great leader, the Athenians won a complete 
victory and for a time Greece was saved. 


Ten years later, another Persiam king, 
Xerxes, undertook to conquer Greece. This 
time the Persian army moved by land along 
the north coast of the Aegean Sea while the 
fleet kept beside it off-shore. The Greek 
cities had at last realized their danger from 
the Persians. Faced with the loss of their 
independence, they called a halt to their quar- 
rels and. formed an alliance to defend them- 
selves. But still they debated where to fight 
and were slow in getting their troops into the 
field. 

On the northern edge of the Greek penin- 
sula is a place where the mountains come 
near to the sea, leaving only a narrow pass 
through which an army can make its way. 
. When the Persians arrived at this pass, called 
Thermopylae, they found it held by a small 
Greek army under the Spartan king, 
Leonidas. The Greeks knew that they were 
to delay the advance of the Persian army, if 
possible, until the Greek fleet had defeated 
the Persian navy lying off the southern end 
of Thessaly. When the Greek fleet failed to 
accomplish this and retired to the bay of 
Salamis, the army at Thermopylae knew that 
they were doomed, but they did not retreat, 
Some 4000 of them fell in battle. Among 
them were Leonidas and his 800 Spartans, 
who died where they stood, fighting to the 
end. Since then, Thermopylae has meant a 
desperate defense against hopeless odds. 

The Persians marched on and conquered 
northern Greece, including Attica. But in a 
great naval battle off the island of Salamis, 
the Athenian fleet routed the Persian ships, 
and the Persian armies were obliged to re- 
tire, But they returned and again they con- 
quered Attica. Now Sparta was thoroughly 
alarmed. The magnificent Spartan army 
came to aid the Athenians and defeated the 
Persians in the battle of Plataea, in southern 
Boeotia. This great battle forced the Persians 
to withdraw from Greece, and they never re- 
newed their attempts to conquer it. 

The defeat of the Persians saved the 
Greeks from becoming the ‘subjects of an 
autocratic king. The Greeks who fought at 
Marathon, Salamis, and Plataea deserve the 
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thanks of all men who have lived since their 
day. The full flowering of Greek civilization 


came after the Persian Wars. Had the Per- 


sians won, it might never have taken place, 
The Greeks themselves knew what they had 
been saved from and were grateful. 

Although Spartan soldiers, and those of 
many other Greek cities, had done much of 
the fighting against the Persians, most of the 
credit for the victory went to Athens. This | 
was partly because Athens, which had been 
twice occupied by the Persians, had suffered 
most for the common cause. But there was 
another reason. The Greeks who lived on the 
islands of the Aegean were not much inter- 
ested in the great victories on land. They 
were saved by the defeat of the Persian fleet. 
And this had been brought about by the 
confederate Greek navy, in which Athenian 
ships played an important part. 


Athens establishes an empire 


The Persians had failed to conquer Greece, 
but they still ruled the Greek cities of Asia 
Minor. Cities like Sparta, whose interests 
were on the land, did not care; Asia Minor 
was a long way off. But Athenians felt dif- 
ferently. As long as the Persians held these 
cities, they could build new fleets and 


-endanger Athenian control of the sea. 


Naturally, the Greeks of the Aegean islands 
felt as the Athenians did. Therefore, Athens 
was able to organize a great alliance to fight 
the Persians and drive them from the shores 
of the Aegean and Mediterranean seas. 

This alliance was called the League of 
Delos, since the capital of the league and its 
treasury were on the island of Delos. Every 
member of the league promised to send ships, 
men, or money to aid the fight against the 
Persians. This league was an attempt by the 
member states to achieve collective security 
by uniting against a common enemy. 

The league’s wars against the Persians 
were successful. The coasts of the Balkans 
and the Black Sea and the Greek cities of 
Asia Minor were freed. Still, the Athenians 
were not satisfied. Having defeated the Per- 
sians, they wanted to use the league to con- 


Courtesy Metropolitan Museum of Art 


The most beautiful of Greek temples was the Parthenon, built on the Acropolis in the time 
of Pericles to honor the goddess Athena. The Parthenon is noted for its perfect proportions. 
It is largely in ruins now, and much of the sculpture which adorned it has been removed to 
the British Museum. But the restoration pictured above suggests some of the beauty of 


the original. 


quer their trading rivals. Their allies, 
however, considered their job done and began 
to drop out of the league. 

The various members soon found that the 
citizens of Athens were not willing to allow 
the League of Delos to fall to pieces. As the 
chief city of the league, Athens had become 
extremely prosperous. It was the center for 
Aegean and Mediterranean trade. Its pro- 
duction of wine and olive oil had increased 
greatly. Slaves had become more numerous 
and fewer citizens had to work for a living. 
They could give all their time to the govern- 
ment and the army. If the league fell to 
pieces, Athens was likely to become once 
more just one of many Greek cities. There- 
fore, she decided to hold the league together 
by force. Under the leadership of a great 
statesman, Pericles, Athens turned her former 
allies into subject states, and the treasury 
of the league was moved to Athens. 

Pericles, who had helped transform the 
league into an empire, was the greatest of 
Greek statesmen. He became the leader of 
the Athenians in 461 в.с. and remained so 
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for more than 30 years. The period of his 
leadership has been called the Age of 
Pericles. This was the Golden Age of Greek 
civilization. Athens was the rich and power- 
ful center of that civilization and was rebuilt 
with the most beautiful buildings men had 
yet seen. 


Athens and Sparta exhaust themselves in war 


The greatness of Athens made the other 
Greek cities envious. Sparta, in particular, 
resented the growing power of her rival. 
Moreover, Athens was not content to control 
the Aegean and the trade of the east coast 
of Greece. She tried to establish her rule in 
the gulf of Corinth and so control the trade 
with the western Mediterranean. In 431 B.C., 
Sparta, supported by a number of other 
cities, went to war with Athens and her 
empire. The contest lasted for 28 years. 
Every summer, the Spartan army invaded 
Attica and plundered the countryside, but the 
Athenian army wisely refused to fight in the 
open field, and the Spartans could not take 
Athens itself. 


Meanwhile, the Athenian fleet blockaded 
the coasts of the Peloponnesus to stop all 
trade with Sparta and her allies. This block- 
ade was difficult to enforce unless other cities, 
especially the Greek cities of Sicily, co- 
operated. In 415 s.c., the Athenians decided 
to conquer Syracuse, the most powerful of 
the Greek cities of Sicily. The attempt failed, 
and the entire Athenian fleet and army were: 
destroyed. This was a fatal blow to Athens, 
and her power was finally broken a few years 
later in a battle near the Hellespont, which 
separates Europe from Asia. The Athenian 
Empire in the Aegean and along the coasts 
of Asia Minor was broken up. Many of the 
cities allied with Athens along the coasts of 
Asia Minor again became part of the Persian 
Empire. The walls of the Athenian port, 
Piraeus, and those connecting the city and 
the port, were torn down. Athens was still 
allowed to rule Attica, but her great days 
were over. The new circumstances forced 
her to become a member of a league of cities 


headed by Sparta. 


The Greck city-states spend their last free 
years in quarreling 


The end of the Peloponnesian War did not 
bring peace to the Greek people. It brought, 
instead, 60 years of bitter conflict among the 
many city-states. For a time, Sparta was the 
leading power in Greece, But Sparta was 
neither strong enough nor wise enough to 
unite the Greek cities, as Athens had done. 
Rival states soon began to wage war on her 
and on one another, For a few years, Thebes 
was the leading city. Then briefly, Athens 
was dominant again. But no one City was 
powerful enough to control the others for 


GREEK CIVILIZATION DECLINES AS 


TO NEW 


When King Philip of Macedonia conquered 
the Athenian army in 338 в.с., he had great 
plans in mind for the future of Greece. He 
was anxious to add to his empire. But he also 
needed the armies and navies of Greece to 
help him against his most dangerous enemies 
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long. No wise leader arose to unite them, 
While the Greek cities were quarreling 


among themselves and wasting their re 


sources in futile wars, a powerful new state 
was emerging in the north. 

In 360 s.c, an able and energetic ruler 
named Philip became king of Macedonia, 


The Macedonians were a vigorous nation of | 


farmers who lived north of the Greeks, Al- 
though distantly related to the Greeks, they 


had never been feared for their strength or - 


admired for their civilization. "These people 
knew a great deal about Greece, however, 
They spoke a language much like Greek and 
for many years had traded with the Greek 
cities along the northern shore of the Aegean 
Sea. Philip had lived in Greece and had 
learned all the Greeks knew abouit war. He 
was an ambitious man, who thought it would 
be a fine thing to bring peace to the Greek 
cities—under his own rule. Accordingly, he 
trained his Macedonians in Greek ways of 
fighting and provided them with the best of 
weapons. Before long, he had a powerful 
army. With it, he easily conquered the Greek 
cities on the north shore of the Aegean. 

But Philip wanted to rule Greece itself. 
The quarrels of the Greek cities gave him his 
chance—one group sought his alliance against 
another. Little by little, Philip extended his 
power into Greece. As in the time of the 
Persian wars, Athens led the fight for Greek 
freedom. But this time, no great leader ap- 
peared to unite the Greeks against the in- 
vader, and in 338 B.C., Philip destroyed the 
joint armies of Thebes and Athens. Philip 
was now master of Greece, and the Creek 
city-states became part of the Macedonian 
empire. 


IT SPREADS 
LANDS 


—the Persians. He planned to march along 
the coast with a great army of Greeks and 
Macedonians, while the Greek fleet followed 
on the sea, 

By 336 в.с.‚ the Macedonian troops were 
ready for the Persian campaign. But King 


Philip did not live to see the triumph of his 
armies. He had stayed behind in Macedonia 
to attend his daughter's wedding, and during 
the ceremonies he was killed by a personal 
enemy.. To his young son and heir, Alex- 
ander, he left his kingdom, his army, and his 
unfulfilled plans. 


Alexander the Great conquers an empire 


Alexander was even more ambitious than 
his father and had inherited his father's 
capacity for leadership. The Macedonian 
soldiers were completely devoted to him, and 
his army was the best in the world. 

In 334 s.c, Alexander led a great army 
across the Hellespont and down along the 
eastern end of the Mediterranean. By the 
end of 333 в.с., he had conquered southern 
Asia Minor, Syria, and Phoenicia, During 
the next year, he conquered Egypt. The Per- 
sians were thus cut off from the Mediter- 
ranean Sea, By 881 в.с., Alexander marched 
against Babylonia, the heart of the Persian 
Empire, and defeated the Persian king, 
Darius ПІ, in a great battle. After this vic- 
tory, Alexander was master of Greece and all 
the lands of the ancient empires of the Near 
East. 

An older and wiser man would probably 
have been satisfied with these glittering con- 
quests and would have set to work to form 
a government for his great empire. But Alex- 
ander was young and romantic. He wanted 
all the lands once ruled by the Persian kings, 
and he spent the next seven years in long 
marches over the mountains and plateaus of 
western Asia in order to get them, He con- 
quered the regions that are now called Iran, 
Turkestan, Afghanistan, and Baluchistan. 
He marched his army the entire length of the 
valley of the Indus River in India. But these 
long, hard campaigns were too much for his 
strength. He died in Babylon in 323 в.с. at 
the age of 38. 

Alexander left a younger brother and a 
baby son, neither of whom could lead the 
Macedonian army. The army split up and 
each soldier followed his favorite general. 
These generals fought bitterly for years over 
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the great empire conquered by Alexander. 
Eventually the empire was divided among 
the rival generals, as shown by the map on 
page 75. Antigonus became ruler of Mace- 
donia and Greece; Seleucus, ruler of Syria, 
Palestine, and other eastern lands; and 
Ptolemy, ruler of Egypt. 

Neither the generals nor their descendants 
proved able to govern all the lands that young 
Alexander the Great had conquered. The 
Seleucids, as the rulers of Syria were called, 
soon lost the lands between the Caspian Sea 
and the Indus River. Small independent 
states grew up in Asia Minor. In Greece, the 
city-states managed to cooperate long enough 
to break away from Macedonia. Although 
the states of Macedonia, Syria, and Egypt 
continued to exist, they controlled only a part 
of Alexander's empire. 


The Mediterranean world adopts Greek 
culture 


Macedonian culture was Greek, The fa- 
mous Greek philosopher, Aristotle, had been 
Alexander's tutor. Some Greeks served in 
Alexander's army, and most of his navy was 
Greek. When Alexander conquered a region, 
he placed it under Macedonian or Greek offi- 
cials and founded cities where Greek traders 
were encouraged to settle. When Alexander 
died, the government, the army, and most of 
the trade in his empire were in the hands of 
men who admired the Greek way of life. 

After the death of Alexander, Greeks and 
Macedonians formed the ruling class in 
Babylonia and Egypt, and in Syria, Palestine, 
and other regions of Asia Minor. Greek was 
the language of government, trade, and learn- 
ing. The Greeks called themselves Hellenes 
and the land they lived in Hellas. This new 
world, in which Greek-speaking men ruled 
over other peoples and spread the culture of 
Greece far and wide, is called the Hellenistic 
world. 


Prosperity increases, but democracy wanes 


The Macedonians thought of their kings as 
particularly able men who were well fitted 
to rule them and lead them in battle. But 


1. After 1500 B.C. southern 


Greece, then a part of the pros- i 


perous Aegean civilization, was 


repeatedly invaded by tribes of | 


Greek-speaking nomads from 
the north (A). These nomads ab- 
sorbed ihe Aegeans' more ad- 
vanced culture, intermarried with 
them, and gradually gained con- 
trol of the city-state governments. f 
Greek became the language of | 
all the people, but the Aegean i 
culture was little changed. 


zh Ten years later another 
Persian king, Xerxes, invaded 
reece. He sent an army by 
land while his fleet kept beside 
it off-shore (E). Realizing their 
danger at last, the Greek cities 
united in defense of their Coun- 
гу. The Athenian navy defeated 
he Persian fleet (F) and, after a 
series of campaigns, Sparta de- 
feated the Persian army (G), 
[һе Persian wars were over, 
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10. The Persian wars made 
Athens the leading city in Greece, 
To prevent any further invasions, 
she organized a league of other 
Greek cities and drove the Per- 
sians out of their strongholds on 
the coasts of the Aegean and 
eastern Mediterranean (H). 
Athens then made her allies sub- 
ject states, thus creating an em- 
pire. Under the great statesman, 
Pericles, Athenian civilization 
reached its highest point, 
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11. 


Power, Sparta and several other 


3. The descendants of the in- 
vading nomads and the Aegeans 
are called Homeric Greeks be- 
cause their deeds are described 
in the epic poems of Homer. By 
1200 B.C. these people had cap- 
tured Crete, raided Egypt, and 
destroyed тву in Asia Minor. 
д^ M, 
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Envious of Athens’ great 


cities attacked her in 431 B.C. 
For twenty-eight years Sparta 
attacked again and again but 
failed to take Athens, 


4. Between 1100 ond 1000 
B.C. another northern tribe, the 
Dorians, over-ran southern 
Greece and largely destroyed 
Aegean culture. After two сеп. 
turies of chaos, а new Greek 
civilization began to rise in many | 
freedom-loving and fiercely in. | 
dependent city-states. As their | 
population and need for food 
increased many of these city: 
states turned to foreign trade 
and established colonies, 


12: Finally the Athenian ic 
was destroyed in an a | 
conquer Syracuse in Sicily. — 

A few years later the Afer 
army was also defeated and s 
great days of Athens were over: | 


5. By 600 B.C. Greek cities 
and colonies were widely scat- 
tered throughout the Mediterra- 
nean World and the Greeks' 
only serious trading rival was the 
Phoenician colony of Carthage 
in northern Africa. 


@ GREEK 
PHOENICIAN 


ESE) GREEK TRADE ROUTES 


CARTHAGE 


б. One of the most powerful of 
the Greek city-states was Sparta 
(B), whose people thought war 
was the most important human 
activity. The Spartans built a 
magnificent army but made al- 
most no contribution to civiliza- 
tion. 


Mer 


ALEXANDERS EMPIRE 


- CAMPAIGN 
ROUTES 


13. For sixty years bitter con- 
flict raged ameng the Greek 
city-states. Sparta could not unite 
them as Athens had done, and no 
great leader appeared to repel 
the next invader of Greece. This 
invader was King Philip of Mace- 
donia (1), who defeated Athens 
in 338 B.C. and made Greece 
part of his empire. 


| 
| 


Т4. King Philip had planned to 
vse the Greek armies to help him 
conquer his greatest rival, Persia, 
but he died before he could 
carry out his plans. He was suc- 
ceeded by his son, Alexander, 
one of the most remarkable men 
of history. 


ALEXANDER'S 


РА Sparta's greatest rival wos 
Athens (C), the center of Greek 
civilization. The Athenians devel- 
oped a representative form of 
government and mode many 
other significant contributions to 
civilized living. 


GREEK COLONIES AND COMMERCE -600 B.C. . 


4 


ANTIGONUS 
EMPIRE 
* 


15. m 334 B.C. Alexander 
crossed into Asia Minor. During 
the next eleven years, in a series 
of brilliant campaigns, he con- 
quered the largest empire that 
one man had ever ruled. In 323 
B.C. he died at the age of 
thirty-three. 


SUCCESSORS 


8. One great failure of the 
Greek city-states was their fail- 
ure to cooperate for the good of 
all. They continually quarreled 
and fought among themselves. 
Seeing this, King Darius of Persia 
decided that Greece would be 
easy to conquer and in 490 B.C. 
he sent an army against Athens 
(D). Fighting for their beloved 
city, the Athenians won a great 
victory and for the time being 
Greece was saved. 


16. After Alexander's death, 
his empire split into three parts, 
ruled by three of his generals. 
These men and their followers 
were great admirers of the 
Greek way of life and they car- 
ried Greek civilization with them 
to their newly conquered lands. 
In these lands, called the Hellenis- 
tic world, civilization flourished 
for many centuries. 


Alexander found that the subjects of the Per- 
sian and Egyptian kings worshiped their 
rulers as gods. Alexander saw that he could 
make use of this custom to increase his 
power. He told his Eastern subjects that he 
too was a god and ordered them to worship 
him. 

Alexander’s successors followed his ex- 
ample and ruled as god-kings over their sub- 
jects. Of course, the Greek officials, soldiers, 
and merchants did not believe that these 
kings were gods, but after a time they came 
to accept them as specially appointed agents 
of the gods. Although they did not worship 
them, they considered them far superior to 
ordinary men. They believed that the king 
was a man appointed by the gods to rule 
over his country and that his orders should 
be obeyed without question. The Greek 
ideals of democracy and personal freedom 
were soon forgotten. 

The Hellenistic age was a prosperous one. 
The Kings and their Greek officials showed 
far more energy and intelligence in govern- 
ing than the Persian and Egyptian rulers had 
shown. They taught the people of the lands 
they ruled better ways of farming. They 


showed them how to make new things and 
how to make the old ones better. The manu- 
facture of fine cloth and articles made of 
metal increased rapidly. Wherever there was 
a chance for profitable trade, Greek mer- 
chants built a city, and the traders and city 
officials grew still richer. 

Unfortunately, all this prosperity did not 
help the majority of the people. If a farmer 
made more money from his crops, or an 
artisan from his labor, the king took it away 
in higher taxes. The kings built marvelous 
palaces and temples, The merchants had fine 
houses, and the cities in which they lived 
had magnificent temples and public build- 
ings. 

A rich man of the Hellenistic age lived far 
more luxuriously than the rich could have 
lived in earlier days. He wore fine clothes, 
ate rich and varied foods, and was waited on 
by hundreds of well-trained slaves. His 
furniture and household articles were well 
made and beautifully designed. The Hel- 
lenistic age was the first time in the world’s 
history in which men who were not great 
kings or privileged nobles could afford to 
live in such splendor, 


USING WHAT YOU HAVE LEARNED 


1. Why does ancient Greek history concern 
Americans more than the Indians or Chinese? 


2. What was the Greeks’ meaning for each of 
the following terms? (a) monarchy, (b) oligarchy, 
(c) aristocracy, (d) plutocracy, (e) tyranny. 


Do any of these words describe the government 
of the United States? 


3. What part did the geography of Greece play 
in: (a) the development of agriculture, (b) the 


development of foreign trade, (c) the founding 
of colonies? 


4. How were the following developments in 
Greece related? (a) increase of exports, (b) 


use of coinage, (c) increase in slavery, and (d) 
rise of tyranny. 


5. Compare Sparta and Athens in respect to: 
(a) government, (b) ways of making a living, 
(c) foreign trade, (d) education, (e) military 
organization and defense, 


6. What part did the following play in the 
development of Athenian government? (a) 
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Solon, (b) Pisistratus, (c) Cleisthenes. What 
three Americans played similar roles in the de- 
velopment of our government? 


7. In what way was Persian expansion a menace 
to Greek democracy? What was the importance 
of the battles of Marathon, Thermopylae, and 
Salamis? Has our American democracy ever 
faced equal perils? If so, what were they? 


8. Relate the following to the downfall of 
Athens in the stru gle with Sparta: (a) the 
League of Delos, (5 the development of the 
Athenian Empire, (c) fear and envy of Athens, 
(d) the attempt to conquer Syracuse. 


9. Why did Philip of Macedonia have rela- 
tively little difficulty in adding the Greek city- 
States to his empire? How did he plan to use 
the Greeks to further his ambitions? 


10. What modern countries are in the area con- 
quered by Alexander the Great? How were the 
peoples of the Persian Empire influenced by the 
Greeks and Macedonians? How were the Euro- | 
peans in turn influenced by the Asiatics? 


11. How did the powers of the king in Homeric 
Greece differ from those of the As of the 
ancient Near East? Were these differences a 
step toward a better way of life? Why? 


12. The Greek tyrant was frequently a cham- 
pion of the poor. In what respects was tyranny 
an improvement over aristocracy and oligarchy? 
In what respects a backward step? 


18. The Greeks often limited suffrage to those 
citizens wealthy enough to own complete mili- 
tary equipment. Was this wise? Should the 
United States limit suffrage in a similar manner? 


14. The Spartans have often been compared 
with the Nazis. Discuss the similarities and dif- 
ferences of the two groups. Which was more 
civilized? In which society would you have 
preferred to live? Give reasons. 


15. Your textbook states that "the right to wage 
war was part of each city's idea of independ- 
ence.” Is this right part of each modern nation's 
idea of independence? What finally happened 
to Greek independence? Is it likely that the same 
thing will happen to the independence of modern 
nations? 


16. Discuss this statement: Although the wars 
between the Greeks and the Persians are interest- 
ing, it really made no difference who won. 


17. What were the beneficial effects of Alexan- 
der’s conquest of the Near East? The evil effects? 
On the whole, did it contribute to the advance- 
ment or the destruction of civilization? 


18. Make a time line for Unit 2, showing: (a) 
major periods of Greek history, such as the 
Homeric Age, the Hellenistic period, etc., (b) 
major historic events, and (c) names of the out- 
standing men of Greek civilization. 


19. Make an illustrated map of Greece showing: 
(a) products grown in Greece, (b) major ex- 
ports, (c) major imports. You might also make a 
map showing the regions of Greek colonization 
and export of man power. In making these 
maps, you may wish to consult Laistner's Greek 
History, pages 169-176 and 314-329. 


20. Compare the League of Delos, the League 
of Nations, and the United Nations, using the 
following points: (a) requirements for member- 
ship, (b) duties of members, (c) major achieve- 
ments, (d) outstanding weaknesses, (e) reasons 
for failure. (If you feel that (e) is not applica- 
ble to the United Nations, leave a blank space, 
or explain why you feel the U. N. will succeed. ) 


21. Prepare a series of drawings showing Greek 
weapons and armor. See the illustrations in Eva 
M. Tappan's The Story of the Greek People or 
in other histories of Greece. 


2. Successes and Failures of the Greek Way of Life 
SKS 


The Greek civilization that flourished in 
the great city-state of Athens during the fifth 
and fourth centuries B.c. was one of man's 
highest achievements. Why do we so admire 
the Greeks way of life? Why has the in- 
fluence of their civilization been so much 
more lasting than that of the Egyptians and 
Babylonians? 

The ways of civilized living, the beliefs 
men have held, the goals they have con- 
sidered worth striving for, are too varied for 
us to make a complete evaluation of any 
civilization. We can, however, discover 
something of the character of a civilization. 
We can find out how it differed from others. 
And we can see how far its people progressed 
toward goals which we today consider de- 
sirable, 
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The Greeks advance democracy but fail in 
other ways 


One of the goals we consider most desir- 
able is a society which recognizes the dignity 
and worth of the individual, which gives 
justice to all citizens, of whatever class and 
occupation. In trying to develop such a so- 
ciety, the Greeks were dealing with one of 
the most difficult problems men have ever 
had to solve. As ways of living have become 
more complex, this problem has become 
more difficult. Men have not yet found a per- 
fect solution to it and may never do so. But 
the most nearly right solution has come from 
developing and improving democracy, the 
form of government with which the Greeks 
experimented. 


Although the Greeks achieved a high de- 
gree of cooperation in the solution of local 
problems, the citizens of various city-states 
were unable to extend their cooperation be- 
yond their own boundaries and to work with 
each other for the good of Greece as a whole. 
This was perhaps their greatest failure. 

The Greeks discovered no new sources of 
energy, nor did they invent any significant 
new ways of using the ones they had. But 
they knew enough about the forces of nature 
to farm the land and sail their ships across 
the seas. They did these things no better than 
other men who had lived before them, but 
well enough to make their cities strong and 
prosperous. In other ways, however—in 
literature, art, and thought—the Greeks did 
make great progress. 


Greek poets, dramatists, and historians pro- 
duce immortal literature 


The Greeks were well equipped to make 
progress in literature. They were lovers of 
beauty and of ideas, and they had a beautiful 
language. Many Greeks became skilled story- 


tellers and poets, and they produced some of ` 


the greatest literature the world has known. 
They developed the drama and most other 
literary forms that are still common in West- 
ern Civilization. 

The Greek genius reached its height in 
the epic poems of Homer, the lyric poems of 
Sappho, Alcaeus, and Pindar, and in the 
rhymed dramas of Aeschylus, Sophocles, 
Euripides, and Aristophanes. The most strik- 
ing single quality of the Greek poets was their 
vivid imagination. No one has given a more 
perfect description of sunrise than Homer's 
"rosy-fingered dawn." Homer's superb imagi- 
nation pictured gods and goddesses, heroes 
and heroines, men and women in continuous 


and exciting action. The first reading of the 
Iliad or the Odyssey, either in Greek or ina 
good translation, is a thrilling experience, 

Although the epic poems of Homer had a 
special interest, because they dealt with the 
legendary heroes of Greece, one of their 
greatest values was that of pure entertain- 
ment. The work of the lyric poets and that 
of the dramatists was more serious in its pur- 
pose. Greek lyric poetry is a deep and moving 
expression of man's strongest emotions 
love and sadness, hope, fear, and despair. 

Greek drama had its origin in a religious 
festival and was of great importance in the 
life of the Greek people. The plays were 
produced in large outdoor theaters like the 
one pictured at the right. Such theaters were 
to be found in many cities. The Greek 
tragedies and the comedies were of quite 
different nature. The tragedies were emotion- 
ally powerful plays built around the lives of 
legendary heroes and heroines. The three 
greatest Greek writers of tragedy, Aeschylus, 
Sophocles, and Euripides, wrote dramas in 
which fate—frequently helped by a defect 
in the hero's own character—carried him 
from greatness to ruin. 

Greek comedies dealt in satire and in real- 
istic fun-poking at political officials and other 
prominent citizens. The most popular writer 
of comedies was Aristophanes. His play, The 
Knights, satirizes corrupt government ofi- 
cials, and The Clouds makes fun of 
philosophers. 


i 
| 
| 
| 


The Greeks were also magnificent writers. 


of history. There were only a few Greek 
historians, but two of them, Herodotus and 
Thucydides, are remembered to this day. 
Their books are good examples of two dif- 
ferent ways of writing history. Herodotus, 
who wrote of the Persian wars, was chiefly 


The Greeks loved the drama and gathered in outdoor theaters such as this to watch the 
plays of the great dramatists. Greek playwrights gave the forms of tragedy and comedy 
to the world. In these forms they found a new and powerful means of communication 


through words. 


Women were not always allowed to attend the comedies, which made riotous fun of 
Greek institutions and political leaders. But they were permitted to attend the tragedies, 


which were based on the great Greek myths. 
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interested in telling an exciting, dramatic 
story, one that would fire the imagination of 
his readers and make them want to know 
more about history. He was not very much 
concerned with facts. When he did not know 
exactly what had happened, he used his 
imagination. As a result, his history is fasci- 
nating to read but not always correct. 

Thucydides, who wrote the history of the 
Peloponnesian War, was the other kind of 
historian. Facts to him were very important. 
He gathered them with great care. He tried 
to tell just what happened and why it hap- 
pened, so that his readers could learn the 
truth of what took place and form their own 
opinions of past events. Most of our best 
historians have followed the ideals of Thucy- 
dides in their writing of history. These two 
men are the earliest historians whose works 
have lived to our own time. Although very 
different, they are still admired and used as 
models by modern historians. 


Myths give way to early science and 
philosophy 

Like most early peoples, the Greeks wor- 
shiped many gods. There were those who 
represented the forces of nature, such as Zeus, 
the thunder-god, and Apollo, the sun-god, 
whose statue is shown at the right. And there 
were those who represented human activities 
—Ares, the god of war, Aphrodite, the god- 
dess of love. These gods were fascinating 
creations. They had the bodies of human 
beings, and schemed and loved and quarreled 
like humans. But they were far more power- 
ful. No prudent Greek of early times would 
plan to do anything without first making 
gifts to the proper gods. Before going on a 
voyage, something had to be given to Posei- 
don, god of the sea. Before planting crops, 
presents had to be given to Demeter, goddess 
of the earth and of fertility, and Apollo, the 
sun-god. 

The king of all the Greek gods was Zeus, 
whose great temple was situated at Olympia. 
There Greeks from every city met to worship 
Zeus and to hold contests in his honor. Prizes 
were given for the best jumper, the fastest 
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runner, the most skillful discus thrower, Re 
wards were also given for the most beautiful 
poetry and music. From these contests have 
come the Olympic games, still held every 
four years, but now in different countries all 
over the world. 

The earliest Greeks tried to explain the 
world about them by makin g up stories about 
the gods and goddesses. These myths are 
delightfully told and present a fascinating 
picture of the world as the early Greeks liked 
to imagine it, but they did not satisfy the 
Greeks as an explanation of nature for very 
long. In later times they knew far too much 
about the world to believe these charming 
stories, however much they might enjoy them. 
The Greeks who lived in Asia Minor, for ex- 
ample, learned from their neighbors all the 
facts of astronomy recorded by the Baby- 
lonian priests. From these facts they knew 
that the myths concerning Apollo, the sun- 
£od, were not true. 

From what they learned and saw about 
them, the Greeks became more and more 
curious about the world. They gathered to- 
gether and organized all the knowledge that 
men had acquired about the world. From 
these facts, they reasoned out explana- 
tions of the way nature behaves. In doing 
this, the Greeks helped lay the foundations 
of science. 

In their search for knowledge, the Greeks 
were remarkably successful. By the end of 
the sixth century, Pythagoras, one of the first 
Greek scientists, had satisfied himself that 
the earth and the planets were round. He 
and others learned many new facts about the 
behavior of the heavenly bodies. Other 
Greeks made fairly accurate maps of the part 
of the world they knew. About 450 в.с., а 
Greek named Leucippus, and one of his 
Pupils, Democritus, formed an interesting 
theory that became basic to all natural 
Science 23 centuries later. Their idea was 
that all things in the universe are composed 
of tiny indestructible particles, called atoms. 
Modern scientists still believe that all things 
are made up of atoms, but they have been 
able to break up the atom into even tinier 


parts among which are electrons, protons, 
and neutrons. 

Another famous Greek scientist was Hip- 
pocrates, who was born about 460 в.с., and is 
known as the "father of medicine." Before 
his time, and for many centuries thereafter, 
people believed that illness was caused by 
the gods or by evil spirits. They tried to cure 
themselves by wearing charms or by making 
gifts to Aesculapius, the god of healing. Some 
people still employ similar methods. Hip- 
pocrates was the first to teach that all dis- 
eases have natural causes and can be cured 
only by discovering the cause and then 
applying the proper remedy. 

Compared with modern scientists, these 
early Greeks knew very little. The important 
thing is not how much they learned but that 
they studied the facts as they knew them and 
used reason to find an explanation. 

The Greeks called men who spent all their 
time in this kind of study philosophers, or 
lovers of wisdom. These men did not con- 
fine their curiosity to the world of nature. 
They were equally interested in themselves 
—in man. They asked many questions. Why 
is man on the earth? How should he behave? 
What is right and what is wrong? 

The Greeks gave a number of different an- 
swers to these questions. Their answers were 
so well thought out and so convincing that 
men ever since have been influenced by 
them. The ideas of right and wrong of the 
Greek philosophers resembled, to some ex- 
tent, the basic ideas of great religious 
thinkers in later times. When early Christian 
writers, for example, wanted to explain their 
beliefs, they sometimes quoted passages from 
Greek philosophers or poets. Even when 
they did not quote from the Greeks directly, 
the early Christians sometimes drew intel- 
lectual inspiration from them. 


Greek philosophers and. teachers raise many 
questions 


There were many great teachers and 
philosophers in Greece, but three were par- 
ticularly important, Socrates, Plato, and Aris- 
totle. Socrates, the greatest Greek teacher, 
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Alinari 


Photo 
Apollo, the sun-god, was depicted in Greek 
art as an archer. The alert and. upright pose 
of the god is characteristic of Greek art and 
seems to express the feeling of a free people 
who believed. in themselves. 


was a loyal, and at all times fearless, citizen 
of Athens. In the later years of his life, he 
spent much of his time wandering about the 
city, asking questions of the people he met. 
He asked questions about right and wrong, 
about good and bad government, and about 
the gods and goddesses. 

In particular, Socrates asked questions 
about the meaning of words which people 
were accustomed to use. When anyone used 
such words as justice or truth, Socrates was 
likely to ask, “What do you mean by justice? 
What do you mean by truth?" Whatever an- 
swer might be given, he would then ask 
another question. By this method of the 
*Socratic dialogue," Socrates taught men to 
be critical of themselves and their ideas, and 
to accept nothing without thought and 
questioning. 


In this way, Socrates made many enemies 
among those who wished to believe that 
everything in Athens and the universe was 
perfect. But he also made people think. He 
showed them that they perhaps did not know 
as much as they had imagined. The questions 
of Socrates led many young men to become 
philosophers and devote their lives to the 
search for truth. In the end, however, his 
enemies outnumbered his followers, and he 
was condemned to death, charged with de- 
stroying men’s faith in the gods. 

Socrates was a great teacher, but he did 
not, as far as we know, write any books. 
What we know of him and his ideas we have 
learned through the writings of his students. 
The greatest of these was Plato. Plato be- 
lieved that everything we see in this world is 
imperfect—a poor imitation of the perfect 
creation, or idea. Thus, although no man is 
perfect, Plato thought that every man should 
try to imagine what a perfect man would be 
like and then try to make himself more like 
that ideal. To Plato, the perfect man was the 
well-balanced one—a man equally well de- 
veloped in mind and body. 

Likewise, Plato thought that the perfect 
state was the well-balanced one—a state in 
which every man was made to do the thing 
for which he was best fitted by nature and 
training. Many of Plato's thoughts about the 
state are expressed in his great book, The 
Republic. His idea was that the actual gov- 
erning of the state should be done only by 
those of the highest intelligence, who had 
been trained for years in the art of ruling. 
Plato believed that men would be better off 
if they were governed well—even if governed 
against their will. He did not believe that 
all men were capable of taking part in their 
own government. 

The third great philosopher was Aristotle, 
a pupil of Plato. Aristotle tried to understand 
life, people, and things as they really were, 
and to find out how the world actually 
worked. He fashioned the science of logic, 
or reasoned thinking, and he explained and 
clarified it. 

Aristotle wrote books on almost every 
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question of interest to the philosophers, Be. 
sides discussing the world of nature, and the 
problems of government and how men should 
behave, he wrote about poetry and drama, 
He covered his subjects so thoroughly, and 
his reasoning was so convincing, that later 
men who read his works concluded that he 
knew virtually everything. For some 1800 
years, Aristotle was considered the chief 
authority on almost every subject on which 
he had thought or written. Even today, 
when a man thinks he has an entirely new 
idea, the chances are good that the germ of 
the idea can be found in Aristotle’s writings, 

In the generation of philosophers follow- 
ing Aristotle, two men developed a series of 
ideas important in the history of thought. 
One of them, Epicurus, stressed the impor- 
tance of leading a well-balanced life, and the 
satisfaction and pleasure to be gained from 
such a life. But his followers distorted his 
meaning and were inclined to say, “eat, drink, 
and be merry.” Consequently, an Epicurean 
today means one who is chiefly interested in 
his own pleasure and comfort. Such a phi- 
losophy may produce happy men, but they 
are unlikely to be very useful. 

The second of these two philosophers, 
Zeno, believed that man should train himself 
to allow nothing to trouble him. He should 
live simply—then he will not care if he loses 
his property, He should not care too much 
for his family. If a man cares about nothing 
outside himself, misfortune cannot harm him. 
Zeno's followers called themselves Stoics: 
Their simple life and the calm with which 
they bore the troubles that come to all men 
impressed many people. Both of these ways 
of living, the Epicurean and the Stoic, have 


exerted a great influence on men of later 
times, 


Art and architecture show the 
Greeks’ love of beauty 


Every great civilization has produced 
thoughtful, sensitive men and women with 
the talent and imagination to create beauty 
—in pictures, buildings, music, or books. And 
most civilized people have enjoyed these 


DORIC IONIC 


CORINTHIAN 


These three columns characterize the three great orders of Greek architecture. The simplest 
form, the Doric, was the first to develop-among the Dorian Greeks on the mainland. The 


Ionian form developed in Ionia, in 


Asia Minor. The elaborate Coninthian form, which 


takes its name from the city of Corinth, was the last to develop. 


Doric, Ionic, and Corinthian buildings differed. in proportions and. in various details of 


decoration, as well as in the kind of capitals and columns used. 


sturdiest; the Corinthian the most delicate. 


things whether they could create them or not. 

Greek civilization created beauty in 
abundant measure. The Greeks loved beau- 
tiful things and made them with rare skill. 
Even their household utensils and the jars in 
which they stored their grain, wine, and olive 
oil were as lovely as they knew how to make 
them. But their love of beauty found its 
highest expression in the temples built for 
their gods. Every Greek city had a few 
temples of exquisite loveliness. The Greeks 
developed three styles, or “orders,” of archi- 
tecture, as shown above, which are still in use. 

The most famous center of Greek art was 
Athens, and the center of Athens was the 
Acropolis. After the Persian Wars, the 
Athenians felt too powerful to need the 
Acropolis as a fortress. The Persians had 
destroyed the buildings on the hill, and the 
Athenians replaced them with fine new ones. 
Under the "leadership of Pericles, they 
crowned the Acropolis with magnificent 
temples. Today these buildings stand in 
ruins, but no one can look at even the ruins 
without being impressed with their grandeur 
and beauty. In the temples, and throughout 
the city, were statues of gods and goddesses, 
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The Doric temple was the 


heroes and heroines, and ordinary men and 
women. Architects and sculptors combined 
to make Athens one of the most beautiful of 
cities—a splendid tribute to the genius of 
man. 

The Greeks believed that beauty was a 
matter of balance—of correct proportions. 
Every line or part of a building must be in 
pleasing proportion and relation to other 
lines and parts. From every angle, it must 
appear solid and well proportioned. Statues 
should be of men and women of well-built 
bodies and serene spirit. Greek artists de- 
picted young adults in the height of strength 
and beauty. . 

Other peoples have had different ideas of 
art. They prefer a wider range of subject , 
matter, even if their subjects are not all beau- 
tiful in the classical sense. They like build- 
ings to have a more striking appearance than 
is provided by the Greek standards of balance 
and repose. In some ages, architects have 
sought beauty through the use of elaborate 
and unrelated decoration. But again and 
again, when men have grown tired of other 
styles of art and architecture, they have gone 
back to the Greeks to find new inspiration. 


James Sawders 


This photograph was taken from the Par- 
thenon. It shows in the distance the porch of 
a temple called the Erechtheum in which 
Athena and Poseidon were worshiped. The 
use of such sculptured figures, instead of 


columns, to support a roof was a departure 
from the usual Greek custom, 


Greek civilization lives on in the 
Hellenistic world 


Following the conquests of Alexander the 
Great, civilization in Greece entered a long 
period of decline. The great writers, artists, 
and philosophers of the Golden Age were 
dead, and no new Ones arose to take their 
places. Athens and the other city-states lived 
on, but the people were content to con- 
template the glories of their great past. 

Greek civilization, however, was by no 
means dead. Alexander and his followers 
admired the culture of the Greeks and did 
their utmost to transplant it to the soil of 
Egypt and the Fertile Crescent, The tulers 
of the new Hellenistic states spent large sums 
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of money to encourage literature and learn. 
ing. They collected great libraries and sup. 
ported the scholars who worked in then, 
Alexandria, in Egypt, became the most 
famous center of learning of its day. It had 
the largest library in the world and, under 
the Ptolemies, was the location of a research | 
institute, There the early Ptolemies built up 
a zoological garden of all sorts of animals, 
to aid the study of zoology. Later, in Roman 
times, the research institute developed into 
a university, 

The civilization of the Hellenistic states 
became in many ways a continuation of 
Greek civilization, Hellenistic scholars made | 
many copies of the works of Greek writes 
and wrote books which tell a great deal about 
the life and people of Greece. They also per 
fected the grammar of the Greck language 
and developed literary and artistic criticism 
to new heights. Hellenistic philosophers 
continued to teach the ideas of Plato, Aris 
totle, the Stoics, and the Epicureans. The 
work of the Hellenistic teachers was im 
portant, not because they contributed much 
that was new, but because they helped to 
preserve the great achievements of Greek 
civilization for future generations 

Hellenistic art was marked by great 
elegance and elaborate detail. The e 
Were complete masters of the technique S 
shaping stone, but they sometimes attempte 
subjects that were not well suited to sculp- 
ture. The classic serenity and calm of Greek 
sculpture vanished, In their place was de- 
veloped an art form which at its best pro- 
duced some of the world’s masterpieces, and 
at its worst became merely sensational. The 
Apollo, on page 81, shows the Hellenistic 
artist’s love of realistic detail. The “Winged 
Victory,” on page 86, may originally have 
been over-elaborate, but the fragment that 
remains has great power and beauty. E. 

There was a similar change in Hellenistic 
architecture, as shown in a preference for 
Corinthian instead of the simpler Doric and 
Ionic forms. Greater space was given fot 
sculptural groups on most important build- 
ings. 


Archimedes met his death at the hands of soldiers when a new power in the Western world, 
Rome, attacked and invaded the Greek cities of southern Italy. According to legend, 
Archimedes was absorbed in his studies when the soldiers came upon him. One.story states 
that he was busy drawing geometric figures in the sand. 


Hellenistic thinkers help advance science and 
mathematics 


The most important and original work 
carried on by Hellenistic scholars was in the 
fields of science and mathematics. It was 
many centuries before other men in other 
lands advanced as far in scientific explora- 
tion as had the thinkers of the Hellenistic 
world. 
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Perhaps the most famous of Hellenistic 
scientists was Archimedes, who was born in 
Syracuse about 287 в.с., and studied at Alex- 
andria. A great mathematician, astronomer, 
and engineer, this remarkable man made 
many significant contributions to knowledge. 
There are many stories about him—how he 
discovered specific gravity by noticing the 
amount of water he displaced while taking a 
bath, and how he so perfected a system of 


-Alinari Photo, Courtesy Metropolitan Museum of Art 
This statue of the Winged Victory gives a 


strong sense of uplift and motion. Notice the 
skillful handling of draperies. 


pulleys and levers that he is said to have 
boasted, "Give me a place to stand on, and 
I will move the earth." 


Archimedes also calculated the limits for 
the value of т and made other contributions 
to higher mathematics. But the best known 
mathematician of the Hellenistic period was 
Euclid of Alexandria, who was born about 
300 в.с, Euclid's system of plane geometry 
is basic in engineering and still taught in 
our schools. Another well-known mathema- 
tician was Apollonius, who has been credited 
with the first systematic use of trigonometry, 

Important progress in astronomy was also 
made by Hellenistic scholars. Aristarchus 
demonstrated that the sun is far larger than 
the earth. He proved further that the earth 
rotates about its axis and moves in an orbit 
around the sun. Few people of his time ac- 
cepted this idea, and it was not generally be 
lieved until much later. Most Hellenistic sci- 
entists continued to believe that the earth 
was stationary and the sun revolved around 
it. It was not until the sixteenth century that 
another .famous astronomer, Copernicus, 
proved that Aristarchus was in the main, 
correct. 

There also lived in Alexandria the founder 
of scientific geography, Eratosthenes. This 
brilliant scholar calculated the circumference 
of the earth with surprising accuracy and 
suggested that it might be possible to sail 
from Spain to India around the southern tip 
of Africa—a voyage which was not ac 
complished until 1497. 


USING WHAT YOU HAVE LEARNED 


1. What is meant by epic poetry? By lyric 
poetry? Give examples of Greek poets and 
classify them as lyric or epic poets. Which type 
of poetry appeals to you more? Why? Name 
some American lyric and epic poets. 


2. Who were the greatest Greek dramatists? 
What dramatists other than the Greeks have 
used poetry in their plays? Do you think the 
United States has produced any dramatists as 
great as those of Greece? 


8. How did Herodotus and Thucydides differ 
in the way they wrote history? What phase of 
Greek history did each write about? 


4, Identify these Greek gods: Zeus, 


Apollo, 
Ares, Aphrodite, Persephone, Demeter. 


How 
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were Greek dramatic productions and Olympic 
games related to religion? 

5. State an important contribution to science 
by each of the following: Pythagoras, Leucippus 
and Democritus, Hippocrates, Archimedes, ЕШ 
clid, Appolonius, Aristarchus, Ега{о ШШ 
Were any equally important discoveries made by 
Americans during the past 50 ye } 
6. Why is each of the following worthy of in- 
clusion in a world history? (a) Socrates, (b 
Plato, (c) Aristotle, (d) Epicurus, (e) Zeno. 
What groups of people today might be c 
fied as followers of any these philosophers? 


rs? 


7. In what way was the Greeks’ love of po 
related to their religion? Do Americans fol о“ 
Ње example of the Greeks and combine art an 


religion? What building in your community 
would correspond to the Parthenon in Athens? 
8. How did Hellenistic learning and art differ 
from the Greek? How did men in the Hellenistic 
Age contribute to our knowledge of the Greeks? 


9. Discuss the following statement: The 
Greeks were a great people because they, like 
the Americans, applied reason and observation 
to their quest for knowledge and to the solution 
of problems. In what respects is the statement 
true and in what respects untrue? 


10, Socrates asked questions which people are 
still trying to answer. Two examples are: (a) 
What makes actions right or wrong? (b) What 
makes things good or bad? Can you arrive at 
a satisfactory answer to these problems? 


11. Plato said that the “governing of a state 
should be done by those of the highest intelli- 
gence, who have been trained for years in the 
art of ruling.” Do you agree? 


12, Was Epicurus correct in believing pleasure 
the most important thing in life? If he was 
wrong, then what is most important? Do you 
agree with Zeno that men should live simply 
and be calm at all times? Why or why not? Are 
you more nearly a Stoic or an Epicurean? 


18. Why have architects and artists, since the 
time of the Greeks, gone back to them for in- 
spiration? Is anything taking place in art and 
architecture in the United States today which 
may later prove an inspiration to other people? 


14. Why are the ancient Greeks looked upon as 
one of the most remarkable people of all time? 
To what extent do the people of the modern 
world, and particularly of the United States, 
have similar characteristics? 


15. Locate examples of Greek literature, includ- 
ing: (a) the Iliad or the Odyssey, (b) some lyric 
poems, (c) the History of Herodotus, (d) the 
History of Thucydides. Make careful selections 
from these masterpieces to read to the class. 
Give the class an opportunity to discuss each 
selection after it is zu 


16. Read several myths about the Greek gods. 
Tell the one you like best to the class. Then ask 
the class members to draw up a list of adjectives 
describing the gods and their actions. 


l7. Give a floor talk comparing modern Olym- 
pic games to those of ancient Greece. Show in 
What respects they compare and in what respects 
they differ. There is information for such a talk 
in Chapter 14 of Walter Miller's Greece and the 
Greeks or Chapter 3 of The Book of the Ancient 
Greeks by Dorothy Mills. You may also consult 
“Olympic Games,” in the World Book Encyclo- 
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pedia, or “Olympic Games” and “Games, Classi- 
cal,” in the Encyclopedia Britannica. 


18. Secure a copy of the “Oath of Hippocrates.” 
Using this as a model, try to write an equally 
good oath for a vocation in which you are inter- 
ested or which you know something about. 


19. Collect pictures of modern buildings which 
show the influence of Greek architecture and 
make a bulletin-board display. You might make 
a second collection of pictures of Greek build- 
ings to show the difference between the originals 
and the modern treatments. See the illustrations 
in Walter Miller's Greece and the Greeks and in 
J. H. Breasted’s Ancient Times. Pictures of the 
Capitol and other public buildings in Washington 
illustrate the influence of Greek architecture in 
the United States. 


20. The following Greeks could be used as sub- 
jects for oral reports to the class or could be 
investigated for your own pleasure: (a) Socrates, 
(b) Archimedes (see Plutarch’s “Life of Marcel- 
lus”), (c) Euripides. 


READINGS FOR UNIT 2 


The World Book Encyclopedia discusses most 
aspects of Greek life, some in detail. Compton's 
Pictured Encyclopedia is a useful reference with 
many illustrations. 

The Book of the Ancient Greeks, by Dorothy 
Mills, is a popular, well-written account of Greek 
achievements and failures. In Ancient Times, 
J. H. Breasted devotes over 200 pages (Chapters 
9-20) to a careful, well-rounded discussion of 
the Greeks. G. W. and L. S. Botsford have done 
a classic job of selecting Greek documents to il- 
lustrate the history of the Hellenes in A Source 
Book of Ancient History, Chapters 6-27. 

Walter Miller's Greece and the Greeks sketches 
an authoritative picture of many phases of life in 
ancient Greece. A most interesting work is Plu- 
tarch’s Lives of Illustrious Men; Lycurgus, Solon, 
and Themistocles are just three of the men whose 
biographical sketches are found in Plutarch. 

Chapters 6, 7, and 8 of Van Loon's The Arts 
give a sprightly commentary on Greek art. Chap- 
ters 18-20 of his cleverly-written The Story of 
Mankind are also helpful. 

Examples of Greek literature are found in Carl 
Van Doren’s Anthology of World Prose and in 
Mark Van Doren's Anthology of World Poetry. 
Both may be consulted to good advantage. 

More can be learned about Greek religion 
from Thomas Bulfinch’s The Age of Fable, and 
Ruth Smith’s The Tree of Life: Selections from 
the Literature of the World's Religions. Both 
contain many examples of the fertile Greek im- 
agination. 


WAYS OF LIVING 


The Greeks made good use of the avail- 
able natural resources, considering their 
lack of technical knowledge. They had little 
good farm land and few important minerals 
except stone. Agricultural development 


USE OF 
NATURAL 
RESOURCES 


A limited number of hand tools were 
known and were used with great skill. 
A few simple machines — water clocks, 
grinding mills, and potter's wheels— were 
also used. Power came from man himself, 


AND POWER 


ARISTOTLE HIPPOCRATES 


INCREASE $ С" 
OF 
KNOWLEDGE 


MEDICINE 


Greek government was one of the first 
great milestones on the road to democracy. 
It incorporated the ideas of an elective goy- 
ernment responsible to the governed, certain 
civil liberties, and the participation in gov- 


MA gs 


SOCIETY 


DEVELOPMENT 
OF 
GOVERNMENT 


MAI Ai 
LY 0068 
SLAVERY IMPORTANT SUPPORT ' 


In Athens and other cities, extensive manu- 
facturing was carried on by highly skilled 
craftsmen in small shops or in their homes, 
Traders engaged in a prosperous foreign trade, 


WAYS OF 
DOING 
BUSINESS 


DEVELOPMENT Most Greek gods originally represented 
OF RELIGION natural forces, were thought to be much 
AND like human beings and were respected and 
PHILOSOPHY admired rather than feared. Later, Hel- 


lenistic kings assumed semi-divine status. 


SELF- Greek achievement in the arts was truly 
EXPRESSION outstanding. Greek sculpture and architec- 
THROUGH ture have been recognized for their dignity 
THE ARTS and beauty in all ages. Greek literature, 
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was limited by poor tools, inefficient ma 
ods, and later, by dependence on si 
labor. As cities grew, food had to bet 
ported from other lands. The Greeks qu 
ried much stone for use in building, 


Greek thinkers were among the firs! 
search for a reasonable explanation of wi 
the world is and of man’s relation to! 
Great advances in science were maded 
biology, by Aristotle; medicine, by Hipp 


CIVIL LIBERTIES 


Slavery, which was tolerated in all E 
states, prevented the development of av 
balanced, settled society. Unskilled work 
had few social privileges, while skilled 3 
e 


men had craft organizations and a somi 


{ t Ay at 
exchanging manufactured goods for тауп 
Я A "3 as wil 
rials and foods, Coined money was M 
used. 
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from animals, from the wind (for ships), 
and from falling water. Transportation and 
communication were still slow and difficult. 
Communication was aided by an exact, 


rates; physics, by Archimedes; geometry, 
by Pythagoras and Euclid; astronomy, by 
Aristarchus; and geography, by Erastosthe- 
nes. Socrates and others advanced educa- 


tion, but for citizens only. 
GEOMETRY 


ernment of informed citizens. Slaves, however, 
had no democratic privileges. The various 
city-states never learned to cooperate for the 
good of ali 


POPULAR ELECTIONS. 


higher place in society. The rights of individ- 
uals, if they were citizens, were highly re- 
garded. However, since duty to the city-state 
came first, the Greeks did not object to state 
regulation of their private lives. 


A 
INSKILLED 


УЛ ДШ 


"TI 


COINED MONEY USED 


Greek philosophy, a very high intellectual 
achievement, developed from the desire to 
find a reasonable explanation of the uni- 
verse. The ideas of Plato and Aristotle still 
influence men's thinking. 


| с the poems of Homer, the great 

еек tragedies and comedies, апа histo- 
d ries, are still considered models of form and 
expression. 
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Tn the following unit, our story shifts from the Mediter- A 
ranean World to the other worlds which men were simulta- 
neously building in the Far East—in India and in China. | 
The greater part of this story covers about the same period \ 
of history as that covered in the unit you have just finished. - 
This map, therefore, is the same as that for Unit Two. The | 
time chart, however, reflects the change in our point of view 
as we move from west to east. As you can see on the chart, 
important events were taking place in the Far East while the 
leadership of the West was shifting from Egypt and Babylo- 
nia, to Greece, to Rome. The people of India and China had 
begun the building of distinctive civilizations which have 
endured through the centuries and are still alive today. 


Bored on TIME, SPACE AND MAN тарз prepared 
by The Department of Anthropology, Copyright 
1946 by The University of Chicago 
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> UNIT THREE & 


3000 B. C.—250B. C. 


How India and China Began 


Even before the brief flowering of ancient 
Greek Civilization, men of the Far East had 
laid the foundations of the Hindu and Chi- 
nese civilizations which live today. The 
present Union of India is a member of the 
British Commonwealth. And present-day 
China is a revolutionary communist state, 
closely tied to Soviet Russia. But each of 
these countries has its own distinctive civili- 
zation, with its roots in little river-valley 
communities of long ago. 

As the Nile was important in ancient 
Egypt, and the Tigris and Euphrates rivers 
in Babylonia, so the Indus and Ganges rivers 
were important to India, and the Hwang Ho 
and Yangtze to China. In the river valleys, 
the early Hindu and Chinese peoples farmed 
their lands and built their cities, developed 
their institutions, their religions and their 
philosophies. 

For some centuries, the lands of the Far 
East were relatively isolated from the West. 
And although Hindu and Chinese civiliza- 
tions differ from each other, they have cer- 
tain features in common which set them off 
from the West. Both India and China are 
largely agricultural lands. Because of their 
long history, their people cling to many ways 
and customs of the past, while seeking to 
adopt modern techniques. Both lands are 
now crowded, and human labor in them is 
cheap. In the culture of both lands, the indi- 
vidual is traditionally less important than the 
group, and family ties are of great impor- 
tance. Philosophy, religion, and ritual tradi- 
tionally play a large part in both lands. Both 
peoples have a rich and poetic literature. And 
both have given the world painstaking and 
lovely handiwork, and beautiful works of art. 
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As you read the following chapters, you will 
see how different civilizations developed in 
India and China. India — unlike China- 
had its cultural beginnings in invasion and 
in the mingling of very unlike races. As early 
as 2500, a European people, the Aryas 
(sometimes spelled Aryans) invaded India 
and gradually conquered the darker skinned 
natives. This conquest led to the formation 
of the caste system — a rigid and peculiarly 
Indian form of social organization which is 
only now being abandoned. Hindu culture 
also gave rise to the doctrine of reincarna 
tion, which teaches that men die and are 
reborn repeatedly. Hindu philosophy has 
made important contributions to world think 
ing. But, some of its aspects seem overelab- 
orate and overstrained to the Western mind. 

Chinese philosophy seems more natural 0 
most Western people. For the Chinese, like 
the Greeks, have searched for the golden 


mean of dignified and graceful living. Lie | 
the Greeks, too, they sought to live it in - 


their own way. 


For centuries the peoples of India and | 
China showed little interest in natural science - 


and in mechanical invention. Only in recent 
years — and partly under Western influence 
—has India produced distinguished scie? 
tists and have Chinese universities begun to 
stress scientific studies. If we go far enough 
back in the history of these countries, how: 
ever, we will find some surprises. We wil 
find that the early Hindus made valuable 
contributions to mathematics, which is 9? 
essential to modern science. We will find that 
the early Chinese were among the worlds 
first astronomers, and that they originate 
the culture of silkworms. 


1. Religion and Caste Shape the Beginnings 
of Hindu Civilization 
SKE 


A GLANCE AT 


India is a great subcontinent of Asia 


The great land of India, a peninsula jutting 
out into the Indian Ocean, has been de- 
scribed as a subcontinent of Asia. Today it 
includes the two countries of India and 
Pakistan. The Indian peninsula is sepa- 
rated from the main body of Asia by the 
highest mountains in the world—the Hima- 
layas. There are no railroads through the 
Himalayas and no paved highways. A 
traveler who wishes to reach India by way of 
China must take an airplane across the 
mountains. Or else he must journey across 
them on foot, must “crawl like an ant and 
cling like a fly to the roof of the world,” 
before he descends into the rich land of 
India, 

For 1600 miles along the northern border 
of India, the Himalayas, which the Hindus 
call “the Abode of Snows,” form an almost 
impassable barrier. But, in the extreme north- 
west, there is a break in this natural wall, 
through which the great Indus River flows. 
It was down this valley that Alexander the 
Great marched into India, more than 2200 
years ago. 

When Alexander reached the Indus River, 
the people who lived along its banks called 
it the Sindhu. The Greeks, however, called it 
the Indus and called the natives Indoi, or 
people of the Indus River. From the word 
Indus, the land received the name India, by 
which the Western world knows it today. 
The Indians have always called the land 
Hindustan. The Indus flows almost entirely 
through present-day Pakistan. 

Another great river of India is the Ganges, 
in the northeastern part of the land, The 
Ganges flows eastward through a fertile 
valley and then south until it merges with 
the Brahmaputra. The combined rivers find 
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INDIA TODAY 


their way, through a network of channels, to 
the Bay of Bengal. 

The eastern part of India is a region of 
amazing contrasts. Here the highest 
mountains in the world fall away with 
breath-taking suddenness, and the land levels 
out into some of the world’s broadest plains. 
The ice and snow and bitter cold of Mount 
Everest give way on the plains to some of the 
worst heat and most torrential rains to be 
found anywhere in the world. Southern 
India is a triangular-shaped land of high 
plateaus, called the Deccan. The Deccan lies · 
behind low mountains called Ghats, which 
rise steeply along the eastern and western 
coasts. 

Travelers from Europe or the United States 
find India’s climate most unpleasant. The 
great peninsula which makes up most of 
India lies almost wholly within the tropics, 
and India is swept by seasonal winds, called 
monsoons. 


A rich land with a low average income 


India is rich in natural resources. Her 
broad plains produce great quantities of tea, 
and of wheat, rice, and other food crops. 
Only the United States produced more cotton 
than India in 1949. India is also the world’s 
chief source of jute and one of the leading 
producers of sugar and tobacco. Buried be- 
neath the surface of the ground are large 
deposits of iron ore, coal, manganese, bauxite, 
chromite, mica, copper, and other important 
minerals. India’s great rivers and tumbling 
waterfalls, properly developed, could make 
her one of the world’s leaders in hydroelec- 
tric power. 

With all these riches at her command, you 
might expect India to be a great industrial 
nation with a high standard of living. But 
that is not so. Modern ways of living have 


touched India but lightly. In a land about 
half as large as the United States live almost 
three times as many people. The great ma- 
jority of them are among the poorest on 
earth. The average peasant’s income varies 
from 2 to 4 cents a day, and unskilled factory 
workers often make no more than 10 or 15 
cents a day. India has great cities, but 80 
per cent of her people still live on farms and 
in primitive villages. It has been said with 


truth that “the heart of India beats in her 
villages." 

Later in this book, we shall learn what kind 
of civilization these people have developed, 
and why, in a land of extraordinary riches, 
millions of people live in almost unbelievable 
poverty. First, however, we may recall that 
an earlier civilization flourished and disap- 
peared in India long before the present 
Hindu civilization began. 


Near the Jhelum River, Alexander fought one of the easternmost battles of his Indian campaign. 
Here he defeated a strong Indian ruler, the valiant old King Porus. Alexander's best strategy 
was needed, since the smell and noise of the Indians’ elephants frightened the Greeks’ horses. 


PREHISTORIC INDIA 


Fine cities on the banks of the Indus 


We have already seen something of the 

ruins of Mohenjo-daro and Harappa, those 
remarkable ancient cities in the Indus River 
valley (p. 32). The people who built these 
cities may have been direct descendants of 
the first men who lived in India. Archae- 
ologists believe that their civilization was at 
its height between 3250 and 2750 s.c. 
For their time, the people of Mohenjo- 
daro lived exceedingly well. They had wheat, 
barley, and dates, beef, mutton, pork, poultry, 
and fish for food. They dressed in well-made 
cotton fabrics two or three thousand years 
before cotton cloth was known in other parts 
of the world. And they were well housed. 
Those who could not afford homes of their 
own lived in community houses, apparently 
built by the city government. 

Many products were offered for sale in the 
market place of Mohenjo-daro. These ranged 
from simple household utensils, made of cop- 
per and other metals, to beautiful objects of 
art. The little soapstone carving pictured at 
the right was made about 5000 years ago 
by a skilled craftsman. 

Many people of Mohenjo-daro were en- 
gaged in building ships. These ships were 
used to transport goods up and down the 
Indus River. The inhabitants of these early 
cities may also have carried on trade by land 
with peoples of the Near East. 

Like other early men, the people of this 
first Indian civilization worshiped many gods. 
The most important of them was the Nature 
Goddess, or Great Mother. But the people 
of the Indus Valley seem to have been more 
concerned with working out a better way of 
living for themselves than in spending much 
time and effort in trying to please the gods. 


The Indus civilization comes to a mysterious 
end 


Harappa and Mohenjo-daro are far apart. 
Other remains of this same civilization have 
been found in widely separated places up 


and down the Indus valley. There is now 
evidence enough to indicate that these two 
cities were merely a rather small part of a 
civilization that once covered large areas of 
northern India. 

Floods are common in this part of India. 
Through the northern part of the Indus 
Valley flow several small rivers which join 
with the Indus farther south. These tribu- 
taries, like the Indus itself, often flood their 
banks in times of heavy rains and melting 
snows. When this happens, a heavy layer of 
mud is deposited over hundreds of square 
miles of country. As a result of these floods 
and the accumulating deposits of mud, the 
ruins of Mohenjo-daro show several cities, 
built in layers one on top of another like a 
cake. 

No one knows how this early civilization 
of the Indus valley came into being, or what 
destroyed it. But it is thought to have come 
to a sudden end about 2750 в.с. Perhaps some 
huge flood, greater than all the rest, wiped 
out all living things in its path and destroyed 


The craftsmen of Mohenjo-daro were already 
skilled in design, as this soapstone carving 
shows. 
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the civilization of Mohenjo-daro and Harap- 
pa. Or perhaps a great plague or some other 


catastrophe brought an end to India's first, 


known civilization. 
At all events, here on the broad plains of 
the great Indus River, men had developed 


THE COMING OF THE ARYAS 


Newcomers enter the Land of Five Rivers 


Sometime about 2500 в.с., a people called 
Aryas began to invade India. This people 
originally came, it is thought, from home- 
lands in central Europe—from the region that 
now includes Austria, Hungary, and Czecho- 
slovakia, In early times, some of the Aryas 
left these homelands and began moving 
southeastward. Many of them settled in 
Persia. Others went on to the region that is 
now Afghanistan, and still others pushed on 
until they found a way through the Hima- 
layas and came down the Indus River into 
India. 

About the year 1400 в.с., the Aryas began 
to make permanent settlements in the region 
called the Punjab, meaning “five rivers." 
Here was a land well suited to the growth of 
а new society. The giant Himalayas towered 
high to the north, and five great tributaries 
of the Indus River carried their melted snows 
through wide plains of rich soil. 


A farming and cattle raising people 


In this fertile land, a number of Aryan 
tribes settled and began to build a new civili- 
zation. These people lived mainly by farm- 
ing and raising domestic animals. Wealth 
was measured in terms of animals, and their 
word for war simply meant “a desire for more 
cows." These Aryas did not have the restric- 
tions against eating meat that their des- 
cendants, the Hindus, developed later. Their 
Chief crops were corn, wheat, barley, and, 
later, rice. To break the soil, they had plows, 
drawn by oxen. Irrigation was often used to 
water the crops. Grain was harvested by 
hand with sickles and threshed by beating it 
on hard ground. Besides their cattle and 
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an advanced form of society based on agri- 
culture, industry, and trade, more than 5000 
years ago. After it was destroyed, 2000 years 
passed before men in India built another 
society as advanced as that of Mohenjo-daro 
and Harappa. 


oxen, the Aryas had horses, which they usedi 
for drawing chariots. 

There were many skilled craftsmen in this 
early society. There were carpenters, who | 
made wagons, chariots, and carved oma | 
ments, There were blacksmiths, who made 
metal tools and utensils, using; a crude fom 
of forge and bellows. There were copper) 
smiths, goldsmiths, and weavers. The weavers 
were usually women, who made clothes of) 
woolen cloth. 

The basic unit of this early society was the 
family. The father of the family was thé 
ruler of his own little group, its defender, 
and its priest. As in other primitive societies 
villages were formed when several families 
built their houses close to one another for 
mutual defense. As the villages grew largen 
the problems of living together grew more 
numerous, and it was found desirable to have 
a village headman to rule over the whole 
community, in peace and in war. Gradually 
several villages would become united under 
the rule of a petty king. In this way, they 
early Aryan settlers began the development 
of government and community living, mue 
as other men had done in other lands. 

Life in the Punjab was not entirely peac® 
ful. This rich country was occupied by? 
short, dark-skinned native people, calle 
Dravidians, who once inhabited most ° 
India and who are still predominant in the 
south. The Dravidians did not give up ет 
lands without а struggle. As a result, thé 
Aryas had to fight many a battle. | 

As they won more lands from the natives 
the Aryas were encouraged to push on sti 
farther. Often they marched as whole coni 
munities, headed by their king, riding 1n 8 
fine chariot. The king's officers, or nobles, 


The early Aryas enjoyed chariot racing, hunting, and dancing as recreation, or they gathered 


to watch a boxing match, as suggested in this picture. Houses, like those shown in the back- 
ground, were at the best made of wood, and probably had. bamboo rafters and thatched roofs. 
The Brahmans wore a distinctive headdress, shaving most of the head, and leaving only a 


knot or tuft of hair. 


also rode in chariots and fought with bows, The Rig-Veda, storehouse of lore and legend 
swords, and spears like the Homeric Greeks. 

Leadership in war made the kings more and In most ways, the civilization of these early 
more important to their communities. The Aryan people in the Punjab was much like 
people were willing to pay taxes to sup- that of other primitive peoples. They did, 
port the king and his officers. They were however, make one unique contribution—the 
also willing to accept his judgments and Rig-Veda. The word Veda means “knowl- 
obey his orders. edge," or ^wisdom," and the Vedas are col- 
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In remote villages of southern India, dark- 


skinned natives still live in a primitive way, 
much as their ancestors were probably living 
centuries ago when the Aryan invaders came 
into India. Notice the simple, thatched- 
roofed dwellings that make up their village, 


lections of hymns and legends. The earliest 
of these, the Rig-Veda, or “wisdom in verses,” 
is a collection, of about a thousand hymns 
which were memorized and passed on to 
generation after generation before they were 
finally written down. These ancient hymns 
are so important to the knowledge and 
understanding of early India that the years 
between 1400 and 1000 в.с, are often called 
the vedic period of India's history. 

The Rig-Veda is one of the earliest written 
records of humanity. It is written in Sanskrit, 
the language of the Aryas. The Rig-Veda is 
the literature of a strong, simple people, with 
à remarkable zest for life and love of the 
beautiful. These hymns 


are the outpouring 
of full hearts and mind 


5, as these people 
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streamed into the rich land of India, eager 
for new adventures and filled with wonder at 
the mystery and beauty of nature, 

Of the many gods and goddesses who live 
in the words of the Rig-Veda, the three most 
important are Indra, the storm-god; Agni, 
the god of fire; and Soma, th god of immor. 
tality. No one god was regarded by the Aryas 
as being supreme. 


New kingdoms are formed in the 
Land of Two Rivers 


With the passing of the years, the Punjab 
became more thickly settled and many me 
began moving eastward, with their families 
in search of new lands. The center of civili 
zation gradually shifted to the Doab, the 
Land of Two Rivers—the Jumna, and the 
Ganges. New kingdoms were established 
near the site of modern Delhi and along the 
northern bank of the Ganges, The land here 
was rich, and the people who came to settle 
on it already had a background of civilized 
living. Their new settlements developed 
rapidly, 


The early settlers in the Indus River valley 


had spent almost all of their time, when they 
were not fighting the natives, in tilling the 
rich soil of their new homeland, Indeed, the 
name Arya comes from a word meaning the 
cultivator.” However, the Aryas soon made 
great progress in developing a fuller way of 
life, They became models for all of India 
in economics and politics, and the social 
and religious organization of society. They 
spoke the best Sanskrit, wrote the best litera: 
ture of their time and had the best scho 

The literature of this people, like that 0 
their ancestors, was religious in charactel, 
and was chiefly concerned with the Vedas. 
During the period between 1000 and 600 BC: 
the Rig-Veda and three other Vedas were 
written down, arranged in order, and sup 
plied with explanatory notes in prose. The 
men who compiled and studied the Vedas 


and whose duty it was to explain their mean - 


ing, were called Brahmans, and this time ¥ 
known as the Brahmanic period of Indias 
history. 


THE BRAHMANS LAY THE FOUNDATIONS 
OF LATER INDIA 


In the early settlements in the Indus River 
vallev, there had been no special class of 
priests. The people were deeply religious, 
but each man was his own priest. He di- 
rected the worship of his family and made 
his own sacrifices in his own home. The Bible 
of these people was the Rig-Veda. In its 
hymns and legends they found their explana- 
tion of the world and man's place in it. 

As the verses of the Rig-Veda were 
mernorized and passed on from father to son, 
they became colored by the hopes, the fears, 
the special problems, of each generation. 
They gradually grew more complex, more 
mystical further removed from daily life. 
The result was that it became harder and 
harder for the ordinary man to understand 
their meaning. He could no longer be his 
own priest, but needed someone to tell him 
what the Vedas said about the way he should 
live, what gods he should worship, and how 
he should make his sacrifices. This function 
was taken over by the Brahmans, who spent 
their lives in the study of the Vedas and be- 
came the rulers of religious life. 

In this way the Brahmans became a class 
of men set apart from other men—more 
powerful even than kings. Priests in other 
early civilizations were important men. But 
the Brahmans were all-powerful. Why was 
this so? 

'The men and women of India were deeply 
devout. To them nothing was so important 
as the religious interpretation ‘of life. Since 
Brahmans alone among men were able to 
help ordinary people reach understanding, 
the Brahmans became the most powerful 
group in society. 


Brahman training stresses discipline and 
study 


To become a Brahman, it was necessary for 
a man to live a life of hard work and even 
harder discipline. Traditionally, his life was 
divided into four stages. As a young man, 
after his initiation, he went as a novice to a 
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monastery. Here he lived for 10 or 12 years 
—years devoted almost entirely to the study 
of one of the Vedas. His life during this 
period was one of extreme poverty, of 
chastity, and of begging alms. During the 
second stage of his training, the Brahman 
was required to marry and devote himself to 
the support of his family. 

After he had brought up his family and 
gained a knowledge of the world, the Brah- 
man retired to the forest to live alone, exist- 
ing on fruits and roots, and practicing his 
religious duties. The fourth and last stage 
of a Brahman’s life consisted mainly of 
thought and meditation. 

Even though these four stages were not 
always carried out in practice, the life of a 
Brahman was one of hard discipline, study, 
and privation. The Brahmans believed that 
learning was the highest and noblest attain- 
ment of man, and they established schools 
throughout the country to train men in law, . 
philosophy, and religion. They studied the 
structure of Sanskrit, and made that language 
highly polished and flexible. 

The Brahmans also made a calendar. This 
calendar divided the year into 360 days, with 
an extra month every 5 years. Knowledge of 
the calendar and of astronomy was a neces- 
sary part of every priest's education. 

The Brahmans were among the first men 
to learn something of anatomy. Their knowl- 
edge of medicine came through the dissec- 
tion of animals as sacrifices in religious cere- 
monies. Surgery was also practiced. 

In all the schools established by the 
Brahmans, whether elementary or advanced, 
the great aim of education was to explain 
the mysteries of the universe, thus aiding 
men to live in a way that would please the 
gods, who represented universal forces. The 
schools set up by the Brahmans were in this 
respect much like those of other early civili- 
zations. All men have attempted to under- 
stand the world, and to find explanations for 
the mysteries and the hardships of life. In 


India this search for religious knowledge has 
remained a passionate quest. 


The caste system shapes—and limits— 
Indian life 


Although the Brahmans made many fine 
contributions to the growth of civilization in 
India, their influence was not wholly good. 
The great power they came to possess con- 
tributed to the rise of the caste'system. This 
form of social organization has seriously 
hindered the development of modern India. 

When the early Aryan settlers invaded the 
Punjab, they did not kill or enslave most of 
the natives, as other conquerors sometimes 
did. They almost certainly regarded them- 
selves as superior to the Dravidians—those 
dark-skinned, "noseless" people, who spoke 
a language so strange that they seemed to be 
“yelling hideously like dogs.” The Dravidians 
were set off in a class by themselves, and the 
Aryas refused to have anything to do with 
them. This may well have been the begin- 
ning of the caste system. It was simply a 
method adopted by the Aryas of preserving 
what they considered to be the superior 
qualities of their race. 

This system worked well enough as long 
as farming was the chief occupation of the 
Aryas. However, new occupations became 
equally important. There were craftsmen, 
merchants, soldiers, traders, and priests. The 
priests, or Brahmans, as we have seen, quickly 
grew to be the most influential group in so- 
ciety. Their life of study and meditation 
made them seem superior to other Aryas, 
just as all Aryas considered themselves su- 
perior to other peoples. Brahmans, there- 
fore, became a caste, a group set apart from 
other men. Likewise, the men of action, the 
kings and warriors who fought wars, ad- 
ministered the laws, and kept order in the 
country, gradually came to be a second caste, 
inferior only to the Brahmans. Next in the 
caste scale came the great mass of the work- 
ing people—the farmers, business men, and 
craftsmen. The lowest caste of all was made 
up of those who performed the most lowly 
tasks—servants and a small number of do- 


mestic slaves, who had been taken captive in 
war or reduced to slavery as a punishment. 

In some such way as this, the caste system, 
originally designed to separate the Aryas 
from the conquered Dravidians, grew among 
the Aryas themselves. A man was born into a 
certain caste, depending on the occupation 
of his father. At first these four divisions 
were rather flexible. It was possible for a 
man to change his occupation and work his 
way up into a higher caste. When he mar- 
ried, however, he must marry a woman either 
of his own caste or a lower one. In general, 
the position of women declined during the 
Brahmanic period. 

With the passing of centuries, the caste 
system in Indian society grew more rigid and 
more complex. The number of castes multi- 
plied and it became impossible for a man to 
change his way of life by moving upward in 
the social scale. Members of the lower castes 
were forbidden to take part in any religious 
ceremony or to be educated in any way. The 
caste system became a prison for society and 
for the mind of man. 

This system has made life a hopeless night- 
mare of toil and unspeakable poverty for 
countless millions of India's people. It has 
been carried to such extremes that those of 
the lowest caste, the “untouchables,” dared 
not even let their shadows fall on a member 
of a higher caste who would be defiled by it. 
Discrimination against the untouchables has 
now been declared illegal and the caste sys- 
tem is gradually beginning to break down, 
but it will probably be a long time before its 
effects entirely disappear from the life of 
India. 


The Brahmans teach three gods and 
many lives 


The beliefs and practices taught by the 
Brahmans greatly influenced Indian society: 
In general the Brahmans taught that men 
could escape from the miseries of the worl 
by sacrifice, meditation, and intelligence: 
The most important of the Brahmans’ teach- 
ings were collected in a book called the 
Upanishads, a word that means “sitting at 
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the feet of the teacher? One of its main 


tea ss is the belief that knowledge and 
de nt are the means by which man can 
be vered from a miserable world—can 
lose his individual being and finally become 


absorbed into a world-soul. 
: world-soul taught by the Brahmans 
sented by three gods—Brahma, the 
Jishnu, the Preserver; and Siva, the 
and Reproducer. The idea of 
па was too abstract for the mass of 
». Vishnu and Siva are the two prin- 
ds of the Hindus today. 
опа basic religious idea taught by 
-ahmans was reincarnation of the soul. 
; was the belief that the soul of every 
ias lived from the beginning of time in 
ies of other men or animals. The 
caste into which a person was born, his voca- 
tion, his joys and sorrows in this life, all were 
thought to be the direct result of his actions 
in previous lives. Likewise, one's actions in 
this life, added to those in earlier existences, 
were believed to determine the condition of 
one's future lives. This teaching had no place 
for repentance and forgiveness. It was, 
furthermore, a strong support of the caste 
system, since a person's only hope of rising 
to a higher caste in his next life lay in the 
cheerful acceptance of his present lot and 
strict obedience to his caste rules. 

During this period, the Brahmans also 
began to teach that life should not be de- 
stroyed. Some meat was still eaten in those 
days, but the cow was regarded as sacred, 
and cows could no longer be killed. Since 
many cows existed in India, and continued 
to multiply, this has created a problem that 
exists even today. 


Rulers of many kingdoms support 
the Brahman law 


Among the first important centers of civili- 
zation in the Land of Two Rivers were a 
number of small kingdoms. As these king- 
doms grew in size and power, they engaged 
in frequent wars. No one ruler became 
powerful enough to conquer the others and 
create a unified empire in India. 


MESES Chu 


LIFE photograph by Margaret Bourke-White. © TIME, Inc. 


India's caste system, of ancient origin, main- 
tains a strong hold on the life of modern 
India. This photograph shows the huts of the 
“untouchables,” for many centuries at the 
bottom of the Indian social scale. 


The place of kings in early India was some- 
what different from that in other countries. 
In very early days, the kings were chosen, 
but in time the office became more or less 
hereditary. The kings were often powerful, 
but they were not absolute monarchs. The 
Hindus looked upon a king as the agent of 
heaven. As such, one of his most important 
functions was to support the laws, called 
Dharma, that were set up by the Brahmans, 
and given all the force of religion. 


Crafts lead to specialized villages 
and. growing trade 


To most people, the centers of Indian life 
at this time were not the capital cities of the 
kingdoms but the hundreds of small villages. 
In the villages, or near them, lived the great 
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Here in Rapalle, a remote village of southern 
India, weaving is carried on in an ancient and 
primitive fashion. Rapalle is devoted entirely 
to the work of weaving and is a “specialized 
community” of the kind that has existed in 
India since early Brahman days. 


majority of the people. However powerful 
their king might be, the people of the villages 
largely ruled themselves, solving their own 
local problems in popular assemblies. Around 
the villages, lived the farmers, the herders, 
and the fishermen. In the villages lived the 
craftsmen and artisans, the carpenters, metal- 
workers, weavers, and pottery-makers. Here, 
too, lived doctors, teachers, merchants, and 
traders. 

As the work of the craftsmen grew more 
important to the whole society, many of these 
men began to form associations to help solve 
their own problems and to get better prices 
for their work, These associations in some 
ways resembled the beginnings of modern 
trade organizations and labor unions in the 
Western world, Another interesting develop- 
ment of village life was the growth of special 
settlements of workers in one particular 
trade. For example, there might be a carpen- 
ters’ village of several hundred carpenters 
and their families. These specialized com- 
munities were located near some large city. 


10 


The growth of villages devoted to special 
trades made men and communities more de- 
pendent on one another. It also aided the 
growth of the caste system. 

As the cities of the Ganges valley grew in 
size, and as trade became more important, 
a network of roads was built. Over these 
roads passed caravans of traders, many of 
them traveling to or from foreign countries. 
Ships too were built, not only for river trans- 
portation, but for overseas trade. Commerce 
between India and Babylon, through the 
Persian Gulf, flourished for centuries. Greek 
ships came to Indian ports, and by 300 B.C, 
Indian ships were sailing to China and 
Burma, the Malay Peninsula, and Java. The 
goods carried by these traders to far countries 
included silks, muslins, cutlery and armor, 
brocades, embroideries, rugs, perfumes and 
drugs, ivory, gold, and fine jewelry 


The Indians advance mathematics 
and. write great epic poems 


No civilization as extensive as this one 
could have grown without some knowledge 
of mathematics and, in this field, the people 
of India made some remarkable advances: 
There is good evidence to show that they 
were the first people to invent and use the 
zero, the decimal-place-value system, and the 
minus sign. They are also believed to have 
invented the use of letters to stand for un- 
known quantities—the basis of algebra. The 
people of India were beginning to use 
arithmetic, algebra, and geometry early in 
their history. Their number system was based 
on 10 even in the time of the Rig-Veda. 

Although these discoveries did not come 
into use in other countries until they were 
spread by the Arabs many centuries later, 
credit for making them must go to these early 
people of India, And there have been few 
more important discoveries. The use of the 
zero made simple calculation easy and com- 
plicated caleulation possible. The develop- 
ment of the decimal system and algebra made 
possible higher mathematics, without which 
modern civilization as we know it could not 
exist. 
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Ancient Indian civilization was also re- 
markable for its literature. Sanskrit had be- 
come a most expressive language, and there 
were many men who knew how to use it with 
sensitiveness and great beauty. The two most 
important literary works of this period were 
the Mahabharata and the Ramayana, which 


came to be known as the Indian epics. These 
great works are composed of stories and 
legends from the early Doab days. They may 
be compared to the Iliad and the Odyssey, 
the great epics of Greece, and like them they 
have provided a rich source of inspiration for 
later poets, dramatists, and philosophers. 


BUDDHISM CHALLENGES BRAHMAN PRACTICES 


Why India was ready for a new religion 


The Land of Two Rivers developed a rich 
and varied civilization, far removed from the 
primitive farms and rude huts of the early 
settlers who had come into India from the 
west about 800 years before. But it was 
also a civilization where progress had almost 
come to a halt. Wars between the various 
kingdoms were becoming more frequent and 
more bitter, The walls of the caste system, 
growing ever higher and ever stronger, shut 
out the light of hope from the life of the 
people. And the teachings and laws of the 
Brahmans, based on the past and hostile to 
all change, made progress to better ways of 
living almost impossible. 

About 600 в.с., a period of great creative 
thinking about man and the nature of his 
world took place in many parts of the earth. 
In Greece, in Palestine, in Persia, and in 
China, great leaders and philosophers ap- 
peared, In India, too, the time was ripe for 
such a man. India was ready for a revolu- 
tion in thought. 

To people who believed in reincarnation 
of the soul, the pleasures and hardships of 
this life meant little. Life and suffering were 
believed to be inseparable. The important 
thing was to find the Right Way of Life, 
a way of living that would better their con- 
dition in future lives and eventually bring 
deliverance from the miseries of the world. 
Only thus could the endless chain of birth 
and rebirth be broken and individual life 
cease. The Brahman teachings, as set forth 
in the Upanishads, stressed the value of right 
conduct and effort on the part of the indi- 
vidual, in order to improve his condition in 


future lives. But the Brahman priests had 
come to place value largely upon the indi- 
vidual’s rigid observance of religious rites. 
These elaborate ceremonies, together with 
the caste system, seemed to be smothering 
the people with a dead weight from which 
they could find no deliverance. 

Many people were aware of these evils 
and tried to combat them, Among them were 
a sect called Jains, the members of which 
practiced extreme self-denial. Others still 
longed for guidance in finding the Right 
Way and hoped for the coming of a great 
teacher who would tell them what it was. 


The story of the Buddha, 
“the Light of Asia” 


One hundred miles north of the city of 
Benares, legend tells us, there ruled at this 
time the King of Kapilavastu. His kingdom 
lay within view of the snow-capped Hima- 
layas and consisted of broad rice fields and 
deep forests, with here and there a small 
village. The king had an only son, Gautama, 
who was born about 563 в.с. 

The young prince was the light of his 
father’s eyes and was never allowed a 
moment of unhappiness. He was brought 
up with the traditional discipline of his re- 
ligion and his caste, but everything was made 
as easy and pleasant for him as possible. 
Never was he permitted to come into contact 
with the sorrows and tragedies of life. 

One day, SO the story goes, after young 
Gautama had reached manhood, he went rid- 
ing through the streets of his father’s capital 
city. There, for the first time, he learned that 
life can be cruel and ugly. The sights he saw 
of old age, death, and disease affected him 
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1. The earliest known civiliza- | 
fion in India developed in the 
valley of the Indus River more | 
than 5000 years ago. Two great 
centers of civilized living at this 


2. The Indus Valley civilization 
was advanced for its time. Its 
people built large, well-planned 


cities in which skilled craftsmen | 


produced fine products of many 


fime were Harappa (A) and 
-Mohenjo-Daro (B). 


kinds. 


_ Their way of life compared fav- 


tions of the time. 


THE STORY OF 


deeply; the pain of India and of mankind 
"laid its cold hand upon his heart." 

Like Lao-Tzu, in the Chinese legend, the 
prince thereupon turned away from the 
pleasures he had known. Fearing that his 
family and home would bind him too closely 
to his old life, he left his wife and son as 
they lay sleeping and rode off into the dark- 
ness. After riding all night, he cut off his long 
hair, symbol of the warriors caste, changed 
his fine clothes for those of a beggar, and 
sent his chariot and horses back to his father. 

For six years, Gautama studied and lived 
with hermits in the jungle, trying to find the 
Right Way of Life, which would lead to inner 
peace and the end of human suffering. Fi- 
nally he found what seemed to him to be the 
root of sorrow and the cure. He realized that 
he was the Enlightened One, the Buddha, 
whose mission in life was to teach people 
everywhere the Right Way he had dis- 
covered. What was this Right Way? 

The Buddha taught four truths: (1) human 
life is full of evil and suffering; (2) evil and 
suffering arise from desire—men yield to am- 
bitions and longings without knowing what 
the results will be; (3) evil and suffering 
can be avoided by learning what desires and 
ambitions are good; (4) there is an Eight- 
fold Path which leads to this knowledge. 

The fourth point is the most important, be- 
cause it tells men the eight things they must 
do in order eventually to escape from the 
cycle of rebirth and enter the world-soul, 
like "the slipping of the dewdrop into the 
Silent Sea." They must develop in themselves 
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orably with that of other civiliza- Deaan 


ANCIENT INDIA 


these qualities: (1)right views—a knowledge 
of the four truths; (2) right intentions—bear 
no ill will, do no harm to others; (3) right 
speech-tell the truth, do not speak harshly, 
slander no one; (4) right conduct—do not kill, 
do not steal, do no immoral thing; (5) right 
livelihood—engage in no occupation that in- 
jures others; (6) right effort—suppress evil 
thoughts, cultivate good ones; (7) right 
knowledge—especially of oneself, since "self 
is the lord of self"; (8) right rapture—by 
study and meditation, attain the inner hap- 
piness and peace that the other seven quali- 
ties make possible. 

To the people of India, the words of the | 
Buddha were words of comfort and hope and 
of common sense. His Eightfold path is often 
known as the Middle Path between self- 
indulgence and the extreme self-denial 
practiced by the Jains. The Buddha himself 
was not interested in priestly rites or in argu- 
ments about difficult questions of religious 
belief. Essentially, he was simply rewording 
the Upanishad teachings to make them more 
understandable to the people. He also wished | 
to strip the ancient beliefs of the many super- 
stitions the Brahmans had promoted. He 
preached to all classes of men, not in Sam | 
skrit, the ancient Aryan language of the 
scholars, but in a dialect used by the common 
people. The Buddha believed in reincarnation 
and he did not directly attack the caste sy* | 
tem. But he founded a monastic order into 
which men of all castes might be admitted; | 
and the effect of his teachings was, for * 
while, to weaken the hold of caste. 
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Д. About 2750 B.C. the Indus 
Valley c ion came to a 
mysterious end 


Then, about 1400 B.C., invading 


tribes of Aryas began to make 
permanent settlements in the 
Indus Valley (C). 


8. This was a rich and varied 
civilization, with thriving trade 
and many skilled craftsmen. Its 
People produced great litera- 
ture. They laid the foundations of 
arithmetic and are believed to 
have been the first to use the 
zero, the minus sign, and the 
decimal place-value system. 


9. About 563 B.C. one of the 
world's great religious leaders, 
Gautama Buddha, was born near 
Benares (E). Gautama largely 
ignored the caste system and 
showed men how they could 
eventually achieve nirvana, or 
eternal peace, without the rit- 
vals practiced by the Brahmans. 
These priests bitterly opposed 
his teachings and Buddhism had 
its greatest influence in other 
lands. It eventually became col- 
Огей by many of the ritualistic 
Practices he opposed. 


| ALEXANDER. 
| THE GREAT | 


5. Te Aryas were a light- 
skinned people from central Eu- 
rope, who lived by farming and 
raising animals. They regarded 
themselves as superior fo the 
dark-skinned native Dravidians 
and fought many battles with 
them. 


6. As time passed the volley 
became thickly populated and 
large groups of Aryas began 
moving eastward in search of 
new lands (D). Kingdoms were 
established along the banks of 
the Jumna and the Ganges ond 
the center of Hindu civilization 
gradually shifted to the "Land 
of Two Rivers." Severol strong 
statés arose and competed for 
power in the Ganges valley but 
no ruler was able to crecte a 
unified empire. 


SHANDRUGUPTE 


Dart AREA 
INDICATES APPROX- 
IMATE EXTENT OF 


MAURYAN EMPIRE 


300 B.C. 


DECCAN 


7. The Ganges valley civiliza- 
fion was marked by the great 
influence of the Brahmans, or 
high priests, and by the growth 
of the caste system which deter- 
mined the place of every man in 
society. 


OF 
/ BENGAL 


ТО. in 326 B.C. when Alexan- 
der the Great invaded India (F), 
most of the Ganges valley was 
ruled by the Kingdom of Ma- 
gadha. After Alexander's death 
in 323 B.C. the garrison he had 
left in India was driven out by 
a native army under the brilliant 
Magadhan general, Chandra- 
gupta Maurya (G). Chandra- 
gupta then returned to Magadha, 
captured the capital, (H), and 
established the Maurya dynasty. 


11. Chandragupta rapidly ex- 
tended his rule until for the first 


| time most of India was included 


in one great empire (I). Не main- 


| tained friendly relations with the 


Hellenic rulers and there was 
extensive trade between India 
and the Near East. Chandra- 
gupta was an avtocratic ruler 
but a just and efficient one. 
Hindu civilization began an ad- 


a 
vance that reached one of its 


highest peaks under his grand- 
son, King Asoka. 


Although, for many centuries, Buddhism 
had much influence on the religious life of 
India, it eventually died out in the land of 
its birth. It has been of more lasting impor- 
tance in other countries of Asia—in Ceylon, 
Burma, Siam (now Thailand), Japan, Tibet, 
Mongolia, China, and Korea. 


The Mauryan Empire unites much of India 


During the Buddha's lifetime, and for 
several hundred years following his death, 
great changes took place in the life of India 
and of all Asia. Some of these changes were 
religious and were brought about directly by 
the spread of the Buddha’s ideas. Others 
were political. . 

In the year of the Buddha's birth, the peo- 
ple of the Ganges valley still lived in many 
kingdoms. These kingdoms were frequently 
at war with one another, but none was power- 
ful enough to conquer the others. Conditions 
were much the same in the Punjab and in 

_ other parts of India. However, the kingdom 
of Magadha, east of Benares, gradually grew 
in size and strength until it became an 
empire controlling the whole of the Ganges 
valley. So powerful did this empire become 
that it needed only a great leader to make it 
supreme throughout northern India. Shortly 
before 300 s.c., this leader appeared. He was 
a general in the army of Magadha, named 
Chandragupta Maurya. 

At the time of Alexander the Great's in- 
vasion of northwest India, Chandragupta 
happened to be in that part of the country. 
When the news came of Alexander’s death 
in 828 в.с., Chandragupta rallied the people 
of the Indus valley to his side and quickly 
drove the Greeks out of India. Marching 
eastward to Magadha, he rapidly overcame 
the forces of the king and, by $22 в.с., had 
established a new government and a new 
empire with himself at its head. Except for 
south India, the new Mauryan Empire in- 
cluded the whole of the country from the 
Arabian Sea to the Bay of Bengal. For the 


first time in recorded history, a vast unified 
state had arisen in India. 


Buddhism spreads throughout India and to 
many lands 


So long as the people of India had lived 
in a number of small kingdoms, frequently 
at war with one another, it had been difficult 
for new ideas and new ways of living to 
spread from one part of the country to an- 
other. But with the creation of a single great 
empire, men could travel much more freely 
over the land, and it was possible for the fol- 
lowers of the Buddha to bring his teachings 
to all the people. 

In 273 в.с., the grandson of Chandragupta, 
King Asoka, became ruler of the empire. 
“The good King Asoka,” as he came to be 
called, was a remarkable man. He was so 
greatly impressed with the work of the 
Buddha that he made Buddhism the state re- 
ligion, although people were free to follow 
any other religion if they desired. 

King Asoka did more than any man of his 
time to bring about the spread of Buddhism 
throughout Asia. In 244 s.c., he called to- 
gether the Third Buddhist Council to see that 
the ideas of the great teacher were set down 
in the proper literary form. He also created 
a department in the government to take 
charge of sending missionaries to other 
countries. Tradition has it that one of these 
missionaries was Asoka's own son, who went 
to Ceylon and established Buddhism there. 

With the help of the good King Asoka and 
his missionaries, the teachings of the Buddha 
came to be widely accepted throughout 
India and beyond its borders as well. During 
the centuries following Asoka’s death, mis- 
sionaries traveled throughout Asia. The mes- 
sage they brought was one of peace and of 
hope for better things. For countless millions 
of people, from the western borders of India 
to China and Japan in the Far East, Gau- 
tama Buddha became the savior of man, 
the "Light of Asia.” 
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USING WHAT YOU HAVE LEARNED 


1. Identify and locate each of the following: 


Delhi Siam (Thailand) Ganges 
Ghats Deccan Punjab 
Burma Magadha Ceylon 
Benares Mohenjo-daro Brahmaputra 
Indus Himalayas Everest 


2. Briefly describe the geography of India. 
some of the major crops of India? How 
does India compare with the rest of the world 
in natural resources? 


3. How do we know that an ancient civiliza- 
tion existed on the banks of the Indus River? 
How may its disappearance be explained? How 
do Mohenjo-daro and Harappa contribute to 
our knowledge of this civilization? 

4. From what part of the world did the Aryas 
probably come? In what region of India did they 
first settle? How did these early Aryas make a 
living in their new homeland? 

5. Explain the significance in Indian history of: 
(a) Rig-Veda, (b) Indra, (c) Agni, (d) Soma, 
(e) Brahmans, (f) Upanishads, (g) Brahma, 
(h) Vishnu, (i) Siva. 

6. What were the four stages of a Brahman’s 
life? What is the caste system? Explain its origin 
and show how it has influenced the life of the 
Indian people. How were the religious teachings 
of the Brahmans a strong support for the caste 
system? 

7. How did craftsmen’s associations and the 
growth of villages devoted to special trades and 
crafts aid the spread of the caste system? 

8. What is the significance of these Indian dis- 
coveries? (a) the zero, (b) the decimal-place- 
value system, (c) the minus sign, (d) the use of 
letters to represent unknown quantities. How 
are the Mahabharata and Ramayana important? 


9. What were Buddha's four great truths? How 
did Chandragupta and Asoka aid the spread of 
Buddhism? In what countries have the teachings 
of Buddha had the greatest influence? 


10. In natural resources, India is one of the 
world's richest countries, yet most of her people 
are among the world's poorest. Explain this 
statement, What are the most important factors 
in causing national wealth or national poverty? 
Why is the United States the world's wealthiest 
nation? See Chapter 9 of American Democracy 
Today and Tomorrow, by Ryllis A. and Omar P. 
Goslin and Helen Е. Storen. ' 

ll. Is it possible that American civilization will 
come to a “mysterious end” like the ancient civili- 
zation on the banks of the Indus? Explain your 
answer, 


12. In the schools established by the Brahmans, 
the great aim of education was to help man live 
in a way that would please the gods, who repre- 
sented the forces of nature. How does this dif- 
fer from an accurate description of your educa- 
tion? What is the “great aim of education” in 
the United States? 


13. Give a detailed report to the class on the 
monsoons in India and their effect on the life 


of the people. 


14. Draw a map showing the probable route of 
the Aryas in their movement from Europe to 
India. Indicate the approximate dates of con- 
quests of the Punjab and Ganges regions. 


15. Read the stories used by the following early 
men to explain the creation of the world: (a) 
the Hebrews, (b) the Chinese, (c) the Greeks, 
(d) the Japanese, . Recount some of these stories 
to the class, emphasizing similarities between 
them. See Chapter 2 of The Age of Fable, by 
Thomas Bulfinch, Chapter 2 of The Four Hun- 
dred Million, by Mary A. Nourse, and the book 
of Genesis in the Bible. You may also wish to 
consult the article, “Japan, history,” in the En- 
cyclopedia Britannica. 

16. Illustrate with drawings the four stages in 
the life of a Brahman. Collect pictures showing 
people in America engaged in activities which 
Brahmans perform during each stage. 


17. Look for pictures of Americans engaged in 
various occupations. Make a display of these, 
noting in each case the caste to which they 
woul belong if they lived in India. 


18. Make a display for the bulletin board illus- 
trating the importance of the development of 
mathematical symbols by the Indians, This could 
be done by lettering on a piece of card- 
board: Without the ‘minus’ sign these machines 
would not have been possible. These words 
could then be encircled with pictures of ma- 
chines, with strings or ribbons radiating from the 
center to the pictures. Similar projects might be 
undertaken using the decimal point or the zero. 


19. Make a map showing the spread of Buddh- 
ism in Asia. Indicate, where possible, the periods 
of time in which Gautama’s way of life became 
an important religious influence in each country. 


20. Make a map of India similar to those dis- 
tributed by gasoline companies. On it illustrate 
such things as Buddha beneath the banyan tree, 
the ruins of Mohenjo-daro (see This Believing 
World, by Lewis Browne), or geographical fea- 
tures such as “The Abode of Snows.” 
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WAYS OF LIVING Е 


The early Aryan settlers in India made 
USE OF good use of the fertile river valley soil for 
NATURAL raising crops and pasturing domestic ani- 
RESOURCES mals. They increased the usefulness of the 


$ hand tool 
| / | The Aryas made simple hand tools¢ 
ut | } | y stone, wood, metal, and bone. They шй 
a Pow | plows, pulled by oxen, and understood ti 


use of the potter's wheel and the shuttle 
| 
H 


| 
| 
| 


The people of India have long believed 
learning to be the highest duty of man. Fol- 
lowing 800 B.C., the high priests, called 
Brahmans, established schools to teach law, 
philosophy, and religion. Great advances 


INCREASE 
OF 
KNOWLEDGE 


DEVELOPMENT 
OF 
GOVERNMENT 


regarded as the chief warrior, and his E 
tion was to enforce the laws made by s 


The social organization of the Aryas was 
based on family and village life, with con- 
quered Dravidians in a lower caste. Later 
the Brahmans, who alone could interpret 
the religious classics to the people, became 


ORGANIZATION 
OF 


SOCIETY 


WAYS OF TH B UA gu kinds organized 

guilds, and villages in which all workers 
DOING followed the same craft became common. 
BUSINESS Merchant guilds were also established. As 
roads were built, traders moved over them 


DEVELOPMENT 


The Brahmans developed their teachi 
OF RELIGION from the religious and philosophical bell 1 
AND : S j of the early settlers. They stressed the M 
PHILOSOPHY 295, 4 of knowledge, the unimportance 0 


physical conditions of life, and the ide 


SELF- Skillfully engraved seals and graceful 
EXPRESSION statues were produced in Mohenjo-daro. 
THROUGH For 2000 years thereafter, the chief artistic 
THE ARTS expression of the Indians was the magnif- 
icent poetry of the Vedas, which became 
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HINDU CIVILIZATION SUMMARY CHART 


3000—250 B.C. UNIT 3 
CHAPTER 1 


ing it with river water. The 
Aryas also 1 copper, silver, and iron, 
and made extensive use of stone for tools 
and weapons, and in building. 


land by irrig 


Animals and wheeled vehicles were used 
for transportation by land, while boats and 
small ships sailed the rivers and coastal seas. 


were made in mathematics. The use of the 
zero, minus sign, and decimal point are be- 
lieved to have been Hindu discoveries, as 
was the idea of using letters to represent 
unknown quantities, 


Brahmans. The villages continued to be 
largely self-governing. In 322 B.C., the 
many kingdoms in northern India were 
united in the Mauryan Empire. 


established in another caste, more power- 
ful even than kings and warriors. The caste 
system, flexible at first, grew more rigid as 
it developed, and the individual's place in 
Society became fixed. 


in large caravans. Rivers and coastal seas 
became commercial highways. Coins were 
used as a medium of exchange and money- 
j~ lenders, charging high rates of interest, be- 
came important in everyday life. 


reincarnation. Such beliefs also gave relig- 
ious significance to the caste system. 
Buddha rejected the rites and ceremonies 
of the Brahmans and taught a practical, 
eight-fold way to eternal peace. 


the basis of national epics. The Vedas dealt 
nak all phases of the life and complex re- Bo Т 1 д | 
igion of India. Most subsequent art in India Th 7 ГЛ 
has something of the Vedas’ almost confus- 109 { j| Г 24 p 
ing wealth of detail. "E 


2. The Chinese Build a Civilization Based on Family, 
Farm, and Village Life 

Ke 
A GLANCE AT PRESENT-DAY CHINA 


China is a vast and varied land 


The map of present-day China looks a 
little like a great, queerly shaped leaf. The 
stem of the leaf is the Shantung Peninsula, 
pointing eastward across the Yellow Sea to- 
ward Korea. The extreme opposite tip is part 
of the world's highest plateau, called Pamir. 
From the high lands of the west, three great 
rivers, like the veins of the leaf, find their 
way through deep gorges and fertile valleys 
to the sea. These rivers are the Hwang Ho, 
or Yellow River, in the north, the Yangtze, 
in the middle, and the West, in the south. 
Chinese civilization, from the beginning, ad- 
vanced along the Hwang Ho valley, and it 
has continued to center around this valley 
and that of the Yangtze River (see map, 
page 117). 

China is a huge country, larger than the 
United States and with perhaps three times 
as many people. If you wanted to see all of 
this vast land, you would have to cross some 
of the world's highest mountains and hottest 
deserts. You would see great prairies, semi- 
tropical forests, and long stretches of fertile 
plains and river valleys. 

"China" is only a Western name for the 
country. For many centuries the Chinese 
themselves have called their country Chung 
Kuo, meaning Middle Kingdom. Like the 
people of other countries, they have tended 
to think of their own land as the center of 
the universe. 

China as a whole is often known as Greater 
China. Greater China may be divided into 
five regions- China proper, Manchuria, Inner 
Mongolia, Sinkiang, and Tibet (see map, 
p. 117). 

The largest and most important of these 
regions is China proper. It has most of the 
good farm lands and minerals, and most of 
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the population. It is the region that has 6 
most important in Chinese history, am 
contains the capital, Nanking. 
Three kinds of land are included in 
China—the mountainous Shantung Peninsü 
the wide delta plain of the Hwang Ho, 
the highlands west of the delta. Ne 
China is a region of brilliant sunshine à 
many windstorms. From time to ti 
great winds from the northwest bl 
clouds of fine, powdery dust across | 
Hwang Ho delta. There it settles, formi 
soil of the loose, red-bronze or buff ty 
called loess. For this reason, the Hwang! 
delta has come to be called the Yellow Pla 
The loess is rich soil, and most of the рео] 
of North China live on the Yellow Pla 
Little rain falls in North China, howe 
and crops are therefore uncertain exei 
where the land is irrigated. 
When the rains do not come, the peop 
of North China cannot grow enough food: 
their dry land to keep alive. It is then a lat 
of famines, of privation, and of great hum 
suffering. When the rains do come, they off 
fall too heavily. There are not enough fores 
to hold back the water, and the rivers © 
not carry it away fast enough. North Chii 
is then a land of floods. In spite of these të 
rible famines and floods, North China. М 
the birthplace of Chinese civilization. It) 
land rich in history and legend. 
South China is a different kind of land. ] 
contrast with the dry open plains of 
north, South China is covered with the b 
liant green of growing plants. The s 
moist, since there is plenty of rain. 1 
China is a land of canals, rivers, lakes, Беаш 
ful mountain scenery, fields of rice, tea plat 
tations, mulberry groves, and many kine 
of bamboo. The people who live there a 
more prosperous than those in the north. 


< inward-growing civilization 


Greeks and the peoples of the 
Nea e early Chinese had very little 


ther cul 


res. China as a whole 
1 vast areas of fertile land well 


The ancient Chinese did 


ade with other lands to obtain 


the Greeks. Besides, they could 


not easily have traded with other 1acsti 
M they had wished. China was shut 
othet propèrs bs buge =: 
deserts, and wide oceans 


Й Iron 


Chinese civilization grew ty 


ward 
For many centuries the people kocw little 
of what was happenin other c t eot 


even beyond the borders of thet: own village 


or farm. Modern methods of transportatior 


including wheat and other grains, are grown in North China. The оем зой 


the same kind that is common in scattered. places in the Mimippippi River 
United States. It is excellent for farming when well watered. North ( hira 
e regular rainfall; dust storms like the one shown in this picture ere fairly 


rth China probably never had amy natural forests, even in ancient times 


usually planted a few trees around their cillages and farmstead: 


and communication have largely removed 
the natural barriers between China and the 
rest of the world. But most of the Chinese- 
people are still living as their ancestors did. 


"Their whole world is the small piece of land 
they live on, their home, their family, and — 
their village. Chinese civilization is therefore 
different from others. 


WHAT WE KNOW ABOUT THE EARLIEST 
MEN OF CHINA 


Early farming communities 


The earliest ancestors of the Chinese prob- 
ably came from other parts of Asia. Some, it 
is believed, came from the north, others from 
the south. Many of these early men finally 
settled in the fertile valley along the lower 
part of the Hwang Ho. Just what these peo- 
ple were like and exactly when they lived 
no one knows with certainty. But large 
groups of them had emerged from the Old 
Stone Age into the New Stone Age way of 
living by about 3000 в.с. They made about 
the same degree of progress as groups of 
river valley settlers in the Near East and in 
India. 

The farmers lived on the flat fertile lands 
near the riverbank. There they built little 
villages of crudely shaped clay huts. The 
hunters lived well back in the hills, where 
game was more plentiful. Since the soil of 
the Hwang Ho valley was soft, as well as 
fertile, it could be easily worked with crude, 
primitive tools. The farmers in that region 
were able to grow more food on the same 
amount of land than would have been pos- 
sible elsewhere. As a result, more people 
could live on the same amount of land, and 
the size of these early villages increased, 

With the passing centuries, early Chinese 
civilization spread from the Hwang Ho val- 
ley to other parts of the country. Some men 
moved eastward, following the valley toward 
the sea. Others sought new places to live to 
the south, toward the Yangtze. Many of the 
villages these early Chinese built have been 
uncovered and, from the things they left be- 
hind them, it is evident that these were an 
artistic people. They were fond of pottery 
and much of it was beautifully made, of col- 
ored clay decorated with interesting designs. 


Some of the best pieces that have been found 
are highly glazed and almost as thin as egg- 
shells. ' 

These settlers in the Hwang Ho valley 
passed from a matriarchal government to one 
in which they were governed by local chief 
tains. Then, with the development of agri- 
culture and the use of irrigation, a stronger 
and more effective system of government was 
demanded. The villages grew into city-states, 
much like those in Egypt and the Near East, — 
ruled by powerful men. By 2500 в.с. there 
were many of these city-states along the val- 
ley of the Hwang Ho. The people who lived 
in them were mostly farmers, who irrigated 
their land, raised millet, and kept sheep, 
goats, pigs, and other domestic animals. 

By this time, the Chinese system of char- 
acter writing (p. 26) had been developed, 
and great advances had been made in arts 
and crafts. Chinese craftsmen made carvings 
in stone and beautiful bronze castings. Silk 
was raised and woven into fine cloth. 


History that lives in Chinese legend 


When we try to learn more about men's 
way of life in ancient China, it is hard to be 
sure of our facts. One reason for this is that — 
the earliest Chinese legends, like the folk 
tales of all peoples, tell us tales too marvelous 
to be true. They say, for example, that the 
world was created out of chaos, by P’an Ku, 
the first man, who “modelled the earth, 
molded the mountains, and sculptured the 
skies with a hammer and chisel.” This mighty 
workman was followed, they say, by 
“Creative Emperors” each one of whom ruled 
for 18,000 years. These stories do not mean 
much until they are compared with the facts 
uncovered by modern archaeologists. Then 
it becomes clear that there is, after all, 4 
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great deal for modern scholars to learn from 
such tales. 

Obviously, no one man or even one family 
ever ruled for as long as 18,000 years. And 
no emperor, however great, could do in his 
lifetime all the things that the Creative 
Emperors are said to have done. But once we 
realize that these names correspond not to 
men, but to long periods of Chinese history, 
the legends appear to be much more reason- 
able. The things the Emperors are supposed 
to have done were, indeed, done. They were 
done at some time in every early society. 

The first emperor, Sui Jen, for example, is 
said to have discovered how to make fire by 
drilling sticks into wood. Most early peoples 
learned how to use fire while they were still 
living in caves, but many thousands of years 
passed before they discovered how to light 
a fire by rubbing sticks together. Thousands 
of years thereafter, men came out of their 
caves and began a new way of life based on 
the raising of domestic animals and, still 
later, on farming. In Chinese legend, these 
great advances in living are associated with 


LEGEND GIVES 


the second and third emperors. These an- 
cient heroes still live in Chinese story and 
legends, for the Chinese honor the old tradi- 
tions of their country more than most people. 


The legendary first dynasty 


Chinese civilization has been influenced 
strongly by a number of great dynasties. 
Some of these dynasties occupied the throne 
for many hundreds of years. According to 
legend, the first Chinese dynasty was 
founded by Yü, a great engineer, under 
whose direction roads were built and irriga- 
tion ditches improved. To lessen the danger 
of floods, canals and reservoirs were con- 
structed, and the river beds were deepened. 
*Had it not been for Great Yü," runs an 
ancient chant, “we should all have been 
fishes." 

In Chinese legends, the dynasty founded 
by Үй is called the Hsia, or civilized, dynasty 
and is thought to have begun about 2205 в.с. 
and lasted for 14 generations. It is not cer- 
tain, however, that either the man or the 
dynasty actually existed. 


WAY TO FACT: 


THE SHANG AND THE CHOU DYNASTIES 


Pushing back the border line of Chinese 
history 


Up to this point, the account of Chinese 
history has been largely a story of things 
men think happened. After the legendary 
Hsia dynasty, guesswork begins to be re- 
placed by facts. With the Shang dynasty, 
which began in 1766 s.c., we begin the au- 
thentic history of China—the period in which 
historians can say with increasing frequency, 
“We know what this man’s name was, what 
he did, and when he did it.” The border line 
between legend and history has recently 
been pushed back many hundreds of years 
to the beginning of the Shang dynasty. 

Less than a hundred years ago, some 
strange-looking pieces of bone, bearing in- 
Scriptions in old Chinese characters, were 


dug up near the Hwang Ho. The men who 
found them thought they must be "dragon 
bones,” good for medicine. But it was not 
long before scholars realized that these bones 
threw new light on ancient Chinese history. 
They were, in fact, “oracle bones," dating 
back to the Shang dynasty. 

During Shang times, and perhaps even 
earlier, an important part of Chinese religion 
was a kind of magic through which men be- 
lieved they could foretell coming events and 
discover how the spirits wished them to act. 
If the men of a village planned to go on a 
hunting expedition, for example, it would 
help them to know what kind of weather 
they might expect and whether the game 
would be plentiful. The soothsayer gave 
answer to these questions by applying a 
heated rod to a specially prepared tortoise 
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Ancient Chinese ceremonies of foretelling future events were solemn and elaborate. They 
usually took place in some sacred spot before a shrine or in an ancestral temple. The тї 
who asked the questions written on thesé tortoise shells may or may not have received 
accurate guesses about the future. But centuries after the writers and their concerns were 
buried in the past, the questions themselves, written on tortoise shells and oracle bones, 
gave modern scholars much accurate information about ancient China. 


shell or a thin slice of bone and foretelling 
the future from the length and direction of 
the cracks that resulted. The question itself 
was then often written on the bone or shell, 
as a matter of record. 

During the past 50 years, thousands of 
such bone fragments have been collected 
and their inscriptions studied. The questions 
written on the oracle bones are extremely 
valuable. They tell what men were actually 
doing at that time; they were not written 
with the idea that later generations might 
read them, For this reason, they are more 
accurate than early stories of China which 


were often changed in retelling. As a result 
of the new and accurate knowledge gained 
from the oracle bones, the true history of 


China now begins with the Shang dynasty; 
1766-1192 s.c. 


The Chou dynasty supplants the Shang 


The Shang dynasty is supposed to have 
been founded by one of China's revolution- 
ary heroes, a man named T'ang, the lord of 
Shang. The actual events of the revolution 
are not definitely known. We do know, how- 
ever, that this dynasty ruled the lands of the 
Hwang Ho valley for more than 600 years. 
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During this period, the Shang people de- 
veloped a way of life that was the direct an- 
cestor of the Chinese culture of later times. 
The Shang society was by no means primi- 
tive. Although most of the people were 
hunters and farmers, there was at least one 
large walled city, and there were probably 
others. The farmers and some of the crafts- 
men still used stone tools, but the techniques 
of casting bronze had been developed to a. 
point of high artistry. 

On the northwestern frontier of the Shang 
kingdom, was the semi-independent state 
of Chou. This state was centered around the 
Wei River basin, in what is now Shensi 
province. It was a fertile country, well suited 
to farming, and protected from invasion by 
mountain ranges. The people who lived there 
grew prosperous, and their state became the 
strongest in the kingdom, although their cul- 
ture was still primitive compared to that of 
the Shang people. About 1122 в.с., the Chou 
conquered the Shang and established a new 
ruling house. 

The Chou dynasty lasted for nearly 900 
years, At first the Chou were a barbaric peo- 
ple, as compared with the Shang. They were 
probably not foreigners, but true Chinese 
whose culture had simply developed more 
slowly than that of the Shang. Soon after 
their conquest, the Chou took up the culture 
of their former enemies with great enthusi- 
asm and developed its civilization to great 
literary and artistic heights. 


Chou rulers reorganize the government 


Early in the Chou dynasty, the system of 
government which had begun to take shape 
in Shang times became firmly established. 
Under this system, called feudalism, the 
emperor owned all the land but did not 
govern it all directly. Instead, he allowed 
certain great nobles to rule large parts of the 
land and enjoy much of the income from it. 
In return, the nobles owed him military sup- 
port and help in conducting the affairs of 
government. Thus, the emperor had no such 
absolute power as had the pharaohs of Egypt 
or the kings of Babylonia. He ruled his own 


capital city and the surrounding farm lands, 
but his only control over the remainder of 
his empire was through the loyalty of his 
great nobles. 

In his own domain each great noble lived 
a free life, patterned very closely after the life 
of the emperor. His taxes came in the form 
of grain and silk: He had his own palace, 
ancestral halls, and gardens. Under him 
might be several lesser nobles, each ruling his 
own smaller domain. 

At the bottom of this feudal society were 
the peasants, who were ruled directly by 
the overlord of their own small community. 
To him they paid taxes, and at his order 
they worked on the irrigation ditches or 
were-called up for military service. In this 
simple life the peasant knew little or noth- 
ing of an emperor. 

During the Chou dynasty, the feudal 
system was reorganized through the crea- 
tion of five kinds of nobility—duke, mar- 
quis, earl, viscount, and baron. The land 
was then divided among the feudal nobles 
according to rank. This was done to reward 
those who had aided the emperor in warfare 
and also to place them under direct obliga- 
tion to the central government. More than 
1700 feudal states, large and small, are be- 
lieved to have been created in this way. 

During Chou times, too, six ministries of 
the government were established—a ministry 
of state, a ministry of revenue and education, 
a ministry of ceremonies and rites, a ministry 
of military affairs, a ministry of justice, and 
a ministry of public works. Through the 
officials of these ministries, the Chou emperor 
maintained close contact with his feudal 
nobles. Feudalism itself was replaced, in 
time, by other forms of government, but the 
government ministries continued to serve 
China for 3000 years. 

At the beginning of the Chou dynasty, this 
loose system of government extended only 
over the Wei and Hwang Ho valleys. But 
Chinese culture soon spread southward and, 
by the end of the dynasty, the Chou emperor 
ruled, in theory at least, more than half of 
the land now included within China proper. 
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The feudal system begins to break down 


For about 200 years, the feudal system of 
the Chou worked well enough, although the 
nobles sometimes fought among themselves. 
Gradually, however, the central government 
began to lose its influence over the nobles, 
and wars between the various states became 
more frequent. Then, in 771 в.с., the Chou 
were defeated in a great battle, by a tribe of 
barbarians, and were forced to move their 
capital to the east, and away from the rolling, 
hilly country of Shensi province. 

The plains of China were not so favorable 
to the feudal system as the hill country of 
Shensi, from which the Chou had come. On 
the plains there were no small valleys that 
could be easily defended. No minor lord 
could mark off his lands with secure and per- 
manent frontiers. Moreover, the irrigation 
Systems required to water the great plains 
were so large that they required the coopera- 
tion of many people, and somie of the nobles 
had to act together. 

At the same time, the restraining influence 
of the emperor almost completely disap- 
peared. Warfare between the feudal states 
became almost constant, with the smaller 
states gradually being absorbed by their 
more powerful neighbors. 


HOW MEN LIVED 
IN ANCIENT CHINA 


The people of early China had made much 
progress toward a settled and substantial 
way of living. But it was not until the Shang 
and Chou dynasties that many of the typical 

features of Chinese civilization began to take 

definite shape. What was this civilization 
like? How does a knowledge of it help us to 
understand China today? 

In ancient China, as in modern China, the 
common people worked hard for a bare liv- 
ing. Only the nobles and the emperor lived 
well; they enjoyed the pleasanter things pro- 
duced by Chinese civilization. But all the 
people, rich and poor, were bound together 
by institutions, customs, and beliefs which 
have continued to lend order and stability to 


Chinese culture for centuries. Let us 569 
then, what the life of the people was like 
in ancient China, bearing in mind that for 
many Chinese it has changed very little even 


today. 
Chinese life centered around the family 


Whena young Chinese couple married, the 
bridegroom did not leave his parents' house 
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and build a new home for himself and his 
bride. He remained with his parents, and 
the bride became a member of her husband's 
household. All the members of one family, 
often several generations, lived under the 
same roof. The oldest man was the head of the 
family, and his word was law. His sons and 
grandsons might support the family by their 
work, but his authority in all things remained 
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unquestioned. This was so because of the 
strong feeling of reverence which the Chinese 
have had for their parents, their grandpar- 
ents, and all the members of their family who 
have lived before them. So deep and in- 
stinctive is this feeling, even today, that a 
well-brought-up Chinese boy would no more 
think of showing disrespect for his father or 
mother than of committing a serious crime. 
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This family love and respect worked two 


ways. The head of the family not only com- ' 


manded the obedience of his children, he 
was also responsible for them. If they got into 
any trouble outside the family, it was his 
responsibility and his dishonor. 

This ideal of family life grew beyond the 
walls of the Chinese home, and was applied 
to almost every activity of Chinese men and 
women. The worker, the business man, the 
student, the government official, all were ex- 
pected by custom to exhibit the qualities of 
a devoted son to their superiors, and those 
of a wise and kindly father to-those who 
worked under them. The emperor was re- 
garded as the father of his people. In this 
way, the ideal of family life came to be a 
common standard of good conduct through- 
out Chinese life. 

The love and reverence that Chinese peo- 
ple felt for their parents continued, and grew 
even stronger, after the parents’ death. The 
dead became the ministering angels of their 
descendants, and the living were always re- 
quired to remember their duties to their an- 


cestors. Among the nobility, it became сш- 
tomary to show love and reverence for de- 
parted parents and other ancestors by regular 
rites, or ceremonies, of respect and regard, 
This custom, known as ancestor veneration, 
later became a vital part of Chinese religious 
life and was adopted by all classes. No per 
son in China was an isolated individual. He 
was considered to be, in a very real sense, an 
important link between his forefathers and 
his own children, It was his primary duty to 
maintain the honor and continuity of his 
family. Almost every action that a man took 
throughout his life was colored in some way 
by his duty to this living family, his fore- 
fathers, or his descendants to come. 


How men worked, played, and worshiped 
in ancient China 


Like other early peoples, the Chinese had — 
to produce for themselves nearly everything 
needed for daily living. There was as yet very 
little trade between one part of the country 
and another, and there were few artisans or 
craftsmen, Agriculture was the principal waj 
of making a living. Except for a few pigs 
some sheep and goats, and the bag from an 
occasional hunting expedition, most men 
looked to the soil for their food. ( 

Almost every man and woman in China 
had to toil from sunrise to dusk, simply 40 
make sure of enough to eat. There were т 
machines, and only a few tools of stone an 
wood, to help with the daily tasks. And when 
a man's work was finished, the products of 
his farm, scanty as they often were, were not 
all his to keep. Taxes had to be paid in the 
form of grain. 

The center of life in feudal China was the 
village or city, walled and fortified for the 
safe storage of grain, and surrounded p 
small farms. Within the city lived the loc 
government officials and the few craftsmen 
who produced the cloth, tools, utensils, а0 
other things the farmers needed. Walle 
cities are still to be found in China. They 
still store and protect the farmer's grain an 
provide him with manufactured goods. 

As in all early countries, men progresse 
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toward a better way of living very slowly. 
But progress was made. By 1200 в.с., meth- 
ods of farming and irrigating the land were 
well established throughout much of China, 
and the vast plain of the lower Hwang Ho 
valley was largely under cultivation. The 
land assigned to each family was marked out 
by ditches which served both as boundaries 
and for irrigating the land. These ditches 
were fed by an elaborate system of canals, 
bringing the precious water from the river. 

By the end of the Chou dynasty, the Chi- 
nese people were cultivating the greater part 
of the farm land in what is now China proper. 
The principal food of the Chou farmers was 
grain—wheat, millet, and buckwheat in the 
north; rice, wheat, and barley in the south. 
With much hard work and a few simple tools, 
the grain was prepared for eating. 

Pork has been the principal meat in the 
Chinese diet for centuries. Other meats were 
known and eaten by the people of the Chou 
dynasty, but these were mostly reserved for 
rich merchants and government officials. On 
the table of a noble, for example, might be 
found beef or mutton, chicken or duck, as 
well as rice and such vegetables as cucum- 
bers, pumpkins, melons, and tender bamboo 
shoots. But these foods were expensive, and 
the ordinary man usually enjoyed them only 
on special occasions. 

Two such occasions were the sowing of 
rice or millet in the spring and the harvest 
time in the autumn. These important events 
were marked by solemn ceremonies, special 
feasts, and fermented drinks, such as rice 
wine. Another great occasion in Chinese life 
was the ancient rite of “capping —a ceremony 
practiced to the present day. In Chou times 
every Chinese boy, upon reaching the age of 
20, was “capped” with a ceremonial hat indi- 
cating his station in life—scholar, farmer, 
artisan, or merchant. The wearing of this hat 
indicated that he had become an adult, and 
during the ceremony his father treated him 
before everyone as the guest of honor. These 
ceremonies were days of great festivity and 
rejoicing. They were almost the only recrea- 
tion most of the people had. 


Frances 5. Bode 


Clustering under the shadow of the city 
walls of Chi Mo, in North China, are many 
small stalls. In these the villagers display the 
various products they have for sale. 


Life was hard in China, but most men had 
personal freedom. Slavery was not unknown, 
and, as in many countries, slave labor was 
largely used for salt refining and other mining 
operations on the frontiers. But slavery was 
not a prominent feature in the Chinese 
Empire, as it was in the Greek and Roman. 

To help them understand and endure the 
kind of world in which they lived, the 
Chinese, like all early peoples, developed 
their own religion. They made up interesting, 
and often beautiful, stories about another 
world and the spirits who lived there. Sacri- 
fices were made with elaborate ceremonies 
to please the spirits of mountains, rivers, the 
sun, and the moon. In later times, the spirits 
of departed ancestors were also worshiped. 
Heaven, or Tien, was thought of as an all- 
knowing, supremely good spirit, the highest 
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of all. The emperor was believed to be guided 
directly by heaven, and performed the most 
important religious ceremonies on behalf of 
the nation. 


How men built their houses 


From ancient times, Chinese houses have 
been built facing south, for coolness in the 
summer and warmth in the winter. So it was 
in Chou times that all dwelling places, from 
the humblest cottage to the greatest palace, 
faced in this direction. Most houses were 
one story high, constructed mainly of stone, 
clay, reeds, bamboo, or timber—whichever 
was most plentiful. The usual house consisted 
of a wooden framework with mud-brick 
walls. Silk, linen, or reeds were used to cover 
the windows before the invention of paper 
and glass. 

Inside the house of a Chinese farmer, the 
most important furnishings were the bed and 
the stove. In the north the average man's 
bed was, and still is, a brick platform. The 
stove was often built near the platform in 
such a way that the heat and smoke could be 
piped under the bricks to heat them in winter. 
This is known as the stove-bed and is still 
popular in North China and Manchuria, 

Over-shadowing the humble dwellings of 
the common people in the cities, were the 
great palaces of the rich nobles. By the be- 
ginning of the Chou period, many of these 
were magnificent indeed, and that of the 
emperor, of course, was the finest of all. 
Here were great, high-ceilinged halls, 
beamed with pine and cypress, and decorated 
with elaborate carvings. A great central altar, 
surrounded by spacious grounds, held a silken 
screen before which the emperor received 
the feudal lords. 


The people, who hated war, often had to fight 


The Chinese have hated war at least as 
much as most peoples, and perhaps more 
than some. In most countries the soldier has 
held an honored place in society. His color- 
ful uniforms have been admired and his pro- 
fession considered a noble one. But it has not 
been so in China. There the soldier has been 
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1. Chinese civilization began in 
the valleys of the Wei and 
Hwang Ho (A). By about 3000 
B.C. men had learned how to 
grow crops in the fertile loess 
and were living in settled com- 
munities. 


despised, and professional soldiers have 
occupied the lowest place of all in society. 
And yet all Chinese dynasties were founded 
by successful warriors, and the people have 
frequently had to bear arms. 

The Shang and Chou dynasties, especially, 
were marked by feudal wars. The hardships 
of war fell most heavily on the common 
people, as always. The farmer still had to 
labor all his working hours to feed his family 
and pay his taxes. But now there was the 
added danger that his fields might be raided 
by lawless bands of soldiers and he himself 
or his sons called up for service in the army 
of the local noble. 

During this period, soldiers were obtained 
for war or for guarding the frontier by а sys- 
tem of rotation. Each man, in his turn, had 
to serve for a certain length of time. The 
troops were armed with bows and arrows 
and with a weapon shaped like a dagger but 
used as an ax. The officers wore armor an 
rode in chariots drawn by horses. 

These Chou war chariots were often grand 
affairs. The rank of the driver was measure 
by the number of horses pulling his chariot 
The chariots and horses of princes and high- 
ranking officers were richly decorated wW! 
golden bits, bells, leather rings, and em 
broidered rugs. The helmets of the prince 
carried gay plumes of red silk, and bright 
banners trimmed with ribbons and bebs 
gave added color to the field of battle. 

But, colorful and exciting though it aP 
peared, war was always a tragedy to t% 
people. Nor was the lot of the сотто? 


3. To protect themselves from 
the nomads, the farmers came to 
depend on chiefs who organized 
the men of each community and 
led them in battle. By 2300 B.C. 
most of these communities had 
become loosely united under one 
chief or emperor (В). 


4. Under the "Model Em- 
perors,” said in Chinese legend 
to have ruled between 2300 
B.C. and 2200 B.C., the civilized 
part of China became strong and 
prosperous. Roads, canals, anc 
irrigation ditches were built. 


5. About 2200 B.C. the valleys 
of the Wei and Hwang Ho оге 
said to have come under the rule 
of a family called the Hsic. This 
first great fomily of Chinese em- 
perors is said to have ruled for 
about 440 years. During their 
reign the army was reorganized 
and the nomads were defeated 
and driven back in a series of 
long wars (C). 


6. To support the strong gov- 
ernment of the Hsia emperors, 
the people paid taxes of grain 
and апітоіз. 


Trade between communities in- 
creased, and the Chinese civili- 
zation spread to the east and 
south (D). 


7. About 1760 B.C. the Hsia 
government was overthrown and 
а new leader of the people 
established the Shang dynasty. 


ff wt 
The Shang emperors ruled for 
about 640 years. During this 


period the recorded history of 
China begins. 


8. Chinese civilization made 


| great progress under the Shangs. 


Men learned how to grow and 
weave silk, and how to use 
wheels for transport and pottery 
making. Writing was greatly im- 
proved and the art of casting 
bronze was perfected. 


9. In 1122 B.C. the Shangs 


were conquered by a less civi- 
lized people who: invaded their 
lands from the northwest (E). 
These invaders founded a new 
dynasty, the Chou, and quickly 
adopted the ways of the Shang 
people. The feudal system of 
government which they devel- 
oped lasted for nearly 900 
years and greatly extended the 
boundaries of the empire (F). 


10. rhe Chou dynasty was one 
of the great periods of Chinese 
civilization. I! produced some of 
China's greatest scholars, and 
many of ifs customs have in- 
fluenced Chinese life to the 
present day. 


APPROXIMATE EXTENT 
OF THE CHOU EMPIRE 


soldier anything but bitter. Every new war 
meant more men called into the armies, and 
more taxes to be paid. From the earliest 
times, the Chinese people have asked noth- 
ing better than to be let alone to till their 
soil and live their quiet lives in peace. But, 
throughout their history, they have been 
forced time and again to pay in blood and 
suffering for the ambition of rulers. 

One of the old poems of Chou times shows 
little love for men of power, however mighty 
and colorful: 


Ye cunning rats! Ye cunning rats! 
Stop eating my grain. 

Three years you have been eating 
Without the least care for me. 

I shall leave you; 

I shall leave you forever, 

For the happy land! the happy land! 
There I shall find peace. 


Resentment and contempt were heightened 
by rapid changes of power. A great prince 
might appear in the morning in gorgeous 
robes, leading his troops into battle, and by 
evening be dead on the battlefield. "The sight 
of the fallen prince not only brought a sigh 
of relief to the people, but also a doubt as 
to the “uncommonness of royal blood." The 
people jeered: "Great ruler! Gorgeous ruler! 
Why returnest thou not? Great figure! Why 
liest thou in the mire?" Resentment often led 
the people of Chou times to actual revolts. 


Shang and Chou artists and musicians 
brought beauty to Chinese life 


The Shang and Chou periods are often 
called the Bronze Age of Chinese history, 
because, during these years, men attained 
an extremely high degree of skill in working 
this metal. But the use of bronze was prob- 
ably not discovered by the Shang. Many 
beautiful objects of bronze which date back 
to Shang times are so advanced in design 
and workmanship that men must, even then, 
have been using bronze for many centuries, 

It was probably about 2500 в.с. when 
bronze first began to be used in China. At 
this time, men were still living the New Stone 
Age way of life—making their simple tools 


and weapons from stone, chipped or ground 
to shape. The discovery of bronze did not 
bring about any rapid changes. For many 
hundreds of years stone tools continued in 
use, side-by-side with metal ones. 

Bronze, however, was much more easily 
worked than stone. For this reason, it was 
better suited to the creation of beautiful 
things. By the time of the Shang, the Chinese 
people had developed a magnificent tech- 
nique in the working of bronze. The bronze 
jar shown at the right was made in the late 
Shang or the early Chou period. The prod- 
ucts of the bronze workers ranged from urns, 
cups, and other vessels to chariot ornaments, 
helmets, armor, and swords of noble design 
and workmanship. These things, of course, 
were only for the rich. Most men had to get 
along with the simple pottery utensils and 
stone tools they had used for centuries. 

Early Chinese artists excelled in the сату 
ing of jade, even in legendary times, when 
they had only a few crude tools. The little 
green jade stags, shown on page 124, were 
made later, in the Chou period, and are an 
excellent example of the jade-carvers att 

The Chinese people love music, and from 
early days it has occupied an important 
place in their lives. The musical instruments 
known and used in Shang times were chiefly 
of the percussion type, that is, they welt 
sounded by striking. Drums, bells, and ring 
ing stones were popular. During the Chou 
period, stringed instruments were invented 
and came into wide use. The most important 
of these were a seven-stringed lute, and à 
five-stringed harp. The music of these inst 
ments soon became a part of religious à! 
political ceremonies, and every learned ma? 
was expected to be able to play them. 


When the harps are swept or gently touched t0 
accompany the singing— | 

The spirits of the forefathers descend among 
us. 


Many subjects claim the attention of | 


Chou scholars 


7 : ч imes 
Besides music, all scholars of Chou time 
were expected to study history, mathematics 
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archery, cart-driving, and the proper cere- 
monies for every occasion. The art of calli- 
graphy, or handwriting, had also become 
highly developed. The complicated charac- 
ters of the Chinese language were written 
with a brush, as shown in the picture on page 
27, or cut with a sharp tool on narrow strips 
of bamboo. By Chou times, many talented 
men were expressing their love of the beauti- 
ful in paintings and manuscripts of great 
loveliness. 

Like the Egyptians and Babylonians, the 
Chinese learned something about astronomy 
early in their history. The first Chinese his- 
torians were curious about eclipses of the 
sun and moon, and made detailed records 
of what they observed in the sky. From the 
changing position of the sun, moon, and stars, 
it was possible to work out a crude form of 
calendar. Chinese farmers, like workers on 
the soil everywhere, found it necessary to 
record the changes of seasons, and from early 
times it has been a duty of the Chinese gov- 
ernment to maintain an accurate calendar. 


The Chou dynasty was a time of 
great philosophers 


As we have seen, the last part of the Chou 
period, from about 600 to 300 s.c, was a 
time of great social change. Small states were 
combined with larger, more powerful ones. 
Rulers succeeded one another in power, only 
to be overthrown in their turn. Constant wars 
brought terrible suffering and hardship to 
the people of China. 

Such periods of suffering have frequently 
produced great philosophers, brilliant men 
who have tried to understand the problems 
of life and to arrive at some way of lessening 
its trials. Thus, the final years of the Chou 
period produced some of the greatest think- 
ing and writing about the problems of man. 

The philosophers of the Chou period did 
not "invent" Chinese philosophy by sitting 
and meditating, any more than Socrates, 
Plato, and Aristotle “invented” Greek phi- 
losophy. These men were great philosophers, 
not only because they were brilliant, but also 
because their civilization was already rich in 


Courtesy Mrs. William Н, Moore 
This bronze jar, made in late Shang or early 
Chou times, was used for pouring libations, 
or drink offerings, in religious ceremonies. 
Such bronzes were cast from molds and sharp 
and accurate castings were obtained. 


traditions of thought, in literature, and in 
social experience. 


Political philosophers tried to improve society 


Like the Greek philosophers, Plato and 
Aristotle, some Chinese philosophers of Chou 
times were interested in practical politics, 
and served as advisers to the rulers of great 
states. Philosophers, who study government, 
as well as the conduct of the individual, are 
sometimes called political philosophers. 

A noted political philosopher of Chou 
times was Shang Yang, who died in 338 в.с. 
He assisted the Prince of Ch'in, in Shensi 
province, to strengthen his state and to make 
it one of law and order. Shang Yang intro- 
duced private ownership of land and brought 
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These stags have been carved so that the 
natural mottling of the jade forms a part of 
the design. The jade stones themselves have 
been called “crystallized bits of moonlight.” 


waste lands under cultivation. Believing that 
agriculture and war were of the greatest im- 
portance in making a state prosperous and 
strong, Shang Yang encouraged both farming 
and military training, by a system of rewards 
and punishments, He also helped to develop 
the law systematically. 

Shang Yang is chiefly remembered, how- 
ever, for his curious method of proving that 
the government would do what it promised. 
He had a notice posted that any man who 
would carry a pole from the market place to 
the city gate would receive 10 ounces of 
silver. No one believed the offer. The re- 
ward was increased. Finally, a man per- 
formed the simple task and was paid 50 
ounces of silver. By this means, the govern- 
ment created confidence that its laws would 
be carried out. 


Lao-Tzu taught the philosophy of the 
simple life 
One of the most revered names in Chinese 
history is that of the legendary philosopher, 
Lao-Tzu. Very little is known about the life 


of this man. Indeed we are not sure that he 
even lived. According to legend, he was 
born about 604 s.c. and had a position at 
the Chou court. The beliefs credited to him 
have been called the philosophy of the simple 
life, and are important in Chinese thinking 
even today. Many a Chinese boy and girl 
knows the following story. 

Lao-Tzu, living in the splendor and wealth 
of the imperial court, was not happy. He was 
disgusted by the constant warfare between 
the minor states, and by the greed of their 
rulers. His heart was moved. with pity for 
the common people of China. Finally Lao- 
Tzu decided to retire from court life alto- 
gether and return to his home. On the way, 
he met a man who asked him to write a book, 
in the fewest words possible, on what he con- 
sidered the most important problems of the 
time. Lao-Tzu thereupon wrote the Tao Te 
Ching, or the Book of the Way and Virtue, 
a little volume which has become a Chinese 
classic. When the book was finished, Lao-Tzu 
rode into the west on the back of an ox and 
disappeared forever. 

This is a romantic tale, but unfortunately, 


not a true one. If Lao-Tzu actually lived, it 


was not at the Chou court, and he was almost 
certainly not the author of the Tao Te Ching. 
Regardless of its authorship, however, this 
book has proved one of the most influential 
works in Chinese literature. 

In the 5000 words of the Tao Te Ching is 
set forth the philosophy of the simple life, 
called Taoism. Its teachings are almost 
exactly the opposite of those of the political 
philosophers. Far from believing that life 
could be improved by passing good laws and 
administering them wisely, the author of the 
Tao thought that men should be let alone 
to work out their own lives. He believed that 
the fewer laws, the better off men would be 
“The greater the number of statutes,” he 
wrote, “the greater the number of thieves 
and brigands.” 

In addition to living without interference 
from the government, Taoists believe that 
men should try to make their own lives as 
simple as they can. “Simplicity,” says the 
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author of the Tao, “means ridding oneself of 
wanting too many things. If we can rid our- 
selves of the desire for too many things, we 
can reach a state of poise and purpose. If we 
can come to such a condition, we help the 
world to peace quite naturally." 

These two things, interference with men's 
way of life by any outside force, such as 
government, and the conflicting desires 
aroused when men want too much from life, 
are, according to the Taoists, the roots of all 
evil. Those who follow this teaching strive to 
desire nothing, and to submit with untroubled 
spirit to all that comes in life. To them th: 
highest virtue lies in remaining simple and 
childlike, instead of becoming sophisticated 
and artificial. 


The philosophy of the golden mean 


Many travelers to the Far East stop off in 
Shantung to see a simple tomb outside the 
little town of Ch'u-fu. To many of them it 
seems that the very simplicity of the tomb 
characterizes the inner strength of the great 
teacher who was buried there more than 
2400 years ago. This tomb is that of K'ung- 
fu-tzu, or Confucius, the greatest teacher and 
philosopher of China. 

In contrast to this simple tomb, there 
stands, in the town itself, the magnificent 
Temple of Confucius. Temples in his honor 
have stood on this spot since 43 &.c. The 
present one, completed in 1504 А.р., is sur- 
rounded by peaceful gardens of cypress trees 
planted centuries ago. Its gleaming roof of 
golden tile is supported by nine pillars of 
carved marble. Today, almost every city and 
town throughout China has its own temple in 
honor of this famous man. The picture above 
Shows the entrance to the famous temple of 
Confucius at Peiping. 

Confucius thought that he could bring 
about better times if only some great prince 
would listen to his advice. He did not believe 
that reforms in government and law were 
enough in themselves to make a better world. 
Nor did he agree with the Taoists, whose be- 
lief in the simple life he regarded as un- 
natural. Men should not try to submit 
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This peaceful courtyard belongs to the temple 
of Confucius at Peiping, formerly the capital 
of China. Notice the beautiful carving of the 
stone ramps leading to the entrance gate of 
the temple. 


passively to an evil world, said Confucius. 
Instead, they should try to improve them- 
selves and their government and thus make 
the world better. 

Confucius is honored above all other 
Chinese teachers, not for any social changes 
he brought about, but for his ethical teach- 
ings—his ideas about the right way to live. 
Confucius was what we call a "sage," a wise 
man, like Solomon or Benjamin Franklin, 
whose teachings take the form of proverbs 
and have become a part of the world's wis- 
dom. Confucius added nothing new to the 
religious beliefs of the Chinese people. But 
he has been greatly reverenced for his prac- 
tical teachings of right behavior—so much so 
that he is considered one of the world’s great 
religious leaders. 

Among other things, Confucius teaches us 
to love the truth: “They who know the truth 
are not equal to those who love it.” He warns 
us against being too sure that we are right: 
“When you hear words that are distasteful 
to your mind, you must inquire whether they 
are not right.” He urges us to unite learning 
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and thought: “Learning without thought is 
labor lost; thought without learning is 
perilous." To return good for evil seemed, to 
Confucius, to push the virtue of good will 
too far. When a student asked Confucius 
whether he should repay an injury with kind- 
ness, Confucius replied: “With what then 
will you repay kindness? Repay injury with 
justice, and repay kindness with kindness.” 

Like the Greeks, Confucius believed in 
moderation in all things, and his philosophy 
has become known as that of the golden 
mean, or medium. He was not a theorist 
only; he himself lived the kind of life he 
thought would bring about a better world 
for all теп. 


The Chinese classics 


Confucius is generally thought of as a 
teacher and philosopher but, according to 
Chinese tradition, he was also a writer and 
historian of remarkable ability. According 
to this tradition, one of his greatest achieve- 
ments was the collecting and editing of the 


writings of earlier times. This work took the 
form of six books which have become known 
as the Six Classics of Chinese literature. They 
are the Book of History, the Book of Phi- 
losophy, the Book of Poetry, the Book of 
Music, the Book of Rites, and the Spring and 
Autumn Annals, a short history of the period 
between 722 and 484 в.с. 

These six classics were probably not 
actually edited by Confucius, but they cer- 
tainly embody the spirit of his philosophy, 
and they have greatly influenced Chinese life 
to the present day. Except for the Book of 
Music, which has long been lost, they still 
exist and are as much alive today as when 
they were written. 

The Chou period marked a great growth 
in the civilization of China. In it the legends 
and the lore, the customs, beliefs, and ideals 
of prehistoric China were developed and 
expanded into a practical social system, a 
way for men to live together that they have 
followed with few major changes for more 
than 2000 years. 


USING WHAT YOU HAVE LEARNED 


1. Show how geography influenced the lives of 
the people of North China and South China. 
Do such great geographical differences exist 
within the United States? How were the Chinese 
shut off from other civilized peoples? 

2. How have historians learned more. about 
early Chinese history from the legends of the 
Creative Emperors? According to legend, how 
did Emperor Yü aid the advancement of his sub- 
jects? 

3. In what ways would the lot of a farmer in 
legendary China differ from that of a farmer in 
the United States today? Use (a) tools, (b) 
housing, (c) transportation, (d) clothing, (e) 
climate, etc., in your discussion. In what respects 
would their lots be similar? 

4. What dynasty did the Chous overthrow? Ex- 
plain the system of feudalism established early 
in the Chou dynasty. How did the Chou rulers 
reorganize the government and why is this re- 
organization important? 

5. In what ways did the ancient Chinese family 
differ from the modern American family? What 
special occasions were celebrated in early China 
with feasting and solemn ceremonies? 


6. Describe a Chou war chariot. What did the 


Chinese think of professional soldiers? Why was 
conscription necessary? How do we know what 
the ancient Chinese thought of war? 


7. In what ways did the Chinese of the Shang 
and Chou dynasties express their love of beauty 
How would the studies of an American scholar 
and a scholar of the Chou period differ? 


8. What beliefs did the following philosophers 
hold regarding the nature of their world and 
how best to live in it? (a) Shang Yang, (b) 
Lao-Tzu, (c) Confucius. 

9. What evidence is there that Americans, like 
the Chinese, tend to think of their country as the 
center of the universe? To what extent do we 
as individuals think of ourselves as the center 
of the world? 

10. Your text states that the Chinese honor the 
old traditions of their country more than most 
people, Is this one of the strong or weak charac 
teristics of the Chinese people? What other peo 
ples today honor old traditions? Which of the 
world's nations seems to you to honor traditions 
the least? 

1l. The men who found the oracle bones late 
in the nineteenth century “thought they must 9° 
‘dragon bones,’ good for medicine.” Would ts 
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indicate much progress during 3600 years toward 
understanding the forces of nature? Do some 
Americans engage in practices similar to "crack- 
ing oracle bones"? Explain. 

12. Shang Yang believed that "agriculture and 
war were of the greatest importance in making 
a state strong and prosperous." Had you lived 
in his day, do you think you would have agreed 
with him? Why or why not? Would you agree 
today? Give reasons. 

13. How do the philosophies of Zeno and Lao- 
Tzu compare? How do they differ? Do you 
agree with Lao-Tzu's belief that government in- 
terference and man's failure to lead the simple 
life are twin roots of all evil? Give reasons. 
14. What Greek philosopher most resembles 
Confucius? Which man do you consider greater? 
Why? 

15. Do Americans have anything similar to the 
legends of the Creative Emperors? To what 
country or countries would you have to go to 
find something similar for our way of life? 


16. Do you think the Chinese at the end of the 
Chou period were more or less highly civilized 
than the Greeks at the time of Alexander the 
Great? Give your reasons after referring to the 
definition of civilization on pages 14-15. 

17. Make a large outline map of China. With 
drawings or pictures, illustrate the climate, 
topography, and ways of making a living in the 
various areas of the country. 

18. Illustrate the sources of power available to 
the Chinese in the period covered in this chap- 
ter. You could do this in chart form by placing 
your illustrations on the left and, on the right, 
a brief explanation of the relative importance of 
each type of power. 

19. Make a chart of the outstanding geographic 
factors influencing the way of life in ancient 
China. Make sketches or illustrate these geo- 
graphic factors in other ways. Write a brief ex- 
planation of each illustration. 

20. To learn more about life in ancient China: 
(a) Arrange a trip to a museum to see examples 
of Chinese arts and crafts; (b) Arrange to play 
some recordings of Chinese music for the class; 
(c) Illustrate and explain the musical instru- 
ments of China; (d) Ask your parents or friends 
to lend you examples of Chinese arts and crafts 
which they own so that the class might see them. 
21. If you have an acquaintance who has lived 
in China, arrange to have him tell the class about 
the way of life there, emphasizing the place of 
the family in Chinese society. 

22. Make a chart illustrating the similarities and 
differences between Athenian, Spartan, Chinese, 


and American education. For each people, list 
the subjects their citizens were expected to cover. 
You might use your own high-school program for 
the American column. 

23. Imagine that a historian 3000 years hence 
decides to devote a passage in his text to this 
subject: “How the American people hated war 
but often had to fight"—a passage similar to 
that on page 120. To make his job easier, write 
such a passage for him by copying the material 
in the first four paragraphs, changing words and 
ideas only when necessary to make it accurately 
describe what you think about twentieth-century 
America. 


READINGS FOR UNIT 8 


One of the most helpful general works is 
G. Nye Steiger's A History of the Far East. For 
China, Chapter 2, and for India, Chapter 3 will 
be helpful. Lewis Browne in This Believing 
World, Books 3 and 4, gives an excellent ex- 
planation of the development of religion in In- 
dia and China. For a brief treatment of the arts 
in these lands, see Chapter 48 of W. H. Van 
Loon's The Arts. 

For China, the first six chapters of The Four 
Hundred Million, by Mary Nourse, are very 
readable and interesting, and Chapters 1 and 2 
of Kenneth Scott Latourette's The Development 
of China give a good overview of this period. 
Also, Professor Latourettes The Chinese: Their 
History and Culture is an invaluable aid in un- 
derstanding the background of Chinese life. 

A number of books on India might be con- 
sulted profitably. Among them are The Discovery 
of India, by Jawaharlal Nehru, and Glimpses of 
World History, a book of letters written by 
Nehru to his daughter, then a schoolgirl of 15. 
The first volume of The Cambridge History of 
India, edited by E. J. Rapson, is a source of 
rather detailed and scholarly information on early 
India. V. A. Smith's Asoka: the Buddhist Em- 
peror of India is good; Voiceless India, by Ger- 
trude Emerson, provides an interesting contrast 
between the India of today and yesterday. The 
first few chapters of Sir George Dunbar's A His- 
tory of India from Earliest Times to the Present 
Day will enrich your study of this period. 

There are more general treatments of both 
India and China in the World Book Encyclo- 
pedia, Compton's Pictured Encyclopedia, and in 
W. Wallbank and Alastair M. Taylor's Civiliza- 
tion Past and Present, Volume 1, Chapters 8 and 
4. Not to be overlooked are the appropriate por- 
tions of Ruth Smith's The Tree of Life: Selec- 
tions from the Literature of the World's Reli- 
gions, Carl Van Doren's Anthology of World 
Prose, and Mark Van Doren’s Anthology of 
World. Poetry. 
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The ancient Chinese went through the 
USE OF same stages as other men. The cave dwellers 
NATURAL gathered fruits and caught fish and animals 
RESOURCES for food. The soil of river valleys was used 


for agriculture and river water for irrigation. 


During their New Stone Age, the Chine | 
USE ОР developed hand tools of shaped stone, Lat 
TOOLS they became skilled workers of bronze. А 
AND POWER elsewhere in the world, man himself w 


| 


The Chinese made the great basic dis- 
INCREASE coveries over the course of many centuries. 
OF They learned how to use tools, how to make 
KNOWLEDGE fire, and how to grow seeds. They also 
learned to use the wheel and lever. With 


Early units of government were the fam- 
DEVELOPMENT ily and clan. Later, village communities 
OF became united in city-states. Some leaders 
GOVERNMENT became powerful enough to establish dy- 
nasties. Much is known about the Shang 


At the head of society were the emperor 
| ORGANIZATION and nobles. The common people were di- 
OF vided into four groups — scholars, farmers, 
SOCIETY artisans, and merchants. There were no 
rigid class distinctions, but scholars were 


Most of the Chinese people 
for themselves nearly all of the thing | 
needed. The first business was done by! 
ter, but shells were later used as à med 


WAYS OF 
DOING 
BUSINESS 


The early Chinese venerated their ances- 
tors and worshiped the forces of nature. An- 
cestor-veneration remained important in 
Chinese life. The Chou dynasty was marked 
by great developments in philosophy, 


DEVELOPMENT 
OF RELIGION 
AND 
PHILOSOPHY 


By the time of the Shang and Chou dy- 
SELF- nasties, artists were making handsome 
EXPRESSION bronze vessels for ceremonial use, and love- 
THROUGH ly jade ornaments. The "Book of Poetry" 
THE ARTS was collected. Music became an integral 
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CHAPTER 2 


The Chinese used stone for tools and weap- 
ons and later learned to make bronze from 
copper and tin. They made extensive use of 
clay for building and pottery and began the 
culture of silkworms. 


the chief source of power, although horses 
and oxen were also used. Rafts provided 
river transportation, while human porters, 
pack animals, and carts were used on land. 


evelopment of spoken and written H "ER LYK 


knowledge increased more rap- 
у ars observed the movement of 
the sun, moon, and stars, and worked out 


a calendar. YN 


c I Wa, dynasty, 1766 — 1122 B.C., but recorded 


В 2 Die: Chinese history begins with the Chou, 1122 
б 72 | — 249 B.C. During this period, feudalism 


developed, but most government was still 
exercised by village groups. 


the most honored group. The strongest so- 
cial unit was the family, rather than the 
city, state, or nation. This is still true. Social 
obligations were highly important. 


of exchange. Metal coins were in use by 
500 B.C. Traveling merchants visited mar- 
kets in towns and cities, but commerce and 
manufacture were not extensive. 


stressing the importance of man as a mem- 
ber of society. The teachings of Lao-Tzu 
and Confucius are still honored in many 


lands. 


part of court life, percussion and stringed 
Instruments being most important. Chinese 

andwriting developed a delicate precision 
Which influenced later painting. 


por] Uninhabited Areas Kc 


Desert Areas 
Areas in Which Men Lived wee 


En BY HUNTING 
fo] BY GROWING CROPS 


(Where Land and Climate Were Suitable) 


UNIT MAP 4 


THE WORLD ABOUT 1 A.D. á 


By the beginning of the Christian Era, civilized ways of 
living had spread over large parts of the earth. The Greeks à 
had been replaced by the Romans as the leaders of the 
Mediterranean World, and Roman Civilization extended 
throughout the largest empire men had yet built. In the Far 
East, the Han Dynasty in China ruled a vast empire extend- 

| ing westward half-way across Asia, and southward into Indo- 
China. While the Parthians carried on the ancient culture of 
Persia, Hindu Civilization continued to advance in northern 
India. | 

At the same tíme, the foundations of new cultures were 
being laid in the Americas. As the map shows, men were 
harvesting crops in what is now the Southwestern United 
States, in Middle America, in the West Indies, and in most 
of South America. In the Yucatan peninsula, the Mayas were 
beginning to build the first advanced civilization of the 
Western Hemisphere. 


wad on TIME, SPACE AND MAN maps prepared 
The Department of Anthropology. Copyright 
1946 by The University of Chicago. 
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The Romans Build a World of Ther Own 


Ancient Rome has profoundly influenced 
the shaping of our Western Civilization of 
today. Greece inherited, and immeasurably 
enriched, the culture of the Ancient Near 
East. With the breakup of the Greek city- 
states, Rome, which had been developing 
simultaneously, inherited the cultural wealth 
of Greece. The historical importance of Rome 
lies in her position as the strongest link be- 
tween the achievements of the ancient Medi- 
terranean world, and the later developement 
of modern Western Civilization. 

Rome conquered Greece but was, in a 
sense, conquered in turn by the wealth of 
beauty and ideas that Greece had to offer. 
Not only did Rome rescue Greek culture 
from the dangers of political’ chaos, but 
Rome also spread Greek ideas, and with 
them the great ideas of the remoter past, 
throughout her empire. And that empire, at 
the height of Rome's greatness, included all 
the civilized Western world, 

The role of Rome in world history is sug- 
gested by the fact that Christianity devel- 
oped within the frontiers of the empire, and 
that one of the great churches of the world 
still looks to a pontiff in Rome for spiritual 
guidance. The Church of Rome had a spe- 
cial meaning long before there was a nation 
called Italy. And it is significant that more 
than 200 million people today speak lan- 
guages rooted in the Latin tongue. 

But the history of Rome is significant for 
other reasons, also. It is a record of amaz- 
ing growth: from a tiny city to the mistress 
of the Latin plain; from the ruler of the 


plain, to the conquest of the Italian penin- 


„sula; and from the conquest of the peninsula, 


to the conquest of the whole Mediterranean 
world. And Rome's physical expansion was 
naturally accompanied by important changes 
in men's social, business, and intellectual ways 
of living. 

The Romans were among the greatest of 
craftsmen, but they made few substantial 
additions to man's knowledge of tools or 
methods. Primarily they adapted the achieve- 
ments of their predecessors to the changing 
needs of civilization. In philosophy, litera: 
ture, and art, the Greeks had done so well 
that the Romans simply borrowed this rich 
treasure and adapted it to their own re 
quirements and temperaments. In many 
fields of literature and art the great names 
of Greece were challenged or closely ap- 
proached by talented Romans. 

As ruler of the Mediterranean world, 
Rome was faced with difficult and challeng. 
ing problems. Accordingly, her most endur- 
ing contributions are to be found in the area 
of law and government, for it was in this 
area that the challenge was greatest. Roman 
civil law was preserved by the Christian 
church and eventually became the founda- 
tion of the legal institutions of Europe. 

The Greeks showed us the way to a fully 
democratic life without themselves being 
able to realize it. The Romans showed u$ 
that there was a way to law and order, al- 
though they could neither build such 4 
society on principles of equality, nor main 
tain it with imperial force. 
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1. The Romans Conquer a World 


«< 
THE ROMAN REPUBLIC IS FORMED 


Italy, as you have seen on maps, is a long 
peninsula shaped like a high boot, extending 
into the Mediterranean Sea. Just off the toe 
of the boot, lies the large island of Sicily. 
The surface of Italy is mountainous but, un- 
like Greece, it is not divided into many small 
pockets by the mountains. There are large 
stretches of level land in the river valleys and 
along much of the coastline. This made it 
easier for the peoples of Italy to unite in large 
political groups than it was for the Greeks. 

"he soil of Italy is more fertile that that of 
Greece and, in spite of the many mountains, 
about three-quarters of the land can be 
farmed. The early people who lived in Italy 
were therefore able to raise more of their 
own food than were the Greeks and were 
less dependent on foreign trade. 


Early peoples come into Italy 


Little is known about the earliest inhabit- 
ants of any ancient country, and Italy is no 
exception. But about 2000 в.с., large groups 
of people began leaving their homelands in 
central Europe and crossing the Alps into 
Italy. These folk were related to the early 
invaders of Greece. The most important of 
the migrating tribes who came into Italy 
were called the Itali. They gradually over- 
came the earlier inhabitants and took pos- 
session of the coastal plains, the river val- 
leys, and the rolling foothills of western Italy. 

The Itali were sturdy farmers who raised 
Sheep and cattle. They lived in small, scat- 
tered communities and did’ not venture out 
upon the sea, since they had never been sail- 
ors. As their coast faced to the west, away 
from the civilizations of the eastern Mediter- 
тапеап, the Itali had little contact with other 
peoples for many centuries. Then, about 
1000 s.c, the Etruscans, a vigorous and 
highly civilized people, who were probably 
descended from the Aegeans, settled on the 


west coast of Italy, north of the Tiber River. 
Two hundred years later, the Greeks began 
founding colonies in the southern end of the 
peninsula and on the island of Sicily. 

The Etruscans, who were more accom- 
plished in warfare than many of their neigh- 
bors, lived in city-states ruled by kings. They 
knew how to write, although their language 
has not yet been deciphered, and they were 
skilled builders and metal-workers. They 
were also sailors, and traded extensively with 
Greece and Carthage. 

To the south of the Etruscans, on a coastal 
plain called Latium, lived one of the Italic 
tribes, the Latins. These people lived a 
simple life. They had not yet learned how to 
write. They built their villages on hilltops 
which could be easily defended, and the 
older men of each village carried on such 
government as was necessary. 


The city of Rome grows up on the Tiber 


One of the Latin villages was located at a 
bend in the Tiber River, 15 miles from the 
sea. There was a ford at this spot and a 
group of hills. The hills could be fortified 
against the Etruscans, who lived across the 
river, and tolls could be collected from trad- 
ers who wished to cross the ford. Beginning 
as a frontier outpost, this village, perhaps 
because of its close contact with the more 
highly civilized Etruscans, became the most 
important town in Latium. 

Toward the close of the seventh century 
B.C., an Etruscan king captured the village on 
the Tiber and gave it an Etruscan name— 
Roma, or Rome. The Etruscans drained the 
wet, low ground near the river bank, laid 
out a market place, or forum, constructed 
many new buildings, and surrounded the 
city with walls. Rome became a city-state 
from which the Etruscans ruled the plain of 
Latium. 
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The Romans establish their own form of 
government 


For more than a hundred years, Rome was 
ruled by the Etruscan kings. They united 
the Latins into a strong state and built an ef- 
ficient army. But they were tyrants and did 
not consider that subject peoples had any 
rights whatsoever. About 500 s.c, the 
Romans, led by large landowners, rose in re- 
volt against Etruscan domination, drove out 
the Etruscan king, and set to work to form a 
government of their own. 

The Romans had definite ideas as to the 
kind of government they wanted. They 
wanted one strong enough to hold the state 
together against foreign threats and internal 
violence. But they did not want a king. In 
place of a king, they decided to have two 
men called consuls, who would be elected to 
rule for one year. The consuls held great 
power. They commanded the army, presided 
over religious functions, and acted as judges. 
But neither one could take any action with- 
out the other's consent. 

The consuls were advised by a group 
called the Senate, made up of about 300 ex- 
perienced statesmen. The Senate had been 
in existence, as an advisory body, even in the 
time of the Etruscan kings. After the Romans 
set up a republic, members of the Senate 
served for life, and new Senators were ap- 
pointed from time to time by the consuls, 
In addition to advising the consuls, the 
Senate decided all questions relating to war 
and peace and proposed new laws. These 
laws were voted upon, and the consuls 
elected, by the Assembly of Centuries, a 
body which was made up of all the citizens. 

The Romans considered this form of gov- 
ernment a great improvement over the rule 
of the Etruscan kings—as indeed it was, Tt 
was not, however, actually a democratic 
government, for the system of voting was ar- 
ranged to favor the rich. The people were 
divided into classes for voting and for service 
in the army. Each class had one vote for each 
century, or 100 soldiers, which it supplied to 
the Army. As the two richest classes fur- 


nished more than half the soldiers, they 
had more votes than all the other people 
combined, The Romans, nevertheless, did 
have a representative government in which 
the individual citizen had a voice. 


The republic gradually becomes more 
democratic 


The people of Rome who did not share in 
its advantages did not long remain satisfied 
with their government. It was not truly theirs, 
for it gave too much power to a few wealthy 
men. Not only were the rich favored in the 
voting procedure, they were also set apart 
socially from the majority of the community. 
Two social classes had existed from the time 
of the Etruscan kings—the patricians, mem- 
bers of old and distinguished families, and 
the plebeians, or simply, the people. The 
patricians were few in number and most of 
them were very rich. The plebeians were 
many, and in poor or modest circumstances. 
Marriage between members of the two 
classes was forbidden. This social division 
helped the rich to run the government to suit 
themselves. Only patricians could be chosen 
as consuls and, although a man did not have 
to be a patrician to be a senator, the patrician 
consuls usually chose men of their own class 
for the Senate. Thus, the patricians had full 
control of the government. 

The rule of the rich in Rome led to the 
same kinds of trouble that the rule of the rich 
had brought about in the city-states of 
Greece. The laws against debtors were 5 
vere, and the plebeians did not think thet 
the poor were fairly treated when they were 
brought before the patrician consuls in court. 

In 494 в.с., a new office was created to help 
solve these difficulties, Men called tribunes 
were elected by the plebeians to defend thei 
rights. A tribune could veto any action that 
seemed to him unfair to the poor. These tri- 
bunes—at first 2, later 4, and still later 10, 
in number—were elected by a special assem 
bly, at first composed of plebeians only, 
which came to be called the Assembly 0 
Tribes. This was a democratic body in whic? 
every man’s vote had equal weight. Soon the 
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Assembly of Tribes was passing resolutions 
which the tribunes presented to the Senate. 
If the Senate agreed, the resolutions became 
laws. The Assembly of Centuries continued 
to perform important duties, although some 
of its powers later passed to the Assembly of 
Tribes. 

Gradually, the legal differences between 
the two social classes were relaxed. In 437 
B.C., a law was passed which permitted mar- 
riage between patricians and plebeians. 
Then, in 367 в.с., а law was passed which 
permitted a plebeian to serve as one of the 
two consuls. Finally, in 287 в.с., the patricians 
were admitted to the Assembly of Tribes, 
and it was given full power to make laws. 

These changes were victories for democ- 
racy, since they gave the people a larger share 
in the government. The rich, however, still 
had the greatest power. The consuls and 
other officials were still elected by the As- 
sembly of Centuries, which favored the peo- 
ple of wealth. The consuls still chose rich 
men for the Senate. But although the wealthy 
continued to govern Rome, they could no 
longer entirely ignore the people's wishes. 

The victories of the plebeians came about 
as a result of their stubborn and repeated 
demands. Twice they threatened to leave 
Rome and settle elsewhere. Some rioting oc- 
curred. The patricians were jealous of their 
power and yielded to the plebeians only by 
degrees and under threat. But yield they 
did, and actual civil war was avoided. 

During the years when these changes had 
been taking place, the Romans had also been 
taking steps to limit the power of their con- 
suls, In order to safeguard the rights of the 
people and prevent the concentration of con- 
trol in a few hands, new offices were created 
to take over some of the consuls duties. 
These offices were also needed because of the 
increase of public business. Quaestors were 
elected to manage the state's money, and 
judges called praetors took over the work of 
hearing and deciding cases in the courts. 
Censors were appointed to make up the lists 
of senators, which now included all former 
officials of importance. 


Sardinia 


The most important new office created was 
that of dictator. This office was to come into 
existence only in times of great emergency. 
In time of war, having two consuls was often 
a serious disadvantage. If the consuls could 
not agree, the army lacked good leadership. 
Therefore, the Romans provided that, if the 
military situation should become critical, the 
Senate could remove the consuls and appoint 
a dictator. As long as the emergency lasted, 
he was to be the supreme commander of the 
army and the absolute ruler of the state. 


Roman law develops to meet changing needs 


One of the earliest demands made by the 
plebeians was that the laws should be writ- 
ten. They did not want patrician judges in- 
venting new laws as they went along. About 
50 years after the founding of the Roman 
Republic, therefore, the Senate appointed a 
committee to prepare and arrange the laws in 
written form. The result of their work was 
the Twelve Tables, the earliest code of 
Roman law. In later years, after the plebeians 
had tribunes to protect them in court, they 
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were less worried about having the judges 
decide the meaning of the law. It became 
customary for a newly elected judge to an- 
nounce the laws he intended to enforce and 
those that he considered out of date. In this 
way, the laws changed with the needs of the 
people. 

In the third century s.c. when business 
and trade became more important to the 
Romans, a significant new development took 
place in Roman law. The Romans observed 
that foreigners who came to Rome and did 
not know the Roman law often felt that they 
were treated unjustly. Perhaps a foreign 
merchant made a contract that he thought 
was binding and later found that in Rome it 
was not legal. To solve this difficulty, the 
Romans set up a special court to deal with 
cases involving foreigners. The judge in 
charge of this court made any decision that 
seemed fair. This idea that there were gen- 
eral rules of justice which were more import- 
ant than particular laws was a valuable one. 
In time, the customs and rules established in 
judging foreigners had an important influ- 
ence on all Roman law. 


The early Romans live simply 


In little more than 200 years, the Romans 
had built an effective government. It was 
strong enough to hold the state together and 
defend it in time of peril. And yet it was re- 
sponsive to the voters and flexible enough to 
change with the times. What kind of people 
were these Romans who had made such ad- 
vances in cooperative living? What sort of 
life did they lead? 

Before the Etruscans conquered Latium, 
the Latin farmers, as we have seen, lived to- 
‘gether in small villages in the hills. In the 
morning, the men went out to their fields to 
plow, to plant their grain, or to harvest their 
crops. Many grew grapes for wine, or tended 
their herds of oxen, sheep, or pigs. When the 
day's work was done, they returned to their 

homes in the village. 

These homes at first were little more than 
rude, one-room huts, without windows and 
with a hole in the roof to let out the smoke. 


The children of the family carried wood and 
water, and the mother cooked simple meals 
over a hearth fire. 

After their conquest by the Etruscans, the 
Romans and other Latins learned much about 
building from their Etruscan masters. Stone 
and timber were plentiful, and gradually the 
farmers enlarged their homes, adding more 
rooms and sometimes a second story. As 
larger houses were built, the front room was 
sometimes opened to the street and used as 
a shop. The early Romans used little furni- 
ture. Their needs were satisfied by a few 
beds, chairs, and chests for clothes. For'light, 
they used clay or bronze lamps, in which 
they burned olive oil Charcoal burners 
heated their homes in winter. 

The people of the early Roman republic 
were soldier-farmers. They grew the food 
they needed, lived simply, and made the few 
articles which they used in their daily life 
A rich man owned more land than his poorer 
neighbors and had a few slaves to help him 
farm it, but often he himself worked with his 
slaves. Once, when the Senate decided that 
Rome was in great danger, it chose a power 
ful patrician, Cincinnatus, as dictator. Ас. 
cording to tradition, the messengers sent t0 
tell him of his election found him plowing 
in his fields. 

The poor men of Rome were the small 

farmers and the craftsmen, who made the 
armor, weapons, furniture, clothes, 8? 
household articles required by the people as 
life became more complex. During the 
200 years or so after the founding of the te 
public, there was little real poverty in Rome 
Whenever the Senate saw that there wet 
more poor people in the city than there v 
jobs, it divided among them some of the Janos 
owned by the state. These were usua y 
lands that had been conquered by the Romal 
army. 
Trading was not of great importance in the 
early days of Rome but, as time went on an 
the city grew, the volume of trade became 
greater. The Tiber River made it easy for g 
Romans to exchange the products of |o 
farms for other things produced by neig 
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In the early days of 
in the worship of 


Rome the father of the family acted as his own priest and led the family 
its household gods, who watched over storechambers, fields, and garden. 


He had learned from his father how the gods should be worshiped, and called upon for aid, 
and how their festivals should be celebrated. 


boring people. In this way, they obtained 
metal, olive oil, and ornaments for their 
homes. Likewise, as Rome grew in size and 
people learned more about construction, 
they built markets, law courts, and other 
public buildings. These were solid and sturdy 
rather than beautiful. 


Until the middle of the third century в.с., 
when the Romans conquered Sicily, they 
knew little or nothing of the Hellenistic civil- 
ization that existed in most of the Mediter- 
ranean world. They had little literature and 
little art. They could not afford the luxurious 
clothes, food, and furniture enjoyed by the 
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rich men of the Hellenistic world and had no 
wish for them. 


The Romans worship many gods 


The early Romans adopted a practical and 
business-like attitude toward religion. They 
believed that everything that happened to 
them was in the hands of the gods and they 
were careful to show the gods the proper 
respect and do what was necessary to obtain 
their aid. They regarded their gods as rea- 
sonable, honorable beings who would carry 
out their part of a bargain. 

First of all, the Romans worshiped house- 
hold gods, as shown in the picture on page 
187. Then, there were state gods, worshiped 
by all Romans. Jupiter was the god of the 
sky, the father of the other gods, and his 
queen was Juno. Ceres helped with the farm- 
ing and could give men fruitful crops. From 
her name comes our word cereal. Another 
god, Saturn, had to be worshiped at sowing 
time, and Mars, who later became the god of 
war, started his career as protector of the 
fields. Janus—note our words janitor and 
January—had charge of doors and gates and, 
since he had to look both backwards and for- 
wards, he was often pictured with two faces. 

These are only a few of the array of gods 
the Romans worshiped. As they began to do 
work other than farming, they had to invent 
new gods, or give their old ones new duties, 
To help solve this problem, they borrowed 
some of the Etruscan gods and, later, some 
of the Greek, 

To help them in their relations with the 
state gods, the Romans had priests to per- 
form the necessary rites and sacrifices, And, 
like the early Chinese, they had soothsayers, 


who were supposed to be able to foretell the 
course of future events, 


ROME BECOMES THE GREATEST POWER 


The Romans build a strong and efficient army 


Although they much preferred to liye in 
peace, the Roman farmers made good sol. 
diers, The hard outdoor work on their farms 
strengthened their bodies, They were used 
to a simple life and were able to endure the 
hardships of war. 

Believing that a strong army was necessary 
to protect their way of life, the Romans 
spent a great deal of time in drill and all sorts 
of military training. They also worked out 
more flexible and effective methods of 
fighting, 

The Greeks, and later the Macedonians, 
had formed their soldiers for battle in a solid 
mass, called the phalanx. They were taught 
to stand shoulder to shoulder and to keep 
their formation no matter what happened 
But, if the phalanx was broken, the battle 
was lost, because the soldiers were confused 
and did not know how to fight in any other 
formation. 

The Romans were trained to fight in com- 
panies called maniples. Each maniple cor 
sisted of 120 men, and 80 maniples made up 
a legion. The whole legion could be formed 
into a solid mass like the phalanx, but each 
maniple was trained to fight by itself if neo 
essary. The commander of the legion coul 
arrange his maniples in any formation that 
seemed best. 

Roman soldiers were given the best wen 
ons and were thoroughly trained in their use 
They were systematic and careful in every 
thing they did. When they made camp for 
the night, for example, they built fortifica- 
tions around the camp. Sentries kept wate 
for an enemy attack. All these things com 
bined to make the Roman army the best 0 
its дау. 


IN THE 


MEDITERRANEAN WORLD 


We have now seen some of the things that 
made the Roman Republic a strong and last- 
ing state. The early Romans loved freedom 
and had a profound belief in the dignity of 


the individual man and in his right to à a 
deal in life, They lived simply, worked i: 
and devoted a great deal of time to perfect 
ing and maintaining their cooperative, р 
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resentative form of government. They were 
firm believers in law, yet they realized that 
the law must be made flexible so that it could 
be changed when the needs of the people 
changed. They could appreciate the rights 
of other peoples and were willing to respect 
them. And, in order to protect the fine way 
of life they had developed, the Romans had 
built a strong army. 


The Romans conquer Italy, almost 
without meaning to 


The Romans were inclined to believe that 
the best defense is a strong attack. When it 
seemed that another people might become 
dangerous rivals, the Romans usually at- 
tacked them at once. When they conquered 
an enemy state, the Romans either annexed 
it outright or forced it to become an ally of 
Rome. In either event, the Romans then had 
new lands to protect. A state too far away 
to be a danger to Rome itself might prove 
dangerous to the new ally. Then Rome 
would have to attack it in order to defend her 
ally, as she was bound by treaty to do. 

Nevertheless, it was seldom more territory 
that the Romans wanted. Usually they felt 
that they already had more than they could 
manage. But there was always an enemy 
state to be attacked before it could destroy 
some ally of Rome. When the attack was suc- 
cessful, the former enemy became an ally- 
and Rome had one more ally to protect. 

The one serious threat to Rome itself was 
an invasion of the Gauls in the fourth century 
в.с. The Gauls were a Celtic-speaking peo- 
ple (see language chart, p. 28), who occu- 
pied most of the lands now called France and 
Belgium. Some of them had early moved 
southward into the northern part of Italy, in 
the valley of the Po River. These Gauls in- 
vaded Roman territory and captured most 
of Rome itself in 387 в.с. But after a long, 
unsuccessful siege of the Capitoline Hill, they 
finally returned to the Po valley. 


Rome unites I taly 


As a result of her conquests, the primitive 
little city on the banks of the Tiber became 
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Although the Gauls destroyed much of the 
Roman army and captured most of the city, 
they were unable to take the citadel on the 
Capitoline hill. Eventually, Rome and her 
allies raised enough money to pay the Gauls 
to go back to northern Italy. 


the mistress of Italy (see picture-map, 
p. 141). In general, Rome's treatment of con- 
quered peoples was marked by tact and jus- 
tice. Sometimes she founded colonies on the 
lands of conquered city-states. But usually, 
the conquered people were simply required 
to become allies of Rome. The city was not 
plundered. None of its land was taken from 
it. No garrison of Roman soldiers was sta- 
tioned there. The people of the conquered 
city were allowed to govern themselves in 
any way they wished. They were permitted 
to trade with the Romans and to marry 
Romans. 

But the city did have to promise to make 
no treaties with any state except Rome 
and to send soldiers to help the Roman army 
whenever they were needed. If an ally of 
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+. in the sixth century B.C., while | 
Greek civilization was spread- | 
ing around the eastern Mediter- | 
ranean, a simple farming people 
called Latins were living on a | 
coastal plain in central Italy. | 

| 


4. [he Latins were ruled by a 
more highly civilized people, the 
Etruscans, who lived north of the 
Tiber River. The Etruscans had 
captured a Latin village on the 


‘bank of the river, named it Rome, 


and built it into a city-state. 


| Etruscan kings in Rome ruled the 
| plains of Latium for more than a 
| hundred years. Then, about 500 


B.C., the people of Rome rose in 
revolt and drove out the Etruscan 
king. 


ШШ ROMAN 


4. For nearly a century there, 
republic was on the defend. 
Aided by other Latin cities, he 
Romans finally conquered fe 
Uv nearby Etruscan city of Vei, ong 
Pi defeated the Italic tribes wh 
lived in the mountains hd 
east (A). 


TERRITORY 


HOW THE ROMANS CONQUERED | 


Rome did not keep its promises and aided 
Rome's enemies, it was likely to be com- 


pletely destroyed as a punishment. 


This policy marked the Roman statesmen 
as wise. It caused Rome's allies to stand by 
her through thick and thin. The loyalty of 
her allies helped make it possible for Rome to 
conquer Italy, and later the whole: Mediter- 


ranean world. 


By this system of alliances, the many dif- 
ferent peoples of Italy became closely bound, 
politically, to Rome, During the two centuries 
following Rome's conquest of the peninsula, 
they became united to the Romans in other 
Ways as well. Their alliance with Rome 
brought the other peoples of Italy into close 
and friendly contact with the Romans. 
found much to admire in t 
and gradually adopted the Latin language 
and Roman customs and ways of livin 
even began to think like Romans. 

Probably the most important factor in 
bringing this about was the 
ment of trade between Rome 
To make trade easier, 
great network of roads leadi 


to all the other 


When the Romans b 
to last. First, they d 
they filled with crus 


other Roman roads still exist, 


They 
heir conquerors 


g. They 


great develop- 
and her allies, 
the Romans built a 
ng from Rome 
important cities in Italy. 
uilt a road, they built it 
ug a deep trench which 
hed stone. On this solid 
foundation they poured concrete, in which 
they set large, smooth, and perfectly fitted 
blocks of stone. This method of construction 
was used in the famous Appian Way that 
leads southward from Rome. This, and some 
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All roads led to Rome. But they also led 
away from Rome-to the cities of her allies 
Roman armies could thus move to any рай 
of the country with ease and could help o 
keep the people of Italy loyal to Rome. By 
making travel and trading easier, the roads 
helped to make this subjection profitable 
and therefore desirable. 

Thus Rome became the great and power 
ful center of Italian life. As the years passed 
the other peoples of Italy tended to forget 
their ancient customs, their native languages 
and their former independence. They want 
to become Romans themselves. In the fist | 
century B.C., a number of allied cities actually 
fought and won a war with Rome in order i 
to obtain full rights as Roman citizen 
Thereafter, the distinction between Romans 
and other Italians disappeared and 27 
were not, in Italy, many peoples, but олу 
one—the Romans. 


The great struggle with Carthage 


After her conquests in Italy, Rome м 
only one serious rival іп the western Medite 
ranean—the ancient Phoenician colony ? 
Carthage, a rich and prosperous city in P 
Africa. The Carthaginians owned fertile fa 
lands in North Africa, which were work 
for them by the native Libyans. Their k 
was the chief trade outlet for the farm pro 
ucts of north Africa and for the dates, » | 
gold, and slaves of central Africa. Their ship 
traded with the Greeks, the Egyptians: m 
the Phoenicians in the east, and with Sici i 
Spain, and even far-off Britain in the We" 


Em. c мыш о dE 
fourth centu Rome seemed 
secure. Then, in 390 B.C., disaster 
struck. The Gauls, a fierce, war- 
like people from the north, at- 
tempted to conquer Italy (В). 


Rome stood in their path and 
s destroyed. 


much of it w 


7 tei у сс See РЕР. 
Capitoline Hill but were unable 
to take it, The Romans finally 
raised enough money to pay the 
Gauls to return to the Po River 
valley (C). They then set about 
rebuilding their city 


f» Freec trom ihe danger of 
the Gauls, Rome begon to ex- 
pand rapidly. In 338 B.C., the 
yeor in which the Macedonions 
conquered Greece, Rome won 
а war with the other Latin tribes, 
her former allies. During the 
next forty years Roman armies 
captured several more Etruscan 
cities, and then turned south 
against the Samnites (D), who 
were defeated in 296 B.C. 
Rome was supreme in central 
Italy. 


“aovw 
290 B.C. 


ROME 


NN ROMAN AND 
ALLIED TERRITORY 


9. For several centuries Sicily 
and southern Italy had been 
dotted with Greek colonies. As 
usual these colonies were con- 
tinvally fighting among them- 
selves. In 281 B.C. several Greek 
cities asked Rome to protect 
them from the powerful city of 
Tarentum. A famous Greek gen- 
eral named Pyrrhus brought his 
army to the aid of Tarentum, 
but after a long war the Romans 
defeated him and captured the 
city (E). 


10. In this war Rome was 
aided by the city of Carthage, 
at that time the greatest sea 
power in the Mediterranean. The 
Carthaginians made the mistake 
of thinking the Greeks their most 
dangerous rivals. The Cartha- 
ginian navy scattered the Greek 
ships (F), and Pyrrhus was forced 
to return home. 


l. After the fall of Tarentum, 
the Romans quickly conquered 
the remainder of southern Italy. 
The Greek cities, like her other 
former enemies, were forced to 
become allies of Rome. In the 
space of about 225 years, the 
primitive little city on the Tiber 
had become the master of all 
Italy south of the Po River valley. 


ШШ ROMAN AND 
ALLIED TERRITORY 


The Carthaginian navy controlled the sea, 
and the wealthy men of Carthage were 
masters of the Mediterranean trade. 

Throughout the fourth century B.C., Rome 
and Carthage remained friendly. Rome was 
not yet a great trading city, and the Car- 
thaginian control of Mediterranean trade did 
not concern her. But in the third century, 
Carthage, which was a large and thriving 
city, began to complete her encirclement 
of the Mediterranean Sea by conquering 
some of the Greek cities in Sicily. At this, the 
Romans became alarmed. If the Carthagin- 
ians conquered all Sicily, they would then 
control the narrow straits between Italy and 
Sicily and would be able to cut off communi- 
cations by sea between Rome and the Greek 
cities of southern Italy. So when Messina, 
the city that controlled the straits, asked aid 
against the Carthaginians, Rome sent one of 
her consuls with an army. 

A series of three ruinous wars between 
Rome and Carthage began with this event. 
The struggle continued, with intervals of 
peace, for more than a hundred years. The 
dates and the general strategy of these wars 
are shown on the picture-map, pages 144-145, 
The cost in lives and property was tremen- 
dous, the Romans on one occasion losing an 
army of 40,000 men in a single battle. 

Her victory in the first war with Carthage 
gave Rome the island of Sicily. A few years 
later, Rome annexed Sardinia and Corsica, 
and so became supreme in the western Medi- 
terranean. As a result of the second war, 
Carthage was forced to give up Spain and 
ceased to be a threat to Rome. But for 58 
years she retained her independence. Even 
this was too much for some Romans—espe- 
cially for a group of wealthy landowners who 
coveted the fertile lands of North Africa and 
who hoped to displace the Carthaginians as 
the chief producers and suppliers of wine 
and olive oil in the Mediterranean world, 

One of these men was a senator named 
Cato, whose hatred of Carthage is his chief 
claim to fame. Whenever Cato made a speech 
on any subject, he closed with the words, 
“Carthage must be destroyed.” Excuses for 


doing this were not hard to find. Rome wa 
able to provoke the third war with Carthage, 
In 146 s.c, a Roman army destroyed the 
city of Carthage and made its lands into a 
province. Many of its people were killed and 
others were sold into slavery, the site of the 
city was ploughed up, and a curse was ро 
nounced upon anyone who should ever live 
there again. Many Romans were rightly 
ashamed of this action. Carthage had long 
since ceased to be a danger to Rome, and its 
destruction seemed needless and cruel. 

Rome’s overseas conquests did not stop with 
taking Spain from Carthage. In the interval 
between the second and third wars, as shown 
on the map, the Romans conquered Mace- 
donia and Greece, putting an end to there 
peated quarreling of the Greek city-states 
In 183 в.с., Rome acquired a large part o 
Asia Minor. 


How the Romans governed 
their overseas empire 


Before the wars with Carthage, Rome had 
not possessed an empire. She was the head 
of a league of Italian city-states, allied with 
her by treaty, each theoretically independent: 
But most of Sicily and all of Spain were at 
customed to being ruled directly by Си 
ginian governors. In taking over these lan 
from Carthage, the Romans decided to follow 
the Carthaginian example in colonial govern: 
ment. A few cities of Sicily were made allié 
of Rome, but the rest of the island pe 
province. When Spain was taken after k 
second war with Carthage, it too became 
province. Я 

These provinces were obliged to pay tax 
to Rome. The cities might keep their x 
local government, but the province 8$ | 
whole was placed under a Roman govern 
appointed by the Senate from among it$ P 
members. The governor commanded t 
army in the province, kept order, б. 
saw that taxes were collected. Thus Rome 
a republic, sent out governors who ru У 
as absolute princes. These provincial 8 
ernors were usually in office for only 1 
short time, and they often took advantag 
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of the fact that the people of the province 
were at their mercy, and tried to gain as 
much wealth as possible during their brief 
term of office. This was most unfortunate. 
It was very dangerous to have Roman sen- 
ators become accustomed to ruling as they 
pleased. Eventually, the Roman republic was 
destroyed by men who had acquired a taste 
for absolute power while acting as provincial 
governors. 

Rome's contact with her new provinces had 
another and more immediate result. It 
opened her eyes to the wonders of the Greek 
way of life. Some of the Greek cities in south- 
ern Italy were small, and few Romans had 
occasion to spend any time in them. But 
Syracuse, in Sicily, was one of the chief cities 
of the Hellenistic world. The long wars with 
Carthage forced many Roman senators to 
spend years in Sicily, and they came to know 
Syracuse well. 

The Romans found life in Syracuse ex- 
ceedingly pleasant. They were entertained 
with Greek plays. They admired the public 
buildings and the luxury of life. They heard 
men discussing the ideas of Plato and Aris- 
totle, of the Stoics and the Epicureans. The 
farmer-soldiers of Rome discovered a new 
world, and it appealed to them. Soon, Plautus, 
a Roman, was writing plays in Latin based 
on Greek models. A relative of Fabius, the 
general who had saved Rome from the 
Carthaginian general, Hannibal, wrote a his- 
tory of Rome in Greek. The generals who 
had served in Sicily brought home Greek 
books, Greek art, Greek servants, and Greek 
ideas. 

Still further Greek influence was brought 
into Rome when Rome conquered Mace- 
donia and the city-states of Greece and made 
them part of her empire. The spread of 
Greek ways alarmed many conservative 
Romans. They believed that these new ideas 
and luxurious habits would soften the 
Romans, make them poor soldiers and dis- 
honest rulers. This group, led by Senator 
Cato, tried to stop the spread of Hellenistic 
culture in the Roman world. But Rome had 
become the chief state of the Mediterranean 


and she had to share in its civilization. Her 
ships traded with many lands, bringing in 
foreign products—and ideas. 


Changing life in the Roman Republic 


Her wars with Carthage and the conquest 
of Greece and Macedonia had made Rome 
the complete mistress of the Mediterranean 
world. While still a republic, she ruled with 
absolute power over the largest empire that 
men had ever conquered. What had been 
happening to the people at home, while all 
this was going on? Several important changes 
were taking place in men's way of life. These 
changes were both economic and political. 
The rich men of Rome were growing even 
richer and more influential, while the poor 
were increasing in number and growing 
poorer. At the same time, the government 
was changing, becoming less democratic. As 
a result of these things, there was growing 
conflict between the rich and the poor. 

This conflict came about in several ways. 
For some years before the wars with 
Carthage, the plain of Latium had been 
growing less fertile. The need to grow enough 
grain to feed the large population of Rome 
wore out the soil. Moreover, the Romans 
knew little or nothing about soil conservation, 
and erosion ruined a great deal of land. 
When the land became so poor that it would 
not grow grain, it was turned into pasture 
for animals. But the small farmer did not 
have enough land to make a living by raising 
animals, so he was forced to give up his farm 
and move to the city. Eventually, he might 
be given land in some conquered region and 
become a colonist. 

The wars with Carthage made the working 
of small farms more difficult, or even im- 
possible. Hannibals army had ruined the 
crops year after year, destroyed houses and 
barns, and killed many farmers. The heavy 
losses in battle cut down the population of 
Rome so much that there were no longer 
enough men to work the small farms that 
still existed. The result was that the large 
landowners, usually senators, took over the 
small farms. These were added to their great 
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1. while Rome was winning у 
control of Italy, a new rival was 
rising to power across the Medi- 
terranean. The city of Carthage, 
founded about 875 B.C. by the 
Phoenicians, had become a great _ 
commercial and naval power. 
The two cities had long been 
friendly but in 264 B.C. Car- 
thage attacked the Greek cities 
in eastern Sicily (A). This alarmed 
Rome and the first of her three 
wars with Carthage began. 


2. The first war with Carthage 
lasted 24 years. At the outset 
the Romans, knowing nothing 
about naval warfare, seemed to 
have little chance. They lost two 
great fleets (B), and their army 
was defeated in Africa. 


3. But the Romans never gove 
up. They built more ships, learned 
how to use them, and finally de- 
feated the Carthaginian fleet. 
With her army in Sicily cut off, 
Carthage had to surrender (C). 
As a result of this war Rome 
gained control of Sicily and be- 
came the strongest naval power 
in the western Mediterranean. 


4. During the next 20 years 
Carthage concentrated on con- 
quering Spain (D). In 218 B.C. 
the Carthaginian general, Han- 
nibal, attacked a Spanish city 
allied with Rome and the second 
war with Carthage began. 


Sth this war, too, Rome was 
St first unsuccessful. The brilliant 
Hannibal, led an army equipped 
with war elephants over the Alps 
into northern Italy (E) where he 
won three great battles, 
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6. Honnibal's crossing of the 
Alps was a brilliant military feat 
but his campaign ended in fail- 
ure. He remained in Italy for 16 
years and won many battles but 
was never able to attack Rome 
itself. Finally a Roman army was 
sent to Africa and Hannibal was 
recalled to defend Carthage (F), 
There he was defeated in 201 
B.C. and the wor wos over. 
Carthage lost all her Spanish 
conquests and was no longer a 
serious rival of Rome. 


7. Rome next turned her at- 
tention to the east. The king of 
Macedonia, who had aided Han- 
nibal, was trying to conquer 
some independent Greek cities. 
Rome sent an army to stop him 
(G). By 190 B.C. the Romans had 
defeated the Macedonians and 
the Syrians (H), who also wished 
to take a hand in Greek affairs. 
Rome hod no desire to rule the 
Greek cities but their endless 
quarrels forced her to do so. 


8. In the meantime Rome's а | 
enemy, Carlhage, although k 
longer rich and powerful, tis 
mained independent. Even E 
was too much for some Rom T 
senators and in 146 B.C. a Rom’ 
army completely destroy@ 
city. М 


THE ROMAN EMPIRE 

9. Rome's infiuence continued IN 133 B.C Vl. The problems of ruling c 
to expand ond by 133 B.C. she y pu great empire proved too much 
for the Roman senate, and the 
twenty years following Caesar's 
conquest of Goul saw Rome 
transformed from a republic to 
а dictatorship. For two centuries 
the people of the empire, al- 
though they had lost many of 
their liberties, enjoyed peace 
ond reasonably efficient gov- 
ernment. During this period the 
empire reached its greatest ex- 
tent as shown on the large map. 


had become the mistress of the 
Mediterranean world. The next 
century was c period of social 


change and bloody civil war at 4 
home, but the Roman armies con- $ 
tinued on ће r h. The ovut- 
standing mi feat of this A 
2 


period was sars conquest 
of Gaul in 58-51 B.C. (I). 


ROMAN ALLIES 2 


12. For two hundred years ће 
people of Rome sow little of 
their armies. The Roman legions 
were for away, guarding the 
boundaries of the empire all the 
way from the Irish Sea to the 
Red Sea. Across these bound- 
aries, tribes of fierce barbarians, 
envious of the Roman prosperity, 
were on the move. In the next 
unit we sholl see how these tribes 
finally broke the Roman lines 
and destroyed their empire. 
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estates, thus making them even greater. As 
there were too few Romans and other Italians 
to supply the labor they needed, these rich 
men brought in large numbers of slaves, many 
of whom were captured Carthaginian 
soldiers. Instead of being a land of small 
farms cultivated by Latin and other Italian 
farmers, Latium became a land of enormous 
estates worked by foreign slaves. 

The change from growing grain to raising 
animals left Rome without an adequate food 
supply. Fortunately for the Romans, grain 
could be obtained from lands in North Africa 
that had formerly belonged to Carthage. 
Sicily also was a great producer of grain, 
and the Romans devised a method of increas- 
ing production there. They taxed the Sicilians 
a fixed part of everything they grew; and by 
making the tax rate lower on grain than on 
other produce, they encouraged the Sicilians 
to grow more grain. The lower tax on 
Sicilian grain helped take care of Rome's 
needs. The island of Sardinia also was an 
important source of grain. But the people of 
Rome became dependent for their daily bread 
on the people of Sicily and Sardinia, and on 
the trade between Italy and these islands. 

The long wars against Carthage, Mace- 
donia, and Syria also had their effect on the 
Roman system of government. In theory it 
was the same, but in reality it was changing. 
In carrying on relations with foreign coun- 
tries and conducting wars, quick decisions 
had to be made. Success often depended on 
the wisdom of such decisions. The Roman 
senators were soldiers, diplomats, and states- 
men, who understood foreign affairs and war. 
Furthermore, the Senate was in Rome and 
could always act in an emergency. The popu- 
lar assemblies had no regular date for meet- 
ing and only came together when summoned 
by a magistrate. As many voters lived far 
from Rome, notice of meetings had to be 
given some time in advance. 

As a result, the Senate governed during 
this period of emergencies—and without 
much regard for the will of the people. 
The senators were growing richer as a result 
of the wars. The general who commanded a 


victorious army got a large share of the 
booty. Roman conquests, moreover, greatly 
increased the amount of land owned by the 
state, and the senators, who controlled the 
government, were able to rent it at a low 
price. Since the senators were also taking 
over the estates of small, independent farmers 
in Italy (p. 143), they had every opportunity 
to become increasingly rich and powerful. 

By the time the wars with Macedonia and 
Syria came to an end, Rome had made up for 
the population loss suffered during the wars 
with Carthage. But most of the new inhabi- 
tants were not descendants of the ancient 
Romans. They were slaves, and the des- - 
cendants of slaves, from all parts of the Medi- 
terranean world, who had been freed by 
their masters. This increase in population 
meant that the city of Rome once more was - 
filled with poor people. And now there were 
no small farms for them to cultivate—all the 
land near Rome was in the estates of the 
senators. There was not enough demand for 
labor to employ the poor and give them à 
living in the city. Large numbers of men in 
the great city were hungry, miserable, and 
rebellious. They demanded that the state 
land rented by the senators be divided 
among the poor. This idea naturally was un- 
popular with the senators, who were growing 
rich by farming the land with slave labor. 


Two senators try to help the poor 


There were a few members of noble sen- 
atorial families who believed that the decline 
of free farming in Italy was a menace to the 
state, They were anxious to help the po% 
and to re-establish them on a self-supporting 
basis. In 183 в.с., the leader of this group 
Tiberius Gracchus, was elected one of thé 
tribunes. At this time, there still existed an 
old law that forbade any one person to rent 
more than 300 acres of state-owned lan® 
This old law had never been enforced, but 
Tiberius Gracchus drew up a new pill that 
would take away all land held in violation 0 
the law and distribute it among the poor 
Most of the senators were violently opp 
to giving up any of their land, and persua 2 
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another tribune to forbid Tiberius to put his 
bill before the Assembly. Although Roman 
law gave every tribune the power to block 
the action of another, Tiberius believed that 
the peoples Assembly had final authority. 
The people accordingly voted to recall the 
tribune who had blocked their will, and the 
law proposed by Tiberius was passed. 

The actions of Tiberius Gracchus seemed 
to the senators to endanger the whole Roman 
system of government, and the new law was 
not enforced. When Tiberius tried to obtain 
his re-election as tribune for a further year 
of office, the senators were thoroughly 
alarmed. Rioting broke out, and a group of 
armed slaves and other supporters of the 
senators killed Tiberius. 

Tiberius Gracchus was succeeded, both as 
tribune and as leader of the poor, by his 
younger brother, Gaius. Gaius recognized 
that the position of the poor was desperate; 
for they were starving. Something had to be 
done to keep them alive until he could carry 
out his brother's plan to give thém land. He 
therefore put through the Assembly a law 
that ordered the government to buy grain 
and sell it to the poor at a low price. The 
senators considered this dangerous. If the 
poor could get food cheaply, it was argued, 
they would lose all ambition. The senators 
also believed that this plan would cost too 
much and put the government in debt. 

The next reform proposed by Gaius 
Gracchus alarmed the Senate even more. 
The governors of the Roman provinces, who 
Were always senators, were frequently ac- 
cused of dishonesty in administering the 
provinces and of wrongfully taking money 
from the provincials. But as the juries in the 
Roman courts were made up of senators— 
Some of whom either had been governors or 
hoped to be—the governors were often ac- 
quitted. Gracchus put through the Assembly 
2 law that removed the senators from the 
juries and provided that their places be 
taken by the so-called equites, or knights— 
а new class of rich men who were not sen- 
ators. In order to prevent such a change, the 
Senators voted to give the consuls dictatorial 


power to end the reforms. Gracchus denied 
the right of the Senate to do this, but the 
consuls obeyed the Senate. As a result, many 
of Gracchus' friends were killed, and he him- 
self committed suicide to avoid capture. 

The Gracchus brothers had been impatient 
of delay and sometimes paid too little atten- 
tion to the law. But they believed that the 
people were supreme and that the govern- 
ment should see that the poor had an oppor- 
tunity to earn a living. Ever since their day, 
the name Gracchus has stood for democracy. 

One result of the reforms of Gaius Grac- 
chus was to give political power to the 
knights, who were business men. Both cus- 
tom and law forbade the senators to engage 
directly in any business, and the knights first 
appeared as contractors who built public 
buildings, roads, and waterworks for the 
government. As Rome conquered new 
provinces, the knights took over the collec- 
tion of taxes. Tax collecting was done by 
contract. A knight bid a certain sum of money 
for the privilege of collecting taxes in a 
province. He was permitted to keep any 
money he could collect over what he bid, and 
he was naturally tempted to collect more than 
he had a right to. 

It was the duty of the governors of the 
provinces, who were senators, to see that the 
collectors were honest and did not abuse the 
people by collecting too much, although the 
governors themselves might extort money 
from the provincials in other ways. As a 
result, the knights and senators were con- 
stantly in opposition to each other. When 
Gaius Gracchus had arranged that juries of 
knights should try. governors charged with 
dishonesty, this opposition had become bitter 
indeed. For this reason, the knights were 
inclined to form an alliance with the leaders 
of the poor against the senators, and the 
conflict became sharper than ever. 


The failure of the republic opens the 

way to dictators 

By the beginning of the first century в.с., 
the republican government of Rome was no 
longer functioning well. This government, 
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first designed to fit the needs of a small city- 
state, had—with some changes and modifica- 
tions—worked more or less satisfactorily for 
hundreds of years. But the republic had ex- 
perienced many troubles when it tried to 
govern an empire in the autocratic manner of 
a Near-Eastern monarchy. And this is what 
Rome had done when it took over the 
Carthaginian system of government along 
with the Carthaginian lands in Spain and 
Sicily. The government of Rome, which had 
once had many democratic features, was be- 
coming an oligarchy, largely as the result of 
foreign wars which often demanded prompt 
action (p. 146). This trend was hastened 
when Rome sent out governors to rule as 
absolute dictators in its conquered provinces. 

The Romans who had lived in the early 
days of the republic had been able to co- 
operate in changing their government and 
laws to fit the needs of the people. But the 
Romans in the later days of the republic 
were not able to do this. The great changes 
in men's way of living which came with the 
empire had set up one class in bitter opposi- 
tion to another—the Senatorial party in op- 
position to the Popular party. The different 
classes were no longer willing to compromise 
or to cooperate with each other for the good 
of the whole. The rich had tasted too deeply 
of power. The poor had suffered too much, 

Under these conditions, the Roman Re- 
public could not endure much longer. The 
period of 70 years following the beginning of 
the first century в.с. was one of transition, 
Home was still a republic in name. Actually, 


the government was controlled by a series . 


of dictators, whose chief desire was personal 
power. The rise of dictators in Rome was 
made possible by a new method of recruiting 
troops for the army. Strangely enough, this 
new method was first tried by a leader of 
the Popular party, General Marius, 


Marius and Sulla, with armies at their 
backs, struggle to rule Rome 


In 109 s.c, Rome became engaged in a 
bitter war with the king of Numidia in Africa, 
Before it was over, new and dangerous 


enemies called Teutons appeared in the 
north. These people, who were ancestors of 
the modern Germans, English, and Scandi- 
navians, attacked the frontiers of Rome. Both 
the Numidians and the Teutons were con- 
quered by General Marius, who had formed 
his army in a new way. Instead of drafting 
soldiers, as the Romans had always done 
before, he called for volunteers. To induce 
men to join, he promised every soldier a 
grant of land and a money bonus at the end 
of the campaign. 

This system had two unfortunate results. 
Before this time, the Roman soldiers had 
fought for their country and obeyed the 
general because he was the leader chosen 
by their government. The new army fought 
for the general because he had promised 
them land and money. This made it possible 
for a general to use an army to become a dic- 
tator. In fact, the general was almost forced 
to seize political power. He usually promised 
his men: much more than the state could 
easily pay, and so had to seize the government 
and the treasury in order to keep his promises 
and maintain the loyalty of his followers. 

The results of this new recruiting system 
were soon seen in the actions of General 
Sulla, a senator and leader of the Senatorial 
party. Sulla was the leader of the Roman 
armies in the war against the Roman allies 
who demanded full rights of Roman citizen- 
ship (p. 140). After two years of fighting, 
Rome granted these rights (in 88 в.с.) rather 
than prolong the conflict. Sulla, who had at 
his back an army that was personally loyal 
to him rather than to the republic, then used 
that army to win control of the government. 

Soon after this, Sulla went to Asia Minor 
to fight Mithridates, king of Pontus, who had 
invaded a Roman province. While Sulla 
was away, Marius, with his army, seized 
power in Rome and executed a large number 
of senators. For a second time Rome ha 
been taken by an armed force. In 83 В.С, 
Sulla returned to Italy with his victorious 
army. Sulla promptly took over the govern- 
ment and executed the political supporters 
of Marius. Marius himself had fled to Africa: 
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From then until 31 в.с., Rome was ruled by 
one military dictator after another. The rival 
generals formed alliances with the political 
groups—with the senators, the knights, or the 
poor people —and tried to get what they 
wanted in that way. But.when they failed, 
they used force. During this period, the way 
to rise in politics was to get control of an 
army. An ambitious young man would ar- 
range to be sent to a province that was in 
danger. If successful in war, he gained booty 
to distribute among his men. He then had 
an army upon whose support he could rely. 


Pompey the Great joins the Popular party 


In 72 mc. Pompey, a young general of 
prominent family, succeeded in crushing a 
Spanish revolt. In doing so, he gained the 
support of the Roman army in Spain. A year 
later, he came back to Rome with his army 
and overawed the Senate into allowing him 
to run for the consulship. Pompey, a knight 
himself, had been like Sulla, a supporter 
of the Senatorial party. But Pompey was 
chiefly an ambitious general, and his politics 
varied with the occasion. On this occasion, 
the Senate, jealous of his military successes, 
opposed him. The people voted for him, 
since he promised to restore certain rights 
which Sulla had taken from them. Pompey 
was elected, and kept his campaign promises. 
But shortly thereafter, he was voted most 
unusual powers to clear the sea of pirates 
from Cilicia, in Asia Minor, who were dis- 
tupting Roman shipping. He next led an 
army into Asia Minor, with extraordinary 
tights to make war and peace, and added 
new lands to the Roman possessions there. 

While Pompey was in the East, Cicero, his 
close friend and political adviser in Rome, 
conducted a fierce political war against Cati- 
line, a leader of the Popular party who was 
accused of conspiring against the republic. 
In 61 вс, Pompey returned to Italy vie- 
torious, and—to the surpise of some—dis- 
banded his army. The Roman Senate allowed 
him to celebrate his victories with a magnifi- 
cent triumphal procession. But, since they 
no longer feared Pompey without his armies, 


they retused to ratify the treaties he had 
made in the East or to grant the land he had 
promised his soldiers. Pompey then joined 
forces, politically, with a rising leader of the 
Popular party—Julius Caesar. 


Caesar, politician and general, makes a 


bid for power 


Marius, Sulla, and Pompey were ambitious 
men who used their skill as politicians to 
win offices that would give them the com- 
mand of armies and then used the armies 
to increase their political power. Pompey's 
new associate, Caesar, was soon to rise to 
power by the same methods, but he was a 
man whom the world has called "great." 

Although of patrician family, Caesar 
started his career as a leader of the Popular 
party. He was an ally of Catiline in the 
quarrel with Cicero. When Pompey returned 
from the East, Caesar was governor of Spain. 
There he had conquered several native tribes 
and had become rich from the booty his 
army captured, He had the full support of 
the Roman army stationed in Spain, but this 
army was too small to use as a means of 
ruling Rome. Caesar wanted the governor- 
ship of a better province—one that would 
carry with it the command of a large army. 

In 60 в.с., Caesar returned to Rome. By 
forming a political alliance with Pompey and 
with Crassus, a millionaire leader of the 
knights, he was elected consul. It was agreed 
that Caesar was to be given the rule of any 
province he chose. Pompey was to receive 
all the land he wanted for the veterans of 
his wars in the East, and to have his treaties 
and arrangements there approved. Crassus 
was to have help for the knights. The knights 
had been insisting for some years that Pom- 
pey's wars in Asia Minor had prevented them 
from collecting taxes there and that the gov- 
ernment should not ask them to pay for the 
right to collect those taxes. Caesar promised 
Crassus to arrange this. 

Caesar, ‘Pompey, and Crassus were the 
actual masters of Rome. Caesars fellow- 
consul and others opposed some of their 
measures. But, with the help of the veterans, 
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Caesar crushed all opposition by terror and a 
display of force. He also began to dominate 
Pompey and Crassus and thus became the 
real leader of Rome. One of the first things 
he did was to reform the government of the 
provinces. He wrote and put through a law 
that forbade all the various kinds of tyranny 
usually practiced by the provincial governors. 
He also put through a law that forced the 
government to give grain to the poor for 
nothing. This naturally increased his 
popularity with his own followers. 

At the end of his year's term as consul, 
two of Caesars political supporters were 
elected for the following year. Caesar him- 
self was given the post he wanted—the gov- 
ernorship of northern Italy and southern 
France, called by the Romans, Cisalpine and 
Transalpine Gaul. He was given this office 
for the extraordinary term of five years in- 
stead of the usual one—his term was later 
extended even further—and he was allowed 
the command of five Roman legions, a sizable 
army. 

At first it might seem hard to understand 
why Caesar chose these particular provinces. 
The people were poor, and little money could 
be made there except by capturing slaves to 
be sold to rich Romans. The East was the 
land of rich cities where governors made 
great fortunes easily. What Caesar wanted, 
however, was an army and military fame. 
No sooner was he within his province than 
he found an excuse to attack the wild tribes 
of Gaul. During the next 10 years, he con- 
quered all the land between the Rhine River 
and the Pyrenees Mountains—the region that 
is now France. He even led two raids across 
the English Channel to the island of Britain, 
When he was finished, Gaul was an orderly 
Roman province, and Caesar was a famous 
general with a large army of veterans, who 
were completely devoted to him. 


Caesar, the dictator, rules Rome ably but 
meets a violent death 


As Caesar was the chief leader of the 
Roman poor, he was hated by most of the 
senators. While he was fighting in distant 


Gaul, they laid plans to bring about his ruin. 
If his enemies could get him to Rome with- 
out his army and without the protection of a 
high office, they could accuse him of some 
crime and get him out of the way. Caesar < 
well aware of this, had no intention of being 
caught. He refused to leave his province and 
his army unless he was again elected to the 
consulship, an office he had held before going 
to Gaul This attitude was improper and 
illegal, but Caesar valued his head. 

The Senate answered by passing a decree, 
If Caesar did not resign as governor and 
leave his province before a certain day, he 
was declared to be a traitor to Rome. The 
tribunes, headed by a man named Mark 
Antony, were all Caesar's friends and used 
their power to veto the Senate's action. The 
Senate then found a military champion in 
Pompey, who had become estranged from 
Caesar, and made him dictator. 

Caesar accepted the challenge. At the 
head of his favorite legion, he crossed the 
river Rubicon, in northern Italy, which was 
the boundary of his province, and marched 
on Rome. As most of Pompey's troops were 
men who had previously fought under 
Caesar in Gaul, they promptly joined him. 
Seeing that the situation was hopeless, Pom 
pey took ship for Greece. With him went 
a small force of troops and most of the 
senators, leaving Caesar in control of Rome: 
Even this did not satisfy Caesar, who wished 
to rule the empire as well. After a short stay 
in Rome, he went to Spain, removed Pom- 
pey's generals, and put his own in command. 
Then he went to Greece and routed Pompeys 
army in the great battle of Pharsalia. Pompey 
himself escaped and fled to Egypt. There he 
was murdered by order of the EgypUs 
king, who had no desire to incur E 
enmity by sheltering Pompey. The last 0 
Pompey’s followers were crushed in a battle 
in Africa in 46 m.c. and in southern Spa? 
in the following year. Е 

At last Caesar was master of Ње ешр 
Rome and the provinces were his. With gre? 
energy, he set to work at once to make his 
position permanent. His first step Was a 
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The triumph, a triumphal procession 
a magnificent affair. Carts piled high with captured booty excited the wonder and admiration 


6f the spectators. Captured enemies, 
conquerors chariot. 


MS a large number of his friends to the 
MR ‘The Senate then made Caesar dic- 
Hh wu and censor for life. As dic- 
P : had full executive power. As pro- 
TON ; he was in supreme command of his 
man As censor, he could make and un- 

senators, Caesar at once made use of 


in honor of a victorious Roman general or emperor, was 


even those of royal families, walked bound behind the 


his new power to make sure of the support of 
the army and the people. His soldiers were 
given generous grants of land and large cash 
bonuses. In celebration of his victories over 
the Gauls, Caesar held great public games to 
amuse the people of Rome and distributed 
large quantities of free food. 
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Caesar was an able politician with great 
military ability. He desired personal power, 
but he intended to use that power for the 
improvement of Rome and her empire. He 
set up a system by which the people who 
asked for free grain had to prove their need 
of it, and by this means, he cut the number 
receiving such dole in half. He called in ex- 
pert astronomers and established the calen- 
dar which, with a few slight changes, we 
still use today. He laid out ambitious plans 
for new public buildings in Rome. He hoped 
gradually to remove the distinctions between 
Italy and the rest of the empire. He planned 
to establish Roman colonies in the provinces 
and extend the rights of Roman citizenship 
to the people of many provincial cities. He 
clearly looked forward to the time when all 
the people of the empire would be Roman 
citizens. 

With absolute power, backed by the com- 
mon people, with-his friends in all high gov- 
ernment offices, and with progressive plans 
for the future of the Roman Empire, Caesar 
appeared likely to succeed in giving Rome 
a firm and lasting government. But he did 
not live to do so. 

Marius, Sulla, and Pompey had been dic- 
tators and had broken the laws of Rome 
when it seemed necessary to gain their ends, 
but they had always pretended to be noth- 
ing but officials of the republic. Although 
Pompey used force to insure his election, 
he always went through the form of being 
elected. Men who loved the Roman system 
of government were annoyed by these dic- 
tators, but considered them temporary. 

Caesar was decidedly different. Once 
established in power, he refused to be 
elected consul but, as we have seen, made 
his position permanent. Worse yet, he began 
to hint that his rule had divine sanction and 
he had a statue of himself carried among 
those of the gods in religious processions, 
Tn all probability, Caesar did not expect the 
Romans to take him seriously as a god, but 
he hoped that he might become a god-king 
to the peoples of the East. That would 
greatly strengthen his position in the empire. 


Whatever his purpose, the senators became 
greatly alarmed at Caesar’s actions, They 
believed he was trying to become a perpetual 
dictator, practically a king, so that he could 
pass his position on to his grand-nephew and 
adopted son, Octavian. The distinguished 
senator Cicero, Caesars old enemy, openly 
called him a tyrant. Finally, a group of men 
of senatorial families formed a plot to mur- 
der this man who, they thought, was de- 
stroying the republic. On March 15, 44 во, 
the plotters stabbed Caesar to death, 


The end of the Roman Republic 


The murder of Caesar started a new civil 
war. Mark Antony, Caesar’s chief lieutenant, 
took over the leadership of the troops in Italy. 
After some negotiations, he formed an 
alliance with another of Caesar’s friends, 
Lepidus, and with young Octavian. The fist 
step taken by these three men was to hunt 
down and execute their enemies in Italy. 
Altogether, some 300 senators and 2000 
knights were killed. This cruel deed bed 
two purposes. Antony, Lepidus, and Ос 
tavian wanted to avenge the murder of 
Caesar and they needed money to pay their 
soldiers. By killing the richest men in Rome 
and seizing their property, they accomplished 
both at once. 

This massacre marks the end of the Roman 
Republic. Senators like Cicero, who ha 
loved the republican government, were wipe 
out. The only senators who escaped welt 
the actual murderers of Caesar. They had 
fled to the provinces to raise soldiers to fight 
Antony and Octavian. In the summer of 
в.С., the troops of Antony and Octavian met 
the army of the plotters at Philippi, in Mac 
donia, and completely destroyed it. Antony; 
Lepidus, and Octavian were masters of the 
empire. All their enemies were killed, ? 
there was no one left to oppose them. 

But they could oppose each other. 
three men soon quarreled, and the young, 
able, and energetic Octavian removed Lepr 
dus from power. Antony, who had taken 
over the government of the eastern provinces 
was in Egypt. There he and the beaut 


The 
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queen Cleopatra, the last of the Ptolemies, 
were planning to transfer the control of the 
empire to the East. Octavian gathered an 
army and fleet and moved against Antony. 
In 81 B.c., he destroyed Antony' forces in a 


naval engagement oft the promontory of 
Actium, on the coast of Greece. Antony and 
Cleopatra committed suicide. Octavian re- 
turned to Rome to celebrate his victories, 
and a new period in Rome's history began. 


USING WHAT YOU HAVE LEARNED 


1. How do the geography of Italy and Greece 
differ? Why was Italy a more desirable place 
in which to live than Greece? 


2. What part did each of the following play in 
the Roman government: consuls, the Senate, the 
Assembly of Centuries, tribunes, quaestors, prae- 
tors, censors, dictators, the Assembly of Tribes? 
Define patrician and plebeian. What were the 
advantages of being a patrician? 


3. How did most Romans make a living in the 
early days of the republic? In what ways did 
the early Romans "adopt a practical and busi- 
ness-like attitude toward religion"? 


4. In what ways was the Roman army more 
efficient than other armies? What reasons can 
you give for the Roman conquest of Italy? After 
the conquest, how did the Romans unite Italy? 


5. How did Roman conquests influence: (a) the 


growth of large estates, (b) the increase in the ` 


number of landless poor, (c) the number of 
slaves, (d) changes in government? 


6. Who were Tiberius and Gaius Gracchus? То 
What position was each elected? What reform 
did they propose? What fate did each suffer? 


7. How can you account for the rise of dictator- 
ship in Rome? What new method of recruiting 
troops was employed at the beginning of the 
first century в.с.? 


8. In what important ways did Caesar differ 
from the dictators who preceded him? What did 
Caesar, Pompey, and Crassus each expect to get 
Out of their agreement to work together? How 
did Caesar make himself master of the Empire? 
How did he improve Rome and the Empire? 


9. How much "liberty" do you think the vast 
majority of Romans enjoyed during the first 
ve centuries of their history? 


10. Do you think the Roman conquest of the 
Mediterranean world contributed to the advance- 
ment of the people of the Italian peninsula? Did 
* contribute to the advancement of the prov- 


Inces? Explain both your answers. 


li. What reasons can you give for the failure 
of republican government in Rome? 


12. The following are selections from the Laws 
of the Twelve Tables: 

Let none pour wine mixed with precious oint- 
ment into dead bodies. 

Let none make use of gold in funerals. But if 
the teeth of the deceased are fastened with gold, 
let none be prosecuted for burying or burning 
the deceased with that gold. 

Let not women scratch their faces or tear their 
cheeks or raise lamentations on account of a 
funeral, 

Let the father have power over the life and 
death of his son. Let it be lawful to sell the son 
as а slave... . 

Let there be no intermarriage between patri- 
cians and plebeians. 

Let the creditor put (the debtor) to death (if 
he will not pay the debt) or, if he pleases, sell 
him as a Ms beyond the Tiber. But if the 
debtor is assigned to many creditors, let them 
‚.. cut his body into several pieces. If they cut 
more or less, let it bring no damage to themselves. 


Take the above selections and, working as a 
historical detective, draw as many inferences as 
possible. For example, the Romans knew some 
dentistry, since teeth were "fastened with gold." 
This implies (1) dentists or craftsmen who could 
do relatively precise work, (2) the use of rather 
delicate tools with which to fasten the teeth to 
the gold, (3) some skill in fashioning metals, etc. 
Make a report to the class and ask for criticisms. 


18. Write a newspaper dispatch describing the 
murder of Tiberitis Gracchus, the Battle of Zama, 
Caesar crossing the Rubicon, or the death of 
Caesar. Consult the biographical sketches of 
Caesar and of the Gracchus brothers in Plu- 
tarch’s Lives and Chapters 9, 12, and 13 of The 
Book of the Ancient Romans. The World Book 
Encyclopedia and Encyclopedia Britannica may 
also be useful. 


14. Write a three-to-five-minute oration such as 
might have been delivered by: (a) T. Gracchus, 
proposing to take state-owned lands from the 
wealthy and distribute them among the poor, 
(b) Marius, explaining why he considered it 
necessary to take the government by force, (c) 
Caesar, demanding enactment of the law revis- 
ing the system of government in the provinces. 
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2. The Romans, Having Conquered a World, 


Strive to Govern It 


M 


Ever since Sicily had been made a province, 
at the end of the first war with Carthage, 
the Romans had possessed an empire—that is, 
they had ruled over peoples who were com- 
pletely. subject to them. But until 31 B.C., 
the year when Octavian's forces defeated 
those of Antony and Cleopatra, Rome itself 
was a republic, at least in form. The system 
of government set up by the victorious Oc- 
tavian was unlike any that the world had 
ever known before, but historians have 
usually called it an empire and Octavian its 
emperor. 

Octavian divided the lands ruled by Rome 
into two parts. Italy and the old provinces, 


now quiet and peaceful, were to be ruled 
by the customary republican government, 
In this government, Octavian was to be the 
princeps, or first citizen, with special powers, 
The provinces along the frontiers, which 
were always in danger from the enemies of 
Rome and required large bodies of soldiers, - 
were to be ruled by Octavian as a dictator. 
In this way, Octavian hoped to combine uni- 
fied command of the army and the strong | 
hand needed to rule new provinces, with the — 
older Roman system of government. Although | 
his scheme was never entirely successful, the 
government he established lasted for more 
than 300 years. 


THE EMPIRE PROSPERS, THEN GROWS WEAKER, 
AND FINALLY SPLITS IN TWO 


By 31 в.с., there had been almost a century 
of bitter strife between the rich and the poor 
of Rome. They, and all the peoples of the 
Mediterranean world, badly needed peace 
and a government which could maintain 
peace. The provinces had been laid waste 
by civil wars and ruined financially by 
selfish Roman governors and tax collectors. 
The small farmers of Rome itself were re- 
duced to the state of paupers. This was the 
situation which faced Octavian after he had 
defeated Antony. His first task was to 
strengthen his control of the government, 
while still retaining its republican form. 


The emperor rules as first citizen of Rome 


To establish his position once and for all, 
Octavian persuaded the Senate to give him 
for life the title of princeps, the powers of a 
tribune, and the authority of a censor. As 
tribune he could prevent any action by the 
government that displeased him. As censor 
he could remove from the Senate men whom 
he considered unworthy. As princeps he cast 


the first vote in the Senate. The Assembly 
still elected the consuls, praetors, and other 
officials. The Senate and the Assembly passed 
laws, and the Senate chose governors for the 
provinces. But as no law could be made o! 
official elected against the will of Octavian, 
he actually introduced all laws and suggeste 
the officials he wished to have elected. In 
form, Rome was still a republic. In fact it 
was a dictatorship, 

The Senate fully realized all this. In re 
ognition of his position, it voted to ge 
Octavian the special title of Augustus an 
changed the name of a month in his hono 
The Senate even went so far as to order that 
when the ceremony of pouring wine in ЛО 
of the gods were performed, Augustus show! 
be included among the deities. Octavian’ 
control of the government of Rome pe 
complete. 


The emperor is master of the provinces 


With the government in Rome secure, 
Octavian moved to establish his authority 
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over the provinces. This he accomplished by 
having the Senate give him the powers of a 
proconsul for life. The most important of 
these powers was that of imperator, or general 
who commanded the army. The word 
emperor, used to describe Octavian and his 
came from this title. Octavian 
appointed the governors who ruled these 
provinces and who commanded their troops. 
His agents collected the taxes and turned the 
money into a special treasury. In every way, 
he was absolute master of his provinces. One 
province, Egypt, was in a special position. It 
was considered a private estate belonging to 
Octavian. Although he always appointed 
senators as governors of other provinces, 
Egypt was ruled by a business agent from 
Octavian's private household. 

Julius Caesar had believed that anyone 
who wished to rule successfully the eastern 
lands that had been conquered by Rome and 
whose people were accustomed to god-kings, 
would have to become a god-king himself. 
Octavian shared this idea. He encouraged 
the peoples of the East to consider him a god 
and required them to worship him. They 
could still worship their own gods, but they 
had to worship him as well. Octavian and 
his successors considered this worship of the 
emperor by all the peoples of the empire to 
be extremely important. It was one of the 
few bonds that united the various peoples 
of different religions and customs. To wor- 
ship the emperor became the chief sign of 
obedience and loyalty to Rome. 


successors, 


“Good” emperors give the Roman world 
200 years of peace 


fy 


The system of government set up by Octa- 
vian was essentially a dictatorship. Like all 
such governments, it worked well only when 
the dictator, the emperor, was an ableman. The 
chief problem was to find some way to make 
sure that when an emperor died, a competent 
man would take his place, and that he would 
be accepted by the people, particularly by 
the Roman armies stationed in the provinces. 
In the ancient monarchies of the Near East, 
and in the Hellenistic world, the office of 


Anderson Photo 


This Roman statue of Octavian, who became 
known as Caesar Augustus, is in the Vatican 
Museum at Rome. Octavian was a 19-year 
old student when he became Julius Caesar's 
heir. The statesman, Cicero, said of him, 
“the young man should be praised, and hon- 
ored, and set aside.” But Octavian became 


the ruler of the Roman Empire. 


king had passed from father to son by 
heredity. But if a king had no son or the son 
was incompetent, this was unsatisfactory. 
To avoid this difficulty, the Romans created 
a new method. An emperor who had no son 
or who did not consider his son fit to rule 
would adopt, as his successor, the man he 
thought best fitted to succeed him. Thus 
Caesar had adopted his grandnephew, 
Octavian, and he in turn adopted his stepson, 
Tiberius. 

Tiberius was a highly efficient emperor 


‘and gave the provinces good government. 


But he treated the senators with vicious 
cruelty, having some of them executed be- 
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cause he suspected them of plotting against 
him. Of the next three emperors, one was 
actually chosen by the imperial bodyguard 
and two were adopted by their predecessors. 
Perhaps because of family prestige, all three 
selected were men related in some way to 
Tiberius or Augustus. Two of these proved 
unfit to rule. After a brief period of disorder, 
the Romans then stopped selecting relatives 
of these first emperors, but retained the cus- 
tom of adoption when it seemed fitting. Gen- 
erally speaking, this system worked fairly 
well for some 200 years, from the beginning 
of Octavian's rule to the death of Marcus 
Aurelius in 180 A.D. 

Of course, an emperor would sometimes 
allow affection to persuade him to give the 
Succession to an unworthy son. Sometimes 
one would use bad judgment in adopting a 
successor. But on the whole, the emperors 
of this period were able men. They defended 
the frontiers of the empire and even ex- 
tended them, as shown on the picture-map, 
pages 144-145, They ruled their own prov- 
inces wisely and efficiently. 

For 200 years, almost the only fighting was 
on the remote frontiers of the empire. The 
people saw little of the army and experienced 
none of the suffering of war. Never before 
or since has there been so long a period dur- 
ing which so large a part of the civilized 
world enjoyed the blessings of peace and 
general prosperity. This period has become 
known as the Pax Romana, or Roman Peace. 

Most of the emperors of this period were 
well-educated men with good taste in art, 
architecture, and literature. Roman civiliza- 
tion flourished under their patronage. But 
this does not mean that all, or even most of 
them, were good men, beloved by their as- 
sociates. Some were not. Other emperors, 
like Hadrian, who fortified the frontiers, and 
Marcus Aurelius, a Stoic philosopher, were 
very much beloved. Nearly all of the Roman 
emperors of this period, however, were 
"good" in the sense that, under the circum- 
stances, they did a good job of governing a 
great empire and of giving the Roman world 
peace, order, and efficient government, 
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A century of civil wars weakens and 
impoverishes the empire 


The power of the Roman emperor really 
depended on his control of the army. As long 
as the soldiers obeyed him, his will was lay, 
Several times in the two centuries of the 
Roman Peace an emperor who could not 
manage his troops was overthrown by them; 
After the death of Commodus in 192 A», 
this practice became frequent. If the soldiers 
did not like the emperor, they removed lino 
and put in another. Soon the soldiers began 
to feel that it was their right to choose the 
emperor. When an emperor died, every gen 
eral in command of a large army tried to we | 
his troops to become emperor, The result was | 
а long series of civil wars. | 

With one or two exceptions, the emperots 
who gained power in this way were men @ 
little ability, who reigned for very short pe 
riods. They were usually uneducated soldiers, | 
completely unfit to rule a great empire. The 
Roman world was thrown into confusion, and - 
its prosperity quickly declined. Moreovet, - 
the armies that were fighting civil wars neg. - 
lected the frontiers, and the enemies of Rome 
became more and more dangerous. The se 
curity of the Roman Empire was threatened 
from without as well as from within. 


The Roman Empire is threatened by 
barbarians 


From the early days of the republic, as %% 
have seen, the Romans had had to defen 
themselves against less civilized peoples: 
The Gauls at one time had even саріш 
part of Rome itself. Caesar had permanen y 
removed the threat of the Gallic invasion by 
conquering Gaul and establishing the Romi 
boundary at the Rhine River. But where 
their frontiers were fixed, the Romans W 
had to defend themselves against more p 
itive peoples who wished to enjoy the wes f 
of their empire and were tempted to inva 
and plunder. Just as the Greeks regarde i 
people who did not speak Greek as “barb 
ians,” so the Romans regarded all people W к 
lived outside the empire as barbaria 


though some of these people had a more 
highly developed culture than others. 

There were many such “barbarian” people. 
North of Hadrian's wall in Britain were the 
fierce Picts, a people who had once occupied 
most of Britain, but had been largely displaced 
by the Britons. The Picts carried on constant 
border warfare against the Romans. East of 
the river Rhine and north of the Danube 
were the Teutonic tribes, who, as we have 
seen ( p. 148), were defeated on one occasion 
by Marius. North of the Black Sea were the 
Slavs, the ancestors of present-day Poles, 
Bulgarians, Slovaks, Serbians, and many of 
the Russians. To the east of the Roman lands 
in Asia Minor and Syria, the valley of the 
Tigris and Euphrates rivers was held by the 
Parthians, famous bowmen, successors to 
the ancient Persians. South of Parthia, along 
the edges of the Arabian Desert, lived the 
Arab tribes. 

All along the frontiers of the empire, from 
the Irish Sea to the Red Sea, stood the Roman 
legions, who kept the barbarians from sweep- 
ing into the Roman lands. At times, a par- 
ticularly fierce attack would crack the line 
and a province would be plundered, but 


usually the legions held firm. 


Diocletian brings order, though not prosperity 


In 284 A.D., the army chose as emperor а 
soldier named Diocletian. Although he was 
almost entirely uneducated, Diocletian was a 
man of energy and ability who was anxious to 
restore order in the empire. His first task 
was to defeat the land-hungry enemies who 
were attacking the frontiers. He decided that 


ROMAN CIVILIZATION 


one man could not successfully command all 
the armies of Rome, so he appointed another 
general as joint emperor. The idea was that 
one was to rule the eastern part of the em- 
pire, the other the western part. His succes- 
sor, Constantine, went so far as to establish a 
separate capital for the eastern part of the 
empire at Byzantium, which he renamed 
Constantinople (p. 62). From that time on, 
the empire was in some respects two empires 
—the Roman Empire in the West and the 
Roman Empire in the East. 

Diocletian also reorganized the govern- 
ment of the empire. He greatly increased the 
number of officials and divided all powers 
among several men in such a way that no 
one man had too much authority. Under the 
early emperors, a province was governed by 
one man, who at the same time commanded 
the troops, and acted as judge. Diocletian 
appointed a governor, a general, a number 
of judges, and many lower officers to serve 
under them. In this way, authority was di- 
vided, there was less opportunity for dis- 
honesty, and no man was called upon to do 
more than he was able to до. This was nec- 
essary, since highly trained men, such as 
those who had ruled the provinces under the 
early emperors, were no longer available. 
The simple soldiers who served Diocletian 
could not take their places. 

The reforms made by Diocletian restored 
order, and the frontiers were cleared of en- 
emies. The system of government he set up 
lasted for more than a century in the West- 
ern Roman Empire and for much longer in 


` the Eastern Roman Empire. 


REACHES ITS HEIGHT 


UNDER THE EMPIRE 


During the two centuries of the Roman 
Peace, from 27 в.с. to 180 av., the Roman 
Empire and the civilization of the Roman 
people were at their height. As shown on the 
picture-map, pages 144-145, their empire was 
enormous in extent. It included all the lands 
bordering on the Mediterranean. Its perma- 
nent frontiers were the Tigris and Euphrates 


rivers in the east, the Sahara Desert in Africa, 


the Atlantic Ocean on the west, the An- 
tonine Wall in Scotland, and the Rhine and 
Danube rivers in Europe. 

Impressive ruins still mark the extent of 
Roman rule. To the Romans, who knew little 
about India and China, and nothing at all of 
the Americas, it was truly a ^world empire." 
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© Paul Guillumette 


The remains of this sturdy Roman tower still 
stand in La Turbie, France, as a reminder of 
the days when Roman soldiers guarded this 
part of their vast empire. 


How many people lived in this great em- 
pire is unknown. A good guess would be 
about 60,000,000. In the early days of the re- 
public, most of the people had lived on farms 
or in small villages. But by the first century 
A.D., most of the people of the Roman Empire 
lived in fair-sized towns or cities, 


How men lived in Rome 


As the capital of its vast empire, Rome 
was the center of the Mediterranean world. 
Into its imperial treasury poured the taxes 
collected from the people of th 
This money was used to erect 
buildings and to buy all the 
Romans desired for luxurious living. The 
emperors built grand palaces of concrete 
faced with marble. They erected beautiful 
temples in honor of the gods. One of the 


e provinces. 
magnificent 
things the 


most famous was the Pantheon, shown in the 
picture on page 159. То please the people 
and keep them contented, the emperors built 
theaters and stadiums where all sorts of 
shows and games could be held. Often when 
an emperor won a victory, he erected a tri 
umphal arch on which were carved pictures 
showing his battles. 

In this atmosphere, the simple Roman lif 
of the days of the republic changed. Th 
luxurious life of the He llenistic world be 
came the goal of all who could afford it. And 
many could. Senators and others who served 
as the emperor's officials received handsome 
salaries. They built large and beautiful 
houses. Business men too lived in grand style, 
for they made much money supplying the 
Romans with the countless things they 
needed or desired—food, clothing, household 
furnishings, chariots, ornaments, and jewels. 
Fish were brought from Corsica and pone 
granates from Africa. From all corners id 
empire, rare foods, rich clothes, and al 
articles required for a life of luxury well 
brought to Rome. * 

The actual work in Rome was done almo 
entirely by slaves. Of these, the empta 
the senators, and other rich raen owned E 
numbers, Slaves were often highly edu 
and held positions of great respa ы | 
For example, {һе men who manage " 
households of the rich, took care of heir 
business affairs, and superintended t 1 
estates, were slaves. Slaves taught the E. 
ators’ children and acted as librarians. Ot le 
slaves were skilled craftsmen Me E 
many of the various articles used Dy E 
Romans. The great estates of the sens 
that covered most of the Italian count 
were both managed and worked by 

The freeman who was so unlucky p^ E: 
poor had a hard time in the days of FÉ 
Rome. Small farms could not compete than 
large ones. As slave labor was chet 
free labor, it was often difficult for à E. 
to find a job. One way a freeman co; 
: living was to become a client, or SUF 
Servant, to some man of wealth. 

The emperors made no serious at 


al 


tempt b 
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reduce the numbers of the poor. No effort 
was made to remove the causes of poverty, 
or to find work for those who needed it. In- 
stead, the emperors found it easier to keep 


the poor quiet with free food and entertain- 
ment. 
The favorite amusement of the Romans 


was to watch fights between professional 
fighters, called gladiators. These fights were 
held in a great stadium and were attended by 
huge crowds. They were not sham battles— 
the gladiators paired against each otherfought 
until one was killed. Many such contests 
might take place in one afternoon, as many as 
20 men sometimes fighting at a time. An- 
other sport was to stage fights between wild 
animals—bears, lions, or tigers. Sometimes 
prisoners of war, or criminals convicted in the 
courts, were sent into the arena to be killed 
by the animals. These “sports” were cruel 
and brutal. They were debasing for the peo- 
ple who watched them. But the emperors 
and senators enjoyed these exhibitions them- 
selves and also used them to keep the poor 
contented in the easiest possible way. 


How men lived in the rest of the empire 


The early Roman emperors ruled the sub- 
ject peoples of the empire efficiently. They 
insisted that peace be kept, that the taxes be 
paid when due, and that the emperor him- 
self be worshiped as a god. If the people 
conformed in these respects, they were al- 
lowed to govern themselves as they saw fit 
in most other matters. But if any group of 
people refused to do any of these things, it 
was promptly and severely punished. 

If the people of the provinces were well 
behaved, they were in time granted the privi- 
lege of Roman citizenship. More and more 
people were thus honored and, in 212 A.D., 
the Emperor Caracalla gave Roman citizen- 
ship to all freemen in the empire. As this 
made all the peoples of the empire subject 
to Roman law, there was less reason to al- 
low local self-government. When Diocletian 
reorganized the empire, he put his officers 
in every district and ruled them directly and 
absolutely, 
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Thus, in the great days of the Roman Em- 
pire, the last traces of democracy virtually 
disappeared. Most men did not object to this, 
however. For one thing, the majority had 
never really known, democracy and so did not 
miss it. For another, times were good. There 
was peace and prosperity in the land, and 
men are not likely to criticize their govern- 
ment too sharply when it provides these 
things. 

Life was good in other ways, too. Never 
until modern times were cities so well built, 
so well managed, or so beautifully adorned 
with magnificent buildings, monuments, and 
works of art of all kinds. Since Rome was the 
center of the empire, most of the other cities 
tried to be as much like her as possible—just 
as the builders of American cities like to imi- 
tate the skyscrapers of New York. A traveler 
crossing the empire would not have noticed 
much difference between the cities except in 
size. Nearly all had temples, theaters, public 
baths, coliseums, courts, and beautiful pri- 
vate homes. 


Circular temples were popular in Roman 
times, and the most imposing of them was 
the Pantheon, shown in this photograph. The 
greater part of the temple consists of a vast 
low dome, set on a thick circular wall. This 
was the Roman solution for bridging a large 
space, and an important Roman contribu- 
tion to architecture. The Greek type of porch 
has been adapted to this пеш design. 


Philip Gendreau 


This Roman lady is having her refreshments 
in the main reception room of her town house. 
She is waited upon by a household. servant, 
probabli a slave. In the library adjoining, her 
small son is studying his lessons under the 
guidance of his tutor. ; i 


These cities were connected by a network 
of some of the finest roads ever built. A 
traveler could make his journey with greater 
speed and ease than at any time before or 
since until the nineteenth century. He crossed 
no foreign frontiers and needed no passport. 

This ease of travel accomplished two 
things. It made it possible to move an 
army quickly to any part of the empire if 
trouble threatened. And, by making trade 
between cities easy and profitable, it brought 
such prosperity that the army ‘seldom had 
to be used. 

For two centuries these conditions existed, 
But about 200 A.n., Roman civilization be- 
gan to decline. The period of civil wars 


(180-284 a.p.), when various generals strug- 
gled for supremacy, was a serious blow to 
all the people. Trade became dangerous and 
difficult. The emperors increased taxes to pay 
their armies. As a result of these changes, 
many cities lost their prosperity, while others 
disappeared entirely. 

Conditions grew worse rather than better 
under the later emperors. Diocletian taxed 


the people heavily. The business men of the 


cities could not pay their taxes and were 
ruined. Their ruin was one of the chief rez- 
sons for the decline of Roman civilization. 
It was the people of the cities, the large and 
small business men and others, who had the 
money and leisure to live well and to take 
an interest in art and literature. When they 
were ruined, Roman civilization began to de- 
cline, especially in the West. The Roman 
Empire in the East was less affected. 


The coming of a new religion brings 
hope to men 


By the time of the empire, the Romans 
had lost most of their interest in their early 
religion. They still built magnificent temples 
in honor of their gods and saw that the 
traditional services were properly performed. 
In this way, the gods would be kept happy 
and the Romans need not worry about 
them. The subject peoples of the empire Wee 
free to worship any gods they pleased as 
long as they accepted the divinity of the em 
peror. Since the Jews believed in the 
worship of one God, they refused to worship 
the emperor, who, however powerful, Was 
still a man. From the Roman viewpoint, this 
was dangerous in the extreme, since empero! 
worship was an important link in the unity 
of the empire. Moreover, the Jews often 
differed among themselves over religious Е. 
moral questions, for they took these issue 
seriously, i 

The Hebrew prophets had foretold 
coming of a Messiah, or savior, a son of Go! 
whose mission would be to establish a nV 
kingdom. In this new spiritual kingdom, ре 
ple would be judged according to the laws 4 
God, not the laws of man; the evil 0? 
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would be punished and the good rewarded. 
The Jews were not alone in this faith. 
Throughout the East, and in many other 
places, men looked forward to the coming of 
such a savior, who would make the world a 
better place for the poor and oppressed. To 
Romans, such ideas were political treason. 
Jesus, the promised Messiah of the Christ- 
ian world, was born near Bethlehem, in the 
Kingdom of Judea, during the reign of 
Octavian, Although Judea later came under 
the direct control of a Roman governor, it 
was then ruled by Herod, a subject king who 
held power under the Romans. From the age 
of 30, Jesus traveled about among the peo- 
ple, helping the poor and the sick, and teach- 
ing—sometimes in the open air, sometimes in 
the local synagogues. When questioned as 
to which was the greatest commandment in 
the Hebrew law, Jesus said, ( Matthew 22:37- 
39) "Thou shalt love the lord thy God with 
all thy heart and with all thy soul and with all 
thy mind." And he added, “ . . . the second is 
like unto it, ‘Thou shalt love thy neighbor as 
thyself. ” (Compare Deuteronomy 11:18 and 
Leviticus 19:18 of the Old Testament. ) 
Jesus did not, however, place emphasis 
upon the place or form of worship or upon 
the observance of many ritualistic rules. He 
taught that “God is a Spirit: and they that 
worship him must worship him in spirit and 


in truth” (John 4:23). Jesus also taught hu- 


mility and gentleness. He did not believe that 
it was justifiable to use violence even to de- 
fend oneself. Rank, wealth, and power were 
meaningless to the spiritual way of life that 
Jesus preached. Any man, rich or poor, who 
believed in him and lived as he taught would 
inherit eternal life. Such was God's message 
that Jesus brought to mankind, the Gospel, 
or “Good News,” of the “kingdom of God.” 

The teachings of Jesus were received with 
joy by the common people. But many patri- 
otic Jews turned from him once they 
realized that he would not lead them in a 
military revolt against the Romans. Many in 
Positions of wealth and authority distrusted 
him and were fearful of his doctrines. Since 
he claimed to be the Messiah, and all did not 


This bridge in Spain was part of the vast net- 
work of military roads that the Romans flung 
across Europe. Its strong and enduring sil- 
houette still impresses the traveler with a 
sense of Roman power. 


believe in him, he was charged with blas- 
phemy. He was then brought before Pontius 
Pilate, the Roman governor, accused of being 
“King of the Jews,” which implied a revolt 
against the authority of Rome. Jesus ac- 
knowledged that he was the Messiah, but 
said, “my kingdom is not of this world” 
(John 18:36). Pilate condemned him to death 
and gave orders that he be crucified, the 
usual punishment for rebellion against Rome. 
The account of Jesus’ life, death, burial, and 
resurrection was later told by his followers. 

Although the majority of the Jews did not 
accept Jesus as the Messiah, his teachings 
spread rapidly throughout the Roman 
Empire. Soon thousands of people began 
calling themselves Christians, or believers 
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entitled "Christ Healing the Sick,’ was made 
the seventeenth century. It shows Jesus, 


the kingdom of God” (Mark X. 14). 


in Christ, a Greek word for Messiah. Saul of 
Tarsus, a Jew who had been converted to 
the new religion and who knew the Greek 
language, became the Apostle Paul and car- 
ried the Gospel to the peoples of Asia Minor, 
Macedonia, and Greece. 

The Roman government continued to dis- 
trust both the Jewish and Christian reli- 
gions. After a rebellion against Roman rule, 
66-70 a.D., the Jews were crushed, and Jeru- 
salem, including the great temple, was largely 
destroyed. Many of the Jews left their na- 
tive land and thenceforth their descendants 
have been scattered among the nations of 
the earth. 

The Christians were in disfavor with the 
rulers of the Roman Empire because their re- 
ligion, like the religion of the Jews, for- 
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The story of Jesus has furnished. inspiration for artists of many generations. This etching, 


by the famous Dutch master, Rembrandt, in 


surrounded by the sick, receiving little children, of 
whom he said, “Suffer the little children to come unto m 


е and forbid them not, for of such is 


bade emperor worship. The Romans also a 
jected to the Christians’ religious disapprov 
of violence and worldly power. To look D 
ward constantly to the coming of the “King 
dom of Heaven” was an affront to the glory 
of the empire. As a result, Christianity was 
officially outlawed, 

But the simple and moving story of Jesus 
was appealing to the common people, who 
found it easy to understand, Above all, the 
Christian religion promised them an E 
lasting reward for their sufferings. It brouge 
to oppressed and downtrodden people 
throughout the empire a light of new hal 

Early Christianity was the religion large Y 
of the lowly, of slaves and the poor. Chris 
tians met and worshiped in secret. They 
risked punishment constantly for refusing 
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to worship the emperor. The Roman govern- 
ment ignored them for the most part, but oc- 
casionally there were savage persecutions. 
The courage with which Christians died for 
their faith awakened the admiration of many 
Romans. Often a Christian slave would tell 
his master or some member of his master’s 
family about this new religion, which ap- 
pealed to the kind and gentle everywhere. 


Christianity conquers the empire 


As the years passed, there were more and 
more Christians in every part of the empire. 
They were earnest persons and many of them 
were in positions of worldly importance. 
After the death of Diocletian, the general 
who succeeded him as emperor in the East 
granted religious freedom to the Christians. 


In Roman times, the Christians buried their dead in catacombs, complex systems of under- 
ground passages and rooms. Graves were cut into the walls, as shown in the left foreground 


of this picture. 


In times of persecution, the Christians often took refuge in the catacombs. Some catacombs 
contained large halls and chapels that could have been used for congregational worship. 


In the West, the ambitious young general 
Constantine, who was then hoping to become 
emperor of the Western Roman Empire, be- 
came interested in Christianity. When Con- 
stantine led his legions from Gaul into Italy 
against a powerful rival, he placed the sign 
of the cross on his flags. Immediately after 
the battle, which was a complete victory for 
him, Constantine made Christianity the state 
religion of the empire. Later another Roman 
emperor, Theodosius, forbade the worship 
of the pagan gods. With one exception, all 
later Roman emperors were Christians. 

As long as the Christian church was secret 
and illegal, its organization was very simple. 


It consisted of a bishop, and a few priests to. 


assist him, for each group of Christians. But 
when the whole empire became Christian, 
the church grew rapidly. 

At the head of the church were five men 
called patriarchs, in Rome, Constantinople, 
Jerusalem, Antioch, and Alexandria. These 
men were also the bishops of these cities. 
Below the patriarchs in rank were metropoli- 
tans, archbishops, and other bishops. Every 
city had its bishop; every province its arch- 
bishop. At times, all these dignitaries gath- 
ered together to make laws for the church 
and to decide just what Christian teaching 
should be on various points. The patriarch, 
or bishop, of Rome came to be considered as 
head of the church in western Europe, and 
later of the entire church (see pp. 185-186). 

Some of the teachings of Jesus can be in- 
. terpreted in several ways. As a result, there 
were fierce quarrels within the church. These 
were settled by holding councils of all the 
high church officials. Sometimes, however, 
the minority would not change their ideas, 
believing that their version was what Jesus 
real meant. These men broke away from 
the church and followed their own beliefs, 
They were then called heretics, and their be- 
liefs heresies. The most serious of these here- 
sies, called the Arian heresy after its leader, 
Arius, was accepted by several emperors. But 
eventually these heresies almost disappeared, 
and Christian doctrine became one through- 
out the ancient world, Those who subscribed 


to the universal Christian doctrine became 
known as Catholics. 


The Romans adapt Greek culiure 


The Romans learned much from the Greeks, 
and adapted Greek knowledge to their needs 
and problems. In astronomy and geography, 
some progress was made, but it was made by 
the successors of the Hellenistic scholars, 
rather than the Romans. An Egyptian 
scholar named Ptolemy ably summed up the 
world’s knowledge on both these subjects. 
Galen, a Greek from Asia Minor, was one of 
the most influential medical writers of all 
times. He studied in Alexandria and prac 
ticed medicine in Rome. The Roman conquer- 
ors did not destroy Hellenistic learning but 
used it to enrich their own life and thought. 

Rome and the other cities of the empire 
boasted palaces, temples, public buildings, 
stadiums, and baths. Many of these cities 
were supplied with water through great stone 
aqueducts, which ran for miles through the 
countryside, cutting straight through hills 
and spanning deep valleys оп huge 
pillars of stone. Walls wére built along 
sections of the frontier that had no natural 
defenses. The marvelous network of Roman 
roads was extended to connect the cities of 
the empire, For centuries after the fall of the 
Western Roman Empire, they were the chief 
means of land travel in western Europe. 

The Roman architects did not equal the 
Greeks as creators of beauty. Their loveliest 
buildings were small temples copied from 
Greek models. But the Romans were excel- 
lent architectural engineers. They com 
structed buildings far larger than the Greek 
ones, and they discovered how to roof a build- 
ing with a barrel-shaped stone vault. They 
also learned how to cover a large space with 
a great concrete dome, as shown in the plc 
ture of the Pantheon, page 159. The Roman 
buildings were large, magnificent, and solid. 

The Romans imported their painters an 
sculptors from the cities of the empire. Rome 
was adorned with statues of gods and em- 
perors in the Hellenistic style, for Roman art 
was chiefly a continuation of the Hellenistic 
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But the Romans excelled in vigorous and 
realistic portrait sculpture. 

Much has been learned about the interiors 
of Roman houses from the ruins of Pompeii, 
a city which was buried in ashes by an erup- 
tion of Mount Vesuvius in 79 A.D. and ex- 
cavated in the eighteenth century. If Pompeii 
is typical, many Romans decorated the walls 
of their houses with paintings. 

Some of these paintings were copied from 
Greek models, and were truly beautiful. 
Others showed originality, and were fan- 
tastic and grotesque. While Hellenistic art 
reigned in Rome, a new school of art was 
developing deep under the city, in the cata- 
combs where the Christians held their secret 
meetings. The purpose of this new art was 
not primarily to produce beauty but to 
teach religion. It was one source of later 
Christian art. 


Roman literature and. language influence 
later peoples 


There were two dominant languages in the 
Roman Empire—Latin and Greek. In general, 
Latin was the language of the West, where 
the people conquered by the Romans had no 
written language and no written literature 
of their own, and so adopted the language 
and literature of their conquerors. The peo- 
ples of the Eastern Empire continued to use 
Greek. Both Latin and Greek languages and 
literature were studied in the Roman schools, 
and an educated Roman knew both lan- 
guages. Books were written in Greek by men 
who lived in Rome itself. 

The great age of Latin literature was the 
period between 100 s.c. and 150 лр. Two 
bitter political enemies of the last days of the 
republic, Cicero and Caesar, were great au- 
thors. Cicero's works covered a wide range. 
He wrote calm philosophical essays on law 
and other subjects, and fiery political ora- 
tions. Perhaps his best known work is a series 
of orations against Caesars friend, Catiline. 
Like many political speeches they are not en- 
tirely truthful. But they had a marvelous ef- 
fect on their hearers and.still make fascinat- 
ing reading. They have remained models of 
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Shorthand systems were used even in Cicero's 
time. This illustration shows a page from a 
lexicon containing a system used. by Cicero's 
secretary, Tiro. Tiro's shorthand symbols are 
shown here before each Latin word. 


oratorical style for centuries. Caesar wrote 
an account of his conquest of Gaul, so that 
his fellow Romans might fully understand 
his accomplishments there. Since he was in- 
terested in telling his story simply and di- 
rectly with no literary frills, his Commentar- 
ies on the Gallic Wars has been widely used 
as an elementary Latin textbook for students. 

In the next generation of Latin writers, 
were the poets, Vergil and Horace, and the 
historian, Livy. This period, covering the 
reign of Octavian, is usually called the 
Augustan Age. Vergil is remembered chiefly 
for his magnificent epic poem called the 
Aeneid. This is the story of the legendary 
Trojan prince, Aeneas, whose descendants, 
according to legend, founded Rome. Mod- 
eled on the work of Homer, the Aeneid is one 
of the world's greatest masterpieces. Horace 
produced short poems of rare technical per- 
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fection. Livy wrote a history of Rome from 
its beginning to his own day. Unfortunately, 
only the first part of it has survived. 

The period after the Augustan Age was 
much less brilliant. Perhaps the most dis- 
tinguished figure was the historian Tacitus, 
a brilliant writer, to whom we owe most of 
our knowledge of the history of Rome under 
the early emperors. 

The Romans writers produced many works 
that deserve a place in any collection of the 
world's great literature. This is not, however, 
the chief reason why they are important. For 
some 1200 years after the breakup of the 
Roman Empire, Latin remained the interna- 
tional: language of learning in Europe. All 
the scholars during this long period learned 
Latin by studying the works of the: ancient 
Roman authors. European and American 
literatures are full of references to these 
writers. The statesmen who shaped the goy- 
ernments of England and the United States 
had read the Roman historians and essayists. 
For this reason, the ideas expressed by the 
Roman writers have played an enormous 
part in shaping the world we live in today. 

In philosophy, the Romans were not 
original thinkers. They did little to advance 
man’s knowledge of himself and the world 
he lived in. They studied the Greek phi- 
losophers, but produced no great philosophy 
themselves. Most of their philosophical 
works, such as the Meditations of the 
Emperor Marcus Aurelius, were simply 
commentaries on other men's ideas. In 
general, the Romans were interested in phi- 
losophy mainly for its practical value as a 
substitute for religion in the conduct of life. 


Roman law—a priceless heritage of mankind. 


The chief contribution of Rome was the 


development of Roman law. The vast expe- 
riences of the Romans in governing other 
peoples gave them a mastery of the arts of 
law and government. 

As we have seen (p. 136), the Romans 
worked out basic rules of conduct which 
could be applied to any people. These rules 
were built up slowly as time went on. The 
Roman judges made specific decisions based 
on existing laws, but they did not always 
decide in the same way, and furthermore 
the laws themselves often changed. Naturally, 
there was much confusion. Someone had 
to go over the old laws and conflicting de- 
cisions and work them into an orderly sys- 
tem. This was several times attempted. 
Finally, the great task was completed, in 
584 a.D., in the reign of the Emperor Justin- 
ian, who ruled in the East. 

This work, known as the Code of Justinian, 
is the form in which Roman law was 
passed on to later ages. It is the sum and 
substance of what the Romans learned in 
thousand years about the art of government, 
the rights of individuals, and the principles 
of justice. It remains today one of the great 
est collections of legal and political wisdom 
in existence. 

The rules established by Roman law have 
profoundly influenced the legal systems of 
Europe. But they are far less important than 
the ideas behind them. The belief that there 
are ways to determine what is right an 
what is wrong, what is just and what 8 
unjust, for all people everywhere is one of 
the great ideas of all time. When President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt and Prime Ministe 
Winston Churchill in the Atlantic Pact stated 
the right of all men to the “four freedoms, 
they were making use of this basic principle 
of Roman law. 


USING WHAT YOU HAVE LEARNED 


l. What powers did Octavian have as: (a) prin- 
ceps, (b) proconsul for life, and (c) imperator? 
Why did he think it necessary to be both prin- 
ceps and dictator? What special position did 
Egypt hold in his scheme of government? 

2. What were some of the ways whereby an 
ambitious man became emperor of Rome? What 


is meant by Pax Romana, and why was it im: 
portant in the history of civilization? 


ү 2 : г empire 
3. How did Diocletian reorganize the € 
for defense against the “barbarians”? What we 
the permanent frontiers of the empire? 


4. What kinds of public buildings did the Ro: 
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mans erect? What does this tell you about 
Roman civilization? What kinds of tasks did 
Roman slaves perform? What were clients? 
5. How was life in the Roman Empire affected 
by: (a) Caracalla, (b) Diocletian, (c) Roman 
roads, (d) the civil wars (180-984 A.D.)? 

6. Why did the Romans think it important that 
subject peoples worship the emperor? Why was 
emperor worship a problem for Jews and Chris- 
tians? In the development of Christianity, what 
is the importance of: (a) Messiah, (b) Jesus, 
(c) Pontius Pilate, (d) Paul of Tarsus, (e) 
Constantine, (f) Theodosius, (g) heresy? 


7. What contribution to Roman civilization was 
made by: (a) Ptolemy, (b) Galen, (c) Cicero, 
(d) Caesar, (e) Virgil, (£) Horace, (g) Livy, 
(h) Tacitus, (i) Marcus Aurelius? In what way 
is useful information about Roman civilization 
supplied by: (a) aqueducts, (b) roads, (c) the 
Pantheon, (d) Pompeii, (e) the Justinian Code? 
8. During the Pax Romana, most Roman em- 
perors “were ‘good’ in the sense that they did a 
good job . . . of giving the Roman world peace, 
order, and efficient government.” (See p. 156.) 
What, in addition to “peace, order, etc.," must 
a government have in order to be good? Why? 
Can any government be “good” in which one 
man has as much power as the Roman emperors? 
Why or why not? 

9. The money “to erect magnificent buildings 
and to buy all the things the Romans needed for 
luxurious living” came largely from taxes col- 
lected in the provinces. In return, the provinces 
got the benefits of the Pax Romana. Was it a 
fair exchange? Give your reasons. 

10. Under the empire, the simple life of the 
days of the republic was replaced with the lux- 
urious life of the Hellenistic world. Was this a 
desirable or undesirable development? 

ll. It is a responsibility of government to “at- 
tempt to reduce the numbers of the poor . . . 
to remove the causes of poverty, or to find work 
for those who need it’? (See p. 159.) How 
would the Roman emperors have answered? 
How has the United States government answered? 
12. List the offices of state held by Octavian. 
For each office, list the powers which he exer- 
cised. Then write a brief statement proving that, 
although Rome was still technically a republic, 
Octavian was in reality an absolute monarch. 
See Chapter 27 of Ancient Times, 2 J-A: 
Breasted, and Chapter 14 of The Book of the 
Ancient Romans, by Dorothy Mills. 

13. Ilustrate, either with drawings or pictures, 
reasons for saying the Romans were civilized 
during the imperial period. (Check the definition 
of civilization in Unit 1.) 


14. Diocletian attempted to fix prices within the 
empire. He gave as his reasons: 

All men know that articles of traffic and ob- 
jects of daily use have attained exorbitant prices, 
four or eight times their true value . . . so that 
through the avarice of monopolists the provision- 
ing of our armies becomes impossible. 


Some of the fixed prices were: 


Rye (per bu.) $0.45 
Common wine (per qt.) .22 
Common oil (per qt.) 18 
Pork (per lb.) 07 
Beef (per lb.) 05 
A pair of chickens 26 
Oysters (a hundred) 43 
Eggs (a hundred) 43 
Field laborer's wages (and food) a day $0.11 
Mason's wages (and food) a day .22 
Carpenter's wages (and food) a day .22 
Barbers wages (per person) .09 
To the rhetorician or sophist 1.09 
To the lawyer for an inquiry 1.09 


Compare the real wages of Diocletian’s sub- 
jects with the real wages of the people of your 
community. 


15. Where and how are the following religious 
terms now used: (a) patriarch, (b) metropoli- 
tan, (c) archbishop, (d) bishop? 


READINGS FOR UNIT 4 


Many general works contain sections on the 
Romans, among them The World Book Encyclo- 
pedia and Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia, 
Wallbank and Taylors Civilization Past and 
Present, Volume 1, Chapters 6 and 7, and W. H. 
Van Loon’s The Story of Mankind, Chapters 
22-27. 

Some special aspects of Roman Ше are treated 
in Lewis Browne's This Believing World, Book 
2, Chapter 5; in W. H. Van Loon's The Arts, 
Chapters 9 and 11; in Mark Van Doren's An- 
thology of World Poetry; and in Carl Van 
Doren’s Anthology of World Prose. 

The record which the Romans wrote about 
themselves is told in G. W. and L. S. Botsford’s 
A Source Book of Ancient History, Chapters 28- 
45, and in Plutarch’s Lives of Illustrious Men. 
The latter will be particularly interesting to those 
who would like to know more about the out- 
standing personalities of the Roman world. 

Chapters 22-80 in Ancient Times, by J. H. 
Breasted, contain a careful summary of Roman 
history and Dorothy Mills’ The Book of the An- 
cient Romans is a most readable treatment of 
this period. Grant Showerman’s Rome and the 
Romans discusses most aspects of Roman life. 
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Roman advances on the accomplish- dams and irrigation systems made mud 
USE OF ments of earlier periods lay mostly in the of North Africa agriculturally useful, Met 
NATURAL relatively large size of their activities. Fer- als were mined on a large scale, chiel 
RESOURCES tile parts of the Roman Empire were used with slave labor. 


to grow food for the great cities. Extensive 


The Romans invented few new ma- 
USE OF chines, but they did improve on some 
TOOLS already in existence. They used water- 
AND POWER power for mills more extensively than had 


The Romans had little interest in knowl- 
INCREASE 
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improved calendar and made advances 
KNOWLEDGE in agriculture, engineering, and building 
coustruction. They made greater contribu- PaSa 


Perhaps Rome's greatest achievement 
lay in the area of government. The ей 
republic governed Rome effectively, and 
the Romans were masters of the att? 
ruling conquered peoples. After the Ron 


DEVELOPMENT 
OF 
GOVERNMENT 


Late Roman society was composed chiefly 
ORGANIZATION of the very rich and the very poor. The 
OF nobles and merchants were extremely 
SOCIETY wealthy and lived luxuriously. They were 
supported by vast numbers of laborers, who 
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The Roman's chief expression in art was 
in public buildings of dignity and grandeur. 
They borrowed from the Greeks, but devel- 
oped thearch and the dome, allowing larger 
buildings and a greater enclosure of space. 
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earlier peoples. They used animal power 
in transportation on their excellent system 
of roads. Comr 
and more ef 


M EV COLD CODES OF LAW 
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tions in both politics and law. The work of 
the Roman lawyers as assembled in Justin- 


ian's code has not been excelled and has 
influenced all later legal systems. 


Republic broke down, able emperors devel- 
oped what was perhaps the most efficient 
large political structure ever created. Un- 
der later emperors, Roman government 
became corrupt and ineffective. 


Worked on great agricultural estates or in 
shops and offices. Many of these laborers 
Were slaves. The rights of the individual, 
if he was a citizen, were strictly-observed. 


the Middle East, and spread throughout 
the empire. Since Rome was a unified state, 


new religions or new ideas could spread 
rapidly. 


They developed realistic portraiture and 
also mural painting, from which early 
Christian art borrowed. Two of their great- 
est poets were Vergil and Horace. 
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UNIT MAP 5 
THE WORLD ABOUT 750 A.D. 


The world map had changed greatly by 750 д.р. The vast 
Roman Empire had disappeared, and only memories of 
Roman Civilization still existed in western Europe. In Asia 
Minor and southeastern Europe, the civilization built by the 
Greeks and Romans had lived through centuries of change 
and had become Byzantine Civilization, Perhaps the most 

striking feature of this map is the huge Moslem Empire which 
included many lands once ruled by the Romans, and in which 
the Moslem Civilization had reached its height. 

Chinese Civilization, too, was flourishing in 750 A.D. After 
centuries of disorder, the T’ang Dynasty had brought peace 
and prosperity to much of the Far East. In India, however, 
the Gupta Empire had fallen and the Hindus had entered a 
long period of disunity. In Central America, th 
period of Mayan Civilization had come and g 
men were building new cultures, 
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The One World of Rome Becomes Three 


With the decline of the Roman Empire, a 
new era in the history of mankind begins, 
Western Europe rather than the Mediter- 
ranean area became a center of historical 
interest, for the civilizations of Greece and 
Rome were succeeded by a new civilization 
arising in the west. But the decline of the 
Roman Empire was not a rapid one. Actu- 
ally Roman society was in the process of 
disintegration for about 600 years. These 
were years of transition from classical to 
medieval times. 

The gradual decline of the Empire is not 
as important today as what happened in 
consequence. The Teutonic invaders, who 
swept through the crumbling defenses of the 
Empire, merged with the subjects of impe- 
rial Rome to create a new fusion of peoples. 
Roman law was replaced by church law, 
and the popes acquired much of the power 
formerly wielded by the emperors. 

The new rulers and the new peoples to- 
gether created a new civilization on the 
foundations of the old. While the Teutons 
were gradually absorbing the culture of the 
Empire, civilized ways of living were pre- 
served by the Church. The Church and its 
institutions kept learning alive and nurtured 
the values which give meaning and dignity 
to life. 

Meanwhile, the Eastern. Empire, which 
continued powerful, was gradually trans- 
formed into the Byzantine Empire. The fabu- 
lous city of Constantinople, founded in 330, 
was for centuries the center of a thriving 
Byzantine civilization, Not until 1453, shortly 
before America was discovered, did Con- 
stantinople fall to the Turks. 

This eastern civilization inherited much 


from the power of Rome and the learning - 
of Greece. Strategically located, Constantin: = 
ople became a highway of cultural exchange | 
between East and West. Moslem, Jew, and 
Christian met in her rich bazaars; Greeks and 
Egyptians in her temples and museums 
Representatives from the four corners of the 
earth met at the luxurious imperial court of 
the Byzantine Empire. From there ideas 
traveled westward to Europe and eastward 
to the remotest lands, Even far-off Russia 
felt the power of Constantinople. Through 
her influence, Russia and other Slavic lands 
acquired the Greek alphabet as well as the 
Greek version of Catholic Christianity. 

At the Emperor Justinian's order, БОШ 
laws of the past centuries had been codified. 
In the schools and universities Greek thought 
was studied and revised. Greek and Oriental 
art forms were blended to build such mon- 
uments to religion as the great cathedral of 
St. Sophia. The military strength of the 
Byzantine Empire protected western Europe 
from attack by various eastern peoples. Time 
after time, Persians, Arabs, and Turks, bat 
tered at its frontiers only to be rebuffed. 
Victory would have left the road to Europe 
open. e j 
In Arabia, meanwhile, a new religion Е. 
а new leader had appeared. The prophe 
Mohammed gave fame to his land and ma e 
his religion, Mohammedanism, a ig 
faith. Less than a century after Mohamme : 
death, his followers had swept westward as 
far as the Pyrenees in Spain and establish 
à vast empire. And the Mohammedans, like 
the scholars of Constantinople and -— 
dria, passed on the learning of ancien 
Greece and Rome to western Europe. 
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1. Roman Civilization Gives Way to Darkness in the West 


T» 


When the Emperor Marcus Aurelius died 
in 180 a.D., almost all of the civilized people 
in the world, except those in China and 
India, lived within the borders of the Roman 
Empire. To the people of the empire it 
was, indeed, “one world." And to them it 
probably seemed impossible that the empire 
should ever fall. Yet five or six hundred years 
after the death of Marcus Aurelius, the great 
empire that he knew was gone. The Medi- 
terranean world had changed so greatly that, 
over wide areas where Roman civilization 
once flourished, even the memory of it was 
all but lost. And from the remains of the old 
Roman Empire there had arisen three new 
worlds—western Europe, the Greek East, and 
a new empire known as the Moslem Empire 
(see picture-map, p. 199). 

After the fall of Rome, the people of west- 
ern Europe were no longer bound together 
by one government, But they were united 
culturally by the Christian church, organized 
under the leadership of the Bishop, or Patri- 
arch, of Rome. 

The Eastern Empire, although much 
changed, survived until the fifteenth cen- 
tury. It was governed from Constantinople 
and was for the most part under the religious 
leadership of the Patriarch of Constantinople. 

These two divisions—western Europe and 
the Greek East, owed their origin to Diocle- 


THE ROMAN EMPIRE 


The Roman Empire did not suddenly 
“fall” as the result of some great catastrophe. 
It was not a house of cards, to be demolished 
by an unexpected gust of ill wind. The end 
came gradually, after centuries of slow de- 
cline. Those who lived while it was happen- 
ing probably did not realize that any great 
change was taking place. But during a pe- 
tiod of 300 years, from about 200 to 500 A.D., 


tian’s division of the empire (p. 157). After 
the breakup of the Roman Empire, they con- 
tinued to grow further apart with the pas- 
sage of time. The Moslem Empire was 
founded by tribes of Arabian nomads, who 
had become united under a fiery religious 
leader, Mohammed. 

The period of the Middle Ages, as the years 
from 500 to 1500 a.p. are called, was marked 
by threefold contests between western Euro- 
peans; the peoples of the Greek, or Eastern, 
Empire; and the Moslems. Differing ın cus- 
toms, traditions, and religion, these three 
groups contended with one another for 
power. The history of the Middle Ages is 
partly the story of these contests. It is also 
the story of the struggle of all these peoples 
to defend themselves against outside in- 
vaders-adventurers called vikings from 
Scandinavia, Slavs from central Europe (see 
chart, p. 29), and wild barbarian Mongols, 
a Mongolian people from the plains of Asia. 
First of all, however, it is the story of the 
fall of the Roman Empire in the West, of 
western Europe’s descent into barbarism and 
of its slow emergence into a medieval, or 
Middle Ages, civilization. This story is of 
especial interest because the medieval civili- 
zation of western Europe is, in many ways, 
the forerunner of our own Western European 
Civilization. 


FALLS IN THE WEST 


the prosperity of the empire declined. Trade 
between the cities fell off, and traders, mer- 
chants, and craftsmen, who lived by com- 
merce, became less and less prosperous. Since 
many of the emperors were weak and igno- 
rant, they could not control the army. As in 
the last days of the republic, there was almost 
constant civil war. 

Even after Diocletian and Constantine re- 
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organized the government (p. 157), condi- 
tions were not much better. These men were 
ruthless, autocratic emperors, who vastly in- 
creased the taxes the people were forced to 
pay. Weighed down with heavy taxes, their 
prosperity gone, many people became little 
more than slaves. 

In these disturbing times, even a freeborn 
Roman was no longer allowed to choose his 
own occupation but was compelled by law 
to follow that of his father. In this way, the 
emperors hoped to see that certain essential 
trades were followed, even if they no longer 
seemed profitable. Furthermore, many a small 
farmer became so poor that he accepted a 
position as a sort of tenant farmer on the 
estate of some rich landowner. His children 
were born into this same position. These 
tenant farmers, or coloni, could not leave 
their master’s estate without his consent. 
They paid part of their rent by working for 
him. 


While the small freemen were being forced 
to become semifree coloni, the condition of 
the slaves was improving. The Christian 
church consistently opposed slavery and en- 
couraged masters to free their slaves. As 
the Roman armies were no longer conquer- 
ing enemy peoples, the supply of new slaves 
was small. The great landowners found it 
difficult to get enough slaves to work their 
vast estates. It was much easier to divide 
most of an estate among coloni, who would 
supply labor for cultivating the landowner’s 
“home farm.” 

The landowner also imported free Ger- 
mans from beyond the frontiers and accepted 
free farmers who were fleeing the tax col- 
lector. They also freed their slaves on con- 
dition that they become coloni. Thus, all 
the people who worked the land with their 
own labor became coloni—predecessors of 
the serfs of the Middle Ages. 

All in all, the Roman people were too poor 
to support their expensive government; and 
they were too miserable and dispirited to 
care what became of it. Thus weakened from 
within, the empire became an easy prey to 
attack from without. 


Who were the enemies who eventually con. 
quered the Romans and brought an end to 
their civilization in the west? Where did 
they come from? 


The Teutons spread out over Europe 


The Romans had always been forced to 
defend themselves against various barbaria 
tribes outside their territory. The people who 
eventually destroyed the Western Roman 
Empire were tribes of Teutons (pp. 18 
and. 157). 

The Teutons had been living on the shores 
of the Baltic Sea in the regions that are now 
southern Sweden, Denmark, and понет 
Germany, as early as 500 в.с. At that time, 
the Persians were preparing to attack Greece, 
and the Romans had recently driven out their 
Etruscan kings. 

From 500 в.с. to 1000 4». tribe after 
tribe of Teutonic peoples left the shores of 
the Baltic to seek new homes. No onm 
knows the reasons for their migrations 
Probably, as their numbers increased, they 
were driven to emigrate by the need for more 
land. In a great wave of migration between 
500 в.с. and 200 A.D., the Teutonic tribes had 
spread out over much of Europe, displacing 
many of its earlier inhabitants. 

By 150 в.с. the Teutons had crossed the 
lower Rhine and occupied the region that is 
now the Netherlands and Belgium. By the 
time Caesar became governor of Gaul, шщ 
59 B.C., a great Teutonic leader, Ariovistus 
had already led his warriors across the upp 
Rhine and established settlements of more 
than 100,000 Teutons in the region that В 
now called Alsace. War followed when Ant 
vistus insisted on bringing more Teutons into 
Gaul, against the expressed wishes of Caes? 
Caesar defeated the forces of Ariovistus al 
hurled them back across the river. He 
quered them again in Belgium and за 
them subjects of Rome. But the settleme? 
Ariovistus had established in Gaul were ? 
lowed to remain. 

Later, Octavian's generals conducted Р 
series of offensive campaigns against F 
Teutons and conquered the country betwe 
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the Rhine and Elbe rivers. This land the 
Romans were unable to hold. Teutonic forces 
destroyed a large Roman army and swept 
back to the Rhine. For some 500 years, this 
river was the boundary between the Teutonic 
lands and Roman Gaul. 

In the meantime, other tribes of Teutons 
һай been moving southeast across the plains 
that are now Poland and the Ukraine. By 
200 a.D., all of the former Celtic lands, with 
the exception of Ireland and Scotland, had 
become part of the Roman Empire, and the 
Teutonic peoples faced the frontiers of the 
empire from the mouth of the Rhine to the 
Black Sea. 


How the Teutons lived and how they 
cooperated in war 


What were these people like, who found 
themselves face to face with the greatest 
empire in the world? According to Tacitus, 
the Roman historian, the Teutons had “fierce 
blue eyes and reddish hair; great bodies espe- 
cially powerful for attack, but not equally 
patient for hard work.” He said they were, 
‘little able to withstand heat and thirst, 
though by climate and soil inured to cold 
and hunger.” They did a little farming, and 
most of them made their living largely by 
hunting and cattle raising. This was one rea- 
son why they needed a great deal of land. 

There were many different tribes of Teu- 
tonic peoples, but they all spoke similar 
languages and had certain customs in com- 
mon. All were warlike and admired courage 
and fighting ability. Their chief god was 
Odin, or Woden, the god of war and of brave 
men slain in battle. Another of the Teutonic 
gods was Thor, the red-haired god of thunder 
and lightning. 

All the Teutons had very loose systems of 
government. In time of peace, they were 
tuled by councils of the older and wiser war- 
riors. Since their way of life was simple, they 
needed little formal government. Asa result, 
the Teutons disliked any sort of restraint. 
Their habits of life made them violent in- 
dividualists and they loved freedom. 

In time of war, the Teutons gathered in 


bands under the command of chieftains who 
were chosen for their ability as leaders. These 
bands might be either large or small, At one 
time, a few hundred men would follow a chief 
on a plundering raid. At another time, a 
whole people would follow one leader in a 
great attack on the Roman frontier. The chief 
and members of his band were bound to- 
gether by special oaths. The warriors 
promised to obey the chief and to serve him 
faithfully in every way. He, in turn, promised 
to see that each man had the necessary equip- 
ment for war and his fair share of all booty 
taken. These arrangements were called by 
the Romans comitatus, or companionship. 


The Teutons begin to influence Roman life 


The picture-map on pages 178-179 shows 
the names of the more important Teutonic 
tribes and the places where they were living 
about 370 А.р. These various tribes differed 
somewhat from one another. The Franks, 
Vandals, and other Teutons who lived along 
the banks of the Rhine had been in contact 
with the Romans for a long time. They were 
no longer wandering huntsmen and herders 
of cattle, but had become farmers. Many of 
them had joined the Roman army. But in 
one respect, Rome had not influenced these 
Rhineland Teutons. They were still wor- 
shipers of their ancient gods, Thor and Odin. 

Other tribes of Teutons, the Burgundians 
and the Goths, lived on the grasslands north 
of the Danube River. These people were 
much more strongly influenced by Rome 
than those who lived along the Rhine. The 
Franks and Vandals along the Rhine faced 
a remote frontier of the empire, while the 
Goths and Burgundians north of the Danube 
faced the regions around the Aegean and 
Black seas—regions which had been civilized 
for a long time. 

About 340 a.D., the tribes near the Danube 
were converted to Christianity by Roman 
missionaries. Unfortunately for the peace of 
Europe, these missionaries were heretics, 
members of the Arian group (p. 164). As 
a result, their converts were feared and 
distrusted by regular, or orthodox, Catho- 
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lics. But the influence of Roman civilization 
and Christian teaching made these Arian 
Teutons along the Danube less fierce and 
cruel than the Teutonic tribes which lived 
near the Rhine. Ў 
Nonetheless, some of these people—the 
Goths in particular—were excellent fighters. 
The Goths were divided into two great 
groups—East Goths and West Goths. They 
lived a nomadic life on the plains of southern 
Europe and had become expert horsemen, 
In battle, they charged the enemy at full 
gallop, waving their spears and swords. As 
they were big men and rode large, strong 
horses, their charges were very effective. ' 


During the Roman civil wars of the third. 


century A.D., various bands of Teutons broke 
through the frontier lines and plundered the 
border provinces. Diocletian drove. them 
back (p. 157), and restored order along the 
frontier. 

Although there were such periods of war- 
fare during which the Teutons attacked the 
Roman lines, there were also times of peace 
when all was quiet along the border. Then, 
while the Roman soldiers might stay in their 
forts, Roman merchants wandered across the 
border into the lands of the Teutons. Roman 
ornaments and household articles were sold 
throughout the Teutonic lands, Moreover, 
more and more Teutons gradually entered 
the empire as soldiers or as farmers looking 

‘for new land, 

The Teutonic people soon began to play 
an important role in Roman life. In the fourth 
century A.D., Roman generals often hired 
Teutonic soldiers to help defend the frontier, 
Frankish war bands along the lower Rhine 
were in the pay of Rome and helped to hold 
the frontier against the rest of the F ranks, 
Many Teutonie soldiers rose to high rank in 
the Roman army. In the early fifth century 
A.D., two of the commanders-in-chief of the 
Roman troops in Italy were men of Teutonic 
blood. The great Roman senators had body- 
guards of Teutonic warriors, and Teutonic 
farmers worked their fields, Many Roman 
soldiers were Teutons by birth, and large 
barbarian colonies dotted the empire. 


These peoples along the Roman frontiers 
did not think of the empire as an enemy land, 
but rather as a desirable place to live in. The 
empire was rich and its people lived lue 
uriously, Sometimes the Teutons simply 
wanted to plunder the rich cities, but more 
often they wished to be allowed to live near 
them in peace. 


The Huns sweep out of Asia 
and displace the. Goths 


Conditions might have continued much the 
same for some time if a new group of in- 
vaders had not suddenly come out of the 
grasslands of Asia. These were the Huns-a 
people who were to throw all Europe into 
confusion. Their original homeland was the 
pastureland of the region that is now Man- 
churia. 

The Huns were a small, fierce, Mongolian 
people, whose hard nomadic life had made 
them strong and able to bear great hardship. 
They rode small, tough ponies and spent 
much of their time in the saddle. Their 
favorite weapon was the bow and arrow, 
which they were able to shoot even while 
riding at full gallop. 

"uid in the fourth century A.D., these fierce 
warriors attacked the East Goths and drove 
them back against the West Goths (see К 
ture-map, pages 178-179). The West Goths, 
in turn, were thrown against the RO 
frontier in the area lying along the gre 
bend of the Danube. d 

The West Goths were terrified and Берре 
the Roman government to give them shelter 
in the empire. In 876 a.p., they were allowe 
to cross the Danube into Roman terr 
For a time there was peace, but the M 
Gothic chiefs soon quarreled with the ue 
officials and began to plunder the cout 
side. The Emperor Valens marched ag 
them at the head of his legions, and the 1 
armies met near the city of Adrianople Е: 
378 a.D. The heavy Gothic cavalry ove. 
the Roman legions and wiped them E 
Valens himself was killed. The Киш ў 
part of the Roman Empire now lay at 
mercy of the Goths. 
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Rome is taken first by the Goths 
and then by the Vandals 


Fortunately, the Gothic warriors did not 
consider themselves enemies of Rome but 
allies who had been badly treated. They 
made peace with Valens’ successor and 
settled down quietly in the lands north of 
the Aegean Sea. For about 12 years, all went 
well, but toward the end of the fourth cen- 
tury a young, able, and ambitious man 
named Alaric became chief of the West 
Goths. Alaric felt that the Romans were still 
treating his people unfairly. Under his leader- 
ship, they entered upon plundering expedi- 
tions, and were once turned back from Italy 
itself. 

For some years, the West Goths wandered 
about north of the Alps. Finally, they swept 
into Italy once more and, in 410 A.D., cap- 
tured Rome itself. They plundered the city 
of all the treasure they could find, but caused 
little destruction or bloodshed. Then they 
moved on to the north and occupied southern 
Gaul. There they settled down, still con- 
sidering themselves allies of Rome. Alaric 
had died on the march, and his successors 
tuled, in theory at least, as the agents of the 
Roman emperor. 

The West Goths were gentle conquerors. 
They obliged the people of southern Gaul 
to support them, but did little harm other- 
wise. Although they were Arian heretics, 
they showed little enmity to the regular 
Catholic clergy of the region. Some years 
after the West Goths became established in 
southern Gaul, a part of them moved on into 
Spain. By the middle of the fifth century 
A.D., they were in control of both of these 
regions. 

While the West Goths were wandering 
about north of Italy, another Teutonic tribe, 
the Vandals, began to migrate. The Vandals 
were wild warriors and devastated the 
Country as they passed through. Their route 
across Gaul, Spain, and North Africa can be 
Seen on the picture-map on the two follow- 
ing pages. In 455 A.D, coming by ship from 
North Africa, they took and plundered 


In their sack of Rome, the Vandals destroyed 
many monuments of art and literature. To 
this day people use the word vandalism to 
describe the willful or ignorant destruction 
of works of value and beauty. 


Rome. As the Vandals were far less Roman- 
ized than the West Goths, the city suffered 
heavily. 

The plundering of Rome by the West 
Goths and the Vandals made a profound im- 
pression on the people of the empire. Twice 
the proud city that had conquered and ruled 
the Mediterranean world had been devas- 
tated by barbarians. The downfall of civiliza- 
tion seemed at hand. 


The Huns are defeated and leave Italy 


For some years after their assault on the 
Goths, the Huns, who had caused many of 
the Teutonic migrations, had been largely 
occupied by quarrels among their leaders. 
But eventually, one chieftain, Attila, over- 
came his rivals and became leader of the 
Huns. In 451 A», he led them across the 
Rhine into Gaul. There they were met by a 
mixed army. Frankish war bands in the pay 
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THE BARBARIAN CONQUEST 
OF EUROPE 


The year 372 A.D. was a fate- 
ful one for Europe. At its begin- 
ning the Roman Empire seemed 
destined to continue indefinitely 
its unquestioned rule of the West- 
ern World, True, the prosperity 
of the western half of the empire 
was sharply declining. There had 
been serious civil warfare, But the 
Roman legions still patrolled the 
long borders of the empire and 
any large-scale invasion by the 
restless Teutonic tribes shown on 
Map 1 seemed impossible. 

Then, in 372, the Huns, a fierce 
nomadic people from central 
Asia, crossed the Volga River, 
(Map 2). These hard-riding, ruth- 
less warriors threw themselves on 
the Goths, who lived around the 
northwestern shores of the Black 
Sea, This was the key event which 
began the collapse of the Roman 
Empire in Europe. 

Terrified by the approach of 
the Huns, the West Goths were 
given permission by the emperor 
in Constantinople to cross the 


Danube River into the empire. | 


There they lived peaceably 

enough for a short time, They soon 

began to rebel at Roman restric- 

tions, however, and in 378 they 

defeated a Roman army in a 

great battle at Adrianople, as 
. shown on Map 2. 


event in the barbarian conquest 


| of Europe. During the next 150. 
years barbarian tribes, no longer 


This battle was the second key 


in awe of the Roman legions, 
moved almost at will through the 
western part of the empire, The 
most important of these move- 
ments are shown on Map 2, 
Asthey moved through Europe, 
the Teutonic tribes completely 
destroyed the Roman system of 
government, Twice they captured 
and plundered Rome itself. The 
emperors in Rome gradually lost 
all authority over the army, whose 
ranks were being filled with 
Teutons. Finally, in 476, a Teutonic 
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officer proclaimed himself em- 
peror and the collapse of the 
Western Empire was complete. 
In the meantime the Huns, 
under their inspired leader Attila, 
had continued their westward 
sweep. For a time they seemed 
likely to conquer all of northern 
Europe, Then, in 451, they were 
defeated in a great battle by an 
army in which Romans and Franks 
fought side by side. Two years 
later Attila died and the Huns’ 
power quickly evaporated, 
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of Rome, Roman legions from northwest 
Gaul, and West Gothic warriors from the 
south all combined to defeat the Hunnish in- 
vaders. 

The beaten Huns retired from Gaul and 
made their way over the Alps to Italy. 
They plundered northern Italy, but the news 
of fresh legions rushed from the east to de- 
fend Rome discouraged them from going 
farther. Also, the patriarch, or pope, of Rome, 
Pope Leo I, went to Attila's camp and 
begged him to leave Italy. This Attila agreed 
to do, possibly because he was well paid. 
The Huns retired north of the Alps into the 
valley of the Danube, After Attila's death, his 
sons quarreled among themselves, Some of 
the Teutons then rose in rebellion and utterly 
defeated the Huns. A few Huns remained 
in the Balkans, but many withdrew to the 
region which now makes up southern Russia, 


The Franks become the rulers of Gaul 


By the middle of the ffth century A.D., 
Roman Gaul was divided among a number 
‚ of rulers, who, while they were in theory 
agents of the Roman emperor, were really 
independent. Then, in the last quarter of the 
century, there appeared among the Franks 
an unusually able and ambitious leader, 
Clovis. Clovis led his Franks against a Roman 
Senator, who was ruling a section of western 
Gaul, and defeated him. Step by step, Clovis 
conquered all of Gaul except that held by 
the Arian Burgundians, A few years later, 
the sons of Clovis conquered the ‘Burgun- 
dians, and the Franks were masters of all 
Gaul. 

Clovis had been a worshiper of Thor and 
Woden, but he was converted to the Catholic 
faith. This made his Christian subjects more 
willing to cooperate with him, and gave him 
the support of the Catholic clergy and people 


‘in overcoming the West Goths, who were 
Arians. 


The Anglo-Saxons become the 
rulers of Britain 


While Rome had been losing Spain and 
Gaul, her farthest outpost, Britain, had also 


been attacked by Teutonic tribes. During 
the third and fourth centuries, the region 
which is now Denmark was inhabited by 
three closely related Teutonic peoples—the 
Angles, the Saxons, and the Jutes. Since the 
soil of Denmark was poor, these people were 
forced to seek their living from the sea by 
fishing. But they soon turned from fishing 
to piracy. For 150 years these Teutonic tribes 
continually raided the near-by coasts of 
Britain. This island was then occupied by 
the Britons, a largely Celtic people; but it 
was a Roman province, garrisoned by Roman 
soldiers. 

As long as the Roman legions remainedin 
Britain, the Teutons only dared to make quick 
raids,- seize what plunder they could, and 
get away before the troops could catch them. 
But early in the fifth century A.D., when the 
West Goths were threatening Italy, the 
Roman government called its legions’ home 
from Britain. Soon the Angies, Saxons, and 
Jutes were sailing up the rivers of Britain 
and settling along their banks. For a while, 
they took unoccupied land and seem to have 
maintained more or less peaceful relations 
with the Britons. But as the invaders i 
in numbers, they needed more room, ай 
wars broke out. 

The Britons had able leaders and fouglt 
well, King Arthur, according to legend, was 
one of the chiefs who led the Britons b 
their early struggle with the Teutonic Ш: 
vaders, The wars went on and on, and little 
by little the Britons lost ground. Eventually, 


i i m 
.they were driven into the extreme weste 


parts of their island—Cornwall and M 
In Cornwall, they finally became subjects 
of the Saxons, but in Wales they succeede 
in remaining independent. 2 

The conquest of Britain by the An 
Saxons, and Jutes was a far different p : 
from the conquest of Gaul by the West o 
and the Franks, The West Goths and the 
Franks simply conquered the people | 
Roman Gaul and set themselves up as E 
ruling class. The dialect of Latin spoken & 
the Celtic people of Gaul became Р 
language of their Teutonic conquerors 4 
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well. The Angles and Saxons, on the other 
hand, either killed or drove away the Britons 
and occupied their lands. Gaul, under the 
Franks, was a Roman province ruled by Teu- 
tonic warriors. Britain, under the Angles, 
Saxons, and Jutes, was a Teutonic country. 
It was not only conquered but colonized. 
The language of the Britons largely disap- 
peared after their conquest by the Angles, 
Saxons, and Jutes. Britain became “Angle- 
land,” or England—a Teutonic land with a 
Teutonic language. 


How the Empire in the East remained, 
though the Empire in the West fell 


We have now seen how the Western Em- 
pire gradually declined in power and, during 
the course of 300 years, was completely con- 
quered by barbarian tribes. During this time, 
emperors continued to rule in Rome and in 
Constantinople. The emperors of the Eastern 


Empire, as we shall see later, were able to 
drive out Goths and Huns who invaded their 
lands. The Eastern Empire; somewhat 
changed, continued to exist for another 
thousand years. 

The Western Empire, however, was fin- 
ished. During the fifth century, the emperors 
were scarcely more than figureheads—feeble 
men ruled by the armies, which were now 
mostly Teutonic and commanded by Teu- 
tonic officers. In 476 a.p., Romulus, the last 
emperor at Rome, was deposed by a Teutonic 
general and carried off to end his days in a 
villa near Naples. 

This was the end of the Western Em- 
pire. Italy, North Africa, Spain, Gaul, Brit- 
ain, and what is now western Germany— 
lands once patrolled by the proud legions 
of Rome and living in the light of Roman 
civilization—had fallen into the darkness of 
barbarian rule. 


THE DARK AGE OF EUROPEAN CIVILIZATION 


In general, the life of the people was much 
the same in all the lands ruled by the Teu- 
tonic tribes. For one thing, the Teutonic war- 
chiefs who called themselves kings had a 
very limited idea of the duties of a govern- 
ment. They were warriors, and fighting was 
their favorite occupation. They believed that 
the chief duty of a king was to lead his men 
in battle, When he was not fighting his 
business was to enjoy himself. The warrior- 
kings were mainly interested in food, drink, 
and the society of pretty women. 

These kings were simple barbarians, who 
loved the glitter of gold and silver ornaments 
and liked to have a large supply of them. 
But it never occurred to them that it was the 
duty of a government to keep order, protect 
the weak from the strong, repair roads and 
bridges, and generally see to the welfare of 
the people, The complicated and efficient 
Roman government had disappeared. 


The Christian church becomes an 
oasis of civilized living 
During the first part of the Middle Ages, 


from 500 to 1000 A.D., there was little besides 
the Christian church to prevent western 
Europe from becoming completely barbaric. 
When the German barbarians seized the 
Roman provinces, many of the imperial offi- 
cials disappeared. But in every land except 
Britain, the metropolitans, archbishops, and 
bishops of the church remained. Although 
the pagan Angles and Saxons wiped out 
Christianity in Britain, they themselves were 
converted toward the end of the sixth cen- 
tury, and the church was established in their 
lands. 

As we have seen, the Frankish and West 
Gothic kings were Christians. They and their 
wild warriors believed in the power of the 
church to lead them to everlasting life, and 
that serious infractions of the laws of God 
and the church could lead to hell. They 
respected and feared the church officials who 
held this great spiritual authority. As a re- 
sult, the church had enormous influence over 
these people. Moreover, the church was given 
extensive lands and many special privileges. 
For example, the members of the clergy, who 
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were used to the Roman courts, disliked the 
Teutons' crude ideas of justice. They there- 
fore persuaded the kings to allow the church to 
try all cases involving members of the clergy. 
The church also felt that one of its duties 
was to protect the weak and helpless. So the 
kings gave it full power to care for widows 
and orphans. In this way, the church took 
over many of the functions of government 
that were neglected by the new rulers. It 
became the only friend to whom the poor 
and oppressed could turn for aid. 

The civilizing influence of the church grew 
somewhat less as time went on. As the 
bishops educated in Roman schools died, less 
well educated men took their places. By the 
end of the sixth century, most bishops of 
western Europe were little different in back- 
ground and training from the Teutonic kings 
and their nobles. But even though some offi- 
cials of the church gradually became less 
civilized, its traditions were still strong. Here 
and there a saintly bishop appeared; and his 
influence held the savagery of the barbarian 
kings in check for a time. The standards of 
Christian life followed by some of the cler y 
may not have been very high, but the life of 
the clergy was higher than that of most men 
of the time, 


The monasteries help keep 
Christianity alive 


The chief influence that kept the church 
from falling too far into barbarism was that 
of the monasteries, Christianity had begun, 
in the first and second centuries, as the re- 
ligion of a small, persecuted group of be- 
lievers in a new idea. These early Christians 
had tried to follow the teachings of Jesus 
completely and exactly, But when Chris- 
tianity became the official religion of the 
Roman Empire, many people joined the 
church simply because it seemed the thing 
to do. The way of life preached by Jesus 
was a hard one, and these new, lukewarm 
Christians did not try to follow it exactly, 

This troubled true believers, Many of them 
decided that the only way by which one could 
live the true Christian life was to leave the 


active world and go to some quiet place with 
others who wished to follow exactly the 
teachings of Jesus. These people soon 
gathered in groups and drew up rules for a 
way of living that seemed to them to be in 
harmony with Jesus’ teachings. These com 
munities were called monasteries, and the 
men who lived in them, monks. The idea 
spread rapidly, and monasteries soon ap 
peared in all parts of the empire. Similar 
communities, called nunneries, were estab- 
lished for women. 

When the Teutonic invaders first swept 
into the provinces, many monks fled before 
them, but others remained. The barbari 
kings treated the monasteries with resped 
and gave them generous gifts of lands 
Naturally, the monasteries suffered from the 
general decay of civilization under the Tew 
tonic kings. Many men became monks simply 
because they hated war and wanted a quiet 
life. But others went into monasteries be- 
cause they wished to live the life of a true 
Christian. These were the men who com 
verted the Angles and Saxons, and later the 
Teutonic tribes east of the Rhine. They wete 
also the enthusiastic reformers who kept the 
barbarian bishops from forgetting entirely 
their duties as Christian clergymen. The fact 
that the church eventually Christianized the 
Teutons instead of being entirely barbarized 
by them was due largely to the monasteries: 

The success of a monastery depended very 
much on the rules that governed the life 0 
the monks. If these rules were too strict, most 
monks would not obey them. The monasteries 
of the fourth and fifth centuries had veiy 
severe rules which had been drawn up PY 
their enthusiastic founders. The monks wet 
expected to eat very little at any time, a0 E 
go without food for long periods. They M 
expected to spend most of their time praying 
and thinking about God. Most ordinary pe? 
ple, however sincere their beliefs, are 10 
capable of living such a life for long. р. 
às the monasteries admitted more and p 
simple, uneducated men seeking a quiet E ў 
the strict rules were soon forgotten. The E 
assigned to prayer and thought was, for t 
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average monk, simply an opportunity to enjoy 
himself as best he could. 

In the first half of the sixth century, an 
Italian monk named Benedict drew up a new 
set of rules for monastic life. In his monas- 
tery, the monks were kept busy all the time. 
A large part of the day was devoted to re- 
ligious services, but a comparatively short 
time was set aside for prayer and study. In 
addition, the monks were required to work 
long hours in the fields, to grow the food 
needed by the monastery. The food of the 
monks was plain but it was good and plenti- 
ful, and periods of fasting were few. It was 
a simple, healthy, vigorous Christian life, and 
one that could be followed by any man whose 
beliefs were strong and sincere. The picture 
below suggests something of the disciplined 
and ordered life of a Benedictine monastery. 

The Benedictine Rule became the model 
on which most western European monas- 
teries were based. The monks who followed 
this way of life made great contributions to 
civilization throughout the Middle Ages. As 
missionaries, they traveled to far and lonely 
places, built new monasteries, and labored 


hard to convert pagan peoples to the Chris- 
tian faith. They taught men the dignity and 
importance of work; they developed the best 
methods of tilling the soil then known. Some 
of the monks copied and preserved the writ- 
ten records and learned books of the past. 


Men's way of living declines 
under Teutonic rule 


As we have seen, the Teutonic kings paid 
little attention to government. And without 
the services of government, the civilization of 
the Romans quickly collapsed. One reason 
for this was the extreme difficulty of carrying 
on any sort of trade in the Teutonic king- 
doms. Roads were neglected and bridges 
fell to pieces. Continuous wars between the 
various kings made travel dangerous. Fur- 
thermore, the Mediterranean Sea, which had 
been the chief highway for the trade of the 
Roman Empire, became more and more un- 
safe. In the fifth and sixth centuries, Vandal 
pirates from North Africa plundered shipping 
between Italy and Spain. In the seventh 
century, the Moslems conquered North 
Africa, and their ships swept the seas. For 


Benedictine monks haying. Besides farming, the monks worked at such crafts as weaving and 
wine-making. Their labor helped make the monastery prosper. 


The monks were good builders. The well-cared for lawns, trees, and farm buildings reflect 
something of the peace and order of the monastic life. 


some 400 years, almost no ships of Christian 
nations sailed on the western Mediterranean. 
This was the final blow to the trade of west- 
ern Europe. Commerce never disappeared 
entirely from the land but, between the 
seventh and eleventh centuries, there was so 
little that it was of slight importance. - 

The decline of commerce quickly ruined 
industry. Craftsmen ceased to make their 
products when there were no traders to buy 

. them and distribute them among consumers. 
Industry gradually became localized, As the 
inhabitants of towns and cities lived by trade 
and industry, the towns and cities also dwin- 
dled. Sometimes they disappeared entirely. 
The great trading port of Marseilles, for ex- 
ample, became a small settlement of fisher- 
men. 

The disappearance of commerce and in- 
dustry meant that most people had to pro- 
duce, with their own hands, the food and 
clothing needed for themselves and their 
families. No longer could a man buy wool, 
make cloth, sell the cloth, and buy food with 
his profits. He had to have a piece of land 
‘on which he could raise his own food. If he 
wanted woolen clothes, he had to have his 
own sheep to produce the wool. No longer 
could he buy'pots and pans from a wandering 
peddler; he had to make his own as best he 
could. In a fairly short time, the conditions 
of life in western Europe were once more 
those of a primitive farming people. 

In this primitive way of living, land pro- 
duced the chief necessity, food. Land was 
therefore the only form of wealth that was 
of any importance, But the ordinary man 
had little chance of owning enough land to 
support his family. The land belonged to 
the kings, to their nobles, to the church, and 
to the Roman Senators who had survived the 
barbarian invasions. The ordinary man had 
to rent land from these great landowners, 
He paid his rent in the form of farm products 
and labor. Thus, the landowner was fed by 
his tenants. His tenants also made his clothes, 
built his house, cared for his flocks, and per- 

formed any other work he wished to have 

done. 


An “Age of Darkness” in the minds of men 


In ancient times, the modern idea thy 
every man has a right to free education wa | 
not widely accepted. Knowledge had to be | 
paid for. It was even considered dangeroi 
for the ordinary man to know too much. The 
educated men of Rome and Greece had usu 
ally been the great landowners and othe 
rich men—or, in some instances, the slava 
and freedmen connected with rich house. 
holds. Most people had neither the time no 
the money for an education. When the citis 
disappeared, therefore, most of Roman civil 
zation went with them. Only the great land 
owners still had the means to acquire educa: 
tion. And as time went on, even they lost in 
terest. By the end of the sixth century, the 
descendants of the Roman Senators were a 
uneducated as those of their Teutonic cor 
querors. The seventh and early eighth com 
turies were the true “dark ages.” The vas 
majority of men in western Europe had be 
come almost completely illiterate. 

A few rather feeble rays of light lessened 
the darkness. Churchmen had to have at least 
some knowledge of reading and M 
They had to read the church services, ay 
they had to write new copies of the EL. 
às the old ones wore out. The general eve 
of education in the church was low, but jus 
as there were occasional saints, there pe 
also occasional scholars, most of whom liv 
in monasteries, il 

When the Teutonic tribes overran on 
many learned monks fled to distant i 
There they kept their learning alive, a 
time when few bishops of the Fra P. 
church could read and write even bad La Р 
monks in Ireland were reading Greek. TM 
educated monks from Ireland eventually a 
verted the Angles and Saxons of wi. 
England to Christianity. They carried б 
love of learning with them to England antl 
monasteries they founded at Wearmou ob- 
Jarrow, on the shores of the North Se | 
tained scholars and books from Rome ? 
developed schools and libraries. In the б. 
century, these were the chief centers of le 
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ing in western Europe. In these monasteries, 
the Venerable Bede, the greatest scholar of 
his day, lived, wrote, and taught. The work 
of the scholars of Ireland and northern Eng- 
land was distinguished, but these men were 
very few in number and had little effect on 
the people about them. 


Twilight in Italy 


The fate of Italy itself was somewhat dif- 
ferent from that of the provinces of the 
Western Empire. Roman civilization went 
far deeper there than it did in Britain, Gaul, 
or Spain. Moreover, Italy was nearer to the 
surviving Eastern Empire. Throughout the 
sixth, seventh, and eighth centuries, the 
emperors in Constantinople considered Italy 
a part of their domains. But their control 
over it was weak indeed. 

Between the end of the fifth century and 
the beginning of the eighth, Italy was, in 
turn, conquered by the East Goths, retaken 
by the armies of Justinian, ruler of the East- 
ern Empire, and conquered again by another 
Teutonic tribe-the Lombards. By 700, the 
Lombards held all of the peninsula except 
the Adriatic coast, the extreme south, and 
Rome and its vicinity. The Eastern emperors 
continued to rule, through their officials, the 
Adriatic coast and the ancient Greek cities 
of Sicily and the southern tip of the penin- 
sula. Rome and its vicinity were, in theory, 
a part of the Eastern Empire, but were 
actually ruled by the Patriarch of Rome. 

Even under the fierce Lombards, learning 
never disappeared from Italy so completely 
as from the provinces. The traditions of 
civilization were too strong. There were still 
schools where a few men could learn the 
rudiments of reading and writing. The courts 
used simple handbooks of Roman law. The 
parts of Italy ruled by the emperors at Con- 
stantinople shared the civilization of the East, 
and Rome itself, under the popes; remained 
a center of Latin culture. 

One of the greatest services to civilization 
during the early Middle Ages was performed 
by the Italian monasteries. Many Benedic- 
tine monks devoted the hours of labor re- 


quired by their rule to producing copies of 
the books needed by the monasteries. St. 
Benedict was no friend of the pagan learn- 
ing of Greece and Rome, and he meant to 
have his monks copy only the works of Chris- 
tian authors. Fortunately, the monks did not 
choose very carefully, and as a result, many 
works of Cicero and other great Latin authors 
were copied, A large part of present-day 
knowledge of Latin literature comes from 
copies made by Benedictine monks. 


The pope of Rome gains in prestige 

From the day on which Constantine made 
Christianity the official religion of the em- 
pire, the five patriarchs of the church quar- 
reled continually as to which one was 
superior to all the others. The Patriarch of 
Jerusalem pointed out that his church was 
the original one, the church of Jesus’ home- 
land. The Patriarch of Antioch argued that 
his church had been founded by St. Peter, - 
chief of the twelve apostles. The Patriarch of 
Alexandria claimed that his church had 
apostolic origin. The Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople believed he should be supreme 
because his city was the residence of the em- 
peror. The Patriarch of Rome had two argu- 
ments to support his claim. His church, as 
well as that of Antioch, had been founded by 
St. Peter. And Rome was the ancient capital 
of the empire, the greatest city, the true 
center of the Roman world. 

In the seventh century, the Moslems, fol- 
lowers of Mohammed, of whom we shall read 
later, conquered Palestine, Syria, and Egypt 
(see picture-map, p. 199). This reduced the 
influence of the patriarchs of Jerusalem, Anti- 
och, and Alexandria, and eventually the 
Patriarchs of Rome and Constantinople each 
became head of his own church. 

Although the Patriarch of Rome had to 
contest with some of his fellows over the 
leadership of the Christian church as a whole, 
he had no rival in the Western Empire. The 
title of pope, or papa, originally given to all 
bishops, was beginning to be applied to him 
alone. The clergy of the West soon recog- 
nized him as their leader. In the “Age of 
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Darkness” this did not mean much. The Teu- 
tonic kings and their half-barbarian bishops 
paid little attention to the pope. But he was, 
nevertheless, a vital force in the church, It 
was a great pope, Gregory I, who sent mis- 
sionaries to convert the Angles and Saxons 
of southern England in the sixth century. The 
pope later extended his influence over all 
the Teutonic kingdoms. 

In Rome itself, the pope had a special posi- 
tion. During the years when Rome was still 
theoretically a part of the Eastern Empire, it 
was usually cut off from ready communica- 
tion with Constantinople. The governor who 
represented the Eastern Empire in the West 
did not live at Rome, but at Ravenna, on 
the Adriatic coast. Between Ravenna and 
Rome the country was held by the barbarians, 
As a result, the emperor rarely had an agent 
in Rome, and the city was ruled by its highest 
dignitary, the pope. Because of his continual 
quarrels with the Patriarch of Constantinople, 
the pope felt less and less inclined to obe 
the Eastern emperor and, by 700, he had 
become practically an independent prince, 
ruling Rome and the country about it, 


The pope as head of the Christian church 


During the eighth century, the popes in- 
creased their influence over the clergy 
throughout western Europe, and strengthened 
the position of the church, especially in Gaul. 

Early in the eighth century, a number of 
English monks crossed the North Sea to teach 
Christianity to their distant relatives, the 
Frisians, who lived in what is now the 
Netherlands. The most famous of these 
monks was a man from southwestern Eng- 
land, named Winfrith, later St. Boniface. 
Boniface was so successful in converting the 
Frisians and the Saxons who lived along the 
North Sea coast, that he was called to Rome 
by the pope. The pope commissioned him to 

ring order to the church organization in 
the West and sent him, with a letter of intro- 
duction, to Charles Martel, who was at that 
time the ruler of all the Franks. 
men made a good team. Charles conquered 
the Saxon lands nearest to his state, and Boni- 


i 
face converted the people who lived there 
to Christianity. 

When Charles Martel died, he was suc. 
ceeded by his son, Pepin, who had become a 
great friend and admirer of Boniface, This 
made it possible for Boniface to continue his 
work, The pope made Boniface archbishop 
of the land that is now Germany, and ordered 
him to join with Pepin in improving the con- 
dition of the church. A great council of all 
the higher clergy of the Frankish states was 
held. New rules were made for the church, 
and Pepin promised in the future to appoint 
abler men as bishops. The members of the 
clergy were directed to wear special clothes 
to distinguish them from the laymen, or mem- 
bers of the congregation. АП the monasteries 
in the Frankish states were to accept the 
Rule of St. Benedict. Finally, councils were 
to be held regularly to make new rules and 
to see that the old ones were carried out. f 

These reforms greatly strengthened the 
position of the Frankish church, Moreovel, 
Pepin conquered the Bavarians, who lived in 
what is now southeast Germany, and forced 
them to allow Boniface to reform their 
church. St. Boniface did not live to finish 
his task of converting the Saxons and 
Frisians. One day he cut down an oak tree 
that was considered sacred by the page 
and was killed by the enraged worshipers 0 
the tree. But he had done magnificent servite 
for the church and for civilization. 

The pope was now recognized as the E 
preme head of the Christian church by mo 
of the clergy of western Europe. But his posk 
tion in Rome itself was still not secure. Багу 
in Pepin's reign, the Lombards made up 
minds to occupy Rome. The pope left | 
capital and went to the Franks to ask ai 
from Pepin. Pepin gathered his аш 
marched into Italy, and defeated the d 
bards. He then presented the pope with i 
city of Rome, as a gift. This was the bep 
ning of the Papal States, which continued 
be ruled by the popes until 1870. he 

In return for his assistance against t 
Lombards, the pope gave Pepin his spem 
blessing as king of the Franks. This mà 
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Pepin's position sacred—somewhat like that 
of the priest-kings of the ancient Middle 
East. All the kings of the Franks and of 
France after Pepin's time believed that they 
ruled by God's special grace. When a new 


king came to the throne, he went to the 
cathedral of Reims, where the archbishop 
poured sacred oil on his head and solemnly 
crowned him. Lacking this ceremony, no one 
was considered to be truly the king of France. 


A KING OF THE FRANKS BUILDS A LARGE 
EMPIRE, BUT NOT A LASTING ONE 


Since the collapse of the Roman Empire in 
the West, much of Europe had been, as we 
have seen, a battleground for the constantly 
warring tribes of Teutons and Huns. Lack- 
ing any stable government, and with indus- 
try, commerce, and learning almost forgotten, 
the people had fallen back into a most primi- 
tive way of life. None of the kingdoms 
established by the Teutonic warrior-kings 
lasted long or was secure while it did last. 
The church alone offered men a refuge from 
the troubles of life and a dim memory of the 
civilization that once had been. During the 
first four centuries, 500 to 900, of the period 
known as the Middle Ages, conditions of life 
in the West grew worse and worse—with one 
exception. One great leader appeared, built 
a large and stable empire, and for a time, 
brought light into the darkness of Europe. 


Charlemagne establishes an empire 


When Pepin died in 768, he was succeeded 
by his son Charles, who has come to be called 
Charlemagne, or Charles the Great. This man 
was one of the greatest rulers the world has 
ever known. He was a skillful and energetic 
general, an able administrator, a wise Chris- 
tian, and a man of forceful personality. 

In his own day, Charlemagne was best 
known for his ability as a warrior. In a long 
series of campaigns, he built up a vast empire 
almost as large as the old Roman Empire of 
the West. From the Moslems who ruled in 
Spain he conquered the region now called 
Catalonia. He defeated the Saxons who still 
lived in what is now western Germany, and 
the Slavs from central Europe. In the year 
799, the pope again believed that he was in 
danger from the Lombards and asked Charle- 
magne for help. The Frankish king marched 


over the Alpine passes, defeated the Lom- 
bard army, and placed the crown of the 
Lombard kings on his own head. He thus 
added most of Italy to his empire. 

Charlemagne was a well-educated man 
for his time and probably knew a great deal 
about the history of the Roman Empire. It 
was only natural that he should feel that the 
man who ruled the ancient capital of the 
empire and most of its Western provinces 
should be considered Roman emperor. The 
writers of this time tell an amusing incident 
about his coronation. 

One day while Charlemagne was kneeling 
in the Cathedral at Rome, the pope slipped 
up behind him and crowned him Emperor 
of Rome. Historians suspect that Charle- 
magne arranged the scene, but it makes little 
difference. The important point is the re- 
vival of the idea that there should be an 
emperor who ruled all civilized men in the 
Western world. The statue pictured on page 
189 is believed to represent Charlemagne, 
and the globe in the horseman’s left hand is 
a symbol of world empire. This symbol 
shows the extent to which Charlemagne had 
revived the old Roman idea of world rule. 
As a matter of fact, Charlemagne was not 
so powerful as the Moslem ruler Harun-al- 
Rashid, who was then ruling in Bagdad. 
But Charlemagne was of great influence in 
the development of Western Civilization. 

Charlemagne’s greatness is shown by the 
fact that he was able to hold together under 
his rule so vast a territory and so many peo- 
ples at a time when civilization had almost 
disappeared. Charlemagne could not collect 
taxes, since there was little money in circula- 
tion, Hence he had no paid officials and no 
hired soldiers. The peoples he ruled differed 
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The title of "Augustus," assumed by Julius 
Caesar's nephew, Octavian, was brought back 
into use on Christmas Day, 800, when Pope 


Leo III crowned Charlemagne as emperor. 
It is said the eople shouted, “Life and victory 
to Charles, the most pious Augustus, crowned 
great and peaceful emperor by God.” 


in language, in customs, and in traditions, 
They had no common bond except their re- 
spect for his might as a warrior. 

Charlemagne had an army of men, sworn 
to serve him, which was strong enough to put 
down any revolt. To learn of any possible 
source of trouble before it broke out, he sent 
special agents through the whole empire 
every year. These men were called missi 
dominici, or messengeis of the lord. They 
went in pairs, a clergyman and a warrior, 
and never followed the same route two years 
in succession. Charlemagne drew up com- 
plete instructions for these agents, and these 
documents are the best source of information 
about the conditions of life in his empire, 
For example, Charlemagne and his court de- 
pended for food and clothes on the produce 
of his own lands. The missi were to inspect 
carefully the methods of farming used on 
these estates and to report on the efficiency 
and honesty of the managers. 

Most of the law in the empire was local, 
the ancient customs of the various peoples, 


but Charlemagne occasionally issued decrees 

that were to be obeyed throughout his empire, 

The missi were to see that these decrees were 
strictly enforced. Т hey played an important 

part in holding the empire together, but they 

had no force of their own. They were effec. 

tive only because of the military power of the 

great emperor. 

Charlemagne showed his interest in leam- 
ing in a variety of ways. When he cameto the 
throne, the Frankish bishops wrote him letters 
of congratulation. In his replies, he pointed 
out that many of the bishops used bad gram- 
mar and ordered them to start schools in 
which members of the clergy should be taught 
to read and write properly. These schools were 
founded, and although some disappeared 
in the years of confusion that followed Сш. 
lemagne's death, Europe was never again 
quite so dark as it had been. Charlemagne 
himself established a school in his palace and 
brought to it as teachers the most learned 
men he could find. The chief scholar was an 
Englishman named Alcuin, who had E. 
trained by the successors of the Venerable 
Bede. Another scholar, Einhard, has evet 
since been famed for his biography of E 
magne. In the palace school, the members | 
Charlemagne's court learned to read | 
write Latin well. The emperor himself, i: 
he had difficulty in learning to write; kne! 
Latin and is said to have known some E 

When Alcuin grew old, he retired к | 
palace school and became abbot of à arg 
monastery near Tours. There he put his E | 
to work making copies of all the wor | 
Latin literature that they could find. um 
monks of St. Martin's thus saved many 
ary masterpieces for mankind. З 

Long after the death of Charlemagn а 
814, his deeds were remembered pec 
their praise by poets and historians. So mu 
indeed, was written about him, and so fanc! 
are some of the stories, that—as with pe 
great men—it is not entirely certain just Me 
history stops and fiction begins. It is Ce b 
however, that Charlemagne was a e e 
who tried to lead his people back to civi 
ways of living. 


in 
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The vikings sail many seas and 
discover new lands 


Following the death of Charlemagne, con- 
ditions in Europe rapidly grew worse. Late in 
the eighth century, a new wave of emigration 
had started from the ancient northern home- 
lands of the Teutonic peoples. These lands 
by that time known under their modern 
names of Norway, Sweden, and Denmark. 
The emigrants were of two kinds. Some of 
them were peaceful farmers, interested only 
in finding new homes. Others were fierce 
vikings, warriors, who sailed away from home 
to plunder the coastal towns of other lands. 
The tales of the vikings make adventurous 
reading now, but their raids brought terror 
to the men of their time. The churches then 
had a special form of prayer, “From the fury 
of the Northmen, O Lord, deliver us.” 

The vikings were restless adventurers who 
wanted to gain as much booty as possible. 
Although they considered plundering the eas- 
iest and most entertaining way to get money, 
they had no objection to other methods. If 
they came to a place that was too strong to 
capture, they tried to sell the people some of 
their booty. Later, when they were able to 
conquer a region, they forced the conquered 
people to support them. Sometimes a fright- 
ened community would pay the vikings not to 
plunder its land. When the vikings conquered 
a region and became its rulers, peaceful 
farmers from their northern homeland would 
then come and settle down. The vikings 
rarely stayed in one place very long, but the 
descendants of the Scandinavian farmers are 
still living on the lands the vikings conquered. 

During the ninth century, the Norwegian 
and Danish vikings spread terror through the 
British Isles and the western part of France. 
They sailed along the coasts and up the rivers, 
burning, killing, and robbing. As they were 
pagans, they spared neither churches nor 
monasteries. The libraries men had built and 
the scholars who used them disappeared as 
monasteries were burned and monks and nuns 
were slaughtered. The monks of Jarrow, the 
home of the Venerable Bede, fled into the wild 


wert 


- ракы 
Courtesy of Camavalet Museum and Photographic 
Archives of Art and History, Paris 


This little bronze statue, which is believed to 
represent Charlemagne mounted on his war 
horse, was made in the ruler's lifetime or 
shortly afterwards. 


с" 


hills of Yorkshire with the body of their 
patron saint and a few choice books. Some 
of the scholars of the monastery at Tours es- 
caped to what is now Germany. But most of 
the learning of Anglo-Saxon England and of 
the western part of Charlemagne's empire 
was wiped out by the viking raiders. The few 
towns that had survived the decay of trade 
were pillaged and burned, and thousands of 
acres of good land lay uncultivated, because 
the farmers had been killed. Life in western 
Europe was even more disordered than be- 
fore the coming of Charlemagne. 
Eventually, in the year 910, one of 
Charlemagne's successors put an end to the 
viking raids on France, by placing a great 
warrior named Rollo in control of part of the 
seacoast. Rollo and his followers were them- 
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1 пе Northmen: 
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selves viking invaders who settled on French 
territory, became Christians, and adopted 
French ways, As a vassal of the king of 
France, Rollo effectively kept order in his 
lands and protected the coast from further 
raids. He and his fellow Norsemen in France 
became known as Normans, and from them 
the province of Normandy takes its name, 
England also was invaded by the North- 
men. The whole eastern half of the cou 


was conquered by the vikings and settled by 
Danish farmers, 


sentially Danish. 

The vikings also conquered the north and 
West coasts of Scotland, the coast of England 
on the Irish Sea, a large part of Ireland, and 


Raids And Sett en 


small groups of islands to the north and ye 
These islands were settled by Norweg 
farmers whose descendants still live Me 
Other Northmen sailed to far-off Ice ‘a 
and later to Greenland. They drove 4 4 
Christian Irish settlers in Iceland and e 
lished Norse colonies in both places. E | 
A.D., a leader of the Northmen in Green hal 
Leif Ericson, was blown off his cou M ү 
returning from a voyage to Norway. m. 
way, he accidentally discovered the k vi 
coast of North America, which he calle Jan 
land. Northmen from Greenland and " 
made a brief attempt to found a colony in ia 
land. These settlers in America е dis 
vikings, but ordinary farmers and E. not 
who used one-masted ships. They e E 
have good weapons and were not prep 
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to deal with the unfriendly American Indians. 
After two winters on the coast, they aban- 
doned their bold attempt. 

The venturesome Northmen composed long 
songs, called sagas, which told of the deeds of 
their heroic leaders. A number of sagas have 
been translated into English, and anyone who 
likes exciting tales and would like to know 
more about the Northmen should read them. 

While the Northmen from Norway and 
Denmark were sailing the western seas, those 
of Sweden turned toward the east. They 
raided the southern and eastern shores of the 
Baltic Sea and for a time established colonies 
along the shores of the lands that are now 
Finland, Estonia, and Latvia. 

Other viking bands from Sweden sailed 
along the great rivers of the region now called 
European Russia and built fortified towns 
such as Novgorod and Kiev. Using these fort- 
resses as bases, they conquered the Slavs who 
lived in the surrounding country, and estab- 
lished viking states. 


Charlemagne's empire is split into 
many parts 


The energy, military ability, and political 
wisdom of Charlemagne had held his vast em- 
pire together and protected it from its en- 
emies. As long as he lived, the vikings, who 
had already begun to raid England, stayed 
away from his empire. But Charlemagne's 
successor, Louis, called the Pious, was so 
weak that he could neither defend the land 
against the vikings, nor keep his own sons 
in order. 

While Louis was still alive, his sons forced 
him to divide the empire among them. The 
eldest son, Lothair, was to succeed his father 
as emperor. He was to rule the kingdom of 
Italy, a narrow strip of land along the Rhone 
and Rhine rivers, and the region now known 
as Belgium and the Netherlands. The next 
son, Louis, was to be given the lands east of 
the Rhine, the German-speaking part of the 
empire. The youngest son, Charles, called 
the Bald, was to have the region now known 
as France. The three brothers and their fol- 
lowers quarreled continuously. When Loth- 


air died, most of his share of the empire was 
seized by Louis and Charles. 

This was the way in which the kingdoms 
of France and Germany first began to take 
shape. Although they were created by a more 
or less casual division of territory among 
quarreling brothers, their boundaries had 
some real basis. In the kingdom of Charles 
the Bald, the Teutonic invaders had ac- 
cepted the language of the people of Roman 
Gaul—a dialect of spoken Latin that has since 
developed into modern French. Both the 
Celtic Gauls and the Teutons also adopted 
many Roman customs. In Louis’ kingdom, 
however, most of the people were Teutons 
and spoke a Germanic language. 

The descendants of Charles the Bald and 
of Louis were unable to force their subjects 
to: obey them, and the last remnants of 
Charlemagne’s government vanished, France 
was being ravaged by hordes of vikings, and 
the so-called rulers could do little to stop 
them. When a region was saved from the 
vikings, it was usually because some local 
noble, like Rollo, gathered a band of warriors 
about him and defended the country vigor- 
ously. When this happened, the soldiers who 
defeated the vikings were not likely there- 
after to pay much attention to-the king. He 
had given them no aid, and the people as a 
whole naturally obeyed the men who pro- 
tected them. By 900, what little government 
remained in France was being carried on by 
the nobles, who actually defended the coun- 
try. The kings had become little more than 
figureheads. Each noble ruled a small group 
of people who were under his protection, 
made alliances with other nobles, and in 
theory was subject to the king. Such was the 
beginning of the feudal system in Europe. 

In Germany, the situation was much the 
same. Charles Martel, Pepin, and Charle- 
magne had conquered the tribes who lived 
there and forced them to obey their officials. 
But the descendants of Louis were not strong 
enough to maintain this system. The succes- 
sors of the old tribal chieftains reappeared 
at the heads of their peoples and called them- 
selves dukes. These dukes had the real power 
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in Germany, and the kin 
tance. Thus, in both France and G 
the descendants of Charlemagne die 


gs lost all impor- 


powerless poverty, Kings did not again k 
ermany, come important in Europe until the la 
d out in part of the Middle Ages. 


USING WHAT YOU HAVE LEARNED 
l. What period of years did the Middle Ages .8. Where was the ancient homeland of m 
include? Why is the period of particular interest Teutons? How did they make a living? In Wi 
to the people of the United States? 


‘ang the 
ways were they useful to the Romans during th | 
2. What evidence is there that the Western °™Pire? 


Roman Empire was declining between 200 ^D. 4. In what Ways was the medieval church 8 
and 500 лр? How did coloni differ from "civilizing influence" upon western Europe? 
Slaves? Were monasteries of particular importance | 
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furthering civilization in this period? Describe 
briely the life of the monks. What was the 
Benedictine Rule? 


5. What was the significance of the following 
in making the pope the spiritual head of western 
Christendom? (a) The church at Rome was said 
to have been founded by St. Peter; (b) the pope 
was Bishop of Rome; (c) the popes became tem- 
poral as well as spiritual rulers of Rome; (d) 
the popes sent missionaries to Christianize west- 
ern Europe; (e) the popes and the kings of the 
Franks supported each other. 


6. What areas did Charlemagne's empire in- 
clude? How was Charlemagne's reign a stimulus 
to civilization? Who was Alcuin? What fap: 
pened to the new “Roman Empire" after Charle- 
magne's death? 


7. Who were the vikings? Describe their activi- 
ties in England and France. Who was Rollo? 
What were the sagas? 


8. The Teutons lived "largely by hunting and 
raising cattle. This was one reason they needed 
a great deal of land.” Were they gested in 
taking land from the Roman Empire: 


9. The Teutons have been characterized as 
men who “were warlike and admired courage 
and fighting ability.” Does this characterization, 
in general, appear to hold true for modern Ger- 
mans? Frenchmen? British? Americans? 


10. Clovis commanded 3000 of his men to ac- 
cept the Roman Catholic faith when he did so. 
What is your opinion of such an action? 


ll. Are the churches of modern times as great 
a “civilizing influence" as was the church of the 
Middle Ages? Why or why not? 


12. It has been said that when Christianity be- 
came the official religion of the Roman Empire, 
many people joined the church simply because 
it seemed the thing to do. Do you think many 
people today join churches for this reason? If 
they do, what might be the result? 


13. Is it necessary today in living “the true 
Christian life” to leave the active world and go 
to a quiet place with others who wish to follow 
exactly the teachings of Jesus? Why or why not? 


14. If cities should disappear in the United 
States, would an “Age of Darkness” lay hold of 
the minds of Americans as it did with the Ro- 
mans? What reasons support your answer? 


15. Charles, son of Pepin, was called Charle- 
magne, or Charles the Great. Do you think he 
merits the title “the Great”? Give reasons. Why 
did his contemporaries think him great? How 


does he compare with Alexander of Macedonia, 
also called “the Great"? 


16. Draw a series of cartoons showing the effects 
of the barbarian invasions and the fall of the 
Roman Empire. For example: (a) show Greek 
and Roman literature and learning as “buried 
treasure” in the medieval monastaries; (b) show 
the Roman, or more civilized, way of doing things 
as opposed to the barbarian, or less civilized, way 
of oing the same things; (c) “The Romans Be- 
ing Welcomed Back to Barbarism” might be the 
title of a cartoon showing the [epe of the 
western empire turning their backs on civiliza- 
tion as they move toward the Teutonic way of 
life; (d) the barbarians could be shown destroy- 
ing Roman кае, aqueducts, commerce, etc. 
as they swarm through the empire; (e) a tug- 
of-war between "civilization" and "barbarism" 
might be shown. (Barbarism's "team" might be 
made up of figures representing the various tribes 
which overran the western empire. Civiliza- 
tion's "team" could be shown by individuals rep- 
resenting Roman law, the church, etc.) 


17. A medieval chronicler in France wrote this 
terse statement for the year 843 A.D.: 

Piratical Northmen came to the city of Nantes. 
They killed the bishop and many of the laity, 
without distinction of sex; they sacked the city; 
and then began to ravage the districts of lower 
Aquitaine. Finally they came to a certain island, 
on to which they transported houses from the 
mainland, and there they decided to pass the 
winter as though in a permanent settlement. 

Imagine a similar catastrophe in your own lo- 
cality. Write a news story for a reporter assigned 
to cover the event. Try to show what this means 
both to the locality and nation. An editorial 
doubtless would accompany the story in the 
newspaper; write it also. 


18. Imagine yourself a citizen of western Europe 
after it has been overrun by the Teutonic tribes. 
Write a letter to a friend explaining why you 
have decided to enter a monastery or a nunnery. 
Explain the type of life you expect to lead and 
the rules by which you will live. 


19. Divide a sheet of paper into three columns, 
In the first column, copy the paragraph on page 
184 beginning, “In this primitive way of living, 
land produced . . . ete.” Changing words where 
necessary, rewrite the paragraph to describe 
plantation life in colonial America. Place this 
description in the second column. Then rewrite 
the paragraph for column three describing the 
way of life of the American frontiersman. Point 
out to the class similarities and differences be- 
tween the three. 
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WAYS OF LIVING 


Compared with the Romans, the Teu- 
tonic peoples were not very far advanced 
when they entered the empire. However, 
they had learned to use metals— iron, 
bronze, tin, copper, and lead; and they 


USE OF 
NATURAL 
RESOURCES 


For power, the Teutons relied chiefly on 
USE OF human beings and animals. They continued 
TOOLS to use Roman water-mills. It is possible 
AND POWER that their sailboats were somewhat more 

5 efficient than those of the Romans. Their 


While the Teutons came into the em- 
INCREASE pire as illiterate barbarians, by 800 A.D. 
OF many of them had begun the process of 
KNOWLEDGE mastering the vast information and knowl- 
edge possessed by the Romans. 


In their homeland the Teutons seem to 
have had no government except that pro- 
vided by local popular assemblies, In time 
of war, they chose a chief to lead them. 
After they came into the empire, these 


DEVELOPMENT 
OF 
GOVERNMENT 


Teutonic society was extremely simple 
ORGANIZATION There were a few noble families, a 16 
or household slaves, and a large mass of free 
AAY z men. In the empire, the nobles became 


as The slaves 
great landowners and officials. The sl. 


FAMILY GROUP 


WAYS OF A relatively small number of merchants 
DOING traveled extensively, carrying merchandise 
BUSINESS in packs on their backs or on pack-horses. 
There was very little money in circulation, 


DEVELOPMENT The original religion of the Teutons iti 

OF RELIGION a rather simple cult of nature gods. rd 
| AND ever, during most of this period the Teu 

PHILOSOPHY were slowly absorbing Christianity: 


WOLF-FENRIS 


The Celts had a highly developed sense 
of ornamental design. The Teutons, how- 
ever, made little progress in the graphic 
arts until they learned the illumination of 
manuscripts from the East. Then they pro- 


SELF- 
EXPRESSION 
THROUGH 
THE ARTS 


ROMAN—WESTERN CIVILIZATION SUMMARY CHART 
400—1450 UNIT 5 
CHAPTER 1 
— 

farmed, and raised cattle and sheep. In 
one respect they were ahead of the people 
of the empire: since they came from a land 
of forests, they had learned to use wood 

extensively in building. 


chief new tool, which was also known to 
the Romans but little used by them, was a 
plow with which heavy soils could be cul- 
tivated. They also knew of the stirrup, an 
important military advance. 


chiefs became kings, but most of the gov- 
ernment was still conducted by the local 
popular assemblies. Perhaps the chief char- 
acteristic of the Teutons was a dislike of 
government—of any kind of restraint. 


tended to disappear and to become merged 
with the Roman "coloni." Toward the end 
of Charlemagne's reign, the free men be- 
gan to lose their status and to become serfs 
of the nobles. 


and the total amount of business transacted 
was quite small. Almost all manufacturing 
was carried on by hand in the home for 
family use. 


simplicity and the devotion of some of the 
early Teutonic Christians produced a few 
Very appealing saints, among them St. 
Boniface and St. Columba. 


duced Some great masterpieces. The Teu- 
tonic peoples produced epic poems of rare 
quality. They borrowed both Eastern and 
Roman styles of construction when stone 
Was used in building a church or palace. 


2. Hellenistic Civilization Lives on in the East 


<< 


The Teutons and Huns who overran the 
Western Empire were no less a threat to the 
Eastern Empire. But the Emperor Justinian 
at Constantinople, by combining shrewd di- 
plomacy with military force, was able to 
persuade these wandering tribes to turn their 
energies against Italy and the Western prov- 
inces. During his long reign, from 527 to 565, 
Justinian was even able to reconquer much 
of the empire's lost lands in the West. His 
generals crushed the Vandal power in North 
Africa, destroyed the East Gothic kingdom 
in Italy and reconquered a large part of 
Spain. Justinian's successors, however, were 
not able to hold his Western conquests for 
long. By 700, as we have seen (p. 185), they 
had lost most of their Italian lands to the 
Lombards. And new enemies soon reduced 
their Western holdings still further. 

The Eastern emperors were unable to de- 
fend their lands in the West chiefly because 
their Eastern lands also were under attack. 
Slavie tribes had invaded the mountainous 
region of southern Europe now known as the 
Balkans and attacked Constantinople. Early 
in the seventh century, the Persian kingdom 
threatened the Eastern provinces. No sooner 
were the Persians defeated and forced to 
make peace than a still more dangerous en- 
emy appeared. 

In 638, the Arabian followers of Mo- 
hammed captured Jerusalem, and a few 
years later conquered Alexandria, thus win- 
ning control of Egypt. From there, they took 
to the sea and attacked'the Greek islands. 
In the latter part of the seventh century, they 
made a series of attacks on Constantinople 
itself. They were unable to take it, but they 
did succeed in taking Carthage and the 
Western provinces in Africa and Spain. 

Only by waging vigorous war against 
the Arabs were the Eastern emperors able to 
keep them out of Asia Minor, Macedonia, 
and Greece. In these regions the empire en- 


dured for seven more centuries. This rem- 
nant of the ancient Roman Empire became 
known as the Byzantine Empire, from the 
ancient Greek city Byzantium (p. 62), and 
its civilization is called Byzantine. 


The Eastern Empire becomes the Byzantine 


Justinian was essentially a Roman emperor, 
Latin was the official language of his state, 
and his system of government was the one 
established by Diocletian and Constantine. 
But as time went on, a gradual change took 
place. Justinian’s successors and their officials 
began to use Greek, the language of the peo- 
ple they ruled. The government slowly 
changed until it became unlike that of the 
old Roman Empire. Under these circum 
stances, the emperors began to lose interest 
in the West, which had become strange and 
distant, and to concentrate their attention 
on the East. 

Changes took place, also, in the make-up 
of the people who lived in the Eastern Em- 
pire. Some Slavs gained entrance to the em- 
pire and mingled with its earlier inhabitants. 
So, too, did some of the Bulgars, a Mongol 
people who conquered the Slavs south of the 
Danube River in the late seventh century 
and, in time, became absorbed by them 
(Present-day Bulgarians are largely Slavic) 

No specific date can be set for the tim? 
when the Eastern Empire became the Ву 
tine Empire, but scholars in general have 
agreed to accept the year 717. In that E 
a Byzantine general, born in Asia Minor, 2 
came emperor as Leo III. He entirely 
organized the government of the empire 
make it better able to defend itself. The la 
was divided into districts called themes 
Each theme was ruled by a general, who A 
the government and commanded the troops 
This system of military government was hars 
and dictatorial, but it was efficient. It enable 
the empire to survive. 
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Byzantine emperors reign in splendor 


The Byzantine emperors were autocratic 
rulers, surrounded by the traditional pomp of 
the East. Since Constantine and his suc- 
cessors were Christians, and since a Christian 
emperor obviously could not be considered a 
god, the Byzantine emperors could not require 
their subjects to worship them as the emper- 
ors of pagan Rome had been worshiped. But 
a Byzantine emperor could do the next best 
thing—he could proclaim himself the head of 
the church, a sacred person specially ap- 
pointed by God to rule. And this many of 
the emperors did. Even the patriarch was 
often merely the deputy of the emperor. 

When men came into the emperor's pres- 
ence, they threw themselves on their faces 
before him. He lived in an enormous palace 
consisting of many magnificent buildings 
surrounded by extensive gardens. He was 
always accompanied by numerous servants. 
His daily life was a series of elaborate cere- 
monies, from the moment the officials of the 
court dressed him in the morning to the time 
they put him to bed at night. But his 
life was not an easy one. The emperor 
was the absolute ruler of the state, and 
worked hard at his job. He had many serious 
problems to contend with, such as conflicts 
with the church and with the great nobles. 
Individual nobles sometimes revolted against 
the emperor's authority. And sometimes the 
nobles gained great power as a class. 

The empress was almost as important as 
her husband. She too was а sacred person. 
For certain brief periods, the throne was ob- 
tained by a woman who ruled alone. 

A secluded part of the palace was set apart 
for the empress and her women. Unmarried 
women of the emperor's family lived a very 
dull life shut up in the women’s quarters, but 
the empress herself went out and took an 
active part in court life. 

The clothes of the emperor's officials and 
servants, and the decorations and furnishings 
of his palace, were rich and ornate. The finest 
silks, gold, and precious stones were freely 
used. Probably no court in the world has 


ever equaled the Byzantine for lavish splen- 
dor. This way of living was extravagant, 
but it served a purpose. The Byzantines be- 
lieved that the man chosen by God to rule 
should have surroundings worthy of his posi- 
tion. It was his duty to live the part of God's 
representative on earth. Moreover, the mag- 
nificence of the court impressed the enemies 
of the empire. For example, the Byzantine 
court received envoys from the barbarian 
Mongols. These people were fierce conquer- ` 
ors, who swept westward from central Asia 
in the thirteenth century and seized many 
lands near those of the Byzantine Empire. 
When the Mongol envoys saw the emperor 
on his throne surrounded by his officials, they 
were amazed and almost incredulous. An 
empire that could surround its ruler with such 
unbelievable splendor must be rich and 
powerful indeed. This impression did more 
than anything else to save the empire from 
the wild Mongol plunderers. 

The Mongols were right. The Byzantine 
Empire was rich, and its army was then the 
most powerful in the world. It had to be, 
since the empire's existence was threatened 
on all sides. The empire was divided into 
districts called themes. In each theme one 
man acted both as governor and as com- 
mander of the army. The governor of a 
theme had from eight to ten thousand sol- 
diers under his command. Half of these 
were the permanent garrison, and the other 
half could be sent elsewhere when needed. 
All officers were appointed by the emperor, 
and the soldiers were paid from the imperial 
treasury. This made it impossible for a gen- 
eral to use the troops under his command 
to seize control of the government, and thus 
avoided the kind of situation that existed in 
the last years of the Roman Republic. 

The backbone of the Byzantine army was 
the cavalry. These men were fine horsemen. 
They wore steel helmets, coats of mail reach- 
ing to their knees, and steel gloves and shoes. 
They were armed with bow and arrow, lance 
and sword. The cavalty were also equipped 
with stirrups, an invention borrowed from 
the Persians and unknown to the horsemen 
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THE EASTERN EMPIRE 


"THE BARBARIAN MENACE: 375 - 500 a. 


Huns and Goths threaten Constantinople but eventually turn westward, ( 
* Тһе Empire looks to the east for its culture. 
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\ JUSTINIAN'S EMPIRE: 527 - 565 
) 2 Period of great military successes and social advances, Codifica- 
tion of Roman law. Brilliant art. 
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THE MOSLEM MENACE: 600-1000 


Most of Justinian's conquests lost to the Lombards (Teutons) in 
) 3 Italy, and Moslems in Africa, Syria, and Asia Minor. Bulgarians 4 
* invade from the north. Empire becomes “Byzantine” and is 
reorganized. Attacked by Vikings from Kiev in ninth century, 
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GRADUAL DECLINE: 1000 - 1453 


$e; . pAMASCUÉ 
Under repeated attacks from all sides the Byzantine Empire ý A 
4 slowly shrinks. Asia Minor lost to Seljuk Turks in 1079. Constan- ‘ 
e tinople captured by European Crusaders in 1204, retaken in 
1261. Empire weakened by wars with Serbs and Bulgarians. 
Final defeat by Ottoman Turks in 1453. 
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/ BIRTH OF THE PROPHET: About 570 

/ 1 In 622, Mohammed, persecuted for his religious ideas, 

` е 


N flees from Mecca to Medina where he is accepted as 
Prophet. 
© MECCA \ 
N 
CONQUESTS OF MOHAMMED: 622 - 632 
J 2 Rapidly winning converts to his faith and soldiers for 
эз . 


his army, Mohammed conquers all of Arabia, The 
Prophet dies in 632. 
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MOHAMMED'S SUCCESSORS: 632 - 660 


3 In the brief span of thirty years the followers of the 
* Prophet conquer the Near East and part of North 


Africa. THE MOSLEM 
WORLD 
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THE MOSLEM WORLD ABOUT 750AD' 


HIGH TIDE OF THE ARABS: 600-1000 ГА 
The Ommiad Dynosty continues westward sweep of Islam 

4 until defeated by Franks in 732. Abbasid Dynasty estob- / 
e lished in 750. Bagdad becomes greatest center of civiliza- 
tion in the Moslem world. Empire begins to break up with 
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of the Roman Empire. The stirrup enor- 
mously increased the effectiveness of a 
mounted soldier by giving him a steady seat 
while he used his various weapons. The By- 
zantine cavalrymen were well trained and 
rigidly disciplined, so that they could ride, 
fight, and charge in regular lines. The fact 
that they were equipped with bows and ar- 
rows, as well as with swords and lances, 
made it possible for the horsemen to operate 
without infantry support. Since the chief en- 
emy of the empire, the Moslems, were horse- 
men, too, this was most important. 

The Byzantine infantry were fewer in 
number than the cavalry and much less use- 
ful. Their chief value was for campaigns in 
mountainous country and for garrison duty. 
Some of the infantry were armed with bows, 
and others with javelins or with short spears. 
The Byzantine army also had an engineering 
corps. Whenever an army pitched camp, the 
engineers fortified the position against at- 
tack. Besides its army, the empire main- 
tained a strong navy to protect its coasts and 
to guard the trade routes on which its pros- 
perity depended. 

The Byzantine generals were much in- 
terested in problems of military strategy and 
tactics, and a number of books were written 
on the subject. The generals were well- 
trained, professional soldiers — not politi- 
cians, They were practical men, who fought 
to win and had no scruples about how they 
did it. One of their books suggests an in- 
famous trick typical of dictatorial govern- 
ments—sending ambassadors to discuss peace 
and then attacking while the talks were go- 
ing on. The Byzantine army also took ad- 
vantage of any invention that might be use- 
ful in war. The famous and terrible “Greek 
fire” was one of their most effective weapons. 
This was a chemical compound that would 
start a fire that was almost impossible to put 
out by any means then known. All these 
things combined to make the Byzantine army 
the most efficient in the world. It was this 
deadly efficiency that made it possible for the 
empire to hold out so long, for it was often 
attacked. 


The empire faces many enemies 


During its long period of existence, the 
empire continually faced powerful enemies, 
and gradually lost control over its remain. 
ing lands in the West. By about the middle 
of the ninth century, the only Western pos- 
sessions left to the Eastern emperors werea 
few towns in southern Italy and the city of 
Venice on the Adriatic Sea. 

The picture-map on page 198 shows the 
various enemies who were exerting pressure 
on the Byzantine Empire. Besides the Теш 
tons and the Moslems, you will note the Bul- 
garians, These people had prospered and 
grown powerful after their settlement along 
the Danube. At times they recognized the 
emperor as their overlord; at other times 
they tried to conquer the Byzantine Empire 
themselves. But whatever their attitude, they 
were a constant menace to Constantinople 
and to the European provinces of the empire. 
The viking princes of Kiev and their Russian 
followers also fought the Byzantines at times 
even attacking Constantinople itself. Then, 
in the twelfth century, another Slavic people 
the Serbs, founded a strong state in the Bal 
kans and added another threat to the empire. 

While the rulers in Constantinople held o 
the attacks of their enemies in Europe, they 
still had to defend their lands in Asia Minor 
from the Arabs and other Moslems. In this 
they were fairly successful until a new К. 
lem people, the Seljuk Turks, from centra 
Asia, appeared in the eleventh century. The 
Turks defeated the Byzantine army and 0€ 
cupied a large part of Asia Minor. 

Some of the lost territory was later oe 
ered by the emperors, with the aid of soia 
who came from western Europe to fig 
against the Moslems. These soldiers were 
called crusaders. Their ranks were made up 
of adventurers seeking profit and enthusiast 
Christians who wanted to fight the enemi? 
of their faith. But unfortunately for the By- 
zantines, their emperor and these allies B 
the West did not get along well. In 1204, а 
army of crusaders attacked and capu 
Constantinople, conquered the Europea 
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lands of the empire, and created the Latin 
Empire of Constantinople. This Latin Empire 
in the East lasted only until 1961, when the 
Byzantines recaptured their city. But the 
Byzantine Empire never recovered from this 
period of conflict. 

In the thirteenth century, the Seljuk Turks 
and the Russians alike were overwhelmed 
by hordes of Mongol invaders from central 
Asia, and were no longer a menace to the By- 
zantines. Through diplomacy and a show of 
force ( p. 197), the Byzantine rulers avoided 
attack by the Mongols themselves. But they 
were unable to withstand the next danger 
that appeared—the Ottoman Turks, who had 
been driven westward from central Asia by 
the Mongol advances. 


The Byzantines preserve Hellenistic 
culture and “Orthodox” religion 


For nearly a thousand years, the Byzantine 
emperors had ruled capably and with un- 
paralleled splendor. Their powerful army 
was able, for the most part, to keep their en- 
emies beyond the borders of the empire, and 
the people were spared the devastation of 
war. The civilization which flourished under 
these conditions was notable for three things: 
it developed and preserved that form of 
Christianity known as the Greek, or “Ortho- 
dox; faith; it brought prosperity and luxury 
to the lives of many people; and it preserved 
and passed on to modern times the art and 
literature, the science and philosophy of the 
ancient Greeks, 


1. Greek or “Orthodox” Christianity. We 
have already seen how Christianity became 
the established religion of the Roman Empire 
in the fourth century. And we have seen how, 
after the breakup of the empire, the churches 
in the West remained united under the pope, 
but those in the East in time became subject 
to the government of the empire at Con- 
stantinople. 

The problems of the two Christian regions 
were quite different. Most of the popes 
spiritual subjects were illiterate, and no other 
highly developed religion competed with 


Christianity for their allegiance. The people 
of the Eastern Empire, on the other hand, 
were highly educated, delighted in religious 
and philosophical discussion, and were ex- 
posed to the old and new religions of the 
East, especially the Moslem. As a result, the 
two churches drifted apart and developed 
some differences in dogma and religious prac- 
tice. In the eleventh century, there was a 
formal schism, or breaking off, of the Eastern 
church from Rome. Henceforth, Christendom 
was largely divided between the Roman 
Catholic church in the West and the Greek 
Orthodox church in the East. 


In addition, somewhat later there were in 
eastern Europe bodies of Christians known 
as uniates, who differed in some ways from 
the Roman Catholic church in the West, but 
acknowledged the authority of the pope and 
were recognized by him. 


2. Commerce and industry. The Byzantine 
Empire contained little rich farming country. 
Its prosperity depended almost entirely on 
trade and industry. These, however, had been 
developed to a remarkably high level. Con- 
stantinople was a great industrial city. There 
lived craftsmen of all kinds, particularly those 
engaged in making articles of luxury. The 
city was famous for its rich clothes and orna- 
ments. The work of its goldsmiths has rarely, 
if ever, been equaled, and their products are 
prominently displayed in museums today. 

All craftsmen were organized in associ- 
ations which were rigidly controlled by the 
government. Every man was told at what 
trade he should work, how much he should 
pay his assistants, what methods he should 
use in making his products, and at what price 
he should sell them. To the Byzantine people 
such control seemed quite natural. They 
knew of no other way of living, and it seemed 
to fit into the social and economic conditions 
of their society. 

Constantinople was also the great com- 
mercial center of the Mediterranean regions. 
Luxury goods from China and India came 
over the long caravan routes and up the Red 
Sea to find their way at last to the shops and 
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Open-air shops were a feature of city life in 
Constantinople. The word bazaar comes from 
the Persian word bazar, meaning market. 
Bazaar originally meant a permanent market 


or street of shops, 


or a group of stalls under 
one roof. 


bazaars of this great city. Merchants from 
the viking states in Russia sailed down the 
Dnieper to the Black Sea with furs and 
honey, wax, and slaves, and went back 
with the products of Byzantine industry, 
silks, gold, and wine. Three great streets, 
running through Constantinople from east to 
west, were lined with shops like those shown 
in the picture above. What few luxury 
goods reached western Europe during the 
“Age of Darkness” were carried to Venice 
from Constantinople over a route carefully 
kept open by the Byzantine navy. The custom 
duties and port dues levied at Constantinople 
furnished an important part of the imperial 
revenue. 


8. Byzantine learning and art. The commerce _ 


and industry, so highly developed by the peo. 
ple of the Byzantine Empire, made them 
prosperous and made their lives relatively 
easy and comfortable. This was fortunate, 
not only for them, but also for all later civil- 
izations. It meant that many men had enough 
money and time to become highly educated, 
and to devote themselves to art, literature, 
science, and philosophy. If this had not been 
so, the wonderful achievements of the Greeks 
might well have been forgotten in the East 
as they were in the West. They might even 
have been permanently lost. 

The people who lived in the cities of the 
Byzantine Empire were as well educated as 
those of Hellenistic and Roman times. Their 
culture was essentially a continuation of the 
Hellenistic, They read and studied the works 
of the ancient Greeks, and those of the Hel- 
lenistic authors and scholars. There was а 
university at Constantinople where the 
Greek language, literature, philosophy, and 
sciences were taught. There the ancient wiit- 
ings were copied and recopied. In this waj: 
the treasure house of knowledge stored Ш 
in Ње Hellenistic period was kept safe | 
Constantinople, where it was later available 
to western Europe. "n. 

The Byzantines themselves produced li i 
enduring literature. They admired the p 
cients so much that they were usually ae 
fied with simply copying them. It seems 10 
to have occurred to the Byzantines that E 
one could improve on the work of the p: 
cients. This was a common failing e 
out the Middle Ages. Besides, the bynes 
were writing in what amounted to a a 
language. Greek was the language of the 
ple, but this spoken Greek now bore little ti 
semblance to the ancient Greek that was S í 
used in serious writing. Great literature b 
be produced only in a living languagome 
words used by living peoples. It ie à 
though a modern English author trie : 
Write a great book in the language 
Chaucer, РЕ 

Not only in literature, but in philos 
and іп many branches of science, the Ву? 
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tines preserved what the Greeks had done. 
But they were too interested in studying the 
Greek world to pay much attention to their 
own. They admired Greek ideas so much 
that they failed to question them, and so pro- 
duced few original ideas. Furthermore, since 
the Greeks tended to rely on reason to a 
greater extent than on scientific observation, 
the Byzantines devotion to Greek writings 
did not encourage advance in science. 

Most of the creative energy of the Byzan- 
tine Empire found its outlet in architecture 
and art. As early as the reign of Justinian, 
Byzantine engineers discovered how to build 
a vast dome of stone resting on four great 
piers. These domes formed the central fea- 
ture of their architecture. 

They are seen at their best in the mag- 
nificent church of Santa Sophia, pictured at 
the right. This great church was built in Con- 
stantinople, in the sixth century A.D., during 
the reign of the emperor Justinian. The em- 
peror wished Santa Sophia to be as splendid 
as rich materials could make it. The marble 
for this church was brought from many parts 
of the empire and was sometimes taken from 
other churches. 

Byzantine architecture influenced that of 
western Europe. Byzantine churches were 
built in Italy. And when Charlemagne de- 
cided to build a magnificent cathedral in his 
capital city of Aachen, he brought artists and 
builders from Italy and had a church erected 
in the Byzantine style. 


This mosaic is from the church of St. Vitale, 


mosaic is the emperor Justinian. 


Like most Byzantine churches, 
and luxury to be realized. The i 
like the heavens, a blaze of golden light. 


Philip Gendreau 
The photograph of the exterior of Santa 
Sophia shows the great dome resting on four 
piers—a typical feature of Byzantine archi- 
tecture. 


The interiors of the great Byzantine 
buildings were decorated with marvelous 
mosaics. The art of making pictures on the 
walls or floor of a building by fitting together 
little pieces of glass, stone, or other materials 
of various colors had been well known to the 
Romans, but it was carried to a new height 
of perfection in the Byzantine Empire. The 
mosaics in Byzantine churches were planned 
to decorate the church and to inspire the 
piety of the worshipers. The artists who made 
them were interested in making decorative 


in Ravenna, Italy. The central figure in the 


Santa Sophia must be seen from the inside for its full splendor 
interior dome has been described as twinkling and sparkling 


Bettmann Archive 


and colorful designs, not in making lifelike 
pictures of people or natural objects. The in- 
terior of Santa Sophia and the details of a 
Byzantine mosaic are shown in the pictures 
on page 208. In these mosaics, the ornate 
garments, decorated with gold and precious 
stones, which were worn by the Byzantines, 
were reproduced in glorious color. The 
Christian art of the catacombs in Rome had 
been crude in technique, but full of religious 
fervor. In Byzantine art, the crudity is gone 
and the fervor remains. : 

The Byzantines also developed the art of 
illumination—the making of decorative let- 
ters and colorful pictures in books. The 
sculptors who decorated the churches of 
western Europe in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries drew their inspiration largely from 
Byzantine illuminations. 

The Byzantine love of the beautiful was not 
confined to mosaics and illuminated manu- 
scripts—it appeared also in the work of the 
craftsmen. These men produced cups, urns, 
vases, and all sorts of ornaments of rare 
beauty. Perhaps the finest examples of their 
work were boxes made to contain holy relics, 
These were often decorated with exquisite 
carvings in ivory. Many Byzantine works of 
art found their way to western Europe where 
they were discovered and used as models by 
the artists of a later age. Perhaps other civili- 
zations have produced finer art than the By- 
zantines, but it is doubtful that any people 
have made as many beautiful things. 


The Russians adopt Byzantine culture 


When Constantinople was captured by the 
Ottoman Turks in 1458, a new state was ready 
to take the place of the Byzantine Empire 
as leader of Eastern Christian Civilization, 
This state had its origin in the little viking 
states established in the ninth century in 
what is now European Russia. The viking 
conquerors who occupied such towns as 
Novgorod and Kiev and then conquered the 
surrounding territory had, in time, become 
more and more absorbed by the Slavs they 
ruled. Their lands eventually became the 
basis of modern Russia. 


The vast region lying between the Black 
and Caspian seas and the Arctic Ocean was 
divided into two geographic zones—a belt of 
forests in the north and one of grassy steppes 
in the south. The steppes formed a westward 
extension of the great grasslands of Asia, and 
onto them came tribe after tribe of fierce no- 
mads. To the north of these prairies in the 
forest belt, lived the Slavs who had become 
the subjects of the viking raiders, 

During the ninth, tenth, and eleventh cen: 
turies, the viking states were powerful, and 
the nomads comparatively weak. The princes 
of Kiev, during this period, usually ruled both 
the forest and the steppes. Their people 
traded with both the Byzantine Empire and 
the Arab Caliphate of Bagdad. Their armies 
conquered the Bulgars on the lower Danube 
and even attacked Constantinople itself. 

Most of the time, however, the princes of 
Kiev were on good terms with the Byzantine 
emperors, The Russian merchants loaded 
boats with the products of their forests, and 
carried them down the to Kiev. 
There they formed an annual flotilla for the 
journey across the Black Sea to Constant 
nople. For many years the favorite body- 
guard of the emperors was composed of Rus- 
sian warriors—the famous Varangian guard, 
In 989, Prince Vladimir of Kiev accepted 
the Greek Orthodox form of Christianity and 
began to bring his people into the faith. 
His successor, Yaroslav, did his best to make 
Kiev a second Constantinople. He built à 
great cathedral, founded monasteries, aW 
brought in books and scholars. Under his 
rule, the culture of Russia became thor 
oughly Byzantine. 


The Greek Orthodox faith lives on 
under Mongol khans 


The death of Yaroslav in 1054 marked the 
end of the great period of the Kievan state: 
His sons divided it up into many small state 
and there was constant fighting among ЁЁ 
dozens of princes. The prince of Kiev “a 
supposed to be their leader, but he could д 
little to keep peace among them. At the E 
time, a new and more dangerous people: t 


rivers 
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Cumans, occupied the southern steppes and 
constantly raided Kiev and other cities, carry- 


ing off the farmers as slaves and causing ` 


many people to flee to the protection of the 
forests in the north. When the Russian 
princes were not fighting among themselves, 
they were defending their lands against the 
Cumans. 

Only the appearance of a still more terrify- 
ing people from the Asiatic grasslands, the 
Mongols, put an end to these continual wars. 
In 1923, the Russians and the Cumans com- 
bined to fight a Mongol army. They were 
completely defeated, but the Mongols were 
not yet ready to move farther west. It was 
not until 1237 that a Mongol army known as 
the Golden Horde, under the great general 
Batu, swept into the Russian steppes, spread 
over the southern fringe of the forest belt, 
and moved on against western Europe. There 
they overran Poland and Hungary. The death 
of the Mongol emperor obliged Batu to return 
to Asia, and western Europe was spared. 

The Golden Horde settled down perma- 
nently on the steppes of southeastern Russia, 
near the Volga. In time, the Mongol empire 
of which they formed a part fell to pieces, 
and the Mongols in Russia formed a separate 
state under their own khan, or Great Ruler. 
The Russians of the forest zone were left 
under the rule of their own princes, but 
those princes were vassals of the khan and 
paid him tribute. However, the khans were 
not religious fanatics and they steadily pro- 
tected the Russian church, which was Greek 
Orthodox in faith. During the 200 years that 
they ruled Russia, monasteries increased 
rapidly and the power of the church became 
firmly established. 

The khans found it convenient to make 
one Russian prince responsible for collecting 
the tribute due them. The prince who held 
this post became a representative of . the 
khan, and thus superior to the other princes. 
Usually this office was given to the prince 
who ruled the town of Moscow and the terri- 
tory around it. 

When the power of the Golden Horde be- 
gan to weaken, in the late fourteenth century, 


it was the princes of Moscow who began to 
lead the Russians in their efforts to free them- 
selves from the Mongols. This was finally 
accomplished about 1480 by Ivan Ill, the 
founder of modern Russia. Ivan defeated the 
Mongols and liberated the Russians. He also 
conquered the lesser princes of eastern Rus- 
sia and became the head of a powerful state. 
When he died, he was master of all the north- 
eastern part of the state once ruled by the 
princes of Kiev. But he did not rule Kiev * 
itself. That town and a large part of western 
Russia belonged to the powerful Lithuanian 
state that was closely allied with Poland. 
This combination was too strong for Ivan. 

The conquest of the Byzantine Empire by 
the Turks made the Russian states the last 
strongholds of Eastern, or “Orthodox,” Chris- 
tianity. In 1472, Ivan III married the niece 
of the last Byzantine emperor, and so ac- 
quired a claim to be the successor to the 
Roman Caesars. In 1547, Ivan IV took the title 
of Tsar, or Caesar. He thus officially pro- 
claimed what had been true for nearly a 
hundred years. Russia was continuing in 
modified form the civilization of the Byzan- 
tine Empire. à 
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WAYS OF LIVING | 


Considering their limited knowledge of — p er SN) 

ust or ойыш their ite ole а 

ATURAL tools and techniques, the Byzantines made Tl У 
ROME efficient use of their available farm lands Fits УХ. "i 


The Byzantines used Roman tools ml 
techniques, and did not make significat 
new developments of their own. 


USE OF 
TOOLS 
AND POWER 


INCREASE The chief contribution of the Byzantines 
OF was in preserving the knowledge accumu- 
KNOWLEDGE lated during the Greek and Roman periods, 
In Constantinople there were some excel- 


SRP RY 


(as CBR © | 


DEVELOPMENT The Byzantine state was a continuation 
OF of the late Roman Empire, It was auto- 
GOVERNMENT cratic, with a vast number of officials, The 


emperor encouraged the belief that he was 


Like that of the late Roman Empire, middle class. The mass of people were att 
ORGANIZATION Byzantine society was composed of three sans and peasants, The rights of the inde 
OF classes. The upper class consisted of the vidual were not considered important, a 
SOCIETY nobles, who held offices and owned vast slavery was common. 


estates. Rich merchants comprised the large 


WAYS OF Merchants imported goods from distant 
DOING lands and exported the products made by 
BUSINESS Byzantine artisans—especially jewelry and 
richly ornamented utensils. Prices and busi- 


DEVELOPMENT The Greek form of Christianity that to- 
OF RELIGION day is the chief religion of eastern Europe 
AND was developed in the Byzantine Empire. 


PHILOSOPHY 


| 


SELF- ~ Byzantine artists were very skilled int 

EXPRESSION ks T S decoration of religious object, ue 

THROUGH chalices and crosses. Their char “nostic 

THE ARTS я др Ш rainbow of color ornamented with 1 s SUC 
4 marbles, and murals. The Byzantine 
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and mineral resources. In other respects, = 2 4/74 MATA rgo 
too, they used natural resources in much 
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lent historians, and many other learned — 

men who produced much religious and the- N x 

ological literature. The study of military ALTAR. 

science and tactics was also important. ARH, 
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sacred and had been appointed by God to 
rule. The nobles, however, sometimes 
саде achieved considerable power апа defied 
the emperor. 


ness methods were strictly controlled by the 
government. Constantinople was the chief 
center of world trade. A single currency was 
used throughout the empire. 


cessfully solved the problem of placing a 
circular dome on a square building. They 
also created illuminated manuscripts and 
developed a new scale for choral music for 
church services. 


USING WHAT YOU HAVE LEARNED 


l. Identify each of the following: 


Byzantium Ottomans illuminations 

Slavs stirrups mosaics 

themes Greek fire Santa Sophia 

Seljuks Orthodox faith Moslems 
Kiev 


2. What peoples questioned the right of the 
Byzantines to rule the eastern Mediterranean 
world during the 1000-year-period following 
450 a..P Give the geographical origin of each. 


8. How did the Byzantine emperors organize 
their empire and govern their subjects? Com- 
pare the emperor's position with that of the god- 
kings of the ancient Near East. Describe the 
organization, weapons, and tactics of the Byzan- 
tine army. 


4. How did the problems of the patriarch in 
Constantinople and the pope in Rome differ? 
In what countries is the Orthodox faith pre- 
dominant today? 


5. What control did the Byzantine government 
exercise over its craftsmen? From what areas 
did the empire receive the goods that made Con- 
stantinople a center of luxurious living? 


6. What are the chief contributions of the 
Byzantines to the world’s learning and art? 
Account for the fact that they produced little 
literature of any worth and made few contribu- 
tions to science and philosophy. 


7. Rank the following in the order of your pref- 
erence: (a) In the Byzantine Empire, the em- 
peror proclaimed himself the head of the church, 
@ sacred person specially appointed by God to 
rule; the patriarch was often merely the deputy 
of the emperor. (b) In western Europe, the popes 
proclaimed themselves God's spiritual rulers on 
earth and as such superior to emperors, kings, 
and princes; they claimed, and sometimes exer. 
Sit the right to depose political rulers. ( c) In 
the United States, church and state are entirely 
separated. 

How can you justify your order of preference? 


8. The Byzantines were "practical men, who 
fought to win and had no scruples about how 
they did it" What scruples: do most modern 
nations observe in war? (See "International 
Law" in the World Book Encyclopedia.) To 
what extent is the above quotation a tribute to 
the Byzantines? A discredit? 


9. Byzantine civilization was notable for: (a) 
the preservation of Greek, or “Orthodox” Chris- 
tianity; (b) the prosperity or luxury it brought 
to many people; and (c) the preservation of the 
art, literature, science, and philosophy of the 
ancient Greeks. What do you suppose future 
historians will list as the outstanding contribu- 
tions of Western Civilization? Of the United 
States? How are they similar to those of Byzan- 
tium? : 


10. Make a chart summarizing information about 
the peoples who sought to govern the Byzantine 
Empire. Include; (a) the Bulgars, (b) the 
sete. (c) the Russians, (d) the Seljuk Turks, 
(e) the Ottoman Turks, (f) the Persians, and 
(g) the Arabs, You might then make a a 
showing the Byzantine Empire at its height an 
mark with arrows and dates the provinces 
which the enemies of Byzantium took over. 


11. Make a chart of Orthodox and Roman Ca- 
tholicism showing how they differ іп: (a) doe 
trine, (b) church structure, o: organization, and 
(c) form of religious service. See “Greek 
Church” and “Roman Catholic” in the World 
Book Encyclopedia, and the article “Orthodox 
Eastern Church” in the Encyclopedia Britannica, 


12. Make a chart showing the major imports a 
exports of the Byzantine Empire. See the article 
"Byzantine Empire” in Compton's Pictured En 
cyclopedia and page 225 of Wallbank and Tay- 
lor’s Civilization Past and Present, Volume 1, 


13. Make a bulletin-board display of drawings 
or pictures illustrating Byzantine arts, crafts, an 
architecture. For help in your drawings $ 
Chapter 13 of The Arts, by Н. W. Van Loo 
Also see "Byzantine Architecture" in Harper 
Encyclopedia Of Art, and "Byzantine and b 
manesque Architecture" and "Byzantine Art ia 
the Encyclopedia Britannica, if possible, 85 
visit the Byzantine collection at a museum. 


14. Make a report on one or more topic: (a) 
The Teutonic Invasions of Russia, (b) The oF 
sades, (c) Santa Sophia, (d) The Golden Horde 
Information may be found for (a) in A 5 0 
History of Russía, by Sir Bernard Pares; for ү 
in Chapter 13, The Middle Ages, by Doral 
Mills; га (c) under *Saint Sophia," the MW 
Book Ency clopedia; and for (d) in Chapter 9» 
The Middle Ages, by D. C. Munro and J. ^ 
Strayer, 7 
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3. The Moslems Build a New Civilization 
to the Glory of Allah 


<< 


The third world to emerge from the rem- 
nants of the ancient Roman Empire was, as 
we have seen, the Moslem Empire, founded 
by the Arabians, who had united under Mo- 
hammed. The story of these people is an 
extraordinary one. 

From the time of the ancient civilizations 
in Egypt and Babylonia, tribesmen had been 
living in the grasslands that lay along the 
edges of the Arabian Desert, and in the oases 
that dotted its surface. A few of these people 
lived in villages along the coast of the Red 
Sea and shared in the ancient civilization of 
their neighbors to the west. But most of them 
lived the simple life followed by nomads 
since early times (p. 24). The supply of 
food in this dry climate was usually too small 
for the population, and the stronger groups 
got enough for themselves by robbing their 
weaker neighbors. 

The Arabs could neither read nor write, 
and had only a very primitive religion. Each 
group had its own gods whose statues it wor- 
shiped. But all united in honoring a special 
group of gods whose statues were housed 
in a great temple in the city of Mecca. The 
Arabs’ chief interests were tending their an- 
imals, finding sufficient food to live on, and 
the dream of making pilgrimages to Mecca, 
to worship their gods. One of the most sur- 
prising events in history was that these primi- 
tive people should suddenly have swept out 
of the desert, conquered a great empire, and 
built a remarkable civilization. i 

But although they were ignorant and prim- 
itive, the Arabs proved able to adopt the 
techniques of more civilized people — and 
with great rapidity. Also, their hard life on 
the desert made them excellent warriors, and 
their poverty made them willing to fight 
whenever there seemed to be a good chance 
for plunder, At first the Arabs were divided 
into small tribes which warred with each 


other. For many centuries, therefore, they 
offered little serious threat to their neighbors. 
But the coming of a great prophet with a 
new religion united the people of Arabia and 
changed the course of life in the Mediterran- 
ean world. 


The prophet and his messages 


Early in the seventh century, a young Arab 
merchant named Mohammed, who lived in 
the town of Mecca, became deeply interested 
in religion. He was a wise man and 
knew that the Jews and Christians be- 
lieved in one God only. This seemed much 
better to him than the Arab belief in many 
gods. Finally, he came to believe that he him- 
self was receiving messages directly from 
God. He knew that the God of the Jews 
and Christians had his great leaders—Abra- 
ham, Moses, and the prophets. Jesus he re- 
garded as only another prophet. Why, he 
thought, should there not be still another and 
a later prophet-Mohammed? He would be 
the greatest of all. 

From time to time, Mohammed either 
wrote down or dictated the messages he be- 
lieved were coming from God, and these 
were later collected in a book called the 
Koran. This became the sacred book, or 
Bible, of the Mohammedan religion. Mo- 
hammed taught that “There is no god but 
Allah, and Mohammed is his prophet.” 

Actually, the religion preached by Moham- 
med was somewhat like that of the Christians 
and the Jews, with a few additions. The 
Moslem heaven was designed to appeal to 
the sons of the desert—a luxuriant garden 
where men who had obeyed the commands 
of Allah in life could live after death in ease, 
with plenty to eat and drink, and in the com- 
pany of beautiful women. The way of life 
preached by Mohammed consisted essentially 
of submission to God, repentance for sin, 
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Such incidents as this became common when the rophet led his men to plunder caravans o 
the important trade routes north of Mecca. Malone needed this source of revenue ү 
his followers, since many of them were refugees from Mecca and had been deprived of thet 
usual means of livelihood. 


virtuous conduct in life, and alms-giving to For some years, few people believed * 
the poor and unfortunate. The use of alcoholic Mohammed. All he succeeded in doing V? 
liquors was forbidden to Moslems. Their re- to make himself unpopular in Mecca. Ta 

ligion is called Mohammedanism in English, year 622, according to Moslem tradition. E 
but in Arabic it is called Islam, which means fled to another town, Medina, where the m 
"submission to God.” One who accepts this ple had shown more interest in his тезоб 
teaching is called а Muslim, ог Moslem. Mohammed's followers count the year 0 
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hegira, or flight, to Medina as the Year One in 
their calendar. In Medina, the prophet soon 
gathered about him a small band of followers. 
These men lived largely by plundering cara- 
vans on the way to the hostile city of Mecca, 
and by raiding their neighbors who refused 
to become Moslems. 

It soon became obvious that the religion 
preached by Mohammed was ideal for war- 
riors. Allah is all-powerful; man's only duty 
is to accept his will. Every man will die 
whenever Allah decrees. There is nothing 
one can do to prevent it, and if one has served 
Allah truly, he goes to heaven when he dies. 
The most obyious way to serve Allah is to 
make war on his enemies—those who refuse 
to accept him. Followers of Mohammed 
therefore cared nothing for their lives, and 
fought with fanatic fury. They usually de- 
feated their less enthusiastic enemies, and 
each victory brought more plunder. The grow- 
ing success of Mohammed and his men led 
more and more Arabs to join them. Moham- 
med died in 632, the successful leader of a 
growing band of warriors fired by his re- 
ligious zeal. 


The Moslems conquer an empire 


The men who succeeded Mohammed as 
spiritual and temporal rulers of the Mos- 
lems were called caliphs. They continued 
Mohammed's policy of war against all who 
did not accept their faith. Since these wars 
were usually successful and profitable, the 
fierce Arab warriors flocked to the side of 
the caliphs in ever increasing numbers. As 
the Moslem army grew, its raids began to 
cover more territory. 

The caliphs made their most rapid con- 
quests over the Byzantine provinces of Syria 
and Palestine, and over the Persian lands in 
the Tigris and Euphrates river valley. With- 
in two years after Mohammed's death, his 
Successors’ generals had begun attacking 
these lands. They captured Damascus, the 
capital of Syria, in 635, and in 636—less than 
four years from the start of their campaigns 
—they were masters of all Syria and of Pales- 
tine. The armies fighting the Persians did not 


make quite such rapid progress, but about 
the middle of the seventh century, Persia also 
fell. 

In the meantime, another Arab army had 
invaded Egypt, captured Alexandria, and 
conquered the rest of that region. The Arabs 
remained in Egypt for years. There they 
built a fleet with which to attack the islands 
of the Aegean Sea and the city of Constanti- 
nople. But they soon gave up these attempts 
and continued their westward march in 
Africa. Toward the end of the seventh cen- 
tury, they captured Carthage. Early in the 
eighth century, they crossed over into south- 
ern Europe and overthrew the West Gothic 
kingdom in Spain. They then invaded the 
lands of the Franks but, in 732, they were 
finally defeated by Charles Martel, the Frank- 
ish leader, at the battle of Tours. 

The battle of Tours halted the Moslem ad- 
vance northward into Europe. But in the 
ninth century, the Moslems made another 
invasion in the southern part of Europe. In 
827, they attacked Sicily and soon captured 
its capital, Palermo. During the next 25 years, 
they conquered all Sicily and a large part of 
southern Italy. They even attacked and 
plundered Rome itself. 

While the Arab armies in the West were 
extending their conquests to the Pyrenees 
Mountains in Spain, and to the gates of 
Rome, those in the East had been making 
good progress. By 740, they had conquered 
all of central Asia and had reached to the In- 
dus River in India. Little more than 100 years 
after the death of Mohammed, the Moslem 
lands extended from India to the Atlantic 
Ocean. 

Why were the Arabs able to make so 
amazing a conquest? For one thing, the fol- 
lowers of Mohammed were successful be- 
cause they were brave, wild warriors who 
knew no fear. They fought with great spirit 
because they believed that he who died in 
battle would go to heaven, and because they 
wanted booty. The Arabs also showed in- 
telligence and adaptability in their military 
campaigns. They soon saw that bravery was 
not enough to win battles, and they copied 
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Courtesy American Institute for Persian Art and Archaeology 
This little ivory elephant is a chess piece, a 
rook, which according to an old tradition 


formed part of a chess set given by Harun-al- 
Rashid to Charlemagne. 


Other gifts from Harun-al-Rashid to Charle- 
magne included textiles, aromatics, and a real 
elephant—alive and much too large for a 
chess piece. 


the military system of the Byzantines. This 
combination of Byzantine equipment and 
discipline with Moslem religious fervor made 
a magnificent army, 

Another reason for the success of the Arabs 
was the fact that they met little serious Op- 
position. Except in North Africa, where fierce 
Berber tribes, who had become Moslems, 
still continued to revolt, there was little 
wholehearted resistance. The Byzantine 
army, good as it was, was too small to defend 
all the lands of the empire. But the Arabs 
never did conquer those provinces that the 
emperors defended vigorously. The Arabs 
were unable to defeat the Frankish warriors 
and, in the eleventh century, they were easily 
driven out of Sicily by warriors from Nor- 
mandy. In the East, they conquered one 
great state—Persía. But most of the people 
the Arabs defeated were those who had little 
interest in resisting. They fought only be- 
cause they were forced to, and had little to 
gain by winning. 
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The caliphs rule as absolute monarchs 
but tire of ruling 


Three groups of caliphs ruled the Moslems 
between the death of Mohammed in 632 and 
the death of the last of his successors at the 
hands of the Mongols in 1958. From 632 to 
661, four caliphs ruled from Mohammeds 
own city of Medina. From 661 to 750, a line 
of caliphs called the Ommiads made Damas- 
cus their capital. These two groups of caliphs 
ruled over all the Moslems, and it was.under 
them that the Moslems conquered an empire. 
The next line of caliphs, called the Abba 
sids, lived in Babylonia, the modern Гад, In 
762, they began to build a new city for thei 
capital, the since-famous Bagdad. 

Although Moslem civilization reached its 
highest point under the Abbasids, they never 
ruled the entire empire. In 756, a prince of 
the Ommiad line established an independent 
dynasty in Spain, where one of his descent: 
ants declared himself caliph in 999. A 
other rival family of caliphs flourished in 
Egypt from 969 to 1171. j 

eat of the most famous of the Abbasid 
caliphs was Harun-al-Rashid, a соше йа 
ary of Charlemagne. Harun-al-Rashid ma e 
war vigorously against the Byzantine Empire. 
He and Charlemagne were on friendly e 
and exchanged embassies and also gifts, d 
of which is pictured on this page. M 
magne wanted the Moslem ruler’s Supp 
against the Byzantine emperors. T: 
sented his claim to the title of "Roman. 
peror," for Byzantium continued to call E 
"the Roman Empire.” And Harun-al-Ras У 
wanted Charlemagne's support against 
rival, the caliph in Cordova, Spain. E. 

A caliph, like the early emperors of an 
and Babylonia, was an absolute nonae ] 
The lives and property of his subjects "n i 
completely at his mercy. Although m 
expected to rule according to the teac d 
of Mohammed, he had the power to say M 
those teachings were, In other words, y E 
both the king and the highest priest. Relig 
and the state were one. But although is 
caliph was, in theory, all-powerful, the $ 


of the empire made it impossible for him to 
rule it directly. He therefore appointed 
governors, who were absolute rulers in their 
own districts. 

As time went on, many caliphs became far 
more interested in enjoying themselves than 
in governing their empire. These men ap- 
pointed an official, called the grand vizir, to 
be the caliph's chief assistant. Often the grand 
vizir did the actual governing. In addition, 
there a commander-in-chief of the 
armies, or sultan, and a chief judge. 

During the eleventh and twelfth centuries, 
much of the real power of the Moslem empire 
was taken over by the fierce Seljuk Turks. 
These were nomads from central Asia who 
had become Moslems, and who were re- 
cruited as hired soldiers, as the Arabs lost 
their taste for fighting. Turkish sultans really 
ruled the empire, and the caliphs became 
mere figureheads. 


were 


The court of the caliph at Bagdad 
rivals the Byzantine 


The Abbasid caliphs built their capital, 
Bagdad, on the west bank of the Tigris River. 
The ruins of the ancient Persian capital, 
Ctesiphon, were used as a stone quarry for 
the new city, Bagdad was built in a series of 
circles one inside the other. The two outer- 
most circles were massive brick walls with a 
deep wide ditch, or moat, between. The 
central part of the city was surrounded by a 
third wall 90 feet high. In the very center of 
all, at the hub of the wheel, was the palace 
of the caliph. The great dome on its throne 
room rose 130 feet in height. 

Bagdad soon became one of the most splen- 
did cities in the world. Only Constantinople 
could rival it in wealth and prosperity, and 
only the court of the Byzantine emperor 
could compete in splendor with the court of 
the caliph, The whole East sent its rarest 
and most costly products to the luxurious 
palace of the Moslem ruler. The gardens of 
the caliph were marvels of beauty and mag- 
nificence, 

The court of the caliph consisted of a few 
high officials like the grand vizir and an im- 


mense number of slaves. Although Moham- 
med had forbidden his followers to make 
slaves of their fellow Moslems, a slave who 
became a Moslem was not freed. The non- 
Moslem peoples of the empire and newly 
conquered people supplied the vast number 
of slaves needed by the caliph and his nobles. 

The Moslem Jaw permitted a man to have 
as many as four wives if he could support 
them. The early caliphs usually chose their 
wives from noble Arab families, but the Ab- 
basids made little or no distinction between 
wives and slave girls. The caliphs picked 
their successors from among their many sons. 
Under the Abbasids, the caliph himself was 
usually the son of a slave mother. The women 
lived in harems, or secluded quarters of their 
own. The Moslems got their idea of keeping 
women in a harem from the imperial court of 
the Byzantines, but women played an even 
less important part in Moslem society than in 
Byzantine. 


Rival caliphs rule over many peoples 


As we have seen, the great empire con- 
quered by the Moslems was not ruled en- 
tirely by the caliphs of Bagdad. Spain and 
Egypt were controlled by independent 
caliphs, who lived in Cordova and Cairo. 
But these political boundaries were not im- 
portant. The rival caliphs, on the whole, 
maintained friendly relations with one an- 
other and, throughout the Moslem world, 
people had several things in common which 
tended to hold them together and to separate 
them sharply from the rest of the world. 

The chief bond of their unity was religion. 
Although they were fierce conquerors, the 
Arabs were easy and tolerant masters and 
did not insist that the people they conquered. 
become Moslems. As long as they paid their 
taxes regularly, the conquered peoples were 
allowed to govern themselves and to worship 
much as they pleased. But the people who 
were not Moslems paid higher taxes than the 
people who were. In addition, some caliphs 
forbade non-Moslems to hold offices or prac- 
tice certain professions and forced them to 
wear special costumes. As a result, most of 
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the people in time came to accept the religion 
of Mohammed. In general only the most 
determined religious groups, such as the 
Jews and the Christians, maintained their 
distinct religions. Thus, although the people 
might be ruled by different caliphs, and al- 
though they might be Arabs, Hindus, Per- 
sians, Greeks, or Egyptians, religion gave 
them some bond of unity. 

This bond, however, was far from perfect. 
Although religion united peoples of different 
nationalities, there were bitter sectarian 
quarrels, and even warfare, among the Mo- 
hammedans. The followers of Mohammed 
felt an intense personal reverence for their 
prophet. After he died, leaving no will and no 
son, they quarreled among themselves as to 
which of his relatives, by blood or marriage, 
should inherit his religious and political 
leadership. Such quarrels were the origin of 
many Moslem sects, some of which still differ 
sharply. After the eleventh century, however, 
these sectarian quarrels were of less practical 
importance. The attacks by Christian cru- 
saders made the Moslems more conscious of 
their common beliefs and helped to unite 
them in their feeling against the West. 

Trade also helped hold together the people 
of the Moslem world. Traders could pass 
freely from India to the Mediterranean Sea 
without leaving the lands of the Abbasid 
caliphs. Political unity encouraged commerce. 
Bagdad became the world's greatest com- 
mercial center, and its bazaars were famous, 
East and West. In Bagdad, goods from China, 
India, and the East Indies met those from the 
grasslands of central Asia, from Babylonia, 
and from Syria. Toward the end of the 
eleventh century, Italian traders came to Sy- 
ria and Palestine, and Arab merchants car- 
ried silk cloths, cotton, sugar, and spices to 
them for shipment to western Europe. 

This far-flung trade was made possible by 
the fine goods the Arabs and other Moslems 
had to sell. In addition to being excellent 
farmers, these people had become skilled 
artisans. They made fine silk cloth, wall 
hangings, and the gorgeous "oriental" rugs 
we admire so much. Cordovan leather was 


the best in the world. Moslem craftsmen also 
excelled in the tempering, or toughening, of 
steel. The making of fine steel weapons is an 
exacting task, The fine “Damascus” and “To- 
ledo” swords made by Moslem craftsmen 
were famed for their lightness, supple 
strength, and keen edge. 

The Arabic language provided an addi- 
tional bond of union. Since Mohammed's 
time, the Koran has remained the source of 
Moslem ideas about religion, morals, law, and 
government. As every Moslem who learned 
to read wanted to be able to read the Koran, 
the Arabic language in which it was written 
became the literary language of the Moslem 
Empire. The fact that every literate Moslem 
takes the language of the Koran for his model 
has prevented the Arabic language from 
changing very much and has somewhat dis- 
couraged the growth of dialects. 


Moslem learning and literature 


The Arabs swept out of the desert as il- 
literate, ignorant warriors. They copied the 
Byzantine military system, arms, and tactics 
Their government was a mixture of the By- 
zantine and Persian systems. They also took 
over the store of learning that they found in 
the lands they conquered. The scientific 
works of the Hellenistic and Roman writers 
were studied enthusiastically. 

But unlike the Byzantines, the Moslem 
scholars were not content merely to use the 
works of the scientists. In many fields 9 
knowledge; they made important additions. 
Moslem doctors studied diseases and thei! 
cures. As early as the eighth century, Mos- 
lem chemists made great progress in applie 
chemistry, such as the refining of metals an 
the dyeing of cloth and leather. Abon 
hundred years later, an Arab chemist devel 
oped improved methods of evaporation, 15" 
tillation, crystallization, and other laboratory 
processes. Moslem chemists also knew how (0 
prepare sulfuric and nitric acids and ot 
chemical substances, including a famous mix 
ture in which even gold would dissolve. 1 

The Moslems also made important ? f 
vances in the science of optics. Alhazen, W 
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was born late in the tenth century, under- 
stood the nature of vision. He also discov- 
ered the relation between the position of a 
source of light and the image formed by a lens. 

Moslem astronomers built observatories 
and made accurate observations. At a time 
when many people in the Western world be- 
lieved the earth was flat, Moslem astronomers 
assumed that it was round and measured its 
size with considerable accuracy. 

But the Arabs' greatest achievement was in 
mathematics. The Greeks understood the 
principles of geometry and trigonometry, but 
some of the first books on arithmetic and al- 
gebra were written by Moslem mathemati- 
cians. The system of numbers we use today, 
the so-called Arabic numerals, was invented 
by the Hindus in India and taken over from 
them by the Arabs. In their hands, it became 
the precise and flexible tool we are so accus- 
tomed to using every day of our lives. Besides 
advancing man's knowledge in these studies, 
the Moslems wrote summaries of the existing 
knowledge on many subjects. 

The greatest Moslem scholar, Avicenna, 
was born in the latter part of the tenth cen- 
tury. He wrote 99 books in which he surveyed 
philosophy, medicine, theology, geometry, as- 
tronomy, and art. All the learning of the Hel- 
lenistic and Roman scholars, with the addi- 
tions made by the Moslems, was covered by 
the works of Avicenna. 

Moslem men of learning performed a great 
service for western Europe. A large part of 
Roman knowledge had been lost in that re- 
gion during the “Dark Age.” It was through 
the Moslems that ancient learning first 
reached the men of medieval Europe. The 
earliest medical schools in Europe were in 
Moslem Sicily, and from there medical knowl- 
edge spread to France and Italy. European 
scholars went to Sicily and Spain and trans- 
lated the works of the Moslems into Latin. 
In this way, they obtained the works of Aris- 
totle and books on medicine, chemistry, and 
mathematics which were used as textbooks 
in European schools. 

Moslem poets composed stirring epics and 
many beautiful and graceful lyric poems. 


One of the great mathematicians and as- 
tronomers of Moslem lands, Omar Khayyam, 
is better known in the West as a poet. 
English-speaking people enjoy the collection 
of Khayyam's poems called the Rubaiydt, in 
the English translation by Fitzgerald. Omar 
Khayyam lived in Persia in the twelfth cen- 
tury, and his poems present a colorful pic- 
ture of Persian life in his time. 

The most famous literary work produced 
in the Moslem Empire is a collection of short 
stories known as The Thousand and One 
Nights, or The Arabian Nights. The earliest 
version appeared in the tenth century as a 
collection of stories from all the peoples of 
the Moslem Empire, and, as time went on, 
more and more tales were added to it until it 
reached its present form. These stories have 
been translated into nearly every language. 


Ottoman Turks gain power and conquer 
the Byzantine Empire 


We have now learned what happened to 
the civilized world once ruled by Rome. We 
have seen how it became three worlds; west- 
ern Europe, ruled by barbarian chiefs, where 
men entered an age of darkness and forgot 
the ways of living they once knew; the East- 
ern Empire, ruled by the Byzantine emper- 
ors, where men kept Hellenistic civilization 
alive; and the Moslem world, ruled by 
the Arabs, who came out of the desert as 
fierce, ignorant warriors, and ended by taking 
much Greek and Byzantine learning and de- 
veloping it for the use of all men. We have 
seen how the power of the Moslem caliphs 
was seized by Seljuk Turkish sultans (p. 
200). Now a new band of Turks was about 
to seize the leadership of the Moslem world. 

In the thirteenth century, Mongol invaders 
from central Asia conquered all of China, then 
swept westward almost to the Black Sea, con- 
quering all the Moslem lands except Egypt. 
In 1958, fierce Mongol horsemen under the 
command of Hulagu, younger brother of the 
Mongol emperor, captured Bagdad and killed 
the Caliph. But two years later, the Mongols 
received their first crushing defeat. Hulagu 
had returned to the Mongol capital in Mon- 
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golia, leaving his generals to attempt the con- 
quest of Egypt. In 1260, they were routed in 
a great battle by the sultan of Egypt and 
forced to abandon Palestine and southern 


Syria. After a second defeat by the Egyptian. 


sultan in 1281, the Mongols retired to Persia 
leaving the sultan of Egypt in control of 
Palestine and Syria. The rest of Asia Minor 
was ruled by a number of Seljuk sultans. 
One of these Seljuk princes, the sultan of 
Rum, had entrusted the defense of the fron- 
tier between his lands and the Byzantine em- 
pire to a band of wild Turkish horsemen. 
From 1290 to 1826, this band was led by a 
. fierce and able warrior named Osman from 
whom they took the name Osmanli, or Otto- 
man, Turks. Under Osman and his son, the 
Turks became independent of the sultan of 
Rum and conquered the Byzantine lands in 
Asia Minor (p. 201). Osman’s son, Orkhan, 
married the daughter of the Byzantine em- 
peror and led a force of cavalry into Europe 
to aid him against his enemies, But when the 
war was over, the Turks seized the Gallipoli 
Peninsula, which was a part of the Byzantine 
Empire, and refused to leave, In 1865, they 
captured Adrianople and made it their capital, 
For the next 30 years the Turks fought a 
series of wars with the two great Balkan 
states—Bulgaria and Serbia, By 1893,they had 
conquered all of Bulgaria and most of Serbia, 
They then turned toward the east and over- 
ran all Asia Minor to the borders of Persia 


and Syria. In 1896, they defeated a great 
army of the knights of western Europe that 
had planned to drive them from the Balkans, 
The next year, the Sultan Bayazid laid siege 
to Constantinople. But the remnant of the 
Byzantine Empire was saved for another 60 
years by a Mongol invasion of the Turkish 
lands in Asia Minor. The Mongols had be- 
come united once more under a great leader, 
Timur the Lame, usually called Tamerlane, 
In 1402, they completely destroyed the Turk- 
ish army and killed the sultan. It took the 
Turks nearly 50 years to recover from this 
defeat and consolidate their strength for the 
final conquest of the Byzantine empire, 
Early in April, 1458, Sultan Mohammed II 
started the final siege of Constantinople. He 
had an enormous army and a number of large 
cannon. While the great guns pounded the 
walls, the Turkish troops made assault after 
assault. But the Byzantines defended their 
walls bravely and vigorously while their fleet 
held the Turkish ships at bay. Finally, Mo- 
hammed performed the remarkable feat of 
having his ships dragged overland and 
launched in the inner harbor of Istanbul, in 
the rear of the Byzantine fleet. On the ships, 
he mounted great cannon to bombard the 
city from the water. The final Turkish am 
sault, on May 29, overwhelmed the city's 
defenders. Mohammed's troops killed or en- 
slaved all the inhabitants of Constantinople, 
and the capital of the Byzantine empire be- 
came the capital of the Ottoman state. 
Mohammed II did not stop with the cap- 
ture of Constantinople. In the years between 
1453 and his death in 1481, he conquered a 
small Greek state on the southern coast of 
the Black Sea, the Mongol states in the с 
mea and southern Russia, and two Rumanian 
principalities west of the Black Sea. At his 
death, the Ottomgn Empire controlled the 
northern and eastern shores of the Black Sea, 
the Balkans east of Belgrade, Greece, an 
Asia Minor to the Persian and Syrian fron- 
tiers, Thus, the Moslem world had reached 
new height of power under the Ottoman 
Turks just as the Russians were preparing t9 
create a new Eastern Christian empire. 
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USING WHAT YOU HAVE LEARNED 


1, Describe the geographical environment, way 
of life, and stage of civilization of the Arabs be- 
fore Mohammed. From what sources did the 
prophet draw his ideas on religion? What does 
hegira mean? What is its importance to Moham- 
medans? 


2. Why is Mohammed's religion ideal for war- 
riors? What areas did the Arabs conquer in the 
‘century following his death? Account for their 
remarkable success in empire building. 


3. How did the powers, position, and life of the 
caliphs resemble, and differ from, those of the 
Byzantine emperors? With what devices did the 
Arabs encourage their subjects to become Mo- 
hammedans? What forces held the peoples of 
the Moslem world together? 


4, What major contributions did the Arabs 
make to the world’s civilization? Why is western 
Europe indebted to the Arabs for their knowl- 
edge and learning? 


5. If you had been living between 700 a.p. and 
1000 a.D., would you have preferred to be a 
citizen of western Europe, the Byzantine Em- 
pire, or the Mohammedan world? Justify your 
answer. 


6. In 782, the Franks, led by Charles Martel, 
defeated the Mohammedans at Tours. Would 
civilization have been advanced if the Arabs had 
overrun Europe? Give your reasons. In what 
respects were the Arabs more civilized than west- 
ern Europeans and the Byzantines? 


7. “Most of the people the Arabs defeated were 
those who had little interest in resisting.” What 
gives a people an interest in resisting a would-be 
conqueror? What, specifically, gives the people 
of the United States such interest? Do you think 
the subject peoples in the Moslem Empire gained 
or lost more as a result of Arab Ve ee 


8. Is the following statement true or false? 
The mathematical symbol "zero" is more im- 
portant than all the wars in history. Explain. 


9. On a world map, indicate the areas in which 
the majority of the inhabitants are Mohamme- 
dan. Also show when the peoples in these 
various regions became Moslems. See the article 
Religion” in the World Book Encyclopedia. 


10, What points of similarity do you find be- 
tween the two following quotations? 

The wicked shall dwell amidst burning wind 
and scalding water, and a shade of blackest 
smoke. For they persisted in heinous sin, and 
said, “When we shall have died and become dust 


and bones, shall we indeed be raised to life?” 
Verily, all generations shall be gathered to- 
gether for the appointed time of a known day. 
Then ye, O ye erring, lying people, shall ch 
eat of the tree of bitter fruit and drink thereon 
boiling water.—The Koran. 

I will utterly consume all things from off the 
land, saith the Lord. I will consume man and 
beast; I will consume the fowls of the heaven, 
and the fishes of the sea, and the stumbling 
blocks with the wicked; and I will cut off man 
from off the land, saith the Lord.—The Bible, 
Zeph. 1:2-8. 


1l. Make a chart illustrating the importance of 
Arabic contributions to mathematics. You might 
do this by showing the mass of knowledge and 
scientific developments which have pyramided 
from the use of Arabic numerals and algebra. 
For example, a flexible mathematical system, 
since it is the tool of engineers and scientists, 
makes most of our machines possible. 


12. Make up a simple arithmetic test. Give half 
the class the test in Arabic numerals, the other 
half the test in Roman numerals. Note the dif- 
ference in time taken to finish the test. Follow 
the demonstration with a report on the impor- 
tance of Arabic contributions to mathematics and 
Science. 


READINGS FOR UNIT 5 


The three worlds which sprang from the Ro- 
man Empire are discussed in the World Book 
Encyclopedia, Compton's Pictured Encyclopedia, 
Chapters 7 and 8 of Wallbank and Taylor's 
Civilization Past and Present, Volume 1, and in 
Van Loon's The Story of Mankind, Chapters 26- 
28. 

Charles Diehl in his History of the Byzantine 
Empire discusses one of these worlds and in the 
opening chapters of The Arabs, Philip K. Hitti 
discusses another. For the third world, see J. H. 
Breasted's Ancient Times, Chapter 80, and С. W. 
and L. S. Botsford's A Source Book of Ancient 
History, Chapters 44-46. The first few chapters 
of L. Thorndike’s A History of Medieval Europe 
and Scott, Hyma, and Noyes's Readings in Me- 
dieval History will be helpful also. 

Not to be overlooked for special aspects of 
the period are W. H. Van Loon's The Arts, 
Chapters 18 and 15; This Believing World, by 
Lewis Browne, Book 8; and Ruth Smith's The 
Tree of Life: Selections from the Literature of 
the Worlds Religions. See also Mark Van 
Doren's Anthology of World Poetry and Carl 
Van Doren’s Anthology of World Prose, particu- 
larly the Arabic literature. 
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WAYS OF LIVING 


USE OF In the use of natural resources, the Mos- the Roman provinces which they con- 
NATURAL lems made no significant advances. They quered. However, they failed to maintain 
RESOURCES took over the technology and resources of the great irrigation systems in North Africa, 


The Moslems or eastern peoples ruled 
USE OF by them are believed to have invented the 
TOOLS windmill. Thus windpower, which had long 
AND POWER been used for propelling ships at sea, was 
harnessed to work for man on land. The 


INCREASE The Moslems made use of the classical 
OF knowledge of the Byzantines. They also 

made important advances, including either 
KNOWLEDGE inventing or developing the system of num- 


The Moslem Empire was ruled by the in military, political, and religious matters 
DEVELOPMENT caliph, who was believed to be the earthly that was possessed by the caliph. In gen- 
OF representative of Allah. The government eral, the Moslems were unusually success- 
GOVERNMENT was similar to that of the Byzantines. Its ful in governing conquered peoples. 


chief weakness was the extraordinary power 


The Moslems were, in general, a mili- 
tary group who were supported by cot 
quered peoples. However, after the Props- 
et's death, an aristocracy, composed of his 
descendants and the descendants of his 


ORGANIZATION 
OF 
SOCIETY 


WAYS OF Among the Moslems were many active, 
DOING large-scale merchants. These merchants 
BUSINESS imported goods from China and India, and 
exported them to the Byzantine Empire and 


Pat The Moslems believed in one god- 


А e 
Allah. They were followers of Mohamm 

z ў ast 

AND and believed that Mohammed was the a 
PHILOSOPHY and greatest of Allah's prophets. Mos 


SELF- Moslem architecture is noted for its 
EXPRESSION wealth of exquisite surface decoration. 
THROUGH However, the Moslem religion opposed the 
THE ARTS representation in art of people or animals. 
The mosque, with its horseshoe arches, 


MOSLEM CIVILIZATION SUMMARY CHART 
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CHAPTER 3 


Moslems also learned to make highly tem- 
pered steel for weapons. They made no ad- 
vancement in means of transportation or 
communication. 


bers we use today. They made important 
progress in the study of medicine and the 
use of drugs. 


advisers, grew up. Slavery became wide- 
spread. Later on, sultans of Egypt and Tur- 
key used slaves in their armies and as gov- 
ernment officials. 


lateron to western Eu rope. For a time, Bag- 
dad was the commercial capital of the 
Hn The coins of the caliphs have been 
ound as far away as England. 


religion borrowed from the Old Testament 
and was later influenced by the philosophy 
of Plato, Aristotle, and their successors. 


stri s j 
je marbles, domes, and minarets, is à 
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See Moslem achievement. The Moslems 
uced illuminated manuscripts skillfully 
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THE WORLD ABOUT 1300 


The most striking feature of this map is the huge Mongol 
Empire, extending over most of Asia, and including parts of 
the Near East and eastern Europe. This great empire was І 
relatively short-lived, and in many areas, especially in China, | 

. the nomadie Mongols were largely absorbed by the more 

` highly civilized peoples they had conquered. Much more 
significant developments were taking place in Europe. In 
western Europe a new civilization, stemming from ancient 
Greece and Rome, was beginning to take shape. And in the 
east, Slavic peoples were building another new civilization, 
influenced strongly by Byzantine culture and to a lesser 
degree by the Mongol invaders. These two civilizations are 
of great importance in the world today. 

Meanwhile, the once great empire built by the Arabs had 
broken up into many small states in the Near East and North 
Africa. But other followers of Mohammed, the Turks, were 
making extensive conquests in the Near East and also in 
India, where Hindu Civilization had fallen to a low ebb. 
Across the world, Mayan Civilization had declined. The 
Aztecs were conquering an empire in Middle America, and 
the Incas were building a large empire in South America. 
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800 —1500 


How the Building Began Anew in the West 


Western Civilization began to take shape 
during the period we call the Middle Ages, 
when many of its basic ideas and institutions 
originated. In this era, the Catholic church 
and its doctrine took essentially the same 
forms they have today, and the chief ideas of 
the later Protestant churches originated. Our 
idea of the rights of the individual came into 
being as a combination of the church’s con- 
ception of freedom and that of the medieval 
noble. 

In the early Middle Ages, life and society 
were crude and simple. There was little trade 
and little money in circulation. The mass of 
the people were peasants, who grew their 
food and other raw materials and manufac- 
tured what they needed as best they could. 
Only two occupations were important enough 
to release a man from tilling the soil—fighting 
and praying. It was an age of violence when 
no peasant was safe unless there was a soldier 
to guard him. The nobles were the soldiers. 
It was also an age of faith when men con- 
sidered the highest of all occupations and the 
most necessary was the service of God. The 
secular clergy, bishops and priests, and the 
regular clergy, monks and nuns, performed 
this function, The nobles and the clergy were 
supported by the labor of the peasants in the 
fields. 

As time went on, a few specialized artisans 
appeared—men who made articles for the use 
of the nobles and clergy. Soon there were 
traders who brought in goods from far lands 
and carried from place to place the products 
of the artisans. These people, who were 
neither nobles nor peasants, made up the 
middle class. They needed to live close to- 
gether in safe places. Thus, walled towns 
appeared, and the merchants and artisans 


who lived in them were called burghers, 
bourgeoisie, or townsmen. Before long, trade 
was flourishing and money was circulating 
once more. The peasant could sell what he 
grew and pay money toward the support of 
the nobles and clergy. Some townsmen made 
a great deal of money and became powerful 
because of it. 

In the Middle Ages, material things were 
of much less importance than they are today. 
While men wanted to live well, they were in 
general far more interested in attaining salva- 
tion. The church was a powerful organization 
headed by the pope which entered into every- 
one’s life. Everyone, as a matter of course, 
performed his religious duties. All who could 
afford to made gifts to the church. Many 
enthusiastic Christians entered monasteries 
where they hoped to lead the perfect Chris- 
tian life. Scholars labored so that they could 
more perfectly understand God's will. Masons 
and architects built magnificent churches and 
decorated them with sculptures for the glory 
of God. The greatest literary figure of the 
Middle Ages, the poet Dante, devoted his 
chief work to describing man’s relation to 
God. Almost all artistic works were on reli- 
gious subjects. 

There were, however, signs of the secular 
spirit that was to be so strong in later times. 
The writers of romances painted a pleasant 
world where men and women enjoyed them- 
selves with little thought of salvation. The 
merchant who dealt in money and goods was 
inclined to think of profits first and religion 
second. Kings sought power and were unwill- 
ing to bow to the church or its head, the pope 
But these were minor features of medieval 
civilization and the dominant forces were 
faith and the hope of salvation. 
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1. A Society Without Trade or Industry, with Little 


Government and Less Security 


>K 


Civilization had almost disappeared from 
western Europe during the five centuries be- 
ginning about 500 д.р. By the tenth century, 
life in this part of the world had become 
hard, dangerous, and extremely primitive. 
Except in Italy, there was almost no com- 
merce. The splendid Roman roads had fallen 
into decay, making travel slow and perilous. 
There were few towns, and industry had 
virtually ceased to exist. As a result, men were 
poor. The chief form of wealth was land, 
which few people were:strong enough to pro- 
tect. 

In this harsh world, men had neither the 


time nor the desire to educate themselves, 
and the learning of Greece and Rome was al- 
most forgotten. If Cicero had come from the 
grave to live in western Europe during the 
tenth century, he would have said that the 
arts of civilized living had vanished. 

But in the eleventh century, things began 
to improve and, in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries, a great revival of prosperity oc- 
curred, Learning, literature, art, and phil- 
osophy once more became important to many 
men. National boundaries were drawn, and 
many European states began to take the 
shape by which we know them today. 


A FEW MEN LIVED WELL BUT MOST MEN 
BARELY EXISTED 


When the vikings were raiding the lands 
of continental Europe and England and the 
power of the kings was shrinking, soldiers 
were the most important men in western 
Europe. They alone could protect the people 
from the fierce invaders. Without their aid, 
the farmer could not work in his fields, and 
the priest could not say Mass in his church. 
In France, these soldiers were called cheva- 
liers, or horsemen. In England, they were 
known as knights. But chevaliers or knights, 
they lived much the same kind of life. 


What it was like to be a knight 


Knights spent much of their time on horse- 
back. They wore steel caps, and shirts made 
of interlaced steel rings that reached to their 
knees, They carried a shield, a sword, and a 
spear or lance, A man had to be in excellent 
Physical condition to stand the weight of all 
this armor, and the use of the sword and 
lance on horseback required great skill. To 
be a successful knight, a man had to practice 
Wearing armor and using his weapons from 
boyhood to old age. 


When the son of a knight reached the age 
of seven or eight years, he was usually sent 
to some friend of his father's to be trained. 
He learned to wear armor, to ride, and to use 
the weapons of a knight. While he was being 
trained, he was called a squire. As soon as 
he was expert enough, usually between 18 
and 21, the young man was given a horse, 
armor, and weapons of his own. Then, in a 
solemn ceremony, he knelt before an older 
knight, ordinarily the one who had trained 
him, and was given a light tap on the shoulder 
with a sword. This act signified that he him- 
self was at last a knight. 

The day on which a young man became 
a knight was very important to him; from 
then on he was considered a grown man. If 
the young man’s father was rich, the occasion 
was celebrated with a great feast and games 
to which all the knights and ladies of the 
countryside were invited. 

A knight passed most of his time either in 
fighting or in practicing the use of his 
weapons, as shown in the picture on page 
994. Often many knights got together and 
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A knight often practiced charging a dummy like the one shown in this picture. Or he FÉ. 
spend hours trying to put the point of his lance through a small ring hung on a post, while 


riding at full gallop. 


fought sham battles called tournaments to 
amuse themselves and to keep in training. 

When one knight defeated another in a 
tournament, he could take his opponents 
horse and armor and either keep them or de- 
mand a large sum of money for their return. 
Thus, skillful knights found tournaments 
highly profitable. But they were dangerous 
too—almost as dangerous as a real battle. 
Fortunately for the knights, their armor was 
so good that very few were killed either in 
tournaments or battles. 

When a knight was not fighting or prac- 
ticing fighting, he liked to go hunting with 
his friends. The sport was exciting, for the 


knights hunted dangerous animals, like wild 
boars. And, since they hunted on horseback, 
it kept them in good condition for fighting. 
Hunting also supplied the knight’s table with 
meat for which his vigorous life gave him an 
enormous appetite. 

Knights built their houses in such a way 
that they could be easily defended. Usually 
such a house was surrounded by a moat, and 
protected by a wooden wall, or stockade. I 
the owner was important enough to us 
plenty of men to work for him, he woul 
build a high mound of earth inside the moat, 
put another stockade around the top of the 
mound, and construct a high wooden tower 
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inside the stockade. When built in this way, 
the house was called a castle. After about 
1100, rich knights began to build their castles 
of stone instead of wood. 

Whether built of wood or stone, most 
castles were extremely simple. There was 
a large room, the hall, where the knight, his 
family, his guests, and his servants ate, 
worked, and played. The hall of a castle 
was the “living room" in a real sense. There 
the knight talked with the men who man- 
aged his lands, and listened to the com- 
plaints of his peasants. After dinner, the 
knight and his family often watched a jug- 
gler perform with his dancing bear, or 
listened to stories told by wandering story- 
telles. At night, the servants slept in the 
hall. 

There was another room in the castle, the 
chamber, where the knight and his family 
slept, and where he entertained important 
guests and held private conferences. In some 
very fine castles, the knight and his lady had 
a wardrobe, or dressing room. Sometimes 
there was a chapel as well. Under the hall 
there were usually dark, gloomy rooms used 
either for storing food or jailing prisoners. 

À knight's possessions were as simple as his 
house. He usually had one fine robe made 
of silk imported from the East. This robe 
had belonged to his father and would be 
passed on to his son, His ordinary clothes 
were made of wool which had been spun 
into thread and woven into cloth by his wife 
and her servant girls. He ate with his fingers 
from wooden plates or large slices of bread 
used as plates, A knight, his lady, their elder 
children, and important guests slept in beds, 
but everyone else slept on the floor or опа 
table, As money was scarce and merchants 
few, almost everything in the castle was 
made by the servants or by others who lived 
on the knight’s lands. Only his most im- 
Portant possessions—his armor and weapons 
—were made by expert craftsmen. 


The knights lady was honored—in public 


Despite the romantic stories about the 
chivalry of knights, these men did not have 


a high opinion of women. They considered 
fighting the chief business of life, and women 
could not fight. A woman could bear sons 
who would in time become knights, but she 
was considered good for little else. 

A woman was never her own mistress. 
While she was a girl, she obeyed her father. 
Her father chose her husband; after she was 
married, her husband’s word was law. If a 
woman’s father died before she was married, 
or if she became a widow, some man was 
appointed her guardian. 

A knight never hesitated to beat his daugh- 
ter or wife whenever he thought she needed 
it, This seems brutal to us. But it is im- 
portant to remember that the knight’s lady, 
in spite of her rough treatment, was much 
better off than the women in a Byzantine or 
Moslem harem. A knight might beat his wife, 
but a Moslem would have her beaten by his 
servants, When a Moslem lord was away 
from home, his wife was a prisoner guarded 
by slaves. In the absence of the knight, on 
the other hand, his wife ruled the castle. 
Next to him, she was the ruler of his lands 
and men. In private she might suffer brutality 
and humiliation, but in public she was an 
honored and powerful lady. 

The knight's lady spent most of her time 
supervising the spinning and weaving done 
by her servant girls and the general running 
of the household. But she also sat with her 
husband in the hall whenever he was home, 
and went hunting with him when he was in- 
clined to try some of the gentler forms of that 
sport. Ladies were particularly fond of hunt- 
ing game birds by sending trained falcons or 
hawks after them. 


How the people of the villages lived 


A knight did not produce anything useful; 
his business was fighting, Someone had to 
grow food for him and his family, raise 
sheep to provide wool for their clothes, build 
the castle in which they lived, and earn the 
money to buy the knight’s war horse, armor, 
and weapons. This work was done by the 
people whom the knight protected. As they 
lived in little villages, these people were 
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called villagers, or villeins. Before the thir- 
teenth century, most villeins were not free. In 
France these unfree villeins were called serfs, 
from the Latin servus, a word which in 
Roman times meant slave. The chief differ- 
ence between a serf and the slave of Greek 
and Roman times was that a serf could not 
be separated from the land on which he lived. 
If a knight wanted to sell or give away a 
serf, he also had to sell or give away the land 
on which the serfs farm was located. The 
serf also had some rights which the slave 
did not have. 

The knight for whom the serfs worked was 
called their lord and in theory had absolute 
power over the conduct of these people who 
supported him. No serf could marry without 
the permission of his lord. He could not leave 
his lord's land. He could own nothing but 
what the lord permitted him to own. 

His household goods, the animals he raised, 
and the crops he grew, belonged to his lord. 
His labor, too, was the lord's to command. 
In theory, the serf was thus completely at 
the mercy of his lord and could be forced to 
turn over everything he produced. But the 
people of the Middle Ages were strong be- 
lievers in custom, in doing things as they had 
always been done. And the knights found 
that things worked better if the serfs were 
allowed to keep enough to live on. As a re- 
sult, in most villages, the lord decided once 


Kidwelly castle is protected by a combination 
of a river and a water-filled moat, as well as 
strong stone ramparts. Its weakest point— 
the gate—is guarded by two massive gate- 
towers. 


Aerofilms, Ltd., London, from Ewing Galloway 


and for all how much food and labor his serfs 
owed him, and the arrangement was rarely 
changed. The lord could demand more, but 
he seldom did. 

The serfs usually lived in a village some- 
what removed from the knight's castle, yet 
close enough so that they could move their 
families and their animals into the castle yard 
for safety in time of war. Each family had a 
gne-room hut made of wood and mud. Be- 
hind the hut was a vegetable garden and 
perhaps a few fruit trees. Around the village 
lay the farm land. This was usually divided 
into three fields, one of which was always 
lying idle. The reason for this was that the 
serfs did not have enough animals to produce 
sufficient manure to fertilize all their fields. 
Furthermore, they had never heard of using 
certain crops such as peas or beans to re- 
store the soil's fertility. They therefore had 
to give their land frequent periods of rest. 

The usual arrangement was for each serf to 
have one or more long, narrow strips of land 
in each of the three fields for his own use. 
The rest of the land in each field was for the 
use of the lord and was worked for him by the 
serfs. The lord got all the food grown on 
this part of the field, and the serfs also had 
to give him, as rent, part of what they grew 
on their own strips. A part of the good land 
near the village was used to grow hay to feed 
the animals in the winter. Here again, the 
lord and the serfs had their strips, and the 
serfs cut all the hay and gave the lord his 
share. 

Beyond the good farming land, perhaps on 
a rough hillside, were the pastures where 
the animals grazed in summer. Each serf 
could put his animals in the pasture, but 
usually most of the livestock belonged to the 
lord. Every year the serf had to give the lord 
one of his animals for the privilege of using 
the pasture. 

Beyond the pasture lay the woods. Here 
the pigs of the lord and his serfs lived 
on acorns and whatever else they could 
find. The serfs gave the lord some of their 
pigs as payment for being allowed to keep 
them in the woods. 
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The woods also furnished lumber and fire- 
wood for the lord and his men. The lord 
could cut live trees, but the serfs were 
allowed to use only dead wood. Sometimes 
the lord allowed the serfs to hunt birds and 
small animals, such as rabbits, in the woods; 
sometimes he refused to let them hunt at all. 
And he always kept for his own sport the 
deer, wolves, and wild boars. If there was a 
stream near the village, the serfs could catch 
small fish, provided they gave the lord a 
share of the catch; but large fish, like pike or 
salmon, were reserved for the lord. 

In addition to working for the lord and 
giving him part of their crops and some of 
their animals, the serfs had many other duties. 
When a serf wanted to marry, he paid the 
lord for his permission. When a serf died, 
his son had to give the lord the best animal 
the family owned before he was allowed to 
farm the land his father had farmed. 

The serfs were not allowed to have hand- 
mills to grind their grain into flour, or ovens 
to bake the flour into bread. They had to take 
their grain to the lord's mill and give him part 
of it in payment for having it ground. They 
took their flour to the lord’s oven and gave 
him part of the flour in return for baking 
their bread. 

The lord had other rights too—rights which 
we think of as belonging to the government. 
In a country like France, where the king 
Was weak, an important knight had the right 
to judge and to punish his serfs for any crime 
they committed. He could fine them, whip 
them, or hang them, In countries like Eng- 
land, where the king was more powerful, the 
lord usually could not judge his villeins for 
crimes punishable by hanging, but he could 
punish them for lesser crimes. Finally, a lord 
could tax his serfs any amount he chose or 
thought they could pay. If the crops were 
unusually good and the lord thought the 
serfs had more food and animals than they 
needed, he could take them all for himself 
bya heavy tax. 

Another reason for the poverty of the serfs 
was their ignorance. They were incredibly 

ad farmers, The harness they used on their 
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The above airplane view of Restormel clearly 
shows the artificial mounds and earthen ram- 
parts characteristic of early Norman castles. 
The great moat supplied the earth for the 
mount and ramparts and helped defend them. 
In this castle the original buildings were of 
wood. The stone walls shown were built in 
the twelfth century. 


oxen was so inefficient that it took six or 
eight oxen to draw a plow. Because they 
scattered their seed on the top of the ground, 
the birds ate most of it. As they did not know 
how to restore the fertility of their land while 
using it, a third of their land was always idle. 
Since the animals of all the serfs were to- 
gether in one pasture, any disease that ap- 
peared spread very quickly. Even if there 
had been no payments to make to the lord, 
the serfs would have lived near the edge of 
starvation. 

Under these conditions, the life of a serf 
was obviously neither easy nor pleasant. He 
worked hard from dawn to dark. When the 
crops were good, he and his family had barely 
enough to eat. In a bad season, they went 
hungry and often starved. This poverty was 
partly due to the many payments demanded 
by the lord. He was expensive, but he was 
also necessary. Without his protection, the 
serfs could not have worked their fields, or 
lived at all, any more than we could live 
without the protection of our own govern- 
ment. Our government provides us with far 
more services at much less cost to us than 
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the knights could provide, but we still 
grumble, at times, when taxes come due. We 
have personal freedom and the right to own 
property, but in time of war the government 
can take these rights away from us, or modify 


them, if that is necessary for the good of all. 
In the tenth century, there was almost con- 
tinual warfare, and the knights provided the 
only form of government there was, The cost 
was high, but the services were essential. 


THE SERFS WERE AT THE BOTTOM OF SOCIETY 
AND THE KING WAS AT THE TOP 


How the feudal system came into being 


The knight and his villeins or serfs formed 
a small self-sufficient community. The 
knight did the fighting and governing; the 
villeins or serfs did the work. But one knight 
could not by himself protect his people from 
bands of vikings or other enemies. If the 
countryside was to be defended, the knights 
had to join together under a capable leader. 
Sometimes this leader was simply an un- 
usually good warrior. Often he was the 
count, or local representative of the king. 
The knights promised to come together ready 
for battle whenever this leader called them 
and to obey him during the campaign. 

In return for their services, it was the duty 
of the leader to see that the lands of all the 
knights were protected. There was usually 
an agreement, or contract, between ће leader 
and his knights, which stated the rights and 
duties of each. The leader in cooperative 
warfare was the lord of the knights who 
fought under him. These knights were known 
as his vassals. In theory, all the lands of the 
vassal knights belonged to their lord, who 
gave it to them as fiefs, or grants, to be held 
as long as they kept the agreement. This 
kind of social organization is called the 
feudal system, from the Latin word feudum, 
or fief. Many centuries earlier, the Chou 
people had worked out a somewhat similar 
way of life in China. 


How the feudal system worked 


The chief obligation of the lord was to pro- 
tect the families, villeins, and lands of his 
vassals. He must do nothing to harm them 
and all he could to help them. If two of his 


vassals quarreled, it was the lord’s duty to 
provide a court where the question could be 
settled. Whenever any problem came up 
that was of importance to the lord and his 
vassals, he was expected to ask their advice. 

The obligations of the vassal to the lord 
were more definite. Whenever the lord de- 
cided that the land was threatened by 
enemies and called his vassals, they had to 
assemble ready for battle and remain on duty 
until the danger passed. If the lord wanted 
to conduct an offensive campaign—to go ona 
raid against a neighbor, for example—the 
knights were required to fight for him for 
40 days. The knights were also expected to 
take turns acting as guards in the lords 
castle. If the lord needed advice on some 
question and called his vassals together, they 
were bound to attend. When a dispute arose 
between the lord and a vassal or between two 
vassals, all the other vassals were called to 
the lord's castle to act as a court of judgment. 
The lord presided over the court, but the 
vassals made the decisions. 

The vassals had other obligations, too. 
When the lord gave a great feast to celebrate 
the knighting of his eldest son or the wedding 
of his eldest daughter, the vassals had to 
help pay the cost. If the lord was captured 
in battle, the vassals paid his ransom. If a 
vassal died leaving a son too young to fight, 
the lord appointed a guardian to run the fief 
until the boy became a knight. If a vassal 
died leaving an unmarried daughter, the lord 
chose her husband. When a vassal died and 
his son succeeded to the fief, he paid the lord 
a large sum of money, called relief, and pet 
formed a ceremony called homage. To do 
homage, the new vassal knelt and swore to 
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fulfill all the obligations that he owed him. 

The feudal system gave the knights almost 
complete personal liberty. A knight could do 
anything he liked, so long as he fulfilled the 
few duties demanded by his feudal contract 
and did not injure his lord or another vassal 
of the same lord. Even if he injured his lord, 
he could be punished only if the other vassals 
of the lord decided he should be. Moreover, 
the lord could not punish a vassal unless the 
other vassals helped. They were his only 
soldiers and police force. The lord’s authority 
rested on his agreement with his vassals, and 
they decided how the agreement should be 
interpreted and enforced. Many modern 
ideas of personal freedom have been passed 
down to us from the knights of the Middle 
Ages. 


The lord and his knights could protect the 
countryside against small bands of enemies, 
but they were helpless against large armies. 
In great emergencies, the lord needed the aid 
of other lords. So all the lords of a region 
became vassals of some unusually able leader. 
He in turn paid homage to the king. In this 
way, there came to be a pyramid with the 
knights at the bottom and the king at the top. 

The king of France was the direct lord of 
about a dozen great vassals such as the dukes 
of Aquitaine, Normandy, and Burgundy, and 
the counts of Flanders, Champagne, and 
Toulouse. Through them, he was indirectly 
the lord of every knight in France. In this 
way, the feudal system bound all the knights 
of a country into a loose federation for 
cooperation in war. 


THE CHURCH TRIES TO BRING ORDER 
INTO MEN’S LIVES 


When the men who govern a country con 
sider war their chief business, there is little 
chance for peace. In theory, the feudal sys- 
tem forbade a knight to fight against his lord 
or another vassal of the same lord, but he 
could go to war with anyone else. Actually, 
lords and vassals often fought out their dis- 
putes instead of taking them to court. More- 
over, if a lord’s court decided that a vassal 
should be punished, it usually took a war to 
enforce the decision. For this reason, small 
local wars were continually being fought. A 
knight was not thought of much account if 
he let a whole year go by without raiding 
the lands of a neighbor. 

For a knight, war was both business and 
pleasure. He liked fighting and, if he was 
successful, he came off with much plunder 
or perhaps even a valuable village. But while 
the knights enjoyed these wars thoroughly, 
they were terrible experiences for the villeins. 
Their houses were burned, their crops de- 
stroyed, and their animals killed or stolen. 
Often a knight decided that the best way 
to harm his enemy was to deprive him of 
labor by slaughtering his villeins. The poverty 
caused by high rents and bad farming was 


made much worse by the perpetual warfare, 
and many of the villeins were killed. 


The “Peace and Truce of God” 


Feudal warfare greatly distressed sincere 
churchmen. They felt that it was the duty 
of the church to protect the poor villeins, who 
suffered so severely from the fighting. Finally, 
a group of bishops and abbots got together 
and announced that they were making cer- 
tain rules to limit feudal wars and that any- 
one who disobeyed them would be excom- 
municated—that is, cast out of the church and 
barred from receiving the sacraments. Like 
most Europeans of their day, the knights 
were firm believers in the spiritual authority 
and power of the church. Consequently, 
they were very much afraid of excommunica- 
tion. If a man died while excommunicated 
and unrepentant, they believed that he had 
brought the sentence of hell upon himself. 
This teaching of the church was not always 
fully understood, and some persons believed 
that the church itself could send them to 
heaven or hell. In any event, excommunica- 
tion was a dreaded punishment which rein- 
forced the power and authority of the church. 
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The rules made by the churchmen were 
called the “Peace and Truce of God.” The 
"Peace of God" ordered the knights not to 
harm the villeins, women, merchants, priests, 
and other people not actually engaged in 
fighting a war. In many regions, it also for- 
bade the destruction of crops. The ^Truce 
of God" forbade any fighting at all between 
Thursday night and Monday morning. These 
rules were not strictly obeyed, but they did 
improve the situation to a large extent. More- 
over, in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, 
when kings once again became strong enough 
to try to keep order in their lands, they found 
the “Peace and Truce of God" an excellent 
starting point. 


‘How the church became feudalized 


During the ninth and tenth centuries, 
churchmen, as well as farmers, had to seek 
the protection of soldiers. The dignity, pres- 
tige, and spiritual authority of the church 
had awed the early Teutonic invaders, who 
for a long time had been in contact with 
Rome. But they had no effect on the wild 
vikings. Moreover, the churchmen had al- 
ways relied on the kings to protect them from 
greedy and irreligious neighbors. 

As the power of the kings grew less, the 
church found itself in great danger from law- 
less knights, and others who were tempted 
by its wealth and cared little for its spiritual 
authority. The bishops and abbots solved 


The villeins, ill armed with hoe and pitch- 
fork as shown here, fled in terror before the 
fire and sword of the warring feudal knights, 
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this difficulty by entering the feudal System. 
They gave part of their lands as fiefs to 
knights, and they themselves became vassals 
of the chief lords of the various regions. The 
bishops of Normandy, for example, had 
knights as their vassals, and were themselves 
the vassals of the Norman duke. This gave 
the bishops and abbots protection, but it also 
involved them in the continuous feudal war- 
fare. Soon the interests and way of life of 
some of the churchmen were little different 
from those of the knights. Such men were 
rich and powerful, but they paid little at- 
tention to their spiritual functions. 


How the church broke away from feudalism 


Many earnest men in the church were 
greatly troubled by this situation. One of 
them persuaded a great feudal lord, William, 
Duke of Aquitaine, to found a monastery 
that would have no connection with the 
feudal system. Duke William built such a 
monastery in 910, and named it Cluny. 
He specifically provided that Cluny should 
never have vassals and that the abbot of 
Cluny should never be a vassal. This idea 
greatly appealed to many churchmen, and 
numbers of them who sincerely wanted to 
improve the church flocked to Cluny. There 
the Rule of St. Benedict (p. 183) was strictly 
enforced, and Cluny soon became an exam- 
ple of how a monastery should be managed. 

The fame of Cluny quickly spread, and 
kings, dukes, and bishops from all over 
Europe asked the monks of Cluny to reform 
the monasteries in their lands, Monks from 
Cluny also went out to found new monaster- 
les, and these, together with the older ones 
they helped to reform, maintained close re- 
lations with Cluny itself. There was only one 
abbot for the Cluniac monasteries, the abbot 
of Cluny. The other monasteries were gov- 
erned by a subordinate officer called a prior. 
The abbot of Cluny made regular tours to 
inspect all the monasteries under his rule and 
to see that the proper discipline was kept. 

The reforms carried out by the abbot and 
monks of Cluny were not confined to the 
monasteries. They gave new spiritual energy 
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to the whole church. Monks of Cluny or 
others who had caught their reforming en- 
thusiasm became bishops and carried the 


ideas of Cluny to other bishops. Little by 
little, various officials of the church became 
less like knights and more like churchmen. 


USING WHAT YOU HAVE LEARNED 


1. Why were soldiers the most powerful and 
important men in medieval Europe? 


2, What is the meaning of: (a) chevalier, (b) 
knight, (c) armor, (d) lanee, (e) squire, (£) 
tournament, (g) moat, (h) castle? See if you 
can use all of them correctly in one sentence. 


3. How did the status of a knight’s lady differ 
from that: (a) of a modern woman and (b) of 
Moslem and Byzantine women? 


4, What were the reasons for the poverty of 
the serfs in tenth-century Europe? In what re- 
spects was their lot better or worse than that: (a) 
of the Roman slave, (b) of the poor in India 
today? 


5, What obligations did a lord owe his vassals 
and a vassal his lord? What reasons can you give 
for the pyramiding of medieval society? In the 
United States who performs the duties of the 
feudal lords in Europe? List specifically. 


6. Why did churchmen think it necessary that 
feudal lords observe the “Peace of God’? The 
Truce of God"? In what way did Cluny differ 
from most tenth-century monasteries? 


7. During the years in which the vikings were 
raiding continental Europe, the most important 
men in eastern Europe were soldiers. Is this 
Statement true in western Europe today? In the 
United States? Give reasons for your answers. 


8. Change this title to an accurate description 
of the United States at the present time: “A Few 
Men Lived Well but Most Men Barely Existed." 
To what specific countries would the title as 
written be appropriate? 


9. The life of the American frontiersman of the 
Seventeenth century was little better than that 
of the tenth-century villein in Europe and as inse- 
cure. Do you think this true or false? Why? 


10. Had you been a serf in tenth-century Eu- 
ug which of the obligations to your feudal 
ord would have been most irksome and repul- 


td Which would have been least? Give rea- 
ns, 


П. Would rules similar to the “Peace and Truce 


of God” be desirable in modern warfare? What 
would be the advantages and disadvantages of 
their adoption? Would their adoption change 
the methods of warfare? In what ways? 


12. The drawings on pages 224 and 230, 


show something of medieval warfare. For com- 


parison and contrast, make a collection of draw- 
ings and photographs of modern warfare and 
fortifications. You might, for example, show: 
(a) how modern soldiers “spend hours” trying to 
develop their skills, (b) the devices and weapons 
the United States has developed “to withstand 
attack and siege," and (c) modern men fleeing 
“in terror before the fire and sword.” You might 
also make a “Then and Now” display for the 
bulletin board comparing medieval and modern 
warfare. Chapters 12-15 of Life on a Medieval 
Barony, by David S. Williams, or Chapter 11 of 
Dorothy Millss The Middle Ages discuss aspects 
of medieval warfare. 


13. Draw a “social ladder" or “social pyramid” 
of the classes of people in tenth-century Europe. 
Show it to the class and explain the contrast 
between methods of achieving power in the 
tenth and twentieth centuries. 


14, Report on one of the following topics: (a) 
Medieval Armor and Weapons, (b) The Status 
of Women in Medieval Europe, (c) Falconry, 
(d) The Peace and Truce of God, or (e) Agri- 
cultural Methods and Practices in the Middle 
Ages. You will find helpful information in Wil- 
liam C. Davis's book, Life on a Medieval Barony. 
For topic (a), see Chapters 12-15; for (b), 
Chapter 5; for (c), Chapter 4; for (e), Chapter 
16. For topic (d), pages 18-21 of Select His- 
torical Documents, 800-1492, by R. G. D. Laffan 
will prove valuable. 


15. List the obligations owed by a serf to his 
lord. Make a second list of obligations owed by 
us as citizens to our government (allegiance, 
taxes, etc.). Compare your two lists and point out 
to the class both similarities and differences. In 
preparing this assignment and in explaining dif- 
ferences, give some thought to the comparative 
absence of money in the tenth century and to 
its almost universal use in modern times. See 
Chapter 16 of Life on a Medieval Barony, by 
William S. Davis. 
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2. The Revival of Trade and Industry Makes Possible 
Better Ways of Living 
< 


As we have already seen, city life had 
largely disappeared in Europe by the tenth 
century. Most men lived on farms or in tiny 
villages, raising their own scanty food and 
making their own clothes, crude utensils, and 
rough tools. Trade and industry were scarcely 
possible under. the iron bands of the feudal 
System. And, except in the monasteries, 
learning, education, and curiosity about the 
nature of the world were gone. 


But in the eleventh century, things began 
to improve somewhat. Many men freed them- 
selves from serfdom, traders once again be- 
gan to travel afar, there was a revival of life 
in towns and cities, and the power of the 
kings increased. 

Strangely enough, this revival of civilized 
ways of living was quickened by a series of 
military expeditions to the Near East, called 
the crusades. 


THE CRUSADES HELP TO REVIVE TRADE 


The perpetual feudal warfare of the ninth 
and tenth centuries made civilized living im- 
possible for most men. For many years, the 
church was able to do little to restrain the 
warlike spirit of the knights. Early in the 
eleventh century, however, the high church- 
men of France thought of a way to reduce 
feudal warfare and, at the same time, use the 
energy of the knights for the benefit of all 
Christians. 

At that time, a number of small Christian 
states in the northern part of Spain — the 
kingdoms of León, Castile, Aragon, and Na- 
varre—were carrying on more or less contin- 
uous war against the Moslems who occupied 
most of the peninsula. Churchmen began to 
urge the knights of France to go to the aid 
of their fellow Christians in Spain. The pope 
announced that an expedition against the 
Spanish Moslems was as pleasing to God and 
the church as a pilgrimage to Rome. 

This appeal by the church was highly suc- 
cessful. Throughout the century, bands of 
crusaders journeyed to Spain, and with their 
aid the Christian states drove back the Mos- 
lem invaders and gained new lands for them- 
selves, One entirely new state, Portugal, was 
founded by the crusaders. The famous “Song 
of Roland,” which told of legendary deeds of 
Charlemagne and his nephew Roland against 
the Moslems, was probably composed for the 


encouragement and entertainment of French 
knights on their way to fight in Spain. 


The Crusaders take Jerusalem 


The expeditions to Spain enabled a few 
knights to fight and at the same time feel 
that they were serving God, but these expedi- 
tions were only a small beginning. Before the 
end of the eleventh century, a far greater op- 
portunity of the same sort arose. Jerusalem, 
the scene of the crucifixion and burial of 
Jesus, had always been the most sacred 
shrine of all Christian peoples. A pilgrimage 
to visit it was considered an act very pleasing 
to God. While Jerusalem was under the mild 
rule of the caliphs of Damascus and Bagdad, 
Christian pilgrims were allowed to journey to 
the city to worship. But in 1071, the city was 
occupied by the Seljuk Turks, who had 
gained the real control of the Moslem Em- 
pire. These Turks were far less tolerant. 
Moreover, in that same year they routed the 
Byzantine army and threatened Constanti- 
nople, the eastern stronghold of Christianity 
in Europe. 

The Christians of the West were greatly 
disturbed by these Moslem victories and, e 
1095, Pope Urban II called a church council 
to consider what could be done. At this 
meeting the pope urged the knights of 
Europe to go to the rescue of their fellow 
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Christians in the East and to drive the Mos- 
lems from the Holy Land, Palestine. After the 
council broke up, a number of devout men 
were commissioned by Urban II to preach the 
Crusade. They went through the land call- 
ing on all men to join in a holy war against 
the infidels. 

Such preachers were tremendously suc- 
cessful, and a great wave of religious enthu- 
siasm swept over western Europe. Farmers 
dropped their tools, said good-bye to their 
families, and started on the long journey. All 
through the spring and summer of 1096, 
bands of poorly armed, undisciplined peas- 
ants were making their way through the 
Balkans toward Constantinople. 

Some of these bands, such as the one led 
by a famous leader, Peter the Hermit, were 
large—say four or five thousand men. As they 
were undisciplined, they plundered as they 
marched, and many were killed by the peo- 
ple of the Balkan lands. When they reached 
Constantinople, the Byzantine emperor 
quickly ferried them across the Bosporus to 
Asia Minor, for they seemed to him almost 
as dangerous as the Turks. Unfortunately, 
the disorderly bands of peasants, without 
training and poorly led, were more of a 
menace to their friends than to their foes. 
In spite of their enthusiasm, the Turks slaugh- 
tered them easily on the dry plateau of Asia 
Minor. 

This ill-fated expedition was followed by 
а far more effective one. Late in the summer 
of 1096, the great lords of Europe got under 
Way with their bands of heavily armed 
knights. Their chief leaders were Robert, 
Duke of Normandy; Raymond, Count of 
Toulouse; and Godfrey of Bouillon, Duke of 
Lower Lorraine. Most of these great lords 
reached Constantinople in the autumn of 
1096. In the spring of 1097, they crossed to 
Asia Minor and in June captured the im- 
Portant city of Nicaea, which they turned 
Over to the Byzantines. Early in July, they 
met and defeated a strong Turkish army. In 
June of the following year, they captured 
Antioch after a long siege. Finally in July, 
1099, they took Jerusalem itself. The victor- 


ious crusaders then established the Latin 
Kingdom of Jerusalem and elected Godfrey 
of Bouillon king. A number of other lords 
were given fiefs as his vassals. The crusades 
had been successful, and Jerusalem was again 
in Christian hands. It remained so until 1187, 
when it was reconquered by the Turks. 

From 1096 to at least 1250, there were 
crusades, large and small, continually on the 
march. Individual knights, small bands, or 
fair-sized armies under great lords went to 
Palestine to fight against the Moslems. Many 
died on the way or were killed in battle, some 
won fiefs in Syria or Palestine, and a few 
eventually returned home. 

All these crusades were not purely reli- 
gious. They were joined by many ambitious 
lords who were interested only in personal 
glory, or in winning valuable lands and plun- 
der. These motives were apparent in the con- 
duct of the Fourth Crusade (p. 200), in 
which Constantinople was attacked and a 
Latin Kingdom set up in Byzantine territory. 
The crusades established a new and direct 
contact between the people of western Eur- 
ope and the people of the rich and far more 
civilized lands of the eastern Mediterranean. 
One vital result of this contact was the re- 
vival of trade between East and West. 


Christian trade revives on the 
Mediterranean Sea 


During the eighth, ninth, and tenth cen- 
turies, Moslem warships had driven the ships 
of Christian nations off the Mediterranean 
Sea. The only safe sea route from the By- 
zantine Empire to western Europe ran from 
Constantinople to Venice through the Ae- 
gean and Adriatic seas, as shown on pages 
938.989. The trade on this route made Venice 
rich and powerful. She became independent 
of the Byzantine Empire, but continued her 
profitable trade with Constantinople. 

The goods that Venice shipped to the East 
came largely from the Po valley, in northern 
Italy. By the end of the tenth century, the 
Po valley was prospering, and its towns 
were beginning to make cloth to be shipped 
abroad in Venetian vessels. Meanwhile, two 
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he Fourth Crusade set sail from Venice with high hopes—and with the pope's blessing, as 


T 
shown above. But the common soldiers were 


towns on the west coast of the Italian Penin- 
sula-Genoa and Pisa—began to engage in 
trade. For years, these towns had been little 
more than fishing villages. But the men of 
Genoa and Pisa were skilled sailors, and the 

found that a trade route along the coast to 
Southern France would be more profitable 
than fishing. They were continually attacked 
by Moslem pirates, however, Then, early in 


soon disappointed in their hope of fighting the 
ers turned it against the Byzantine capital (p. 
, which furnished the ships and supplies, 


gained any 


the eleventh century, warships from Genoa 
and Pisa began to attack the Moslem bases 
and won a number of brilliant victories. 
Since these cities were not rich enough to 
build large fleets, their progress against the 
Moslems was at first slow. 

The crusades gave the cities of Italy the 
resources they needed to build fleets strong 
enough to gain control of the Mediterranean: 
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The main army of the First Crusade went 
to Palestine by land, but once there the cru- 
saders needed supplies and reinforcements. 
The ports of Italy were crowded with cru- 
saders anxious to join the army in Palestine 
and ready to pay for their passage. There 
were supplies to be sent, cash to pay the 
freight, and money to be made. 

In 1097, a great fleet from Genoa sailed to 
the Holy Land and two years later the Pisans 
sent one. From then on, until well into the 
thirteenth century, Genoa, Pisa, and Venice 
did a flourishing business in shipping cru- 
saders and supplies to the Holy Land, The 
Second Crusade went by land, as had the 
first, but many divisions of the Third Crusade 
went by sea. The F ourth Crusade was carried 
by a Venetian fleet, and the later crusades 
were also carried by the Italian fleets. 

The great fleets built to supply and rein- 
force the crusading armies and the Kingdom 
of Jerusalem were used to crush the Moslem 
naval power in the Mediterranean. By 1100, 
the fleets of Genoa, Pisa, and Venice were 
supreme and remained so until the rise of 
Turkish naval power in the fifteenth century. 

The kings of. Jerusalem and their vassals 
gave the Italians special trading privileges 
in their lands. Soon the luxury products of 
the East—silks, sugar, and spices—were being 
carried to Europe by Italian ships. During 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, the Mos- 
lems gradually drove the Christian knights 
from their lands in Syria and Palestine. The 
Kingdom of Jerusalem disappeared. But the 
Italian merchants retained their commercial 
connections in these lands and continued 
their profitable trade. 


Men begin to live by making things for sale 


At about the same time that industries 
such as the manufacture of cloth were be- 
ginning to appear in northern Italy, one other 
district in western Europe was developing 
in the same way. The coastal region of what 
is now Belgium was then called Flanders. As 
early as the time of Charlemagne, the people 
of Flanders were famous for the high quality 
of their cloth. Once the viking raids were 


over and western Europe was more peaceful, 
they again took up the production of cloth 
and began to sell it to other peoples. 

The seamen of Norway and Denmark 
sailed down to Flanders with their ships 
loaded with furs and honey and returned 
home with cargoes of woolen cloth. Soon the 
people of Flanders found they could sell so 
much cloth that they had trouble growing 
the wool they needed. England was a par- 
ticularly good country for raising sheep with 
thick wool. So, by the end of the eleventh 
century, traders from Flanders were carrying 
cloth to England and returning with sacks 
of wool. Thus, by the beginning of the twelfth 
century, two regions in western Europe — 
Italy and Flanders — had products to sell and 
men who made their living by making and 
selling them. 


The fairs of Champagne attract traders 
from near and far 


The people of northern Italy had the lux- 
ury products of the East brought to them in 
their own ships from Syria and Palestine. But 
they also wanted furs, skins, honey, and other 
products of northern Europe. More impor- 
tant, they needed wool to supply their stead- 
ily growing cloth-making industry. The peo- 
ple of Flanders now had the products of the 
north, and more wool from England than they 
needed themselves, but they wanted the silks, 
sugar, and spices of the East. The natural 
solution was for these two regions to ex- 
change their products if their traders could 
reach each other easily and cheaply. 

Few seamen of the twelfth century dared 
to try the long and dangerous voyage by sea 
from Italy to Flanders. And the journey was 
difficult by land, because roads were few and 
bad. The only really convenient routes were 
the rivers. If the merchants of Genoa and 
Pisa sailed along the coast to Marseilles, 
traveled overland to the river Rhone, and 
up the Rhone and its tributary, the Saóne, 
they would reach the region called Cham- 
pagne (see picture-map, pages 938-239). If 
the merchants of Flanders went up the 
Rhine and one of its tributaries, the Meuse 
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or the Moselle, they would also arrive in 
Champagne. They could reach the same re- 
gion by sailing south along the coast and 
going up the Seine and its tributaries. Thus, 
Champagne was an ideal meeting place for 
the merchants of Flanders and Italy. 

This region was ruled by a powerful feudal 
lord, the Count of Champagne, who was one 
of the chief vassals of the king of France. 
The count realized that it would be profit- 
able for him to have the merchants meet in 
his lands. He therefore established a series 
of fairs, so arranged that at least one was be- 
ing held at all times. Booths were built to 
rent to the merchants, and judges were ap- 
pointed to decide trading disputes. Money- 
changers were present to exchange the of- 
ficial money of the fairs for the money car- 
ried by the merchants. Finally, the Count of 
Champagne policed the roads to make travel 
safe, and he used his great influence to pro- 
tect merchants bound for the fair while they 
crossed the lands of other feudal lords. 

For well over a century, the fairs of Cham- 
pagne were the chief market places of Europe. 
There the merchants of northern Europe ex- 
changed goods with the merchants of the 
south. When a knight or baron wanted good 
woolen cloth, an Italian war horse, a silk robe, 
or sugar and spices, he might buy them from 
a local merchant who had bought at the fair. 
Or, if his purchases were large enough to 
warrant direct buying, he might send a serv- 


ant to the fair to buy these things for him, 
If he lived too far away, he waited until some 
merchant who had been to the fairs passed by, 
Before long, similar fairs began to appear 
all over western Europe. Merchants who had 
been to the fairs of Champagne and bought 
luxury goods from the East went to these 
local fairs and sold their wares to the knights 
of the countryside. They also bought prod- 
ucts which they could sell at the next fair in 
Champagne. One of the most important of 
these local fairs was at Boston, in eastern 
England. To Boston, the knights and abbots 
of England sent their sacks of wool The 
merchants of Flanders went there with cloth, 
Spices, sugar, and other luxury products. The 
knights bought the products of the East, 
and the merchants bought English wool. 
In this way, the revival of trade began to 
bring prosperity back to western Europe. lt 
was a long time in coming but, as the years 
passed, more and more men were able to live 
by making things to sell. More and more 
traders and merchants carried their products 
to the great market fairs. And everywhere, 
men who had money could buy things their 
fathers had never heard of. This revival of 
trade and industry had other important re- 
sults. More men began to live in towns and 
cities. And the merchants and craftsmen be- 
gan to develop ways of cooperating with one 
another to solve some of their problems. A 
new civilization was beginning to appear. 


THE GROWTH OF TOWNS AND GUILDS 


The new class of craftsmen and merchants 
occupied a place in society which had not 
existed in western Europe for many hundreds 
of years. They were neither soldiers nor 
farmers, As a result, they had no satisfactory 
place to live. 

There were no large towns or cities. The 
villages were all owned by local knights, 
Craftsmen and merchants could not live in 
them, for if they did they would be villeins. 
As villeins, they would not be allowed to 
leave the lord's land, and would have to 
Spend most of their time working for him, 


Merchants, of course, had to be free to 
travel, and craftsmen had to spend most of 
their time making things for the merchants 
to sell. And both merchants and craftsmen 
had to be sure that their goods would not be 
seized whenever some knight found himself 
in need of money. Special communities and 
regulations were required for these men. 


Trade and industry cause the 
growth of towns 


To solve this difficulty, the merchants made 
bargains with feudal lords. The lord agreed 
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to set aside a piece of land for the merchants 
to live on. He further agreed that anyone 
who lived there for a year was a free man 
who could travel where he pleased. The mer- 
chants paid for this privilege in money rather 
than in labor. The taxes that the lord could 
collect from the merchants were definitely 
fixed in kind and amount. Under this ar- 
rangement, merchants and craftsmen multi- 
plied and prospered. They flocked to the 
they could live in this way. 
as in the days of 


Roman greatness. 

The speed with which a town grew de- 
pended on many factors. Perhaps the most 
important was a convenient location. The 
largest towns were likely to be situated on 
the rivers along which the merchants trav- 
eled. But the merchants also wanted their 
homes to be reasonably safe. The only way 
to be safe in the twelfth century was to be 
under the protection of a churchman or a 
feudal lord. For this reason, many towns 
grew around the cathedrals of the bishops, 
around the buildings of great monasteries, 
and near the castles of powerful lords. 

At first, the houses of the merchants were 
built in the fields near the castle or the church 
building, and in time of danger the mer- 
chants and their goods were taken inside 
the walls for safety. Then, as the towns grew 
larger and richer, the merchants built their 
own stone walls for protection. They bought- 
armor and weapons so that in time of war 
they could defend themselves and the town. 
The photograph above shows the impressive 
walls and towers of the medieval city of 
Carcassonne, in southern France. 

As long as the houses of the merchants lay 
in the open fields, there was plenty of room. 
Each house could have its garden, and there 
were many open spaces without buildings. 
All this changed when the wall was built. 
Everyone wanted his house to be protected 
by the walls and so, as the town grew it be- 
came more and more crowded. Soon every 
foot of space was occupied, and the houses 
were jammed together along narrow streets. 

To get more room, houses were often built 
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jean Roubier from Rapho-Guillumette Pictures, Paris 


The walled city of Carcassonne appears to us 
to rise like a fairy castle above the surround- 
ing countryside.. To a twelfth-century attack- 
ing party, however, its towers and fortified 
walls must have appeared formidable, 
bristling with death and destruction. 


with the upper stories hanging out over the 
streets. In some places, the second floors of 
the houses were so close that they almost 
touched over the dark streets. Most streets 


This narrow street in the little town of 
Lisieux, in Normandy, shows houses of а 
type that were common in the Middle Ages. 
Note the overhanging second stories. 
Ewing Galloway 
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were unpaved and were usually knee deep 
in mud. There was no sewerage system; slops 
and garbage were simply dumped into the 
street. A French or English town in the 
twelfth century was neither a pleasant nor 
a healthful place to live. 

These conditions did not greatly bother 
people who lived in the towns, however. The 
townsmen were full of vigor and energy. 
They were no longer serfs, but free men, who 
were developing a new way of living. They 
were proud of themselves, of their work, and 
of their towns. The first sign of pride in their 
town was likely to be the great walls built 
to protect it. The next was usually a hand- 
some town hall where the town officials made 
their headquarters. 

Most medieval townsmen were intensely 
religious, and their feeling for religion and for 
their town found expression in the desire for 
a magnificent church, The great cathedrals 
that rise over so many medieval towns were 
largely built with money and labor contrib- 
uted by the merchants and craftsmen who 
lived there. The magnificent colored-glass 
windows in the nave of the cathedral of 
Chartres were given by the people of the town 
and bear the insignia of the various trades, 

As time passed, numbers of towns banded 
together to cooperate in developing trade. 
The most famous of these leagues was formed 
by the towns of north Germany and was 
called the Hanseatic League. This league 
maintained a nayy to patrol the North and 
Baltic seas. It had agents in the chief trading 
cities, and negotiated with various kings to 
obtain special trading privileges, 

The Hanseatic League developed an over- 
land route from Italy over the passes of the 
Alps into Germany. This route competed 
with the old route through France. By the 
fourteenth century, most of the commerce 
of northwestern Europe was in the hands of 
the Hanseatic traders. 


The merchants form. guilds to 
protect their interests 


The merchants who lived in towns needed 
some form of organization. No one merchant 


was powerful enough to bargain successfully 
with a feudal lord. In order to obtain the 
privileges they wanted, merchants had to 
work together as a group. Such cooperation 
is today called collective bargaining. 

Some sort of organization was also neces- 
sary for conducting business effectively. The 
homes of the merchants and their warehouses 
were protected by the lord of the town. But 
when their goods were carried on the roads 
and rivers across the lands of other lords, the 
knights of their own town could not do much 
to protect them. Every knight who had a 
castle on the bank of a river claimed the right 
to tax passing boats at any rate he pleased. 
It he made the rate too high, traders could 
not afford to use this river. 

An organization of merchants had various 
ways of dealing with such a knight. They 
could all stop using the route past the knight's 
castle and so deprive him of collecting taxes 
from all of them. Or the organization could 
retaliate against any merchants living on that 
particular knight’s land. They could forbid 
such merchants to enter their town or cross 
the lands of their own lord. 

An organization was also useful for mer- 
chants who used the sea lanes. Travel by 
sea was incredibly dangerous in the Middle 
Ages. Men of that time knew little about 
Ship-building or the art of sailing. Ships were 
small, and were easily sunk in almost any 
storm. A merchant of Flanders whose busi- 
ness was to carry cloth and spices to England 
and bring back wool, might easily lose all his 
ships and merchandise in two or three bad 
storms. If this happened, an organization 
of his fellow merchants could loan him 
enough money to start out in business again. 
If a merchant died, the other merchants took 
care of his widow and children. 

In this way, these organizations represented 
the merchants in all of their dealings with the 
lords, and also helped individual merchants 
who found themselves in trouble. Such or- 
ganizations were called merchant guilds, 
and every town of any importance had one. 

The chief official of the town, the mayor, 
was also the head of the merchant guild. 
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The board of directors of the guild was the 
town council. The power of the council de- 
pended on their lord and differed from town 
totown. The lord nearly always allowed the 
town officers to handle all minor crimes— 
what we should call police justice. He also 
let them settle all business disputes between 
merchants. The amount the town was to pay 
the lord was settled by bargaining between 
the lord and the mayor, and then the mayor 
and council collected it as they saw fit. 

Usually the lord of such a town kept for 
himself or his agent the right to judge serious 
crimes. This was called the right of high 
justice. The commander, or constable, of 
the lord’s castle usually acted as his agent. 
But sometimes, when the town was large and 
prosperous and the lord not so powerful, the 
guild persuaded him to let the town govern 
itself entirely. The rich towns of Flanders 
were almost completely independent as far 
as their own affairs were concerned. 

The guild also controlled the economic 
life of the town. Only members of the guild 
could sell goods in the town. If a merchant 
came from another town with his wares, he 
had to sell them to a guild member, or pay а 
large fee for a license to sell to other people. 
The guild could fix the prices at which the 
goods were to be sold in the town to prevent 
price wars between the merchants. All in all, 
the members of the guild, and especially its 
officers-the mayor and council—were abso- 
lute rulers of the town. 


The craftsmen form their own guilds 


When the towns first began to appear in 
western Europe, there was little distinction 
between merchants and craftsmen. A crafts- 
man was likely to be his own merchant. On 
the ground floor of his house, facing the 
street, he had a little shop where he sold the 
goods he made. Behind the shop was his 
workroom, He was a member of a guild along 
with the merchants who made nothing them- 
selves, but who bought his products and car- 
ried them to other towns or to the fairs. But, 
as commerce developed, the merchants made 
much more money than the craftsmen, and 


became much more influential. .Soon they 
controlled the guild and ran it and the town 
for their own benefit. 

The source of their control lay in the fact 
that one merchant could sell a large amount 
of cloth, but a single craftsman could pro- 
duce only a small amount. Therefore, as the 
demand for goods increased, the craftsmen 
grew more numerous, but the merchants 
made more money. Membership in the guild 
that ran the political and economic life of the 
town was a very valuable privilege. The rich 
merchants were therefore unwilling to admit 
new craftsmen who came to the town into 
their organization. 

The eventual result in most towns was that 
the craftsmen left the merchant guild and 
combined with the newcomers to form their 
own organization called craft guilds. Often 
these new guilds were powerful enough to 
force the merchants to give them representa- 
tives in the town council. This was not done 
without violence and rioting. Some of the 
Bercest disorders in the twelfth and thir- 
teenth centuries were the result of quarrels 
between the merchant and craft guilds. 

The craft guilds cared for their members 
in the same way as the merchant guilds. They 
paid for the funerals of the poor and sup- 
ported their widows and orphans. The guilds ` 
also regulated the various trades. They did 
this by telling their members how they should 
make their products, what materials they 
should use, and what prices they should 
charge. The guilds did not believe in free 
competition among craftsmen who made 
similar products, Their object was to see that 
all their members were prosperous and that 
no one made more money than the others. 

This system had advantages. The mem- 
bers of a guild were usually prosperous and 
secure. They could sell all the things they 
made at good prices, and had little to worry 
about. But there were also disadvantages. 
It was useless for anyone to invent a better 
way of making something, The guild was 
almost certain to forbid its use. А faster 
method of weaving cloth, for example, might 
mean that the same number of craftsmen 
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could make more cloth than could be easily 
sold, and some would be thrown out o£ work. 
For this reason, it was practically impossible 
to improve the methods of industry under 
the guild rules. The guild was also inclined 
to enrich its members at the expense of the 
public by setting prices unreasonably high. 
This was particularly serious in the case of 
such guilds as the bakers, whose members 
produced the food needed by everybody. 


How men learned to be craftsmen 


A craftsman had to be trained. Before a 
man could become a maker of swords, he had 
to study under an expert sword-maker. The 
guilds provided for this training through a 
System of apprentices, An apprentice was a 
young man who learned a trade by working 
under a craftsman in his shop. Each master 
craftsman had several apprentices working 
for him. The apprentice received no pay, 
but was fed and clothed by his master. He 
served a fixed number of years, according to 


With patient care and concentration the 
medieval goldsmiths of France, Spain, and 
England made beautiful drinking goblets, 
royal crowns, and richly ornamented book 
covers like those seen in this picture. More 
important, they made the sacred plates and 
chalices used in church services, and gold 
decorations for the altars, 


the time needed to learn the trade. Difficult 
crafts, such as that of a goldsmith, required 
as much as six years’ training, 

When a young man finished his time as an 
apprentice, he became a journeyman and 
worked for wages in the shop of a master 
craftsman. Most guilds insisted that a man 
should be a journeyman for a certain time be- 
fore he could apply for admission to the 
guild as a master. When the time came, the 
young man had to produce an especially fine 
article to prove his skill, Thus, a journey- 
man swordmaker would have to make an un- 
usually beautiful sword. This was called his 
masterpiece—the piece of work that proved 
him fit to be a master, 

When the guilds were first formed, there 
were many masters, each of whom had a few 
apprentices and journeymen. A boy who 
became an apprentice was sure to become 
a master in time if he did good work. Butas 
time went on, the guilds began to limit the 
number of masters allowed in each craft. 
This limitation was meant to provide more 
work and therefore more profit for each mas- 
ter. Asa result, many men remained journey- 
men all their lives, As the demand for goods 
grew, the guilds increased the number of 
apprentices allowed to each master, but did 
not increase the number of masters. The 
masters grew rich; the journeymen remained 
poor and discontented, This often led to 
serious labor trouble. There were strikes and 
riots of journeymen who tried to form asso- 
ciations of their own, like modern labor 
unions. But as the masters controlled the 
town government, the journeymen were 
usually unsuccessful, 


How all men found new ways of living 

The revival of trade and industry brought 
about a new and better way of life for the 
merchants and craftsmen, But it also brought 
about marked changes in the way other men 
lived. The great feudal lords, the knights, 
and the villeins—the lives of all these people 
were changing, in some ways for the better, 
in other ways for the worse, 


l. The great lords. The appearance of 
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towns and the development of commerce and 
industry increased the power of the kings and 
great feudal lords by giving them an income 
in money. A lord who had a town on his 
lands was paid rent by the people who lived 
there. With this money, he could buy the 
goods produced by the craftsmen and the 
fine and expensive products of the East 
brought to him by the merchants. No longer 
need he wear the rough clothes made by 
his unskilled serfs; he could buy the products 
of expert weavers. He could eat sugar and 
put spices in his wine. 

Even more important, with this money, 
the lord could hire soldiers. If a vassal was 
troublesome and other vassals refused to help 
punish him, the lord could hire soldiers to 
discipline the offender. Finally, the lord 
could find officials among the townsmen who 
would obey his orders. Instead of using as 
agents his vassals, who had independent 
ideas, he could use townsmen who would do 
what he wished because they were paid to 
do so. Soon, every king and great lord was 
surrounded by men who were paid to man- 
age his estates, direct his business affairs, and 
take care of his castle. This not only gave 
the lord better service, it also created new 
jobs for the men of the towns. 


2. The knights. The new conditions were 
not looked upon with favor: by the knights. 
An ordinary knight had no town on his lands 
to pay him rent. Except for what he might 
receive from a tollgate on some river or high- 
way which crossed his land, he could get no 
money from the merchants and craftsmen. 
The knight still had his castle and his serfs, 
but he could not dress so well or eat such 
fine food as the rich merchant of the town. 
Moreover, he was losing his military and po- 
litical importance, Before the rise of towns, 
à great lord could not go to war unless his 
knights were willing to follow him. Now he 
could hire his own soldiers. Moreover, towns- 
men were taking the places of the knights as 
officials of kings and great lords. 

This naturally made the knights bitter. 
They hated and scorned the townsmen, 


whom they considered villeins who had 
simply become rich. The kings and great 
lords shared this feeling. Although they used 
the townsmen, they did not respect them. 
Men who made their living by trade instead 
of fighting were not considered the equals 
of the knights. Thus, the knights kept their 
honored position in society. Poor though they 
might be, they were nobles; the merchants 
merely made money. 

The townsmen were responsible for the 

beginning of a new social class, the middle 
class The middle class came between the 
nobles and the villeins. As trade and indus- 
try increased, the middle class — the mer- 
chants, manufacturers, and professional 
people—grew in numbers and in power. But 
for many centuries the rising middle class 
continued to be looked down on by the 
ruling class—the nobles, or aristocracy. 
3. The villeins. The appearance of towns 
made it possible for able and ambitious vil- 
leins greatly to improve their way of life. If 
a villein was adventurous, he could leave his 
lord's land and go to a town. If the villein 
was also a serf, the lord could force him to 
return if he could be caught within a year. 
But after a year, the serf living in a town 
became a free man. 

A free villein could move to a town when- 
ever he wished, although moving usually in- 
volved leaving all his personal property be- 
hind him. Most villeins could leave their 
lord's manor only if they agreed to do so un- 
clothed except for a single light garment. 
Hard as these conditions were, large numbers 
of villeins took advantage of them and be- 
came merchants and craftsmen. 

Even if the villein stayed on the manor, he 
had new opportunities. The townsmen lacked 
both the time and the land to grow their 
own food. They bought what they needed 
from the country villages. This meant that 
the villein could sell his crops if he wished. 
Soon, new bargains were made between lords 
and villeins. Instead of working on the lord's 
land and paying the lord a share of the pro- 
duce of his own land, the villein spent all 
his time on his own plot, grew all he could, 
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sold it to the townsmen, and paid the lord 
a sum of money as rent. This arrangement 
pleased both lord and villein. 

With the rent money paid by the villeins, 
the lord could hire laborers whom he could 
discharge if they did not work well. And 
some of the money he received could be used 
to buy goods in the towns and at the fairs. 
Instead of getting from his villeins a large 
amount of food and unwilling, unskilled 
labor, the lord got money that he could use 
to buy what he wanted. The villein, for his 
part, became much freer in his way of living. 
No longer did he have to work for the lord 
whenever he was ordered to and neglect his 
own fields. So long as he paid his rent, he 
was largely his own master. 

In time, the position of the villein was 


THE GRADUAL CHANGE 


The growth of trade brings money 
back into circulation 


In the early Middle Ages, there had been 
little money in circulation in western Europe 
and little need for it. The chief forms of 
wealth were land and the ability to command 
the services of men to farm it. But with the 
revival of trade and industry, beginning in the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries, and with the 
growth of towns, money gradually began to 
circulate more freely. 

This growth of a “money economy"—the 
use of cash in business transactions—took 
place slowly. Barter continued to be a com- 
mon way of doing business. Even in the 
towns, where the use of money increased 
more rapidly, the rules of the various guilds 
prevented most men from accumulating 
more than they needed to conduct their small 
businesses, Nevertheless, by the end of the 
thirteenth century, there was a comparatively 
large amount of money in circulation, 

The growing need for money as a means 
of exchange was reflected in new forms of 
coinage. For centuries, Byzantine and Arab 
coinage had been more important than that 
of western Europe. The bezant, the principal 
gold coin of the Byzantine Empire, kept its 


further improved by an increasing demand 
for farm products. When the lord and his 
villeins agreed that rent was to be paid in 
money instead of in labor and in crops, the 
arrangement became a permanent one. The 
lord could not raise the rent. But, as the 
towns grew larger, the demand for food in- 
creased, and prices rose. The villein got more 
money, but his rent remained the same. 
This process was very pleasant for the 
villein and most unpleasant for the lord. The 
lord found the things he wanted to buy in- 
creasing in price while his income remained 
the same. He was living in a period of infla- 
tion, and his money was not worth so much 
as formerly. Therefore, as the Middle Ages 
advanced, the knight, with no income except 
the rent paid by his villeins, grew poorer. 


TO A MONEY ECONOMY 


value from the sixth century to about the be- 
ginning of the thirteenth. It was used for 
hoarding, as well as occasional trade, from 
western Europe to as far east as central Asia. 
The West had so little use for valuable coin- 
age, however, that Charlemagne had set up а 
money system based on silver pennies. These 
pennies varied in value under the feudal 
lords and, as the towns grew independent, 
they coined their own local pennies. With 
the growth of trade, people began to need 
heavier silver coins. Venice made such а 
coin about 1900, and other cities imitated it. 
In the thirteenth century, gold coins were 
issued in western Europe. 


Mining and other industries 
further the use of money 


An increasing demand for gold and silver 
coins coincided with the discovery of rich 
mineral deposits in central Europe in the 
thirteenth century. Since the fall of the 
Roman Empire, there had been little mining 
in the West. But the demand for metals and 
the discovery of new deposits brought about 
a revival of mining operations. These were 
carried on at first on a simple profit-sharing 
basis, with the use of only crude tools and 
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equipment. From the end of the thirteenth 
century to the middle of the fifteenth, there 
was again à lull in mining. The amount of 
money in circulation continued to increase, 
however, because more of it was being 
invested rather than hoarded. 

The growth of other industries furthered 
the slow change to a money economy by 
inereasing the volume of goods produced, 
and thus increasing trade. The expansion of 
industry was speeded by the increasing use 
of animal power, water power, and wind 
power. In the tenth century, the modern 
form of harness, in which the pull is taken 
by the horse’s shoulders instead of the neck, 
began to supplant the inefficient harness used 
by the Romans. By the twelfth century, 
horses were being extensively used to drive 
mills for grinding corn and pumping water. 

The monasteries had brought water mills 
into increasing use in the tenth century for 
reclaiming land. In the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries, water mills were used for 
many purposes besides the usual tasks of 
sawing wood and grinding corn. The power 
they furnished pulped rags for paper, ran the 
hammering and cutting machines of iron- 
works, turned the grinding machines of 
armorers, helped spin silk and make felt. In 
the twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth cen- 
turies, the use of the windmill increased, 
although neither wind nor water power 
reached their fullest use until some time 
later. 

By using the forces of nature instead of 
mere hand power, the manufacturers of the 
later Middle Ages were able to produce 
goods in larger quantities. This greater pro- 
duction of goods increased the importance of 
trade and of the towns and townsmen. In 
this way it helped weaken the feudal system. 


Some men acquire large fortunes and 
banking firms are established 


By the end of the thirteenth century, 8 
few individuals had managed to accumulate 
large sums of money which they could invest 
or could loan to others at interest—in short 
they had acquired capital Capital, in the 


economic sense, can be simply defined as 
money used for making more money. As 
commonly used, the word means a large 
amount of money or other forms of wealth 
which can be invested in business for profit. 

Such early capitalists amassed their for- 
tunes in several ways. One way of acquiring 
large sums of money was through the use— 
or abuse—of political power. Increasing trade 
favored the growth of stronger national gov- 
ernments. As the amount of money in circu- 
lation increased, the governments of the 
various European nations were able to levy 
higher taxes. As more and more money 
passed through the pational treasuries, Op- 
portunities arose for dishonest officials to 
enrich themselves by illegal methods. Most 
governments of this period were careless and 
inefficient in their handling of finances, and 
there were many instances of public officials 
who grew mysteriously rich. 

Commerce and allied activities were an- 
other source of early fortunes. Among the 
first capitalists, were citizens of the Italian 
city-states who were engaged in commerce 
between Italy and the Near East. This com- 
merce, which flourished from the eleventh 
to the sixteenth centuries, offered opportuni- 
ties for large profits which were not then 
possible in most lines of business. 

A number of early fortunes were made in 
banking. Many Italian merchants made more 
money than they needed to conduct their own 
businesses. By loaning this surplus capital at 
high rates of interest to princes or noblemen, 
or occasionally to other merchants, they 
could make a good profit. In this way, they 
became bankers and were soon important in 
international affairs. Edward III financed his 
part in the Hundred Years’ War by borrowing, 
from Italian bankers. 

Besides providing capital for investment in 
business, the Italian bankers of the fourteenth 
century made another important contribution 
to business life. They worked out the method 
of double-entry bookkeeping which is the 
basis of modern accounting. This system has 
a great advantage—it makes possible accurate 
estimates of profit and loss at any time. 
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Bankers were likewise able to develop a 
method of clearing or exchanging bills of in- 
debtedness. In this way, trade between 
business men in different cities Or nations 
could be carried on with less actual exchange 


of money, Such an arrangement for clearing 
bills was essential in the fourteenth century, 
for paper money had not come into use and 
"hard" money was the usual currency. It is 
still an important convenience today. 


USING WHAT YOU HAVE LEARNED 


l. How was each of the following related to 
the revival of trade and industry? 


Peter Һе Hermit Seljuk Turks ^ Venice 
Godfrey of Bouillon Pope Urban П Genoa 
Hanseatic League craft guilds Flanders 
merchant guilds journeymen Boston 
apprentice system water mills windmills 
money economy Champagne banks 


double-entry bookkeeping 


2. For what reasons did the people of western 
Europe go on crusades in the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries? How did the crusades revive 
trade on the Mediterranean Sea? 


3. Which peoples took part in transporting 
Scandinavian furs and honey to Constantinople? 
What route did luxury products follow from the 
East to Norway? 


4. For what reasons was each of the following 
a problem to medieval towns? (a) feudal lords, 
(b) defense, (c) sanitation, What steps, if any, 
did the towns take to meet these problems? 


5. What reasons can you give for the organiza- 
tion of merchant guilds? Craft guilds? What 
powers did each type of guild exercise over 
members? Why are there no merchant guilds 
now? 


6. What does "money economy" mean? Account 
For the fact that the change to à money economy 
was gradual, not sudden. How did some of the 
early capitalists get their money? 


7. An eye-witness to the capture of Jerusalem 
by the Crusaders on July 15, 1099 wrote: Our 
men followed and pursued them (the Saracens) 
killing and hacking as far as the temple of Solo- 
mon... There the Saracens assembled and re- 
sisted fiercely all day . . . At last the pagans 
were overcome and our men seized many men 
and women in the temple, killing them or keep- 
ing them alive as they saw fit . . . Then the cru- 
saders scattered throughout the city seizing gold 
and silver, horses and mules, and houses full of 
all sorts of goods. Afterward our men went re- 
joicing and weeping for joy to adore the sepul- 
chre of our Savior Jesus and there discharged 
their debt to him, 

In the light of the above, of the material in 


your text and of any additional reading, discuss 
the following: (a) The crusaders were more in- 
terested in plunder than in their religion. (b) 
The crusaders should have stayed in Europe. 
(c) The beneficial results of the crusades out- 
weighed any undesirable results. 


8. In speaking of merchants, the text states: 
“Soon they controlled the guild and ran it and 
the town for their own benefit.” (See p. 241.) 
Do you consider this good? Why or why not? 
Have you ever heard people say that certain 
groups in your city, county, state, or nation run 
things for their own benefit? 


9. Was the following situation good or bad? 
"The guilds did not believe in free competition 
among craftsmen who made similar products. 
Their object was to see that all their members 
Were prosperous and that no one made more 
money than the others.” (See p. 241.) 


10. Do you think the apprentice-journeyman- 
master craftsman system a good one? Explain. 


11. Which do you think benefited most in the 
long run by thé revival of trade and industry: 
(a) lords, (b) knights, (c) villeins, (d) mer- 
chants, (e) craftsmen, (Е) bankers? 


12. Imagine yourself a leader of a craft guild 
which is trying to force the merchants to grant 
representation in the town council Write a 
fiery Speech for delivery to your fellow crafts- 
men. In it: (a) itemize the evil practices of the 
merchants, and (b) the efforts to correct them; 
(c) call for violent action as the only means left. 


13. Compare a medieval craft guild with a mod- 
ern craft or industrial union in respect to: (a) 
requirements for admission, (b) benefits of mem- 
bership, (c) rules for members. See € Shapter 17 
of American Democracy Today and Tomorrow, 
by R. A. and O, P, Goslin and H. F. Storen. 


14, After you have learned some of the basic 
principles of money and banking by reading, 
visit a local bank, “Ask the bank officials to ex- 
plain the operation of banks and how they serve 
to make trade and industry easier. A good source 
of information is Getting a Living, by H. L. 
Laitz, Edmund W. Foote, and B. F. Stanton, 
Chapters 14-18. 
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3. Men Again Look to Kings and Churchmen for Security 
«c 
THE POWER OF KINGS IS LIMITED BY THE 
RIGHTS OF FREEMEN 


In 1000 a.D., western Europe was made 
up of a number of independent kingdoms. 
The largest of these were the kingdoms of 
France and Germany, the two chief parts 
of Charlemagne's former empire. In both of 
these countries, the descendants of Charle- 
magne had been replaced by new royal 
families. The kings of France were called 
Capetians, after Hugh Capet, the founder of 
the family. In Germany, the dukes of Saxony 
had become kings. 

To the north of these two large kingdoms, 
lay the Scandinavian kingdoms of Norway, 
Sweden, and Denmark, the Celtic kingdom 
of Scotland, and the Anglo-Saxon kingdom 
of England. In Spain there were the four 
Christian kingdoms of Castile, León, Aragon, 
and Navarre, and a part of the Moslem Em- 
pire, ruled by the Caliph of Cordova. 

The kings of Germany considered them- 
selves the true heirs of Charlemagne and 
usually sought to be consecrated by the pope 
with the title of Holy Roman Emperor. As 
emperors, they claimed to rule various lands 
that were not parts of the German kingdom 
-the region that is now Switzerland, the part 
of present-day France lying between the river 
Rhone and the Alps, and all of Italy north 
of Naples. When the Holy Roman Emperor 
Was in Italy with a German army at his back, 
he was the real ruler of the country. But 
When he went back to Germany, his power 
in Italy vanished and the feudal lords and 
towns of Italy were practically independent. 

France and Germany were feudal king- 
doms. That is, their kings commanded the 
loyalty of the great lords, but had little power 
Otherwise. Thus, the chief lords of France, 
Such as the dukes of Normandy, Burgundy, 
and Aquitaine, and the counts of Flanders, 
Champagne, and Toulouse, owed regular 
feudal services to the French king. But as 


long as they performed their required serv- 
ice, he had no right to interfere in their lands. 
So, while in theory the king of France was 
the ruler of a large region, actually he was 
merely the chief of a loose organization of 
great lords. Sometimes they were greater 
and more powerful than he. 

Much the same thing was true of the kings 
of Germany. In their own duchy of Saxony 
they had considerable power, but they had 
little authority over the dukes of Swabia, 
Franconia, and Bavaria. When the vassals of 
a feudal king were willing to follow him, he 
was the master of a formidable army. When 
they refused, he was helpless. He could dis- 
cipline a vassal only if his other vassals were 
willing to help him do so. 

In the eleventh century, England too be- 
came a feudal kingdom. In 1066, William, 
Duke of Normandy, invaded England and 
defeated the Anglo-Saxon king in the famous 
battle of Hastings. After he had become 
King William I of England, William and his 
Norman followers gradually introduced the 
ways of French feudalism into English life. 


The kings of France and England 
gain real power 


During the eleventh, twelfth, and thir- 
teenth centuries, the feudal kings did their 
best to increase their power by making their 
vassals more dependent on them. They had 
two strong allies in this effort. The church 
hoped that stronger kings would put an end 
to feudal warfare. Churchmen therefore sup- 
ported the kings in their attempts to control 
their vassals. As the bishops were themselves 
feudal lords, their aid was of great help. All 
the churchmen upheld, in their preaching, 
the right of the king to rule and the duty of 
all men to obey the king. This too had a 
decided effect. 
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The kings found their other great allies 
in the members of the middle-class, people whenever they felt like it. A strong central 


reasonable tolls, or from robbing a merchant 


who lived in the towns, Trade could not be government, such as a king could provide, 
carried on with any success in the midst of would greatly benefit merchants and crafts- 
continuous local wars. The merchants were men alike. For these reasons the men of 
therefore greatly interested in ending feudal peace, the churchmen and the townsmen, 
warfare and forcing the knights to obey their aided the kings in disciplining the warlike 
king. Furthermore, only a powerful king knights. The church supplied both mita 
could prevent the knights from charging un- and spiritual aid. The townsmen furnishe 
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money with which the kings could hire re- 
liable soldiers who would be loyal to him. 
The townsmen also served the kings as coun- 
selors, administrators, and judges. 

By the end of the thirteenth century, the 
kings of France and England had made 
themselves the real masters of their king- 
doms. They had made laws that everyone— 
knight, townsman, and villein—had to obey. 
Paid agents of the king were stationed 
throughout the country to enforce these laws. 
Royal courts in Paris and London tried all 
cases that were too serious to be left to the 
king's local agents. These two kings also had 
large incomes of money and well-organized 


treasuries. And each had a well-organized : 


group of government officials, devoted to the 
royal house and to the increase of its power. 


Both Germany and Italy remain disunited 


But in Germany, the kings failed com- 
pletely. The German kings spent a great 
deal of their time, energy, and resources in 
an effort to rule Italy, As a result, they did 
` not devote enough attention to Germany. 
The last great family of German kings, the 
Hohenstauffens, used up all their resources in 
wars with their Italian vassals. 

Meanwhile, the feudal lords of Germany 
built up their own power at home. When the 
last Hohenstauffen died, in 1250, the German 
lords chose as king a man too weak to give 
them any trouble. From then on, the king 
of Germany and Holy Roman Emperor was 
of little or no importance either as king or 
emperor. He was elected by a group of great 
lords called electors, and had almost no 
authority, 


Italy was another land in which a national . 


state was not formed during medieval times. 
Sicily and southern Italy formed the King- 
dom of Naples and Sicily. The region to the 
north of this kingdom was ruled by the pope 
and was called the Papal States. The rest of 
Italy was divided among many city-states. 
There were little towns built on the hilltops. 
There were flourishing manufacturing cities, 
like Florence and Milan, and great seaports, 
Such as Pisa, Genoa, and Venice. 


In theory, the Italian city-states were sub- 
ject to the Holy Roman Emperor. In prac- 
tice, they governed themselves, making 
alliances and waging war as independent 
states. Like the city-states of ancient Greece, 
they were intensely patriotic and spirited. 
Each city eyed its neighbors with jealous 
suspicion that often flamed into open war. 

The Kingdom of Naples and Sicily had 
been established by Norman adventurers, 
and its government was remarkably advanced 
for that time. As early as 1225, a parliament 
was established, and the government was so 
just and efficient that this kingdom has been 
called the first modern state in Europe. Un- 
fortunately, however, the government of the 
Normans was overthrown. In the fifteenth 
century, the Kingdom of Naples and Sicily 
was a feudal kingdom ruled by relatives of 
the Spanish kings of Aragon. 

Nearly all of the Italian city-states had 
begun their independent careers as republics, 
at least in form. But many of them came 
under the sway of hereditary dukes or of 
despots. A despot was usually a general who 
had been hired by the city to lead its army 
and had become a military dictator. Venice 
was ruled by a small group of noble families. 
Florence was tuled for a time by her rich 
merchants and bankers, but the people of 
Florence revolted and established what they 
hoped would be a democratic republic. 
Actually, the richest of the merchant families, 
the Medicis, ran Florence as political bosses. 
Divided into small states and independent 
cities, Italy was far from united. 


How the power of the king was 
bound by law and custom 


By the end of the thirteenth century, the 
kings of France and England were powerful 
rulers. But they were not absolute monarchs 
—they could not do just anything they liked. 
The relations between the feudal kings and 
their vassals were governed by law and cus- 
tom. The kings had gradually modified this 
law so that it gave them more power. But in 
theory, at least, changes had been made with 
the full approval of the kings vassals. 
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No feudal king claimed that he could 
change the law simply because he wanted to. 
And no matter how much it was modified in 
the king's favor, the law still remained. There 
were always things the king could not do. 
The nobles or knights had rights that the 
king was obliged to respect. The king might 
quarrel fiercely with his nobles over what 
those rights were, but he had to admit that 
they existed. No king, for example, could 
forbid a nobleman to carry weapons. If a 
nobleman committed a crime, he had to be 
tried by his fellow vassals. If the king wanted 
more money than law and custom allowed 
him, he could not demand it as a right—he 
had to ask for it as a grant. 

In both England and France, machinery 
was established by which the king could ask 
his subjects to change the law or to give him 
more money. In England there was a group 
of men called Parliament to accept or reject 
the king’s requests. During ‘the fourteenth 


century, Parliament was divided into two: 


“houses,” Lords and Commons. The House 
of Lords consisted of the great nobles and 
the bishops and abbots. The House of Com- 
mons consisted of knights and townsmen. Two 
knights were elected by the voters of each 
county and two representatives from each 
town. In France there was a similar body 
called the Estates General. It was divided into 
three houses—clergy, nobles, and townsmen. 

When the kings of England acted with the 
approval of Parliament, or when the kings 
of France acted with the approval of the 
Estates General, they could do things that 
otherwise would have been beyond their 
power. Thus, a new type of tax or an un- 
usually heavy levy of an old type could be 
collected only with the agreement of such a 
body. But the right to agree carries with it 
the right to refuse to agree. Hence, Parlia- 
ment and the Estates General served as 
checks on the royal power. They were ex- 
pected to safeguard the rights of the classes 
they represented. It is to be noted, however, 
that they did not represent the majority of the 


people, the farmers and Ње unskilled 
workers. 


How Englishmen shaped American history 
before America was discovered 


The men who drew up the Constitution of 
the United States, and those who framed its 
“Bill of Rights” to protect individual rights 
and liberties, had been born and brought up 
as British subjects. These men were in- 
fluenced by the contemporary liberal think- 
ers of England, France, and other countries, 
and were familiar with the governments of 
the continental countries as well as England, 
But they reflect most strongly English ideas of 
what was just and what was unjust—of what a 
government could and could not do. And they 
expressed these ideas in framing the govern- 
ment of the United States. Our belief that 
men should be governed by an orderly system 
of law—by laws that cannot be changed or 
ignored at the whim of an official-owes much 
to liberty-loving Englishmen who had fought 
for those ideas, even as long ago as the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries. 


1. The common law. When Duke William 
of Normandy conquered England, every 
county had its own local system of law. The 
knights who followed William to England 
and who were given lands there came from 
many parts of France and had very different 
ideas about feudal law and custom. Each 
one set up his own court to enforce his idea 
of feudal law. William’s royal court did noth- 
ing but settle disputes between the great 
lords, or barons, as they were called. 
But in the twelfth century, the English 
kings began to increase the power of the 
royal court. For instance, before the middle 
of the century, a man who committed a crime 
could not be punished unless one of the per- 
sons he had injured went to a county court 
and accused him, This system did not work 
well, and Henry II, who was then reigning, 
replaced it with a new one. He appointe 
judges who rode through the countryside, 
Stopping at every county-seat. There 1 
men from every township in the county ap- 
peared before the judges to tell them what 
crimes had been committed and whom they 
suspected. These groups of 12 men were 
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the origin of our grand jury. This reform 
greatly increased the power of the king's 
court and improved law enforcement. The 
use of the grand jury was only one of à long 
series of measures by which the power of 
the royal courts was increased. By the end 
of the thirteenth century, local courts were 
of very little importance, and most of the 
legal business of England was done in the 
kings court. This court had its own legal 
system—the common law. The common law 
got its name from the fact that it was the 
same all over England, that is, it was com- 
mon to all Englishmen. 

For a time, the common law was developed 
by the king and his judges. If a man came 
into court to complain about an injustice 
done to him and the judge could find no 
law to cover the case, he invented one. Early 
in the thirteenth century, the kings vassals 
decided that this gave too much power to 
the king and his officers. The king was forced 
to agree that new laws would not be made 
without the consent of his vassals. When 
Parliament was formed at the end of the 
thirteenth century, it became one of its duties 
to consider new laws proposed by the king. 
The common law, begun by kings and judges 
and added to by Parliament, is the basis of 
British and American legal systems today. 


2. Magna Carta, or the Great Charter. Mag- 
na Carta, or the “Great Charter,” has often 
been called “the foundation of our liberties.” 
But the issuing of Magna Carta was simply 
one incident in the long contest between the 
English kings and their vassals. 

King Henry II and his sons, Richard and 
John, who succeeded in turn to the English 
throne, did much to increase the royal power 
at the expense of the power of the barons. 
The barons resented this and revolted against 
Henry Il, but were crushingly defeated. 
King Richard I, known as Richard the Lion- 

earted, was a poet, a warrior, and a promi- 
hent crusader, He was so popular personally 
that his heavy-handed rule was forgiven. 

King John continued the work of his father 
and brother, but he was a cruel and despotic 


man, lacking his father's strength of charac- 
ter and his brother's charm. No one was ever 
able to guess what he would do next. Finally, 
his efforts to increase his power resulted in 
another revolt of the barons. In 1216, a list 
of demands was drawn up and presented to 
King John, and he was forced to sign it. In 
this document, Magna Carta, the king made 
certain promises to the freemen of his realm. 
But these were promises to the freemen only, 
not to all the people. 

Onk two of these promises are of much 
interest today. John agreed that if he wanted 
any money by taxation beyond the regular 
feudal services owed by his vassals, he would 
ask their consent. This John was supposed 
to do, anyhow, under the feudal contract, and 
the nobles were only demanding their feudal 
rights. But in time, this promise in Magna 
Carta became the origin of Parliament right 
to control taxation. It is also the origin of the 
American belief that men should not be taxed 
without their consent. 

John also promised that no freeman would 
be imprisoned or deprived of his property 
unless the man was duly convicted under the 
law of the land. Later, when villeinage was 
finally abolished and all Englishmen were 
legally free, this promise was understood to 
apply to them all. The writ of habeas corpus, 
designed to protect men from unjust im- 
prisonment, comes from this provision of 
Magna Carta. If the king’s officer arrested a 
man, his friends could go before a judge who 
would order the officers to produce the man 
in court and explain what law he had vio- 
lated. Similarly, when the United States 
Supreme Court declares a legislative act un- 
constitutional because it deprives an indi- 
vidual or a group of life, liberty, or property, 
«without due process of law,” the court, ina 
different way, is enforcing the promise of 
Magna Carta. It is protecting groups and 
individuals from the unjust exercise of gov- 
ernmental power. 

The real importance of Magna Carta goes 
far beyond its details, Magna Carta. was a 
milestone in the history of a principle, the 
principle that power is limited by law. Later 
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in the development of democracy, it came 
to mean that those who exercise power must 


be responsible to the people who delegate 
the power and can retract it at will. 


THE NOBLES OF FRANCE AND ENGLAND 
WAGE 100 YEARS OF WAR 


During the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies, there was a series of wars between 
France and England, called the Hundred 
Years War. The formal reason for this long 
struggle was a claim by the English kings 
that they were the rightful rulers of France. 
In 1328, Charles IV of France died without 
leaving a son to succeed him. The French 
accepted as king his cousin, Philip, Count of 
Valois. But Edward III of England was 
Charles’ nephew and claimed to be the heir 
to the throne of France. This claim was 
merely an excuse for the wars. They really 
took place because the nobles of France and 
England wanted to fight and wanted the 
power and revenue that conquest brings. 

The Hundred Years’ War was fought in 
France. England suffered only from a few 
naval raids on the coast. The nobles enjoyed 
the war thoroughly, since there was con- 
tinual fighting to keep them entertained. 
Also, the wars enabled the nobles to add to 
their income by plundering and by holding 
prisoners for ransom. Moreover, the con- 
fusion caused by the war weakened the 
power of the king of France and allowed the 
French nobles to regain much of their lost 
independence. 

Shakespeare's romantic-historical play, 
Henry V, has immortalized the exploits of 
that adventurous young king, who fought 
in France during some of the fiercest cam- 
paigns of the Hundred Years’ War. Henry 
V twice invaded France. During the sec- 
ond invasion, he conquered the northern 
half of the country including Paris. English 
troops were finally driven out of France in 
1450, but English monarchs persisted in call- 
ing themselves kings of France until 1801. 


The Hundred Years’ War gives England 
а strong Parliament and a weak king 


. The English kings raised armies to fight 


in France by giving noblemen money to hire 
troops. This system of recruiting had two 
effects on England. One was to give Parlia- 
ment more power. As wars cost a great deal 
of money, the kings had continually to ask 
Parliament for more taxes. If Parliament 
wanted more power or any other change in 
the government, it could refuse to give the 
king the money he needed until he promised 
to satisfy its demands. As a result, Parlia- 
ment grew more and more powerful. 
Another effect of allowing the nobles to 
hire soldiers was a long series of small wars 
in England itself. The war in France was 
not continuous—there were many intervals 
of peace. During these periods, England was 
filled with experienced soldiers who had 
little to do. They were devoted to the noble- 
men who had led them in France and were 
willing to join them in almost any enterprise. 
In order to keep their soldiers contented, 
the noblemen gave them small sums of money 
every year. Thus, most of the nobles of Eng 
land had trained soldiers ready to follow 
them. The result was frequent revolts 
against the king and many private wars be- 
tween nobles who had so many troops that 
the king could not control them. 

After the English were finally driven out 
of France, these nobles and their private 
armies started a long and ferocious civil war. 
The Wars of the Roses, as this conflict was 
called, concerned the rival claims of two 
families to the English throne, but again the 
real reason was the scramble for power an 
prestige among the barons, who always found 
it difficult to resist a good fight. The Wars 
of the Roses caused confusion in England 
for many years and made most of the English 
people thoroughly angry with the nobles. 
By the end of the fifteenth century, Eng 
land was badly in need of law and order, 
and a government capable of achieving them. 
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Released through United Artists 
This photograph is taken from the Laurence 
Olivier production of Shakespeare's Henry V. 
It shows a scene from the spectacular battle 
of Agincourt, 1415, as it was portrayed on the 
screen. 


The Hundred Years War gives France a strong 
king and breaks the power of the nobles 


The nobles of France, like those of Eng- 
land, enjoyed the wars, but the rest of the 
French people did not. The battles were 
fought on French soil; French fields were 
laid waste and French towns demolished. 
Roads were unsafe, and merchants found the 
conduct of trade almost impossible. The vil- 
leins watched helplessly, while their houses 
and crops were burned and their cattle driven 
away by plundering soldiers. By the fifteenth 
century, the middle and lower classes of 
France were on the edge of desperation. 
They blamed the English for carrying on 
the war, and they had little use for their own 
nobles who had failed to drive out the hated 
invaders, 

The common people's hatred of the in- 
vasion, and their determination to be free of 
Ss English, were symbolized by Joan of 
б Joan, a simple farm girl had been 
Mert up on stories of English atrocities. 
ie believed that she had a vision in which 

е saints ordered her to drive the English 
po from the soil of France. Convinced 

at she had a divine mission to perform. 


Three Lions 


The people who built this charming French 
chateau, about 1500, were living in a reason- 
ably well-organized and peaceful community. 
They did not need to make their home a fort- 
ress as did the nobles of earlier days. 


Joan told her story to Charles, the heir to 
the French throne. Charles, who had been 
prevented from becoming king by his quar- 
reling nobles, believed her and placed her 
in command of his troops. 

Clad in shining armor and mounted on a 
white horse, Joan inspired the soldiers with 
confidence and a burning enthusiasm. At 
their head, she drove the English from the 
city of Orleans, and soon after escorted her 
lord Charles to Reims, where, as Charles VII, . 
he was crowned king of France. Joan was 
later captured by the English and burned 
at the stake as a heretic and witch. But her 
work was done. The improved morale she 
had given the French soldiers continued, and 
the English were driven from France. 

The dislike of the middle and lower classes 
for the nobles enabled the French king to 
increase his power greatly. The townsmen 
and the villeins believed that only the king 
could drive out the English. They were will- 
ing to pay high taxes so that he could hire 

ood soldiers. They did not care how power- 
ful the king became so long as he defeated 
the English and brought peace and order to 
the country. Accordingly, the king was soon 
collecting taxes as he saw fit and maintaining : 
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Mounted on horseback and clad in full armor, Joan of Arc led the French forces in their 
capture of Orleans and in four other victorious battles against the English. 


a strong army. When the nobles gave trouble, 
they were defeated and punished. 

By the end of the fifteenth century, the 
kings of France were almost absolute mon- 
archs. They could demand any taxes they 
wanted and make laws at their pleasure. But 
the townsmen and villeins were so weary of 
chaos and grateful for peace and order that 
they made little or no objection to the tyr- 
anny of their rulers. 


Thus, at the end of the Hundred Years 
War, the English king had lost much of his 
power to Parliament. He was no longer able 
to control the powerful nobles who wage 
war on the government and on one another. 
The French king, on the other hand, had be- 
come an absolute monarch. The power of the 
French nobles to make trouble had almost 
disappeared. Meanwhile, the church was 
deep in troubles of its own. 
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THE CHURCH FUNCTIONS AS AN 


It is sometimes difficult for many present- 
day Americans to understand what the church 
meant to people of the Middle Ages. AII 
Americans are subject to the authority of the 
government of the United States. They are 
not subject to the authority of any church un- 
less they wish to be. But in the thirteenth 
century, almost every person in western 
Europe was baptized into the Roman Catho- 
lic church, and was subject to its authority as 
well as to the authority of his king. More- 
over, the church was more powerful than any 
government. The pope was stronger than 
any king. The church indeed was an inter- 
national religious society, holding spiritual 
and moral authority over all Christians in 
western Europe. 


How kings and churchmen often disagreed 


The church, appalled by the slaughter of 
war, had sided with the kings in their strug- 
gle to subdue the feudal lords. But on other 
questions, the kings and churchmen did not 
see eye to eye. The church had certain priv- 
ileges that the bishops felt were both sacred 
and essential if it was to fulfill its duty to 
mankind. The bishops, for example, insisted 
vigorously that no churchman should be tried 
in an ordinary court. “As the church courts 
gave much lighter punishments than the lay, 
or civil, courts, this privilege annoyed the 
kings. The church also maintained that it 
could not be taxed without its consent. The 
kings retorted that church lands were parts 
of their kingdom and should bear the same 
burden as other feudal holdings. 

Perhaps the most serious dispute centered 
about the appointment of bishops. The bish- 
9p was the key figure in the church organiza- 
Чоп, He controlled the church property in 
his diocese, He could either appoint the 
lower clergy or control their appointment. 
Above all, he was the chief spiritual authority 
in his diocese for, in the eyes of the church, 
БУ Possessed the awesome powers given 

Y Jesus to his apostles (Matthew 16:18-19). 
n the view of the church, it was absolutely 


INDEPENDENT STATE 


necessary that bishops should be chosen for 
their learning and piety, and for their devo- 
tion to the church and its needs. The kings, 
on the other hand, maintained that men who 
had such great power should be even more 
devoted to the interests of the crown. 

Actually, such disputes between church 
and state were settled by compromises. The 
church courts continued to try churchmen, 
the church paid taxes when the kings could 
show a reasonable need for the money, and 
the kings' candidates were chosen as bishops, 
if they were fairly respectable. 


A great pope, Gregory VII increases 
the power of the papacy 


Before the eleventh century, the pope did 
not exercise as great actual power over the 
church as a whole as in later times. Much 
authority rested with the bishops of the vari- 
ous parts of Europe, many of whom were 
willing to accept the pope's decision only 
on questions that had not been decided by a 
general church council. As a result, to a large 
extent, they controlled the church in their 
respective countries without interference 
from anyone except the king. The church of 
each kingdom had various church laws made 
by local councils. 

In the eleventh century, a great change 
took place. A series of able and determined 
popes took the lead in a general reform move- 
ment. The greatest of these was Pope Greg- 
ory VII. Gregory believed that the pope 
should be the ruler of the church—that he 
had the authority to do whatever was neces- 
sary for its welfare. He drew up a code of 
law for the whole church and forced the vari- 
ous national branches to accept it. He took 
an active part in church discipline in every 
country. If a bishop was obviously unfit and 
the king and other bishops did nothing about 
it, Gregory removed him from office. He in- 
sisted that no archbishop take over his duties 
until he had been approved by the pope. 

Gregory did not succeed in doing all that 
he hoped. The contest between pope and 
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bishops was as long and difficult as the con- 
flict between kings and vassals. There were 
strong and wise popes, who did much for the 
church. There were also weak and unwise 
men, who lost the ground their predecessors 
had won. But, early in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, the great Pope Innocent III actually 
exercised the power over the church that had 
been claimed by Gregory. On the whole, the 
leadership of the popes was effective, 


The pope becomes more powerful 
than any king 


The popes' efforts to reform the church led 
to bitter struggles with the feudal kings. The 
popes denied the right of a king to appoint 
bishops. Even more important, the popes in- 
sisted that kings were subject to church dis- 
cipline, just as all other pious Christians 
were. 

The pope had powerful Weapons to use 
against unruly monarchs. One such weapon 
Was excommunication—he could expel a king 
from the church and forbid Christians to as- 
sociate with him. If that was not sufficient, 
the pope could place an interdict on his king- 
dom. When a country was under interdict, 
no church services could be conducted in it, 
marriages could not be performed, nor the 
dead given Christian burial. Only the sacra- 
ments of baptism, confirmation, and penance 
were allowed. Gregory VII invented a still 
more effective weapon. He maintained that 
when asking acted in such a way that he was 
endangering the salvation of his people, he 
was no true king, and the pope could declare 
him deposed from office, Tn such cases, the 
papal blessing could be given to all vassals 
who wished to rebel and to any other king 
who would lead them in revolt, 

There could hardly be more effective weap- 
ons. Until the fourteenth century, few kings 
could hold out against them for long, since 
to do so was an invitation to rebellion. Greg- 
ory VII threatened to depose the Holy Roman 
Emperor, Henry IV, and that unruly mon- 
arch, stripped to his shirt sleeves, stood in the 
snow before the pope's castle to beg his for- 
giveness, Many a king humiliated himself in 


some such way as a sign of penitence for 
defying the pope. 

Pope Innocent III was almost the com- 
plete master of all the Christian peoples of 
western Europe. He forced the king of 
France to take back a wife he had tried to 
divorce. A Holy Roman Emperor who de- 
fied him was removed and Innocent's candi- 
date was “elected” Emperor. King John of 
England was forced to accept a man he 
hated as archbishop of Canterbury. After a 
fierce resistance, John showed his penitence 
by giving his kingdom to the pope and re- 
ceiving it back again to hold as the pope's 
vassal. By the end of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, the pope had become the ruler of all 
Christian peoples in Western Europe, and 
Was more powerful than any of their kings. 


How the Roman Catholic world 
was split in two 


Although the popes had established their 
power over the kings, they were frequently 
defied. Late in the thirteenth century, Pope 
Boniface VIII engaged in a bitter contro- 
versy with King Philip IV of France over the 
king's right to tax the clergy. Philip decided 
that he would submit no longer. He found a 
man who was a personal enemy of the pope, 
gave him money, and sent him to Italy to 
make all the trouble he could. This man hired 
a band of cutthroats and, with their aid, suc- 
ceeded in kidnaping the pope. Although 
Boniface was rescued by the Italian nobles, 
he died of chagrin and ill-treatment. і 

After the death of Boniface VIII, Benedict 
XI, an Italian Dominican, was elected pope 
but reigned for less than a year. He was 
succeeded by Clement V, a Frenchman, who 
because of the disturbed conditions in Italy 
and out of love for his native land, estab- 
lished the papal court at Avignon. The next 
four popes were likewise Frenchmen a 
maintained their residence at Avignon. No 
until 1370 did Urban V return to Rome. AS 
the papal court at Avignon was subject to 
undue influence from the French kings, the 
enemies of France lost some of their resp 
for the papacy. This exile in Avignon deà 
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the ancient prestige of the popes a heavy 
blow. 

The people of Rome also resented this situ- 
ation. Since the popes were dependent for a 
large part of their income on Rome and the 
country around it, they became alarmed by 
the hostility of the Romans. In 1878, Pope 
Gregory XI made a visit to Rome to appease 
the people and died while he was there. The 
cardinals at that time were mostly French- 
men, but they met in Rome and elected as 
pope the Archbishop of Bari, an Italian, who 
took the name of Urban VI. More than five 
months later, 18 cardinals retired to a castle 
in the country, announced that the first elec- 
tion had been forced and illegal, and elected 
a Frenchman, Robert of Geneva, who took 
the name of Clement VII and returned to 
Avignon. Urban VI stayed in Rome. 

For the next 39 years, there were two 
rivals, one in Avignon and one in Rome, each 
claiming to be the true head of the church. 
France and her allies supported the pope at 
Avignon; England and her friends stood by 
the pope at Rome. Thus, the Roman Catholic 
world was split into two parts, and great con- 
fusion followed. The ordinary Christian in 
western Europe could not be sure who was 
the rightful successor of St. Peter. 

Pious Christians all over western Europe 
tried to think of ways to end this confusing 
situation, The best solution seemed to be a 
general church council. Such a council was 
called, but all it did was to elect a third pope 
without getting rid of the first two. Finally, 
the Council of Constance dismissed two of 
the rivals, and accepted the resignation of 
the third, In November, 1417, Pope Martin 
V was elected, and the Roman Catholic 
world was again at peace. 

Many earnest men believed that this scan- 
dal proved the danger of giving the pope too 
much power. If the pope had been less im- 
portant to the church, they argued, a disputed 
election would not have mattered so much. 
These men believed that church councils 
should meet regularly and limit the power of 
the pope much as parliament limited the 
power of the English king. This idea ap- 


pealed to the kings. Since they appointed 
the bishops, they could have great influence 
in the council where the bishops sat. Through 
such councils, they could control the pope. 

This scheme was a complete failure. The 
power of the pope was deeply rooted in the 
customs and laws of the church, and the 
councils dared not defy him. The pope re- 
mained the absolute ruler of all the Chris- 


tians in western Europe. 


The Cistercians form a new religious order 


In the tenth and eleventh centuries, the 
monks of Cluny reformed the monasteries of 
western Europe. But in time, the Cluniac 
monasteries themselves grew rich and luxur- 
ious. Then, in the twelfth century, a new re- 
forming group, the Cistercians, gained many 
converts and were of great influence. 

The Cistercians followed the rule of St. 
Benedict strictly, wore simple, rough clothes, 
and ate plain food. They refused to have 
villeins working for them. They built their 
monasteries in wild places where no one lived 
and did their own farm work. They did not 
believe in ornaments on their buildings or 
fine gold plate on their altars. Each Cister- 
cian monastery. was governed by an abbot, 
but the abbot of Citeaux, the mother house, 
had supervision over all the others. 

The most famous of the early Cistercians 
was St. Bernard, abbot of Clairvaux. He was 
an enthusiastic monk and an inspiring 
preacher, whose example and whose preach- 
ing drew great numbers of people to the new 
order. The Cistercians, in their turn, became 
a wealthy order by the thirteenth century. 


The friars combat heresy 


Although most people in western Europe 
accepted the authority of the church during 
the Middle Ages, there were some heretics— 
especially in the late twelfth and early thir- 
teenth centuries. The church claimed the 
right to interpret the teachings of Jesus for 
the people. But it was difficult to prevent 
men who could read from interpreting the 
New Testament according to their own judg- 
ment. When this occurred there was often dis- 
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agreement with the teachings of the church. 

One subject that gave great trouble was 
the question of property. The church taught 
that poverty was the ideal state, but it did 
not consider it sinful to be rich. Most bishops 
were rich and lived in great style. Some 
earnest Christians found passages in the New 
Testament that seemed to say that no rich 
man could enter heaven. Others denied the 
church's claim to hold the keys to heaven. 
They reasoned that men could be saved with- 
out its assistance. 

Some claimed that a basic cause of heresy 
was the obvious difference between the life 
lived by the Apostles, as described in the 
New Testament, and the life of some of the 
European clergy. Hence, it was argued that 
an effective way to stop heresy was to 
show the church's appreciation for the true 
apostolic life, The man who did most to 
carry out this policy was St. Francis of Assisi. 

Francis was the son of a prosperous fam- 
ily. In his youth, he was gay and fond of 
luxury. On recovering from a severe illness, 
he decided that his way of life was wrong. 
He gave away all his property, and traveled 
over the countryside, preaching the joy to be 
found in the apostolic life of complete poverty. 
In order to get approval for his work, Francis 
went to Rome, where he was introduced to 
Pope Innocent III. 

Fortunately, the pope was a man of vision. 
He gave Francis his blessing and authorized 
him to found an order of men who would fol- 
low his way of life. This order was called the 
Franciscan, after its founder, and its members 
Franciscan Friars, or brothers. 

Francis believed that neither the order nor 
its members should own any property. After 
his retirement, the rule was changed so that 
the order could own churches and a few mo- 
nastic buildings as rest houses for the friars, 
But the friars themselves remained poor, 
wandering preachers. They went far toward 
convincing the people of Europe that, while 
many churchmen could not live the apostolic 
life, the church fully appreciated its value. 
Francis himself was a charming and greatly 
beloved person. He believed that the Chris- 


tian should be gay and happy, and his 
preaching emphasized the joy in a Christian 
life of brotherly love and service to others, 

Another order of friars, the Dominicans, 
had somewhat different aims, St. Dominic, 
its founder, was a Spanish priest who was 
greatly disturbed by the spread of heresy in 
southern France. He believed that men thor- 
oughly trained in Christian principles could 
persuade the heretics to return to the church. 
The Dominicans were to be poor and were to 
live the apostolic life, but they were also to 
be trained theologians. The Dominicans were 
noted for their learning and their watchful- 
ness in detecting heresy. Few heretics were 
actually converted by argument, however, 
and the church tried using force. A special 
church court, the Inquisition, was established 
to find and punish heretics, and the Domini- 
cans played an important part in its activities. 

Between the eleventh and fifteenth centu- 
ries, as we have now seen, there was a marked 
revival of civilization in western Europe. This 
was made possible by four basic factors: 

l. The growth of specialized crafts in 
Flanders and the Po valley started a general 
revival of trade. The weavers of these regions 
had fine cloth to sell and needed the raw 
materials to make it with. The Crusades 
hastened this revival by opening up trade 
with the East and supplying more goods for 
merchants to sell. Once more it was possible 
for men living in western Europe to make @ 
living by crafts and trades. 

9, The craftsmen and traders were able to 
break away from the bonds of manorial life 
and create a new world for themselves. They 
built their own towns, formed guilds for mu- 
tual assistance and trade regulation, an 
began to exert real power in society, 4 

8. The kings, aided by the townsmen ал ; 
the bishops, succeeded in breaking the pow 
of the feudal lords and began to rule Феї 
kingdoms in fact as well as in theory. The 
strong governments they created ended feu- 
dal wars and gave men an opportunity to 
work out peaceful ways of living once aga! 

4. The church, having survived the bar 
barian invasions, grew stronger and stronger 
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until it became а great international govern- 
ment of all the Christian peoples in western 
Europe. Through its high ideals and its 
storehouse of learning, it exerted a powerful 
influence for good on all classes of society. 
The revival of trade and industry, the 
growth of cooperative living in towns, and 
the creation of strong governments, gave men 


three important advantages. They now had 
money to spend, time to spare from the busi- 
ness of making a living, and reasonable se- 
curity from the dangers of war. With these 
advantages, men were ready to take a more 
active interest in art, literature, education, 
and the priceless store of learning held in 
trust for them by the church. 


USING WHAT YOU HAVE LEARNED 


1. What groups supported and what groups 
opposed the rise of royal power in western Eu- 
rope? In what sense did the stand of each group 
further its own interests? 


2. In what respects did the English Parliament 
compare with and differ from the French Estates- 
General? What is the importance to Americans 
of: (a) the common law, (b) the grand jury, 
and (c) the Magna Carta? 


3. What effect did the Hundred Years War 
have upon: (a) England and her government, 
(b) ES French and the way they were gov- 
eme 


4. What caused the disagreement of churchmen 
and kings during the Middle Ages? Why are 
Gregory VII and Innocent Ш called "great 
popes”? Why were excommunication and the 
interdict “powerful weapons to use against un- 
ruly monarchs”? 


5. In the split of the Roman Catholic world in 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, what is 
the importance of: (a) Philip IV of France, (b) 
the College of Cardinals, (c) Avignon, (d) the 
Hundred Years’ War? 


6. Why were reform movements undertaken 

within the church by: (a) the Cistercians, (b) 

the Franciscans, and (c) the Dominicans? What 

bee пе relation between heresy and the Inquisi- 
ni 


5 Do you think the churchmen and middle- 

ur townsmen right in supporting the efforts of 

W. kings to control their vassals? Give reasons. 

CREE have preferred to be a vassal of the 
of Engl. 

Why? ngland or the Holy Roman Emperor? 

8. Magna Carta is more important to Americans 


than the first 10 amendments to the Constitution 
our Bill of Rights. Do you agree? Explain. 


"dg he Hundred Years’ War, which gave Eng- 
es a strong Parliament and weak king, gave 
а ance a strong king and broke the power О; 
he nobles, Were these results worth the price? 


10. Had you been living in western Europe at 
the time of Gregory VII and Innocent Ш, would 
you have favored their treatment of the kings 
and other rulers? For what reasons? Which of 
the rival popes would you have supported? Why? 


11. Why do you suppose 50 few people have 
tried to find "joy in the Apostolic life of com- 
lete poverty ? Do you believe poverty "the 
ideal state"? Do you think the method of St. 
Francis or St. Dominic better for combating 
heresy? 


19. Read Shakespeare's Henry V. Report on it 
orally, reading portions aloud to the class. You 
might also write a brief report, contrasting the 
story of the Hundred Years War in your text 
with the highly patriotic and glamorized account 
in Shakespeare's play. 


18. Nationalism has been defined as a feeling of 
attachment for one's country and devotion to it. 
This feeling seems to develop when people have 
some or all of the following in common: (a) 
language. (b) religion, (c) culture, (d) history 
and traditions, and (e) enemies. Consider the 
English and the French during the Hundred 
Years’ War. What evidence can you find that 
the people in each country were strongly nation- 
alistic? Organize your report under the above 
headings. 

14. Draw a series of portraits of the more im- 
portant people referred to in this chapter. In- 
clude King John, Gregory VII, Joan of Are, In- 
nocent III, Francis of Assisi. Write a caption 
for each portrait. 


15. Imagine yourself an Englishman living in 
Rome at the time of the split in the Catholic 
church. Write a letter to a friend explaining 


why you think the pope in Rome, rather than in 
Avignon, is the true head of the church. 


16. To save a future historian some time, write 
four paragraphs summarizing the political situa- 
tion faced by the people of the world in the 
twentieth century—four paragraphs similar to 
those which introduce this chapter. 
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4. Men Take a Fresh Interest in Learning, 
Literature, and Art 


eec 


Before a revival of learning could become 
possible, better methods of communication 
were needed, During the Middle Ages, com- 
munication was exceedingly difficult for two 
reasons. First, printing was unknown in Eu- 
rope until the middle of the fifteenth century, 
and all books had to be written, laboriously, 
by hand. Second, almost all the books of that 
time were written in Latin, which was not 
the language spoken by the common people 
in any country. Books were therefore rare, 
expensive, and could be read by only a few, 
There were no newspapers, no magazines, 
no public libraries, no public schools, For 
the great majority, books and learning were 
as much a mystery as nuclear physics is to- 
day. But, gradually, conditions began to 
change for the better. 


Latin, the language of the learned 


Men of western Europe in the Middle Ages 
spoke a variety of languages, These tongues 
are the ancestors of those used today. They 
can be divided into three groups—Romance, 
Teutonic, and Celtic. (See language chart 


were used in Italy, France, and Spain. The 
Teutonic languages were spoken in Germany, 
Scandinavia, England, and part of Scotland, 
The rest of Scotland, Ireland, Wales, and 
Brittany spoke Celtic. For several centuries 
after the coming of William the Conqueror, 
French was the favored language of the Eng- 
lish upper classes, 
English as well, 

These were the languages of knights, vill- 
eins, merchants, and craftsmen. But the 
church had its own language—Latin. The 
church services were conducted in Latin and, 
in theory at least, priests and monks spoke 
With one another in Latin. 

Before the twelfth century, few people out- 


side the church could read or write. The 
clergymen had to be able to understand 
books and to read the Latin Bible and the 
works of the church fathers. Most learned 
writing of the Middle Ages was done by 
churchmen, read by other churchmen, and 
Was written in Latin—the language of the 
church. Such writing consisted largely of 
books on religious questions and on morals, 
Most monasteries, however, kept a chron- 
icle in Latin, a record of the events of their 
times. 

Clergymen also acted as the clerks or sec- 
retaries of kings, lords, and knights. A knight 
often had a chaplain who wrote his letters, 
read to him those he received, and kept his 
records. A king or great lord usually had a 
large staff of clerks who were members of the 
clergy. The Latin records of these clerks and 
the Latin chronicles of the monasteries form 
the basis of most present-day knowledge of 
medieval history. 

As long as one was writing solely for mem- 
bers of the clergy, Latin was a convenient 
language. It was understood by churchmen 
everywhere. A priest in Iceland could under- 
stand the letters written by an Italian secre- 
tary for the pope in Rome. Since most of the 
people, however, did not understand even 
the spoken Latin of the church service, and 
Since they could not read the Romance or 
Teutonic languages, the church had to find 
other means of instructing them. The church 
therefore sponsored religious plays based on 
events in the Bible. These plays were given 
in Romance or Teutonic languages so that 
all could understand, and they were highly 
popular. 

Men begin to write in the languages 
of the people 


The people could also listen while books d 
Romance or Teutonic languages were recite 
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to them. Thus, the early works written in 
these languages were meant to be recited. 
For example, the Scandinavian sagas (р. 191) 
were, for a long time, repeated from memory, 
but after a while were written down so that 
the storyteller could read them to his audi- 
ence, The famous Anglo-Saxon poem, Beo- 
wulf, was also recited aloud. 

In England, priests wrote sermons in 
Anglo-Saxon. The English king Alfred the 
Great translated various Latin works into 
Anglo-Saxon, so that his people could under- 
stand them. In addition to these works in 
Scandinavian and Anglo-Saxon, some writ- 
ing was done in German and Celtic. But the 
total number of books written in languages 
other than Latin before 1100 was small. 

Great changes took place in the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries. Wars became less 
frequent. Lords and knights had time to sit 
in their castle halls while stories were recited 
to them. Towns were appearing, and the 
townsmen were willing to pay to be amused. 
Professional storytellers called trouvères wan- 
dered from castle to castle and town to town. 
They composed long stories, usually in verse, 
and wrote them down so that they would re- 
member them. 

Included among these stories were tales of 
Charlemagne and his men, such as the famous 
Song of Roland. This story tells of the heroic 
battle between the rear guard of the emper- 
or's army returning from Spain, and the over- 
whelming army of the Moslems. There were 
also stories of the legendary English king, 
Arthur, and the knights of his Round Table. 
Sometimes the trouvéres composed songs in 
honor of the lady of the castle. In these songs, 
the lady was always the best and most beau- 
tiful of women, and those who loved her had 
no interest in food, drink, or anything but her 
charms, Loving her, sang the trouvères, made 
knights brave and invincible. The ornate 
tapestry, shown above, typifies many of the 
traditions of medieval courtly love. Most 
of our romantic ideas about love were in- 
vented by the trouvères. 

f The works of the trouvères were translated 
into many languages and were heard in 
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Courtesy Cluny Museum, France. 
Photograph courtesy Metropolitan Museum of Art 


This tapestry glorifies the young lady shown 
in the center. It is one of a series of six that 
are believed to have been ordered by a 
wealthy French nobleman as an engagement 
present for his fiancée. 


The fabulous one-horned animal at the right 
is а unicorn. It found its way into medieval 
Western folklore from India and the Near 
East, and it often appears as a symbol. of 
purity. The lion, at the left, is a symbol of 
courage. 


castles and towns all over Europe. But, as 
time went on, more and more people outside 
the clergy learned how to read. Then men 
began to write more books in the language of 
the people. A soldier would write an account 
of his campaign. The son of a great lord 
would hire someone to write his father’s bi- 
ography. John, lord of Joinville, dictated the 
story of his adventures on a crusade. The 
clergy continued to write in Latin for other 
clergymen, but other men wrote for all the 
people in their own languages. 

Since books in the Middle Ages were rare 
and precious, the men who wrote them took 
time to make them beautiful and lasting. The 
pages were decorated with intricate designs 
and lovely pictures called illuminations. This 
made the books expensive. Only the church, 
great lords, and- very rich townsmen could 
afford to own them; only they and their 
servants had a chance to read them. 
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Italian scholars take a new interest in 
Greek and Roman literature 


Knowledge of the Greek and Roman clas- 
sics had never been entirely lost in Italy. 
Throughout the Middle Ages, the works of 
Vergil, Cicero, and Caesar were well known 
to men of learning, and Aristotle was vener- 
ated almost as a saint. But the works of these 
men were studied mainly to see how their 
ideas could be used to strengthen the doc- 
trines of the Christian church. 

Italian scholars of the fourteenth century, 
however, began to take a broader view of the 
classics. They admired the civilization of the 
ancient Greeks and Romans and were inter- 
ested in their ideas and philosophy. They 
studied the known works of Latin writers 
and looked for others that had been forgot- 
ten. The famous Italian writers, Petrarch and 
Boccaccio, were especially active in rediscov- 
ering and studying Latin manuscripts and in 
imitating their style. 

Toward the end of the fourteenth century, 
Italian travelers returning from Constanti- 
nople, and Greek travelers journeying in Italy 
brought with them ancient Greek manu- 
scripts which no longer existed in western 
Europe. In earlier centuries, all that men 
knew about Greek civilization had come from 
books in Latin—mostly the writings of the 
great church fathers, such as Ambrose, Jer- 
ome, and Augustine. Italian scholars of the 
fifteenth century were no longer satisfied to 
get knowledge secondhand. They learned 
Greek so that they could read the works of 
Greek authors for themselves. 

As these men studied the works of the 
Greek and Latin authors, they came to re- 
alize how different the civilization of Greece 
and Rome was from that of medieval Europe. 
The Christian of the Middle Ages was taught 
to remember always that this world is but a 
temporary place to live. The important thing 
was to prepare for the life to come. The an- 
cient writers, on the other hand, had little in- 
terest in life after death—they wished to make 
the most of life on earth. Such an outlook 
was appealing to cultivated men of the thriv- 


ing and adventurous Italian trading cities, 
For them also, the present world was becom- 
ing more and more absorbing. Scholars such 
as these, who were devoted to the writings of 
the Greeks and Romans came to be called 
humanists—that is, they sought the kind of 
literary training which, the ancients felt, was 
befitting to a man. They were also absorbed 
in human affairs, human goals, and human 
hopes. 


Great literature is written in 
the new languages 


Much of the early literature that was writ- 
ten in the languages of the people is not very 
interesting to us today. However, the first work 
of genius in English literature is Chaucer's 
Canterbury Tales, written in the fourteenth 
century—a collection of stories told with such 
humor and insight into character that they 
are still fresh and fascinating. 

The greatest literary work of this time- 
and one of the greatest of all times—is Dantes 
Divine Comedy, written in Italian. This epic 
poem recounts Dante's adventures as he jour- 
neyed in the imagination through the realms 
of hell, purgatory, and paradise. The Divine 
Comedy gives Dante's reflections on man and 
the world, on life, and death, and the mean- 
ing of existence. It is considered by many to 
be the highest expression of medieval 
thought. 

Other famous writers of the fourteenth 
century were two humanists—Petrarch, who 
was noted for his beautiful sonnets, an 
Boccaccio, who wrote a collection of short 
stories called The Decameron, which p 
considered masterpieces of storytelling. 
Petrarch and, to a greater degree, Boccaccio 
reflected the growing individualism an 
worldliness which characterized the wealthy, 
commercial, Italian city-states. In this re- 
spect, they were not so medieval in spirit 25 
Dante. It is typical of their time that neither 
Petrarch nor Boccaccio took his Italian wal 
ings very seriously. Both were more ee 
ested in rediscovering and enjoying the 
neglected manuscripts of ancient Latin а 
thors. 
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Medieval clergy and. professional men 
were given а bookish education 


Since Latin was used so widely for learned 
writing, and since books were expensive and 
scarce, few people in the Middle Ages had 
much education. Most men had neither the 
time nor the money required. The ordinary 
man could never hope to learn much more 
than the details of his own trade or profes- 
sion, The knight did not need to know how 
to read and write. His business Was War and 
he left everything else to his clerks. 

If the son of a townsman wanted to be a 
craftsman or merchant, he learned his trade 
as an apprentice. A craftsman needed no 
book learning, but a merchant had to read 
and write well enough to keep his records 
and had to know simple arithmetic. Some- 
times the master taught his apprentices; 
sometimes the guild ran an elementary 
school; and sore towns had schools. 

The only people who needed more than 
this elementary education were the clergy 
and such professional men as doctors and 
lawyers. The great mass of the clergy were 
taught to read and write Latin in schools 
maintained by churches and monasteries. 
Some of the cathedrals and monasteries had 
good libraries where ambitious students 
could read the works of Roman writers. 

But the real centers of higher education 
were the universities. The university was 
originally a guild of teachers who got to- 
gether to organize their affairs. They per- 
suaded bishops and kings to give them the 
right to teach, and to give degrees. Each 
teacher rented a classroom in which to give 
his lectures, and the students who attended 
the lectures paid him fees for the privilege. 

Most teachers simply read books to the stu- 
dents and made comments on them. Discus: 
sions of difficult questions might be held. 
Few students could afford their own books. 
The teachers read slowly, pausing for com- 
ment or explanation. Hard-working students 
would write out the book word for word as 
it was read to them, together with the teach- 
ers comments. Occasionally, a book would 


be taken apart and each student given a few 
leaves, When a student had spent a certain 
length of time in such study and had heard a 
certain number of books read and discussed, 
he was given his degree. 

In order to enter a university, à student 
had to show that he could read and speak 
Latin. Then he set to work to become a Mas- 
ter of Arts, This required six years of study 
in the liberal arts—Latin grammar, rhetoric, 
logic, arithmetic, geometry, astronomy, and 
music—with the greatest emphasis on logic. 
The degree of Bachelor of Arts, which was 
taken at some time along the way to the 
Master's degree, allowed the student to teach 
the most elementary courses. The degree of 
Master of Arts allowed him to become a full- 
fledged teacher if he so desired. 

This was as far as most students chose to 
go. Some, however, went on to win higher 
degrees. Here the subjects were more varied. 
The student could become a doctor of the- 
ology, the study of religion; a doctor of 
church law; of Roman law; or of medicine. 
Whatever subject he chose, his work consisted 
not in trying to add to the world's knowledge, 
but in studying the learning of the Greeks 
and Romans and of the Church Fathers. 


Medieval scholars looked. to the past 


The men of the early Middle Ages pos- 
sessed only a small part of the learned writ- 
ings of the Romans. They knew nothing of 
the works of the Greeks except what they 
found in late Roman textbooks or in quota- 
tions in the works of the church fathers. 
Moreover, what little they had of ancient 
learning they could not fully understand. 

During the eighth, ninth, tenth, and eley- 
enth centuries, eager monks pored over their 
small libraries, trying to absorb the knowl- 
edge of an older culture. The books they 
wrote were largely collections of quotations 
from the ancient authors, arranged accord- 
ing to subject. Thus, a monk who wanted to 
write a book on government would copy the 
passages dealing with that subject out of all 
the ancient books he could lay his 
hands on. 
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In the eleventh century, Italian scholars 
found the books on Roman law which had 
been prepared by order of the Emperor Jus- 
tinian. These books had an astounding effect 
on men’s thinking. The people of the Middle 
Ages were used to petty feudal states, each 
with its own government and law. The idea 
that there could be one system of law for a 
state that embraced most of the civilized 
world was truly amazing. Here they found 
laws based on general principles of justice 
and right, instead of laws fitted to purely 
local conditions. Knowledge of the Roman 
law immediately inspired scholars to make 
church law an orderly system. 

In the twelfth century, more ancient 
knowledge was rediscovered, and Moslem 
works of learning appeared. In Sicily and 
Spain, scholars obtained the remaining works 
of Plato and Aristotle. They also learned of 
the Arab discoveries in arithmetic, medicine, 
and other subjects. 

The twelfth and much of the thirteenth cen- 
tury were needed to digest this new knowl- 
edge. But by the latter part of the thirteenth 
century, men were writing summaries of the 
world's learning. St. Thomas Aquinas, in his 
Summa Theologica, discussed every ques- 
tion relating to religion and morals. Vincent 
of Beauvais wrote a general encyclopedia of 
Science and history. ү 

The people of the Middle Ages did not 
look for new ideas, for they believed that 
the ancient writers knew almost everything 
there was to know. Their only problem was 
to understand clearly what the ancients 
meant and harmonize it with.their own ideas. 
When they wanted to discover how nature 
worked, for example, they did not make 
observations or experiments; they looked in 
the works of Aristotle. This is most clearly 
seen in their method of writing learned books. 
The writer asked a question. Then he col- 
lected all the answers he could from ancient 
authorities. Finally he put down his inter- 
pretation of what the authorities meant. . 

The works of Thomas Aquinas and Vincent 
of Beauvais mark the highest point of learn- 
ing during the Middle Ages. Not until hun- 


dreds of years later, did men discover that 
the Greeks and Romans could be wrong, 


Medieval builders progress from crude 
building to fine architecture 


The men of western Europe in the eighth, 
ninth, and tenth centuries had little of the 
engineering knowledge possessed by the 
Romans. They could build stone walls, but 
they did not know how to make roofs of 
stone. The few exceptions to this rule come 
from the time of Charlemagne. That great 
emperor brought builders from Italy trained 
in Byzantine methods. They built the cathe- 
dral of Aachen and several other churches for 
him, and also his favorite manor house. These 
buildings had stone vaults and were decora- 
ted with mosaics in the Byzantine style. 

But it was not until the eleventh century 
that the people of western Europe learned to 
make the barrel vaults so commonly used by 
the Romans (p. 164), and developed the 
style of architecture known as Romanesque. 
As these barrel vaults were very heavy, the 
walls of the churches they covered had to be 
thick and the windows few and small. The 
doors and windows were topped by the 
round arches used by the Romans, as shown 
in the photograph of the Cuxa Cloisters, at 
the right. On the outside, the churches were 
decorated with sculpture and on the inside, 
with wall paintings, 

These sculptures and paintings were an ex- 
tremely important part of the church, since 
they were used as a means of instructing Wor- 
shipers. What most people learned about the 
Bible and Christian tradition came largely 
from the scenes decorating the church. 

The central door was usually surrounded 
by statues of the Apostles, each identified by 
some sign, such as the keys of St. Peter. Over 
the door there was likely to be sculptured а 
picture of the Last Judgment. In this picture, 
Christ was shown sitting as judge. At one 
side were the joyful ones who entered heaV- 
en, while on the other side the devil and his 
agents were torturing those sent to hell. In- 
side the church, there was often a painting 
of the Last Supper. 
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This Romanesque style had serious limita- 


tions. The small windows made the churches 
dark and gioomy. Moreover, the ceilings 
could not be very high if the walls were to be 


strong enough to carry the heavy vaults. 
These problems were solved by an invention 
of the late eleventh century. Church archi- 
tects of this period developed a kind of vault 
that would throw all the weight on a few 


places in the wall These places were 
strengthened by placing great masses of stone 
called buttresses against the outside of the 
walls. Then the parts of the walls that car- 


ried little weight could be opened up with 
large windows. If the buttresses were strong 
enough and properly placed, the walls of the 
churches could be made very high. This be- 
came known as the Gothic style of architec- 
ture, 

Most of the magnificent cathedrals for 
which Europe is famous are in the Gothic 
style. The Gothic church had sculpture on 
the outside, as did the Romanesque. On the 
inside, there might be a limited amount of 
sculpture but there was little wall space for 
paintings. Their place was taken by marvel- 
ous colored glass windows, through which 
floods of soft but radiant light poured into 
the interior. 


Medieval painting resembled the Byzantine 


The artistic ‘talents of the Middle Ages 
were largely devoted to decorating churches 
and illuminating manuscripts. As early as 
the eighth century, manuscripts illuminated 
by the master artists of the Byzantine Empire 
began to appear in western Europe. The 
monks of Europe used them as models for 
their own work, but they did not always copy 
them exactly. They usually changed the cos- 
tumes and background to suit their own 
tastes and experience. Thus, the kings lost 
their Roman togas and appeared in chain ar- 
mor. Much of our knowledge of the Middle 
Ages comes from such pictures. In the early 
Middle Ages, practically all the illuminated 
manuscripts were made by monks but, by the 
thirteenth century, professional illuminators 
were making manuscripts as à business. 


Courtesy Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
The Cloisters, Photograph by Philip Gendreau 


This photograph was taken in a branch of 
the Metropolitan Museum, called 'The Clois- 
sters, which is located in Fort Tryon Park, 
New York. It shows a restoration of the 
cloister, or roofed walking place, of Saint- 
Michel-de-Cuxa—a Benedictine monastery 
built in France in the twelfth century. 


The rounded arches and thick walls of Cuxa 
resembled those built centuries earlier by the 
Romans, and thus belong to the style of 
architecture called Romanesque. 


Medieval art received its chief inspiration 
from Byzantine art and has the same general 
features. Medieval artists did not care 
whether the drawing of a man actually re- 
sembled a man, so long as it was clear that 
it was meant to represent one. If, for ex- 
ample, an artist wanted to show the king 
of France standing in front of a castle, he 
would draw the figure of a man with a 
crown on his head, and the coat of arms 
of France on his robe. Behind the king 
there would be a castle, but it would be 
greatly out of perspective—smaller than the 
man. That made no difference to the artist. 
Everyone knew it was meant to be a castle. 
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Philip Gendreau 


The exterior of Reims Cathedral. The rich 
ornamental detail and. the aspiring vertical 
lines are typical of the Gothic style. Behind 
the tree at the right, you can see one of the 
buttresses which support the walls, 


Although its face has been somewhat dam- 
aged, this Gothic angel with a lute still smiles 
down from its pillar in Gloucester Cathedral, 
Gloucester, England. It is in the Choir of 
Minstrels, which was constructed in the four- 
teenth century. 


Courtesy British Information Services 


Courtesy British Information Services 


The interior of Exeter Cathedral, a famous 
example of Gothic architecture in England. 
The pointed and recessed arches, vaulted 
roof, and massive ribbed columns are all 
characteristic of the Gothic style. 


The famous cathedral of Notre Dame de 
Chartres, in France. Medieval sculptors 
thought of their work as a part of the archi- 
tectural design. These statues all have long 
vertical lines which accent the vertical lines 


of the building, 


Philip Gendreau 


Some people have thought that drawing of 
this sort was the result of ignorance, or that 
these men were simply poor draftsmen. The 
point is that they did not care to be realistic. 
They were conveying ideas in beautiful de- 
signs and colors. 


Medieval painting begins to give 
way to a new form 


In the fourteenth century, and even more 
noticeably in the fifteenth, a change gradu- 
ally took place in European painting. But 
the characteristics of medieval art did not 
disappear all at once. In the fifteenth-cen- 
tury French illustration from The Book of 
Hours, shown at the right, figures of the peo- 
ple have a fairly natural appearance. Yet 
this picture is still medieval in some ways. It 
has no real effect of depth, and a battle is 
shown taking place in the background of the 
banqueting scene. 

Fra Angelico, the Italian friar who paint- 
ed the picture shown on page 268, is some- 
times called the last of the medieval paint- 
ers. In this picture, the angel Gabriel and 
the Virgin Mary are shown with halos, 
though these symbols were being used less 
and less in the fifteenth century, when Fra 
Angelico lived. The figures in this picture— 
particularly that of the Virgin Mary—are 
somewhat flatly drawn. Yet the artist has 
given some feeling of depth and perspective 
—a "shallow perspective" which hints at dis- 
tance without fully indicating it. In Italy, 
medieval art was rapidly giving way to a new 
form. 


What the men of Europe in the Middle Ages 
knew about the rest of the world 


The common man of the Middle Ages be- 
lieved that the world was shaped like a plate. 
In the center was the land and all around the 
edge were oceans. To the west of Europe, 
they knew of the existence of Iceland and 
Greenland. Vague Norse legends told of a 
land still farther west, but these tales were 
little known outside of Scandinavia. To the 
South, men knew something about North 
Africa, and there were stories of a land that 


Courtesy Condé Museum, Chantilly, Institut de France 
This picture is an illustration from The Book 
of Hours, a beautiful illuminated manuscript 
made in the fifteenth century. The Book of 
Hours was made for the library of the Duc 
de Berry, younger son of the King of France. 
This picture shows the duke himself, at din- 
ner with his nobles. Though the nobles may 
have flattered the duke, his illustrator ap- 
parently did. not. 


was probably Abyssinia. Although they knew 
of the existence of China and India, they had 
only vague ideas as to how far away these 
countries were and where they lay. 

Only a few Scandinavians had any idea 
that North America existed. South America 
and Australia were completely unheard of. 
But, although our ancestors knew nothing of 
the Americas, interesting civilizations were 
flourishing in them at this time. The Mayan 
culture in Central America was at its height 
in the tenth and eleventh centuries. In the 
twelfth century, the Incas were established in 
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Peru and, in the fourteenth, the Aztecs found- 
ed Mexico City. 

The existence of men in the remote parts 
of the world occasionally came to the atten- 
tion of the people of Europe. The most vio- 
lent reminder came in the form of the Mongol 
invasions in the thirteenth century. Within 
a few years, the Mongols conquered China 
and the vast grasslands of Asia to the fron- 
tiers of the caliphate of Bagdad. Soon they 
were sweeping through the steppes north of 
the Caspian and Black seas. By 1222, they 
were raiding eastern Europe. In 1238, they 
captured Moscow. In 1240, they took Krakow 
and Breslau, and in the following year, they 
plundered Hungary and the Balkans. In 
1258, they conquered the forces of the caliph 
of Bagdad and became masters of Mesopo- 
tamia and most of Asíá Minor. 


Courtesy University Prints 


“The Annunciation,” a wall painting by Fra Angelico in St. Mark's, Florence. 


The Mongol invasions terrified all Europe, 
but they also led to a somewhat greater 
knowledge of Asia. As the Mongols were 
pagans, the Christian crusaders in Palestine 
hoped to convert them to Christianity and 
turn them against the Moslems. King Louis 
IX of France, usually known as St. Louis, 
who was an enthusiastic crusader, sent some 
friars to the Mongol court with this hope in 
mind, Nothing came of his plan except some 
interesting reports on Mongol customs. But 
in 1271, a Venetian named Marco Polo en- 
tered the Mongol Empire and journeyed all 
the way to China, where he stayed for some 
time. The journals of Marco Polo contain a 
great deal of valuable information about 
those distant lands and were for a long time 
Europes’ chief source of knowledge about 
Asia. 


USING WHAT YOU HAVE LEARNED 


1. State the relation of the following to “The 
New Interest in Learning, Literature and Art.” 


illuminations romance Romanesque 

Boccaccio Teutonic Ета са 
jumanists Celtic Mayas 

The Divine Comedy Petrarch Incas 


Thomas Aquinas Chaucer Mongol 
Master of Arts buttress Marco Polo 
trouvéres Gothic Beowulf 


2. In what sense were “speaking, reading, а 
writing in the Middle Ages" a problem’, T 
they a problem today? Why or why not! 
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3. What was a humanist? Why was it “that 
neither Petrarch nor Boccaccio took his Italian 
writings very seriously”? 

4, In what important ways did a medieval edu- 
cation differ from the education you are now 
receiving and will receive in later years? Are 
they similar in any way? In what respects does 
modern learning differ from medieval? 


5. What makes the difference between "crude 
building and fine architecture"? How do Gothic 
and Romanesque styles of architecture differ? 
In what respects does medieval art differ from 
modern western European art? 


6. What great cultures and civilizations then 
existing were largely unknown to medieval Eu- 
rope? 

7. With the advent of the radio and television 
we have returned to a situation similar to that 
common to medieval Europe: the masses of the 
people look and listen rather than read for them- 
selves. Do you think this true? Explain. 


8. What view, if any, do you think Americans 
have of “the classics"—Greek and Roman litera- 
ture? What do you think our view should be? 


9. Compare American college education with 
this description of medieval education: “When 
a student had spent a certain length of time in 
such study and had heard a certain number of 
books read and discussed, he was given his de- 
gree.” (See p. 263.) Is it basically different, 
superficially different, or not different at all? 


10. Do you know people today who, like the 
medievals, rely chiefly upon recognized authority 
for ideas and opinions? What authorities are 
most often cited in problems of each of the fol- 
lowing areas: political, economic, social, reli- 
gious, moral, educational? 


11. Had you lived in thirteenth-century Europe, 
would you have been terrified at the thought of 
Mongol invasions? Why? Are Americans today 
disturbed by the possibility of invasions? Does 
a difference exist between the situation of thir- 
teenth-century Europeans and twentieth-century 
Americans? If so, what is its nature? 


12. Make a map of Europe, showing the major 
language groups of the continent. Show: (a) Ro- 
mance, (b) Teutonic, (c) Celtic, (d) Slavic, and 
(e) other languages. Most encyclopedias give 
a brief discussion of each language. 


13. Try to get: (a) a radio script of a modern 

soap opera," (b) a copy of Beowulf, and (c) 
à copy of the Song of Roland. For Beowulf, see 
The Oldest English Epic, by Francis B. Gum- 
mere. Charles Scott Moncrieff has made a good 
translation of the Song of Roland. 


Read selections from each to the class. Dis- 
cuss them and determine: (a) which the class 
likes best, (b) reasons for preference, and (c) 
which may be read 500 years from now. 


14, Read selections from Chaucer, Dante, Pe- 
trarch, and Boccaccio and explain to the class 
why the people of the Middle Ages found their 
writings interesting. Also explain why you find 
them interesting or dull. 


15. Make an oral report to the class on medieval 
and modern education—particularly university 
education. Stress: (a) Гой ас ты (b) differences, 
(c) evidences of medievalism remaining in col- 
leges and universities. You can find information 
in Chapter 18 of The Middle Ages, by Dorothy 
Mills. 


16. Photograph or sketch the churches in your 
community. Arrange a bulletin-board display 
classifying the churches as: (a) Romanesque, 
(b) Gothic, (c) other. An interesting variation 
would be to obtain pictures of medieval cathe- 
drals, Place them in your display with lines 
running to the modern American copies. 


17. Asa historical detective, draw, from the pho- 
tographs on page 266, some conclusions on: (a) 
the importance of religion to the people, (b) 
artistic skills, (c) engineering abilities, (d) tools, 
(e) architectural skills. 


18. Report to the class on the cultures of the 
Mayas, the Incas, or the Aztecs. Compare them 
—favorably or unfavorably—with the civilization 
of western Europe of the same period. 


READINGS FOR UNIT 6 


The World Book Encyclopedia and Compton's 
Pictured Encyclopedia are continuing sources of 
information on many aspects of life in medieval 
Europe. Chapters 12-16 in Wallbank and Tay- 
lor’s Civilization Past and Present and Chapters 
2 and 3 of F. A. Ogg and W. R. Sharp's The 
Economic Development of Modern Europe will 
be helpful. Also of value is L. Thorndike’s A 
History of Medieval Europe. 

Some of the most interesting reading on this 
period will be found in The Middle Ages, by 
Dorothy Mills, When Knights Were Bold, by Eva 
M. Tappan, and W. S. Davis Life on a Medieval 
Barony. Some of the things that medieval man 
thought and said are in Scott, Hyma, and Noyes's 
Readings in Medieval History, and in. Edward P. 
Cheyney's Readings in English History, Chapters 
6-12. 

Selections from early national literature are in 
Mark Van Doren's Anthology of World Poetry 
and in Carl Van Doren's Anthology of World 
Prose. 
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During the Middle Ages people learned 
to make extensive use of forests. They used 
wood in building and in making charcoal 
for processing iron. They also used grass- 
lands for pasture far more efficiently and in- 


Improvements in harness, especially the 
invention of the horse collar, greatly im- 
proved the efficiency and effectiveness of 
animal power. Windmills and water mills 


During the Middle Ages, feudalism and 
feudal monarchies developed. Some his- 
torians consider it likely that modern ideas 
of personal liberty originated in a combina- 
tion of the feudal noble's dislike of restraint 


The earliest medieval merchants traveled 
alone with a pack-horse or two. The artisans 
often worked alone in their shops. Later, 
merchant associations were formed, and 
artisans had larger shops with many assist- 


WAYS OF LIVING 


The people of western Europe made 
little progress in increasing knowledge dur- 
ing the Middle Ages. They were more inter- 
ested in absorbing the knowledge of the 
ancient Greeks and Romans, and compar- 


By 900 there were two social classes— 
noble and peasant. Most of the peasants 
were hereditary serfs who were bound to 
the land. They had to support their feudal 
masters, but they also had certain rights 


ants. The Medici family organized produc- 
tion of cloth and sold it in great quantities. 
They built up capital which they loaned at 
interest. Bills of exchange and letters of 
credit facilitated foreign trade. 


pals 


The art of the Middle Ages was largely 
religious. The Romanesque sty le developet 
from the general plan of the Roman basilica. 
The culminating achievement of the Mid- 
dle Ages was the Gothic cathedral. The 
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tensively than had earlier peoples. They 
learned how to drain marsh lands and to re- 
claim sea marshes by building dikes. They 
made good use of metals and used coal for 
heating. They obtained salt from the ocean. 


were used for many purposes, including the 
grinding of grain and the fulling of cloth. 
The counter-weight principle was used in 
many ways — notably in siege machinery. 


ing it with the teachings of Christianity, as 
was done by Thomas Aquinas. Their great- 
est contribution to knowledge was the very 
complex system of logic used by learned 
men of the time. 


and the church's emphasis on the dignity of 
the individual. Many of our own political 
institutions are founded on those of feudal 
England. 


УЛА INDIVIDUAL RIGHTS 


which the lords were obligated by custom 
to observe. After 1100, the middle class 
merchants and traders developed the 
Guilds to protect and extend their rights. 


During the Middle Ages, the Catholic 
Christian religion became fully developed. 
The works of the Church Fathers were 
thoroughly studied. A logical and well- 
organized system of theology was created. 
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Thomas Aquinas reconciled all human 
knowledge with this system. Throughout 
the Middle Ages, men’s thoughts were very 
largely concerned with religion and with 
life after death. It was a period of deep faith. 


flying buttress permitted a view of the tre- 
mendous sweep of the arches and allowed 
space for brilliant stained-glass windows. 
Church music and miracle mystery plays 
were developed under church auspices. 
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UNIT MAP 7 


THE WORLD ABOUT 750 A.D. 


In this unit, we once again turn our attention to the Far 
East. In order to pick up our story of the people of India and 
China where we left it at the end of Unit 3, it is necessary to / 
go back to about 200 B.C. As you can see from the Time Chart, 
this unit covers a period of about fourteen centuries. Vast 0 
changes in the civilizations of the Mediterranean world and a 
western Europe took place during this long period. The map, 
which is the same as that for Unit 5, and the Time Chart, 
will help you recall what some of them were. 

Meanwhile, equally important changes were taking place 
in the Far East. By the year 750, Hindu Civilization was in a 
period of decline. India was disunited and open to new in- 
vasions from the West. The people of China, on the other 
hand, had emerged from a long period of civil wars, and had 
reached one of the high points of their civilization, Japan too 
had become unified and her people were adapting Chinese 
Civilization to their own needs. 


Bose on TIME, SPACE AND MAN maps preporod 
by The Department of Anthropology. Copyright 
1946 by The University of Chicago, 
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The Building Continues in the Far East 


If you could visit western Europe of a thou- 
sand years ago, you would find it very dif- 
ferent from the modern industrial world we 
know today. But if you could visit the Far 
East of that same time, you would find much 
that resembled life in many parts of the Far 
East today. For Hindu Civilization and Chi- 
nese Civilization were already old and highly 
developed when our Western Civilization 
was only beginning to take shape. 

You would find that most of the people 
of Asia were farmers, even as they are in our 
own time. You would find that they struggled 
to gain a living from the land, that human 
labor was cheap, and that tools were simple 
and fairly primitive. You would find group 
life — that of the community and family — of 
much importance compared to that of the 
individual. And you would find that custom 
and tradition played a great part in daily life. 

All this might not surprise you greatly. You 
might be more surprised to see the fine cities 
of China and India, which outshone those 
of medieval Europe. And you would find that 
Hindu astronomers and mathematicians were 
far ahead of their brothers in western 
Europe, and that Chinese inventors had 
made important contributions to the world. 
You might well marvel at the skill of Hindu 
and Chinese craftsmen, and at the foreign 
trade which carried the products of their skill 
to distant lands. 

You would find that the peoples of China 
and India had much in common — but that 
they also showed important differences in 
those early days — differences which still exist 
today. As you read the following stories of 
India and China from about 200 B.C. — 1200 

A.D., you will see how these differences came 


about — how they grew out of their peoples’ 
circumstances and history. 

India, you will find, has not often — or for 
long, been a united nation, Repeated inva- 
sions have brought many different peoples 
into India and all have influenced her culture. 
Finally, Moslem invasions brought much of 
India under foreign rule for many years and 
brought about a serious division among the 
peoples of India, which remains a problem 
even today. 

China, on the other hand, has shown a 
stronger capacity for national union. And 
when China has been invaded (by semi-bar- 
barian nomads) she has tended to modify and 
absorb her invaders, You will find that China 
has known long centuries of peace and union 
under strong dynasties. But you will find, 
too, that China’s problems of landholding 
and population have their roots deep in the 
past, and that revolution in China can be 
swift and violent, 

In both India and China, religious think- 
ing and philosophy remain of great impor- 
tance in everyday life, but they take very 
different forms and seem to reflect a different 
temperament and approach to life. And both 
China and India, centuries ago, had begun 
to “export” their civilizations to other lands 
by means of trade and colonization, much as 
western European lands have done in later 
years, 

An important variation of Chinese Civiliza- 
tion is found in the islands of Japan. For, 
when the Japanese adopted Chinese Civiliza- 
tion, they greatly altered it. But to a greatet 
or lesser degree, the civilizations of the 
Hindus and the Chinese have deeply affected 
all the lands of Asia, 
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1. India Prospers for a Time, but Is Conquered by the Moslems 


>K 


EMPIRES RISE AND FALL IN INDIA 


The period between 250 в.с. and 1200 A.D. 
was one of important developments in the 
East as well as the West. The Mauryan 
Empire in India did not last long after King 
Asoka's time. After its collapse, Greeks and 
other foreign invaders came into India, 
changing its life and culture. New empires 
rose and fell Partly as a result of these 
changes, Buddhism gave place in India to 
Hinduism—a religion which grew out of 
Brahmanism, and is still the basis of Indian 
culture. Lastly, as we shall see, the great and 
wealthy Gupta Empire fell before Moslem 
invaders, who became the new masters of 
India. But first let us return to the good 
King Asoka, one of the most beloved figures 
of all time. 


King Asoka teaches good will and tolerance 


When Asoka came to the throne of the 
Mauryan Empire about 278 B.C., he was at 
once fired with ambition to add still more 
lands to his kingdom. On the eastern coast 
of India, there was at that time a small inde- 
pendent state called Kalinga. The conquest 
of this state seemed the logical first step in 
the process of bringing all India under Maur- 
yan rule. King Asoka therefore set his army 
in motion, and Kalinga was duly conquered. 

The conquest of Kalinga had cost the lives 
of so many men that King Asoka was appalled 
at what he had done. Unique among the 
victorious rulers and generals of history, he 
abandoned warfare in the full tide of victory. 
As shown on the picture-map, page 285, the 
southern part of India was all that remained 
outside Asoka's empire. That also was his 
for the taking, but he refrained from further 
aggression and turned instead to conquest by 
means of ideas. 

For the rest of his life, Asoka devoted him- 
self to the spread of Buddha's teachings and 
of good will among men. He worked to im- 


prove the lot of his subjects. He built hospi- 
tals and saw that medical care was provided 
for men and animals. Under his direction, 
trees were planted and wells were dug along 
the sides of highways, and shelters were built 
for travelers and their animals. He encour- 
aged the growing of medicinal herbs and 
other valuable plants. Many edicts bearing 
his royal name teach compassion, liberality, 
truthfulness, and purity. 

Asoka's edicts also forbade anyone to dis- 
parage the religious sect of another without 
cause. His edicts were carved on columns 
and rocks throughout his empire in popular 
dialects, so that all could understand. 


The Mauryan Empire is followed by many 
changing states 

After the death of King Asoka in 232 B.C., 
the Mauryan Empire quickly collapsed, and 
a new line of kings ruled over a smaller area. 
From 200 в.с. to 200 a.p., a time roughly 
corresponding to the Han dynasty in China 
and to the great days of Rome, India had no 
strong ruler. It was a time of invasions and 
rapidly changing states. 

Up to this point, our story has been con- 
cerned largely with northern and central 
India. But the Deccan also is important. 
Shortly after the death of King Asoka, much 
of this prosperous land was unified under the 
rule of a royal family named the Andhras. 
The picture-map on page 985 shows the 
Andhra Empire at the height of its power. 

In the meantime, foreign invaders entered 
India in the north and northwest. First came 
Greeks from Bactria and Syria, led by suc- 
cessors of Alexander the Great. The Greeks 
invaded the Punjab about 185 B.C. and made 
settlements. They lived there for about 200 
years, but founded no kingdoms. The Greeks 
were followed by the Scythians, a fierce 
northern tribe. Е 
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Courtesy Department of Archaeology, New Delhi, India 


Exterior and interior of two Buddhist cave-temples built around the second century в.с. The 
solid rock has been carved to give the effect of wooden construction. The cylindrical 
mound at the far end of the temple at the right is a stupa, a memorial to Buddha. The plat- 
form and umbrella on top of the stupa are symbols of Buddha's kingship. 


Finally the Greeks and Scythians were dis- 
placed by still another tribe from central 
Asia, called Kushans. These people, who 
were related to the Turks, poured into north- 
west India in the first century A.D. They 
gradually built an empire which included all 
of northwest India and most of central Asia, 
and which lasted for almost 250 years. 

The Kushan Empire was a link between 
China and Rome, and became prosperous 
through its trade with both East and West, 
Under its greatest ruler, King Kanishka, the 
Kushan capital became a center of arts, sci- 
ences, and religion. The Kushans had wor- 
shiped tribal gods, but Kanishka was con- 
verted to Buddhism and thus became a 

“naturalized” Indian, Like King Asoka, Ka- 
nishka sought to further the Buddhist teach- 
ings. He even called a great Buddhist 
council to clarify and unify them. 

This council aided the development of the 


Northern School of Buddhism, the form in 
which the teachings of Buddha later spread 
to China, Korea, and Japan. The Kushan 
rulers, as foreigners, were interested in the 
ideas of all peoples in India. Thus, the ideas 
of Scythians, Kushans, and Greeks all influ- 
enced the Northern school of Buddhism. 

The Southern School of Buddhism repre- 
sented the form that had taken shape earlier 
under King Asoka (p. 106). It followed more 
closely the teachings of Buddha. This was 
the form of Buddhism which spread to Cey- 
lon, Burma, the Indies, Thailand, and Indo- 
China. 

During the first quarter of the third cen- 
tury, the Kushan Empire in northern India 
and the Andhra Empire in the South were 
both broken up. For the next 100 years: 
India's story was one of constant civil wars, 
with many small states trying in vain to grow 
powerful at the expense of the others. 
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The brilliant Gupta Empire grows in power 


The Gupta Period, the Golden Age of 
India, began in 820 A.D., when a man named 
Chandragupta founded a new dynasty. This 
Chandragupta was not related to the Chan- 
dragupta who had founded the Mauryan 
dynasty some 500 years earlier (p. 106). In- 
deed, he was a man of lowly birth. But in 
true story-book fashion, he married a princess 
and became the ruler of a small kingdom. 
Chandragupta, his son, and his grandson, who 
ruled after him, built this state into the em- 
pire shown on the picture-map on page 285. 

Chand ragupta's son, Samudragupta, reigned 
for 50 years and became known as the great- 
est warrior of India. His armies invaded 
Bengal, Assam, and southern India. He col- 
lected vast sums of money in taxes from con- 
quered territories and spent much of it in 
patronizing literature and the arts. 


The Huns invade India but are driven out 


Late in the fifth century, India was again 
invaded, this time by the Huns. A number of 
small kingdoms then arose in northern India. 
For some years, the Indian people endured 
the presence of the Hunnish invaders, who 
ruined and desolated the northwestern part 
of the country. Then, in 528, the Indian 
forces defeated the Huns in a’great battle 
in the Punjab. 


King Harsha brings peace to northern India 


In 606, there came to the throne of a small 
kingdom in the Ganges valley a certain king, 
Harsha, who was determined to bring all 
India “under one umbrella.” During the next 
five years, he did bring under his rule most of 
the lands that had belonged to the Gupta 
Empire. Harsha reigned for 41 years and, 
after the completion of his conquests, gave 
peace and security to northern India. 

Government in Harsha’s time was shared, 
in the traditional way, by the village assem- 
bly, the town council, the king’s court, which 
controlled military affairs, and a council of 
ministers. In each town there was a law 
court to enforce both civil and criminal law, 


and various assemblies of guilds. The main 
purpose of village government was to provide 
a basis for the collection of taxes. In theory, 
all land belonged to the king. But in practice, 
all pasture lands were held in common by all 
the people of a village. And land on which 
crops were grown was privately owned. 

King Harsha depended heavily upon the 
cooperation of a number of native princes 
who had formerly been independent of him. 
He personally supervised their activities, but 
did not set up a form of national government 
which was likely to survive him. When he 
died, in 647, leaving no heir, the good days 
of India came to an end, and her “Dark Ages” 
began. For hundreds of years, this great land 
was overrun by fierce invaders, was con- 
quered, divided, and enslaved. 


The rajahs—feudal knights of India 


For 500 years after King Harsha’s death, 
much of the story of India is centered in the 
northwest. In this area there lived a people 
called the Rajputs, whose name means “the 
sons of kings.” They were in part native, and 
in part descended from central Asiatic tribes 
who had joined the Huns in invading India. 
Despite their mixed origin, the Rajputs man- 
aged to get themselves accepted as members 
of the ruling, or warrior, caste. 

Led by warlike chiefs called rajahs, these 
Rajputs had built a feudal type of society. 
Like the knights of medieval Europe, the 
rajahs were chiefly interested in fighting. 
Under their leadership, the Rajputs began by 
paying allegiance to the Mauryan and Gupta 
empires, in turn, and ended by defending 
India against invading hordes of Moslems. 

Unlike most Hindus, the Rajputs consid- 


` 


ered war to be the highest form of art—the ' 


only occupation in which a gentleman might 
engage. A Rajput boy was initiated into 
knighthood at an early age, in a ceremony 
known as the “binding of the sword.” He 
was brought up on the old epics. Rama, the 
prince, was his ideal, and he was taught to 
be scornful of death and to show absolute 
loyalty to his chief and his clan. When not 
fighting, his favorite sport was hunting. 
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While warfare was the pride of the Raj- 
puts, it was also their tragedy. Their ability 
and training enabled them, for a time, to de- 
fend India against the Moslems. But their 
love of fiphting kept their little states so 
divided that nothing could finally save them. 

There are today more than 10,000,000 Raj- 
puts living in India. They long formed an 
important element in the Indian armies. 
Many still live in Rajputana, a territory in 
northwest India named for their ancestors. 


India suffers waves of Moslem invasion 


By the end of the seventh century, the 
great land of India, once so prosperous and 
so strong, lay open to conquest. Harsha, the 
great monarch, had passed away. His empire 
had been broken up, and no strong govern- 
ment had arisen in its place. The Hindus had 
wasted their strength in quarreling and war- 
ring among themselves. And many, because 
of their religious beliefs, felt that man's con- 
dition in this life was of little importance. 
Except for the Rajputs, most of the people 
had neither the desire nor the spirit to defend 
their possessions, their freedom, or their land. 
Conquest was almost inevitable. 

In the seventh century, the followers of 
Mohammed swept out of the Arabian desert 
and fanned out to the west and east, conquer- 
ing large parts of the Byzantine Empire 
(p. 211). Some of these Arab tribes had long 
had dealings with India as seafarers and mer- 
chants. They were good navigators, and 
knew the way to India well. 

The first Moslem invasion of India was led 
by Mohammed Kasim, a 17-year-old Arab. 
Kasim commanded 6000 men and, in thrée 
years, conquered a stretch of land extending 
800 miles inland from the mouth of the Indus 


River. The Arabs remained in India for 
about 100 years, but their occupation was 
uneasy, for the Rajputs revolted many times, 
and the Arabs quarreled among themselves. 

The first really extensive Moslem invasion 
of India came at the beginning of the elev- 
enth century, A Turkish leader named Mah- 
mud had become sultan of a litile state in 
eastern Afghanistan, a mountainous land 
northwest of India. Mahmud and his state 
were poor, but he was an able leader and 
commanded a well-trained army. Across the 
border lay ancient India, fabulously rich and 
plainly open to attack. 

In 1001, Mahmud led his army into India. 
The Rajputs put up a desperate defense, 
and there was a long and bitter struggle. 
The Moslems were finally victorious and 
returned home with their captured riches. 
During the next 25 years, Mahmud made 16 
campaigns into India, marching across thé 
plains from the Indus to the Ganges. He 
returned from each campaign far richer than 
before, and he eventually became extremely 
wealthy. 

Mahmud’s example tempted other ruthless 
men to capture a share of India’s wealth. 
There were many minor invasions. The 
last great wave of Moslems did not cross 
India’s borders until the latter part of the 
twelfth century. 

In 1186, another tribe of Moslem invaders 
from Afghanistan took the territory along 
India’s western border from Mahmud's de- 
scendants, and six years later laid siege to 
the city of Delhi. After a valiant defense, the 
Rajputs were defeated and, by 1206, most 
of northern India was under Moslem rule. 
The invaders established Delhi as their сарі” 
tal and ruled from there for three centuries: 


HOW THE PEOPLE OF INDIA LIVED, 
WORKED, AND WORSHIPED 


How the people made a living 


The great majority of the Hindu people 
continued to live during the Middle Ages 
much as they had in earlier times. Farming 


was still the basic occupation, even 4S it 18 
today. The farmers were forced to wag? 
ceaseless war against the persistent growt 
of the jungle, which covers much of the land, 
and against the lions, tigers, elephants, an 
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other dangerous animals that inhabited it. 

Grains, fruits, and vegetables were still the 
chief crops, with grain far the most impor- 
tant. Cotton was grown for the making of 
clothing. Hindu farmers also had a valuable 
crop in spices, including ginger, cloves, and 
cinnamon. 

Hindu artisans were highly skillful. Using 
only the simplest tools and implements, they 
produced some of the finest and most beauti- 
ful work in the world. From the looms of the 
weavers came beautiful cotton fabrics, deco- 
rated with embroidery of exquisite delicacy. 
Shawls and rugs made in India centuries ago 
are still among the finest examples of the 
weavers art. The knowledge of silkwork- 
ing had reached India from China. 

Mining also was important Many men 
worked their lives away digging for gold, 
silver, copper, iron, and other metals. The 
art of casting iron and tempering iron and 
steel was discovered in India long before it 
was known in Europe. During the Middle 
Ages, the smelting of iron in small charcoal 
furnaces was an important occupation in 
India. 

Hindu workmen were experts in almost 
every line of manufacture. Woodworking, 
metal-working, ivory-working, glass-blowing, 
the making of gunpowder and fireworks 
these are but a few of the hundreds of crafts 
practiced by the Hindu artisans in their 
small shops and rude houses. All of these 
products were made largely by hand, slowly, 
laboriously, and with infinite patience. Until 
much later, when machine methods of manu- 
facture came into use in western Europe, the 
produets of India found ready markets in 
other countries. 

As in earlier times (p. 102), India carried 
on a brisk trade with other lands. Rome in 
her days of great wealth was one of the best 
markets for Indian spices, perfumes, and 
jewelry. The sea trade between Europe and 
India was largely responsible for the pros- 
perity of Venice, Genoa, and other Italian 
cities during the later Middle Ages. 

Indian land trade, like that of Europe, was 
hampered during the Middle Ages by the 


quality of the roads and by government 
tolls. Industry and commerce were also re- 
tarded by the lack of a ready credit system. 
A Hindu who had more money than he could 
use in his own business was likely to hoard it 
or buy jewelry with it. This custom did not 
favor the development of large-scale enter- 
prises. 


Life in the cities 


Although most of India's people have al- 
ways lived on farms and in small villages, 
there have always been many cities in India. 
Some of these cities were as large and fine as 
any in the world. During the reign of the 
Gupta kings, the riches of India became a 
byword throughout the world. Early in the 
ffth century, one of the Chinese Buddhists 
who came to India to study described its 
wealth in his journal He was struck with 
admiration for the prosperity and happiness 
of the Hindu people, the number of students 
in the universities, and the splendor of the 
imperial palaces. 

Another Chinese traveler pictured an In- 
dian city as beautiful with gardens and pools. 
“The inhabitants were well off," he wrote, 
*and there were families with great wealth; 
fruit and flowers were abundant . . . The 
people had a refined appearance and dressed 
in glossy silk attire." 

The cities of India, and even the towns 
and villages, were connected by a network of 
roads. These were not good roads, by our 
standards, but the best of them were at least 
adequate for the vehicles of their time. In 
King Asoka' empire, a royal road 64 feet 
wide extended from the capital to the north- 
western frontier, a distance of 1200 miles. 
Many of the main highways were marked 
with signs indicating distances and direction, 
just as highways are today. 


Life in the villages 

The great majority of India's people, on 
the farms and in the little villages, continued 
to live simple lives of toil and poverty. Their 
life was far different from that of the wealth- 
ier people in the cities. There are today some 
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This Indian housewife of today follows the traditional Hindu ritual in preparing food for 
her family. She wears a spotless white garment, tucked up to be out of her way. 


700,000 small villages in the Indian area, and 
they have changed but little since ancient 
times. By observing one of these villages, it 
is possible to learn much about the everyday 
life of most Indian people during the Middle 
Ages. Village life is practically the. same 
everywhere in India. The village is usually 
located on level ground, is roughly square in 
Shape, and ranges in size from a few hun- 


dred square yards to a square mile. The 
average population is less than 500. "n 
The houses of the village are clustered $ 
closely together as to give the we 
of a fortress, with grey, windowless walls ^ 
mud. Only the doorways open onto the гой i 
The safest part of the village is the eu 
so here, naturally, live the higher castes. i 
outer regions, being more exposed, are occ 
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pied by lower castes. Each village usually 
has one or more wells, which furnish drinking 
water. Ponds are frequently used for bathing 
and for washing clothes. 

Many of the villagers are farmers, though 
some spend all or part of their time in handi- 
crafts. The diet of the average family consists 
largely of rice or other cereal. Even cheap 
vegetables, except perhaps a few radishes, 
are kept for festive occasions. It is against 
the principles of many Hindus to eat meat. 
and furthermore, it is too expensive. But 
cow's milk has an important place in the 
family diet. 

All the descendants of a living Hindu 
couple are considered members of one 
“joint-family” and meet together for common 
worship, even though the married sons and 
grandsons sometimes have their own homes. 
The earnings of all members of the family 
traditionally go into a common fund, so that 
those unable to work may be provided for. 
The father—or the grandfather—rules the 
joint-family as long as he lives. 

For clothing, the men of the village wear 
a loin cloth or light cotton garments; the 
women usually wear long, full skirts, short- 
sleeved upper garments, and a head cloth. 
They carry the family wealth on their arms 
and ankles, around their necks, and in their 
ears, in the form of gold and silver ornaments. 

The Hindus, like the people of Europe, 
discovered no new sources of power during 
the Middle Ages. Even today, in India, 
bullocks or water buffalos are used to help 
the farmer on his land. A hand-spinning- 
wheel is still used for spinning thread in 
many village homes. And grain is ground 
by hand on a grinding stone. 

Like farmers all over the world, the farm- 
ers of India are dependent upon good 
weather conditions for the success of their 
crops, and thus for their livelihood. And 
Hindu farmers have often found their hard- 
Ships increased by heavy taxes. Native 
rulers in the Middle Ages sometimes took 
as much as one-sixth of the farmers’ produce 
in taxes, In bad times this tax was reduced, 
and in times of famine it was abolished. But 


under the Turkish sultans, the tax rate be- 
came ruinously high. 

Everyday life in India is still pervaded by 
religious ritual, as it has been for centuries. 
The preparation of food, for example, is ac- 
companied by religious rites and ceremonies. 
The picture at the left shows a Hindu woman 
in the fireplace corner of her home where 
all her cooking is done. Her shining brass 
pots are polished after every meal. 

The walls surrounding the housewife's 
stove and the fireplace itself must be plas- 
tered with special fresh clay every morning. 
The one who is to do the cooking then retires 
to bathe and to wrap herself in a clean cloth. 
If she is of lower caste, she washes her hands 
as a substitute for the more elaborate cere- 
mony of the higher castes. She then steps 
into the hallowed area where the plaster has 
by this time dried, remaining there until the 
food is ready. Even the utensils must not be 
touched by any other hands. 


The caste system—a way of life and a barrier 
to progress 


As the number of occupations in India in- 
creased, the number of castes increased, and 
the walls which separated the castes gradu- 
ally grew higher. Foreign invasions also 
strengthened the system. Once again, caste 
helped to prevent the mingling of Hindu 
blood with that of outsiders. 

The caste system continued to be a basic 
part of the Hindu religion throughout the 
Middle Ages, even as it is today. The privi- 
leged Brahmans taught others that caste is 
the will of Brahma, the supreme being—that 
every man inherits the caste and occupation 
of his father and that he can never leave it. 
To make men more contented with their lot, 
the Brahmans taught that all work, no matter 
how menial, was of equal merit in the eyes 
of Brahma if it was done for his sake. 

According to the Brahman teaching, each 
caste had its law, or Dharma, of divinely 
appointed duty. That is, there was one law 
for soldiers, another for bricklayers, another 
for servants, and so forth. If anyone com- 
mitted a crime against a Brahman, he was 
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Courtesy The East and West Association 


This modern photograph. shows two Indian 
farmers dressed. up for their trip to town. 
Bullocks have been used to draw carts in 
India for centuries, having been used by the 
invading Aryas. 


punished more severely than if he committed 
a crime against a member of a lower caste. 
If a Brahman committed a crime, he was pun- 
ished more severely than a member of a 
lower caste would have been. 

The caste system created an ordered so- 
ciety, Every person knew just what his work 
in life was to be and how he was to do it, 
Perhaps because of the caste system, there 
was little actual slavery in India. (Slavery, 
however, continued to be legal 
throughout the Middle Ages and even into 
the nineteenth century.) By having its own 
caste, each occupation acquired a certain im- 
portance. Its members were able to work 
together to protect their interests, By main- 
taining the organization of society through 
invasions, wars, and changing governments, 
the caste system helped Hindu Civilization 
to survive from century to century—though 
not to develop or progress, 


in India 


How the Hindu people were governed 


The Mauryan Empire under King Asoka 
furnishes a good example of Indian govern- 
ment. Like most emperors, Asoka was an 


absolute monarch whose word was law—at 
least in theory. As a matter of fact, it was 
impossible for any ruler of his time, lacking 
modern transportation and communication, 
to regulate the life of every small village. For 
this reason, the government of the Mauryan 
Empire, and the others that followed it, 
exerted their strongest influence in the cities, 
The people of the towns and villages were 
largely self-governing. 

In some ways, to be sure, the government's 
influence extended even to the smallest com- 
munities. The state provided aid for sick 
people, widows, and orphans, wherever they 
might be. Great stores of grain were kept in 
Bovernment warehouses for distribution to 
the poor in times of famine. Sometimes, too, 
restrictions were placed on agriculture, and 
the farmer was told what and how much to 
plant. 

In the cities, there was rigid government 
inspection of food, markets, slaughterhouses, 
and manufacturing shops. Taxes were levied 
on every trade and profession. The central 
government included an irrigation depart- 
ment to look after the large canal system; a 
navigation department to maintain the har- 
bors, bridges, and ferry boats; and a depart- 
ment of communications which built and re- 
paired the roads. Public works provided jobs 
for the unemployed, and price control pre- 
vented the cost of living from rising too much 
in time of war. : 

During the 12 centuries between King 
Asoka and the coming of the Turkish sultans, 
there were many governments in India. Some 
were strong, some were weak. Some were 
good and some exceedingly bad. But, in gem 
eral they followed the broad pattern just 
described. 


Hinduism triumphs over Buddhism 


From King Asoka to King Harsha, Budd- 
hism was the religion of many people in 
India. For a time, it largely displaced ва 
manism. This Buddhism, however, differe 
somewhat from the original teachings of Gau- 
tama Buddha. Immediately after Gautama $ 
death, many of his followers began to inter- 
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pret his teachings in many different ways. 
Within two centuries, there were as many as 
18 varieties of Buddhism. 

The two most important schools of Bud- 
dhism have already been mentioned (p. 276). 
The Southern School of Buddhism honored 
Buddha as а great teacher, but not as a god. 
The Northern School, on the other hand, 
proclaimed the divinity of Buddha and sur- 
rounded him with other divinities. In these 
two forms, Buddhism came to be the basic 
religion of millions of people throughout the 
Far East. Yet it remained the religion of 
only a tiny minority in India. 

As the years passed, the followers of the 
Northern School added to their religion a 
number of myths, miracles, rites, and cere- 
monies which were much like those of Brah- 
manism. This was what the patient Brahman 
priests had been waiting for. They, too, had 
been making changes in their religion. They 
had abolished some of the harsh laws which 
had caused many people to turn to Buddha. 
And they had added many of the religious 
rites and beliefs of the peoples who had in- 
vaded India. In this way, Brahmanism grad- 
ually changed into Hinduism. And Hinduism 
—after the death of King Harsha—almost 
completely replaced Buddhism in India. 

Because foreigners, like the Kushan king, 
Kanishka, had embraced Buddhism, many 
people were inclined to think of it as the 
religion of outsiders. Hinduism, which 
placed all foreigners outside the caste system, 
came to be looked upon as the national re- 
ligion of India. It is followed by the great 
majority of the Indian people today. 

To the Hindu, there are three great forces 
in the life of man and of the universe—crea- 
tion, preservation, and destruction. For this 
reason, his divinity takes three chief forms: 
Brahma, the Creator; Vishnu, the Preserver; 
and Siva, the Destroyer. These are the 
“Three Shapes” adored by the Hindus. The 
two great religious groups of Hinduism are 
the worshipers of Vishnu and the worshipers 
of Siva; Brahma, the Creator, is not repre- 
sented by any one large group of worshipers. 

Vishnu, the Preserver, is represented asa 


mild and kindly god. He is said to have 
appeared in 10 different incarnations among 
men. Rama and Krishna, the heroes of the 
epic period (p. 103), were said to have been 
incarnations of Vishnu. Vishnu’s work among 
men was always to help and to bless. 

Siva is represented as a severe and terri- 
fying god. He is the Destroyer, and his wor- 
ship is one of the oldest, most profound, and 
most curious elements of Hinduism. There 
are millions of people whose deepest emotion 
is poured forth in the worship of a god who 
is the essence of cruelty and destruction. 
Never has any other people believed with 
such certainty that all mortal things must 
end, that destruction goes step by step with 
creation. 


Hindu scientists and mathematicians make 
brilliant progress 


Hindu astronomers, basing their work on 
that of the Greeks, made brilliant progress. 
They understood, for example, that the ap- 
parent rising and setting of the heavenly bod- 
ies is caused by the earth’s rotation, And 
they came to the conclusion, centuries before 
Sir Isaac Newton, that “the earth, owing to 
the force of gravity, draws all things to itself.” 

In mathematics, the scholars of India went 
far beyond the Greeks. We have already 
learned that they were the first people to 
use the zero, the decimal point, and the minus 
sign (p. 102). Numerals mistakenly called 
“Arabic” today can be found in rock inscrip- 
tions carved in King Asoka’s reign, about 
1000 years before their appearance in Arabic 
literature. 

Algebra appears to have been developed 
independently by both the Hindus and the 
Greeks. But Hindu mathematicians made 
great progress. They are thought to have 
invented many algebraic symbols and to have 
created the idea of the negative sign and its 
use. In the eighth century a.D., Hindu math- 
ematicians were solving algebraic equations 
more difficult than any known in Europe 
until 1000 years later. They expressed their 
problems in a poetic language typical of 
India’s Golden Age. 
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1. in 250 B.C. most of India was 
part of the powerful and civi- | 
lized Mauryan Empire ruled by | 


King Asoka, one of !he great 
rulers, of history. Asoka put an 
end to armed conquest, made 


Buddhism the state religion, and 


helped it spread to other lands. 


ASOKA'S EMPIRE | 


3. When King Asoka died his 
empire quickly broke up into 
many small states. Between 200 
B.C. and 200 A.D. northern India 
was invaded many times by for- 
eign peoples (A) and (B). Of 
these invaders only the Kushans 
built a lasting state. 


JL. the Kushan Empire losted 
for about 250 years and be. 


сате an important way station 
for trode between Ching ond 
Rome. In the meantime most of 
southern India became Part of 


an empire ruled by the Andhra 
family 


Here is an example of a simple Hindu 
problem’ in algebra: 


Eight rubies, ten emeralds and a hundred 
pearls, which are in thy earring, my be- 
loved, were purchased by me for thee at an 
equal amount; and the sum of the prices of 
the three sorts of gems was three less than 
half a hundred; tell me the price of each, 
auspicious woman. 


The Hindus also made great progress in 
chemistry, especially industrial chemistry. In 
the Gupta period, India was known through- 
out the civilized world as the leader in such 
chemical industries as dyeing, tanning, soap- 
making, glass-making, and cement-making. 
The tempering of steel was brought to a 
perfection unknown in Europe until modern 
times. The secret of making the famous 
Damascus steel was learned by the Arabs 
from the Persians, who got it from India. 


Hindu education stresses religion and 
philosophy 

At first, education in India was open only 
to sons of Brahmans. But, as the centuries 
passed, the privilege of education spread 
gradually from caste to caste, By the time 
of King Asoka, there was a schoolmaster in 
nearly every sizable village, and the percent- 
age of men who could read and write was 
higher than it is today. 

It was not customary, however, for Indian 
women to learn to read and write. A Hindu 
girl was married at an early age to a bride- 
groom selected by her family, and she was 
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not expected to have апу interests or duties 
outside her home. 

A Hindu boy entered school at the age of 
five. Here he learned a little reading, writing, 
and arithmetic. But the principal subject 
was religion, taught from the Vedas. When 
he was eight, the child left school and, if his 
parents could afford it, studied under a pri- 
vate teacher. The young man lived with his 
teacher until he was 20 years old. He Tes 
ceived instruction in the re sciences = 
grammar, arts and crafts, medicine, logic, and 
philosophy. Finally, he was sent out into the 
world with the wise advice that education 
came one-fourth from the teacher, one-fourth 
from private study, one-fourth from ones fel- 
lows, and one-fourth from experience. 

If he were unusually capable, the student 
might enter one of India’s great univa 
These were among the glories of ancient an 
medieval India. One of the most famous was 
Nalanda, founded shortly after the Buddhas 
death, and long the greatest Buddhist center 
of higher learning. Nalanda is said to ш 
had 10,000 students, 100 lecture rooms, gre 
libraries, and 6 huge dormitories. 


India's art and music 


The people of India—particularly in P 
Golden Age, the Gupta period—prod поа 
painting, sculpture, and architecture. In tli 
art of that period was influenced by 
Greek invasions. Much of it is elegant id 
graceful and shows a great love of natum 
Both Buddhist and Hindu ideas are repr? 
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KUSHAN 


6. The greatest ruler of the 
Kushan Empire was King Kanish- 
ka, who founded the Northern 


74 There followed a period of 
civil wars and then, about 320 
A.D., an able ruler nomed Chan- 


EMPIRE School of Buddhism, the form in dragupta came to the throne of 
which that religion reached a little kingdom in the Ganges 
China and India. valley. This kingdom eventually 
ANDHRA 


| EMPIRE 


L КЛ 


Soon after Kanishka's death both 
the Kushan and Andhra empires 


grew into the Gupta Empire, cov- 
ering most of northern India. Un- 
der the rule of the Guptas, Hindu 
civilization reached its highest 
point since the time of Asoka. 


8. 
THE GUPTA 
EMPIRE 


collapsed. 
x 
©) ^ 9. Lote in the fifth century the 
\ Gupta Empire was over-run by 
^ invading Huns (C)—the same 
| wild people who were attacking 
X the Roman Empire far to the 
© € AC west. 
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2. Farly in the eighth century 
eme the first of the many Mos- 
m invasions which eventually 
"ngulfed India, The Arabs, then 
oed in conquering a great 
: (AN in the west, invaded India 
+ despite bitter resistance by 
Rajputs (E). 


8. 
М ate Arabs remained in In- 
dn about 9 century, Then, 
5 d With the eleventh cen- 
nd Ape’ Waves of Turkish 
$ hi? 9n invaders poured in- 
á thee (F), killing and looting 
У came. By the fourteenth 


егу m i 
3 и India was ruled 


| ot until the 


10. the Huns were defeated 


in 528 and driven out of India. 
During the first half of the seventh 
century most of the former Gupta 
Empire was ruled by a very able 
man, King Harsha, After his 
death in 647 A.D. his empire 
collapsed and 


India's. "Dark 
Ages" began. "s 


BIE Following the breakup of 


Harsha's empire, the story of 
India shifts to the northwest 
where lived a people called the 
Rajputs (D). A mixture of Hindu, 
Scythian, and Hun, the Rajputs 
were fierce warriors who had 
built a feudal civilization not un- 
like that of western Europe. By 
the end of the seventh century 
they were the only people left 
in India with the will to defend. 


their country from fresh invasion. 4 


sented by an elaborate system of symbols, 
which are meaningless to an outsider. To 
Westerners, much Hindu art seems over- 
ornamented and confused. In fact, it has 
been said that no one who is not a Hindu 
can truly appreciate Hindu art. Little Gupta 
architecture has survived, since most Hindu 
buildings were destroyed by the invading 
Moslems. Later Hindu architecture often 
shows a strong Moslem influence. 

Hindu music is confined largely to popular 
songs and to accompaniments for the famous 
temple dances. Drums, cymbals, wooden 
flutes, and many stringed instruments have 
been used for centuries. Many scales are 
used and these scales are so different from 
our own that Hindu music, like that of most 
Far Eastern countries, often seems strange 
and off-key to Western ears. 


Hindu playwrights and storytellers 


The philosophy and classics of India were 
written in Sanskrit, a tongue most men could 
not understand. Sanskrit remained the lan- 
guage of scholars, but many of the people 
had been using a dialect called Prakrit since 
the fifth century ».c. The change from Sans- 
krit to Prakrit had come about gradually. 
Other dialects developed into literary forms 
and modern native tongues. Most of the lan- 
guages of modern India had been formed by 
1000 Ар. The Indian classics, therefore, 
could not be read by the people, but were 
memorized and recited by traveling story- 


tellers, much like the trouvères of Europe. 

The Gupta period was the Golden Age of 
Indian drama, as of art. A Gupta drama was 
presented in a mixture of languages. The 
actors who represented Brahmans or other 
important characters spoke in Sanskrit. Those 
who played the parts of lesse: people—and, 
as а rule, all women—spoke in one of the 
popular dialects. 

Perhaps the greatest Gupta poet was Kali- 
dasa, who has been called the Indian Shakes- 
peare. His drama Sakuntala—a love story 
about a king and his beautiful bride, the 
daughter of a nymph—has been translated 
into English and other Western languages 
and is still enjoyed. Like other Sanskrit 
dramas, Sakuntala has a happy ending. In 
this respect, Hindu drama differed greatly 
from ancient Greek drama. 

The early Hindu storytellers delighted in 
fairy tales, folklore, and animal fables. Many 
of these fables found their way into ancient 
Greece. According to legend, a Greek slave, 
Aesop, made them popular among his coun- 
trymen, and so they have come down to us. 
Many a modern European writer has been 
indebted to the Hindus for the form or plot 
of his tales. The Indian writers made their 
greatest contribution in philosophy. To the 
people of India, philosophy has been the 
major concern of life. India's philosophy and 
religion, closely interwoven, have spread to 
other lands in the Far East and still influence 
the thinking of millions. 


USING WHAT YOU HAVE LEARNED 


l. H. G. Wells said, *Amidst the tens of thou- 
sands of names of monarchs, the name of Asoka 
shines and shines almost alone, a star." Do you 
agree? Why or why not? What is King Kanish- 
ka's claim to greatness? 


2. Why was the period of the Gupta Empire 
"The Golden Age of India"? What similarities 
existed between: (a) Chandragupta and Har- 
sha, (b) the Tides put and European knight? 
; UE ROR < 
3. Why did the Moslems want to invade India? 
What group was their chief obstacle? Approxi- 
mately when did «they conquer northern India? 


4, What were № important ways of making a 
> 6 


living in India? What goods did Indian vens 
men produce? Compare life in an Indian vil ар 
with life in: (а) an Indian city, such as wr 
capital, (b) an ancient Chinese village, and (c 
a modern American village. 


5. In what sense did the caste system sens 
useful purposes and act as a form of govern: 
ment? What were some of the outstanding 567 
vices of the Indian government to the peop! 


6. How can you explain Hinduism’s triumph 
over Buddhism in India? How did the norther 
and southern schools of Buddhism differ? How 
were Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva supposed un 
represent the forces in the life of man? 
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7, Name some of the men of history you con- 
sider greater than Asoka. Name some men you 
consider almost as great. What American do 
you think most resembles Asoka? Why? 


8. In your opinion was it good for Samudra- 
gupta to: (2) conquer Indian territories, (b) 
collect vast sums in taxes, (c) spend the sums in 
patronizing the arts? (The result was a dis- 
tinguished "circle of poets, philosophers, artists, 
scientists and scholars.") 


9. Harsha fought "to bring all India ‘under 
one umbrella)" Then he gave peace and se- 
curity to northern India and provided inns for 
travelers, hospitals for the sick, and relief centers 
for the poor of his empire. Do you think the 
people of India better off for having, in effect, 
traded 5 years of war for 36 years of peace? 


10. Give your opinion of this adaptation of the 
material on page 277. The modern boy is 
brought up on stories of his nation’s past. He is 
taught to be scornful of death and to exhibit 
absolute loyalty to his country. Has the world 
changed in this respect since the time of the 
Rajputs? 


ll Would you have preferred, during the pe- 
riod covered in this chapter, to have lived in: 
(а) an Indian or Chinese village, (b) an In- 
dian or Chinese city, (c) the Indian or Chi- 
nese climate, (d) to have been an Indian or 
Chinese emperor? 


12. Do you agree that "education comes one- 
fourth from the teacher, one-fourth from private 
study, one-fourth from one's fellows, and one- 
fourth from experience in life"? Should there be 
a free national university in the United States 
as there was in India? Give your reasons. 


13. Should philosophy be the major concern of 
our lives? Why or why not? 
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14. By means of pictographs, compare the major 
events in the lives of: (a) Asoka, (b) Kanishka, 
(c) Samudragupta, and (d) Harsha. For ex- 
ample, one pictograph might show Asoka con- 
quering Kalinga; another, Asoka planting trees; 
another, digging wells, etc. The other kings 
could be similarly treated. 


15. You are a news reporter writing a feature 
story on the daily life of the Indian farmer. 
Try to present a “typical day” including: (a) 
the battle against nature and its forces, (b) 
work in the fields, (c) food, (d) clothing, (e) 
taxes, (£) shelter, and (g) village life. 


16. Read carefully the two paragraphs begin- 
ning on page 282 with: “In some ways, to be 
sure, the government's. . . .” Rewrite them to 
describe life in the United States today. Read 
your paragraphs aloud, defending any state- 
ments your fellow students challenge. 


17. Your text states that within two centuries 
after Gautama’s death, there were about 18 
varieties of Buddhism. Consult the World Al- 
manac to determine the number of Christian 
denominations in the United States. Explain 
briefly why the followers of a great religious 
teacher tend to divide after his death. 


18. Report orally on one of the following: (a) 
Brahma, (b) Vishnu, (c) Siva, (d) Sanskrit, 
(e) the fall of Buddhism in India. 


19. Compose several rhyming algebra problems. 
Write them on the board so the class may solve 
the problems and criticize the poetry. 


20. Arrange: (a) a display of Indian handi- 
crafts which members of the class may have in 
their homes or (b) a trip to a museum to study 
Indian arts and crafts. 


21. Read Kalidasa’s Sakuntala. Tell the story 
to the class, reading selected portions aloud. 
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Farmers were still the most extensive Mining was also important, and methods 
БЫШ users of natural resources. Grain and cotton of working metals improved. The art of 
NATURAL were important crops, and many domestic tempering steel wa ught to a perfection 
RESOURCES animals were raised, although not for food. unknown in Europe until modern times. 


The tools used in farming, weaving, and ? 

USE OF Я s я А "e. 
construction remained simple, and no new № 

TOOLS sources of power were developed. Hindu 
AND POWER artisans were among the most skillful in the 


Hindu astronomers, basing their work on 


INCREASE 


that of the Greeks, made remarkable pro- 
ЧЕ gress, and had the idea of gravity centuries 
KNOWLEDGE before Newton. Hindu mathematicians 


were far ahead of Europeans in the develop- 


Between 250 B.C. and 1000 A.D., strong 
empires alternated with small states, but 
life for most people changed little. The 
emperor's influence was strong in the cities, 
but villagers continued to rule themselves 


DEVELOPMENT 
OF 
GOVERNMENT 


i ared as the 
Free society gradually disappeared as ] 


ORGANIZATION 
OF 
SOCIETY 


caste system grew more rigid and complet 
The individual had no chance to develop 
his capacities to the full, since he was эщ 
by his caste rules. Laws varied from caste | 


WAYS OF During this period, before machine pro- 
DOING duction, India became one of the world’s 
BUSINESS great industrial nations, Hindu artisans 
worked at hundreds of crafts in small shops 
or houses, their work rigidly controlled by 


DEVELOPMENT For about 900 years, Brahmanism and 
OF RELIGION Buddhism existed side by side. Then Bud- 
AND dhism largely disappeared. Meanwhile, 
PHILOSOPHY Brahmanism had gradually changed into 


Hinduism, which combined the beliefs of 
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world, using their simple tools to produce 

the finest workmanship. Shawls and rugs 
of this period are still regarded as among z NSW 
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the finest examples of the weaver's art. VA © 


ment of algebra. India became a world lead- 
er in industrial chemistry. The privilege of 
education gradually spread from caste to 
caste, and India’s universities were known 
throughout the East. 


tules. The Moslem invasions, beginning yg ME $ : 
MET 


about 1000 A.D., brought in a period of ~ 
despotic rule. 


to caste, but it was every man's religious 
duty to obey them, however restrictive. The 
caste system provided stability, but pre- 
vented social progress. 


caste laws, Exporting by sea to the East and 
the West, India became an important trade 
link between China and Rome. Land trade 
was hindered by bad roads, high taxes, and 
the lack of a credit system. 


the Vedas, many of Buddha's ideas, and the 
traditional rites of the many peoples who 
had invaded India. Chief gods of the 
Hindus were Brahma, the Creator; Vishnu, 
the Preserver; and Siva, the Destroyer. 
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HINDU WORSHIP 


Early sculpture showed Greek influence. 
Travelling storytellers, popular drama, long 
narrative poems, and temple dances devel- 
oped as characteristic Indian art forms. 


2. Dynasties Rise and Fall but Chinese Civilization 
Continues to Grow 
Ke 


In China, as in India, many exciting events 
took place between 250 в.с. and 1200 А.р. 
During this span of years, China became a 
unified empire and enjoyed some of the most 
brilliant periods in her history. But her peo- 
ple also lived through long centuries of dis- 
order and warfare. We shall read of the great 


CHINA IS UNITED: 


Until the middle of the third century в.с., 
there was no single government for all of 
China. After the powerful Chous were de- 
feated by barbarian tribes in 771 mc. ( p. 
116), their state gradually broke up into 
many small states. These were later com- 
bined into seven fairly strong feudal states, 
each ruled by a powerful king, with a number 
of nobles and lesser nobles ruling smaller 
domains under him. 


The Chinese states become one 


The people of these feudal states had many 
things in common. For the most part, they 
made their living in the same way. They 
had common traditions, customs, and beliefs. 
No impassable mountain ranges or wide seas 
separated them. Thus, it was likely that the 
feudal states would eventually come under 
the same government and China would be- 
come one nation. 

As shown on the picture-map (p. 801), 
most of China was united in 255 в.с. by the 
ruler of the powerful state of Ch'in. It is 
from the name of Ch’in that China, our name 
for the whole land, is derived. The last 
opposing state was conquered in 221, and 
all of China brought under one rule, The 
man who completed this task of unification 
took the title of First Emperor (Shih Huang 
Ti). 


The Great Wall is built for protection against 
the nomads 


The First Emperor was a man of ambition, 


Han, T'ang, and Sung dynasties, of the build- 
ing of the Great Wall and the Grand Canal, 
We shall see how the Chinese extended their 
territories to the west and began to learn 
more about their neighbors. And we shall 
learn how contact with other peoples spread 
Chinese ideas abroad. 


THE CH'IN DYNASTY 


creative imagination, and relentless deter- 
mination. The feudal system did not fit in 
with his plans for direct control, so he abol- 
ished it. In order to insure his control, he 
called in all weapons possessed by the peo- 
ple and had them cast into great bells and 
statues. 

Having been warned that the classics of 
Chinese literature might influence the peo- 
ple against his new ideas and regulations, 
the First Emperor next decided to burn the 
books, and ordered his people to give them 
up. Only certain works on law, medicine, 
and agriculture were to be spared. The 
Chinese people had not minded surrender- 
ing their weapons, but they objected strenu- 
ously to giving up their books. Many pro- 
tested outright and refused to obey the order. 
Some 460 scholars were put to death for 
daring to question the emperor's imperial 
command. 

By military conquest the First Emperor 
extended his rule south to what is now 
Annam, in Indo-China, and north to the 
southern edge of the Gobi Desert. In the 
north and northwest, he found himself op- 
posed by a strong enemy—fierce tribes 0 
nomads believed to have been the ancestors 
of the Huns who later invaded western 
Europe. 

Unable to drive the nomads away perma- 
nently, the First Emperor decided to build a 
wall to keep them out. He would finish the 
poor and disconnected walls that others had 
built, and construct a great wall that would 
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sweep over mountains and streams like one 
gigantic fortress. In 214 в.с., the emperor 
appointed a general to take charge of the 
work. Three hundred thousand men, includ- 
ing criminals and rebellious scholars, were 
conscripted and transported with their fam- 
ilies to various places along the line the wall 
was to follow. 

That part of China through which the wall 
stretches is not a pleasant place to live in. 
It is hot and dry in the summer, cold and 
dry in the winter. The country is barren, 
rocky, and mountainous. Little can be grown 
there. As a result, most of the food con- 
sumed by the vast army of men who built 
the wall had to be brought to them over 
miles of poor roads. Stones had to be dug 
out of the hard soil, bricks fired, and lime 


From early times, dictatorial 
rulers have sought to control the 
thinking of their subjects. These 
Chinese scholars are hiding their 
books in defiance of the First 
Emperors orders. 


and clay prepared for a structure 30 feet 
thick, 50 feet high, and 1500 miles long— 
all by hand, all without the aid of power 
machines of any kind. To add to their diffi- 
culties, the workers on the wall were in con- 
stant danger of attacks by roving bands of 
nomads. 

It was a gigantic operation, That so enor- 
mous a task was carried out with only the 
simple tools then in existence seems almost 
unbelievable. But the First Emperor had one 
substitute for modern, power-driven machin- 
ery. He had man power. And human life 
was cheap. Caring nothing for the piles of 
dead that marked every mile of construction, 
he relentlessly forced on the work until his 
watchtowers and fortresses were finished, 
and the wall was a reality. 


THE HAN DYNASTY, OR *GLORIOUS IMPERIAL AGE" 


The Han dynasty succeeds the Ch'in 


The picture-map on page 301 shows how 
other dynasties followed the Ch'in, how the 
Chinese expanded their empire, and how 
they were constantly forced to defend them- 
selves against nomadic tribes to the north, 

The fall of the Ch'in dynasty came about 
after the death of the First Emperor. He 
had been a ruthless tyrant, who was feared 
and hated by his people. His son, who suc- 
ceeded him, was no less a tyrant, and lacked 
his father’s ability. As a result, the govern- 
ment fell apart and, in 206 B.C., revolution 
brought an end to the Ch'in dynasty. 


How the Chinese got along with their neigh- 
bors to the north 


"The capital of the Han dynasty, which fol- 
lowed the Ch'in, was located on the site of 


If the Great Wall had. been built on a level 
plain, the project would have been difficult 
enough, but the wall “sweeps in daring 
curves, drops into yawning abysses, and 
leaps across streams.” 


Frances 8. Bode 


the modern city of Sian, in Shensi province. 
The city stood on a broad p where the 
Wei and a number of smalle: rs flow to 
join the Hwang Ho. In this fertile region, 
ample food could be grown to feed the army. 
The Hwang Ho to the east and a range of 
mountains to the south furnished natural 
defenses against any rebel armies which 
might be raised in other parts of China to 
attack the capital. 

Another advantage of this location was its 
closeness to the northern and western bor- 
ders of China. The emperors could easily 
keep an eye on their dangerous neighbors. 
The Great Wall held the nomads in check 
as long as it was constantly manned by ade- 
quate forces. 

Not all the Chinese dealings with the 
nomads were warlike. The nomads wished 
to trade with the Chinese. The Chinese em- 
perors were not willing to deal with the 
nomads as equals, but worked out a special 
arrangement which satisfied both sides. The 
nomads were allowed to send parties to 
China which were politely called “embas- 
sies.” These embassies brought “tribute,” or 
presents, to the emperor, in the form of gold 
dust, fine horses, and other products of the 
north. In return, they were given “presents 
of fine silks and other products. In this way, 
the proud emperors could deal with the bar- 
barians while keeping their self-regard an 
the nomads got the products of China they 
wanted. 

As a safeguard against nomad attacks, the 
Han emperors thought it would be well i 
China could make treaties of friendship with 
some tribes who lived beyond the Gobi 
Desert. Then, if the neighboring nomads 
should again invade China, they would be 
attacked in the rear by China's allies. 


The Chinese learn about India 


^ ;hinese 
To negotiate such a treaty, the os 
emperor chose one of his ablest and uae 
experienced generals, Chang Chien. Chang 


gi - рату treat 
mission was to work out à military treaty 
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with the Yueh Chi, a tribe who lived far to 
the west. This was a job that called for all 
the qualities of a great pioneer. 

In 138 s.c., Chang Chien set out with a 
caravan of 100 men. No sooner had he 
crossed the border, beyond the end of the 
Great Wall in Kansu province, than he was 
taken prisoner by a band of nomads. He was 
held in captivity for 10 long years. At the 
end of this time, he managed to escape, and, 
instead of returning home, continued on his 
journey. 

Accompanied only by his personal servant, 
Chang Chien made his way to Bactria, a 
land once part of the Persian Empire. There 
he finally encountered the Yueh Chi, who 
lived farther west than the Chinese had 
realized. There between the Pamir High- 
lands and the Caspian Sea, in land that is 
now part of Afghanistan, Chang Ch'ien found 
to his amazement that people lived in houses 
and towns, even as they did in China. Fur- 
thermore, he found there was trade between 
the various regions. Most surprising of all, 
he found Chinese products, such as silk fab- 
rics and bamboo staves, for sale in the market 
of this far land. He was told they had come 
from a country called Sindhu (India). 

The Yueh Chi received Chang Ch'ien well, 
but could not be persuaded to make a mili- 
tary alliance with China. Chang accordingly 
started on his long journey homeward. Once 
again, he was captured by hostile tribes, but 
he soon escaped and finally returned to the 
capital, nearly 18 years after he had set out 
for the west. 

Although the original purpose of his mis- 
sion was not fulfilled, Chang Ch'ien's journey 
to Bactria had great consequences. To mod- 
ern Chinese children he is *Mfade-a-Road-to- 
Western-Regions Chang,” for he opened up a 
thousand years of commerce between China 
and the outside world. 


China trades with the West—and her crafts 
and industry thrive 
At home once more, Chang Ch'ien told the 
emperor of the things he had seen—the peo- 
ple and the cities, the horses, finer than any 


known in China, the wine made from grapes. 
The emperor heard this story with great in- 
terest. He immediately fitted out caravans, 
loaded with silks, furs, and refined iron, to 
trade with the people of this western land. 
The journey was hard, but many of the 
caravans got through and returned, laden 
with products that must have seemed strange 
and wonderful to Chinese eyes. Among 


‘other things, they brought jewels, herbs, and 


fine glassware. 

The trade route first traveled by Chang 
Chien grew more and more important to 
China. The traders who followed it delivered 
their goods to the Parthians, who lived west 
of Bactria in the country that is now Tran. 
The Parthians, in turn, carried the products 
of China westward to the Mediterranean 
lands. Thence, they were carried by sea as 
far west as Rome. The most important prod- 
uct carried from China to Rome was silk. 
The overland trade route to the Mediter- 
ranean became known as the “Silk Road.” 

Chinese products were greatly prized by 
the Romans. They began to search for a sea 
route to China so that they could deal di- 
rectly with the Chinese, and thus buy at a 
lower price than was possible when they 
dealt through the Parthian middlemen. Ro- 
man merchants finally reached China by sea 
in 166 a.D., in the reign of Marcus Aurelius. 

The growth of trade between China and 
the West was bringing about great changes 
in the life of the Chinese people. Many men 
were leaving their farms to learn a trade and 
become artisans. Cities were beginning to 
appear, and the people who lived in them 
soon became accustomed to having the lux- 
ury goods that were becoming available, if 
one only had the money to buy. Fine clothes, 
jewelry, perfumes, and beautiful household 
ornaments were in demand. This taste for 
luxury increased the growth of industry still 
more. The artisans began to make more 
things for sale at home, as well as for export. 

At this time, salt refining, mining, and the 
smelting of iron ore were profitable indus- 
tries. In 119 B.C., all three became govern- 
ment monopolies. 
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During Han times, the Chinese made a 
great invention. They learned to make paper 
from vegetable fibers. This paper took the 
place of more expensive paper, made from 
silk floss, which they had used earlier. Cen- 
turies later, Europeans learned from the 
Chinese the secret of paper-making. 


Three religions have appealed to the Chinese 


Perhaps more than any other people ex- 
cept the Hindus, the Chinese have honored 
great teachers, writers, and philosophers. 
The teachings of Confucius and those cred- 
ited to the legendary Lao-Tzu were so re- 
vered that they became the basis of two of 
China's three great religions. The third came 
across China's borders from India. 

1. Confucianism. During the Han dy- 
nasty, the "Middle Way," as taught by Con- 
fucius, became the state religion of China. 
The classics, which had been banned by the 
First Emperor, were restored to the people. 
Confucian scholars were promoted to im- 
portant positions in the government. Finally, 
à knowledge of the works of Confucius 
became a requirement for any position in 
government service. 

2. Taoism. The second great religion of 
China was Taoism (p. 124), based on the 
Tao Te Ching. Since Taoism taught that men 
should live as simply as possible and desire 
nothing, it was hard for most men to accept. 
It is human nature for men to want things. 

To make Taoism more attractive, its later 


followers added magic ceremonies and mys- 
tical rites. Mythological characters from 
Chinese legends were made into gods. Asa 
result, Taoism came to be very different from 
the philosophy of simplicity set forth in the 
Tao Te Ching. It appealed to the supersti- 
tious and uneducated, who could be easily 
charmed by its elaborate ceremonies and 
rituals. Yet Taoism continued to offer a 
philosophy of quiet to which scholars could 
retreat when their practical efforts to be of 
service in the world had failed. 

3. Buddhism. Rumors of Buddha's new 
philosophy were probably first carried across 
the border from India into China by lone 
traders and wandering tribes. In time, 
Buddhist writings were translated into Chi- 
nese, and many Chinese men and women 
became firm believers in the Way of Life 
taught by Buddha. It was not considered 
necessary that the Chinese give up their 
ancient rites of ancestor veneration in order 
to become Buddhists, Buddhism also ac- 
quired elaborate ceremonies in time. 


The Han dynasty collapses in disorder 


Early in the third century, the Han dynasty 
came to an end. For some time, the central 
government had been growing weaker. Gov- 
ernment in the provinces was neglected and 
unrest followed, Ambitious military leaders 
began to compete with one another for 
power. In 220 a.p, the last Han emperor 
was dethroned, and civil war followed. 


CHINA SURVIVES FOUR CENTURIES OF 
DIVIDED RULE 


When the Han Empire collapsed, it was 
replaced by a number of small states con- 
stantly striving for power. In the north, the 
barbarian invaders were extending their con- 
trol and, at the same time, becoming more 
and more like the Chinese they conquered, 
By 450, a barbarian king ruled all of the 
northern provinces from Korea to Turkestan, 
The peaceful and prosperous life that men 
had known for so long was almost forgotten, 
In some ways, this was a period much like 


the Dark Age in western Europe which fol- 
lowed the fall of Rome. 


The Chinese make progress even in troubled 
times 


During these times of hardship and be- 
wildering social change, men sought refuge 
in religion, Buddhism was widely accepted, 
and thousands of men and women retired to 
the peace and quiet of the monasteries ОТ 
nunneries, These institutions became 1M- 
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portant strongholds of learning and civiliza- 
tion. The Buddhist monks developed pro- 
gressive methods of farming, carried on some 
of the great irrigation projects, and built 
canals for the transporting of goods. 

During this period, men learned a good 
deal about geography, especially mapmak- 
ing. But the most important scientific event 
was the invention of gunpowder. This was 
used at first only for the making of fire- 
crackers for amusement. It was not until 
much later that guns were invented. 

Trade did not cease in China during these 
years of disorder. Chinese traders penetrated 
far into Indo-China and Thailand, or Siam, 
as it was then called, and brought their ideas 
and ways of living to the peoples of these 
far lands. 


A famous Chinese pilgrim journeys to India 


Chinese interest in Buddhism during these 
troubled years had one remarkable result. 
A certain Buddhist, Fa Hsien, set forth on a 


religious pilgrimage which has since become 
famous. 

In 399 a.p., this pilgrim started out on a 
long, difficult, overland journey to India, 
where he planned to study the teachings of 
Buddha in the “enlightened one’s” native 
land. Walking when necessary, riding when 
possible, he made his way from central China 
across the Gobi Desert, over the greatest 
mountains in the world, through northwest 
India to the mouth of the Ganges River. 
After years of study in India, Fa Hsien re- 
turned to China in 414 A.D., by sea from the 
Bay of Bengal. With him, he brought Bud- 
dhist literature and images. Many other 
Buddhist pilgrims made the long journey to 
India, but Fa Hsien is particularly important 
because he kept detailed records of his expe- 
riences and observations. These he published 
under the title, Records of Buddhist King- 
doms. Historians have drawn upon these 
records to furnish a picture of life in India 
at that time. 


CHINA IS AGAIN UNITED: THE BRILLIANT 


SUI 


Late in the sixth century, after almost 400 
years of divided rule, China again became a 
single united empire. The civil wars came to 
an end, and the people of China entered upon 
a long period of peace. In 618, there began 
the brilliant T’ang dynasty, which lasted for 
almost three centuries. 


How the Yangs reunited China 


The actual work of reuniting the many 
small states of China under a single govern- 
ment was done just before Tang times by a 
temarkable family—the Yangs, father, son, 
and grandson, These three men ruled China 
for 80 years under the name of the Sui dy- 
nasty, They brought peace and order to the 
land and built a strong government. That 
this could be done so quickly was owing 
largely to two things. 

In the first place, the Yangs had a powerful 
and swiftly moving army, trained by years 
of border fighting with the nomads in the 


AND T’ANG DYNASTIES 


north. From their capital at Loyang, it was 
easy to turn this army south into the agri- 


‘cultural heart of China. 


In the second place, the Yangs had suc- 
ceeded in completing a nation-wide canal 
system, since known as the Grand Canal. 
Strictly speaking, the name Grand Canal now 
refers only to the canals between Hangchow 
and Peiping. But in speaking of Sui times, 
it means a nation-wide series of canals. 

For centuries, the people of China had 
been building canals for irrigation, drainage, 
and the transporting of goods. But until the 
Sui dynasty, these canals had been built as 
separate systems by the people of different 
regions. Any general who could gain con- 
trol of a system of canals could easily be- 
come the master of all the people living in 
the region it served. Thus, as long as the 
canal systems were not connected, the people 
tended to live in separate groups. 

By Sui times, the canal systems had grown 
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Courtesy Royal Ontario Museum of Archaeology, Toronto 


This little statue of a mounted warrior was 
found in a grave of the time of the Sui dy- 
nasty. Horse and rider are both in armor. 
The pennant in the horseman’s hand has 
been restored. 


so large that they were no longer separated 
by great distances, For the first time, it was 
possible to connect them all into a single 
great network. The Yangs recognized this 
Opportunity and realized what it would 
mean, Conscripting 3,600,000 men, they set 
to work, and the connecting links were dug. 
When completed, the canals connected the 
Pai River near Peiping, with Hangchow in 
the south, a distance of more than 700 miles. 

The Sui emperors could now control the 
whole of civilized China, collect their taxes 
of grain, and transport food to their armies. 
But Chinese historians condemned the con- 
scripting of labor for such projects as the 
Great Wall and the Grand Canal. They ob- 
jected to the suffering it brought to the 
people and felt that it set a dangerous 
precedent for future rulers. 


Why the T'ang dynasty was strong 


The Sui dynasty was overthrown by one 
of its own generals, later known as Tai 
Tsung. This man became emperor and 
founded a new dynasty named the Tang, 
The T'ang rulers gave China three centuries 
of good government—a time of peace, pros- 
perity, and expanding foreign trade. 

The T'ang dynasty owed its strength in 
part to the ability of certain rulers and to 
the efficient administration which they de- 
veloped. Another factor was the Grand Canal 
system, completed by the Sui dynasty. 

Still another factor in making the T'ang 
state strong and secure was a system of al- 
liances which the emperors worked out with 
the tribes north of the Great Wall. The 
chiefs of these tribes were allowed to marry 
Chinese princesses and were considered 
“kinsmen” of the emperor. In time, the tribes 
gradually adopted Chinese ways of thinking 
and living, and even supplied soldiers for 
the Chinese army. 


How men lived, worked, and worshiped in 
T'ang China 
Foreign trade prospered as a result of the 
expansion of China. The Turkestan borders 
were extended, giving direct contact with 
Persia and India, China enjoyed supremacy 
over Tibet and Nepal, a small state on the 
northeastern border of India. Viceroys from 
the T’ang court ruled over Korea, Mongolia, 
and other frontier dependencies. Chinese 
silks, delicate porcelain cups and bowls, vd 
cups of gold, silver, or rock crystal, tea, rice; 
spices, wine, jades, bronzes, sacred books, 
sculptured horses and figures, even chairs 
and tables, were carried over the long sea 
routes to India, Persia, Arabia, and Japan: 
Gold and silver coins were minted for this 
foreign trade, although copper coins We 
used in China. T'ang coins are still admire 
for their workmanship and beauty. Towar 
the end of the dynasty, paper currency came 
into use, А 
Foreign trade brought prosperity, and po 
Tang capital reflected it in magnificen 
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palaces and gardens. Chinese poems tell of 
the beauty and splendor of the imperial 
gardens in Tang times—of peony terraces, 
pools for carp, pavilions hung with wisteria, 
willows so placed that they caught and re- 
flected the sun as if they were gold. Visitors 


from foreign countries, if they brought trib-. 


ute, were admitted to the Imperial Palaces. 
The capital took on a cosmopolitan character 
with Chinese and Syrians, Arabs, Persians, 
Tatars, Tibetans, Koreans, and Japanese 
living side by side. 

During T’ang times, Confucianism was re- 
vived and its followers openly opposed 
Buddhism. Confucian-trained scholars looked 
upon the thousands of Buddhist monks and 
nuns as mere consumers of wealth, rather 
than as productive members of society. In 
845 Ap. the Confucians and the Taoists 
made a combined attack on the Buddhists. 
As a result, the Emperor Wu Tsung issued 
an edict which reduced the Buddhists’ 
power. This edict called for the destruc- 
tion of 4600 monasteries and 40,000 temples, 
and sent some 260,000 monks and nuns back 
to everyday life. 

This same edict closed the monasteries of 
a group of Christian missionaries—heretics 
called Nestorians—who had been active in 
China for two centuries. Some other foreign 
religions were also wiped out. One which 
survived was Mohammedanism. There are 
today probably more than 8,000,000 Chinese 
Mohammedans, living mainly in Sinkiang 
and in Kansu, Shensi, and Yunnan provinces. 


Why the T’ang dynasty fell 


After three centuries of strong rule, the 
Tang dynasty came to an end. Various ex- 
planations have been offered for the rise and 
fall of Chinese dynasties. A dynasty was 
likely to lose power if a succession of weak 
rulers came to the throne. Natural calamities 
such as drought or flood, or unusual occur- 
rences such as eclipses sometimes convinced 
the people that their ruler had lost the “man- 
date of heaven.” 

Another explanation for the fall of dy- 
nasties has to do with food and population, 


Courtesy Metropolitan Museum of Art 


These figures of court ladies with musical 
instruments were found in a Tang grave. 


farm land and taxes. During long periods of 
peace, the population of China has tended 
to increase. This has made it more difficult 
for all the farmers to earn a good living from 
the land. 

The farmers’ struggle has been made more 
severe by the Chinese system of land-holding 
and taxation. Chinese society has always 
been based squarely on the production of 
food. Grain rather than money has been the 
measure of wealth. A strong government has 
been one that could collect taxes in the form 
of grain. A rich man has been one who 
owned much land and could collect rent— 
also in the form of grain—from the farmers 
who lived on the land. 

In theory, most of the government's taxes 
should have come from the wealthier land- 
lords who could most easily afford to pay 
them. When the government was strong, this 
actually happened. But there was often a 
marked tendency for the wealthier landlords 
themselves to become government officials. 
They were almost the only people in China 
who could afford the lengthy education re- 
quired to learn to write the Chinese language. 
The son of a great landlord thus had the 
pleasant prospect of inheriting his father's 
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land and of rising to a high place in the 
government. 

As government positions became filled by 
rich landlords, it often happened that these 
landlords themselves were the men who 
decided what the taxes should be, and col- 
lected them. This imposed a hardship upon 
the small farmers. If the wealthier land- 
lords controlled the taxation, they were not 
likely to tax themselves heavily. Some even 
had their lands removed entirely from taxa- 
tion. Thus, the heaviest burden of the taxes 
was shifted to the small farmers—the very 
meri who also had to keep the great landlords 
wealthy by paying heavy rent. 


This process made the farmers even poorer, 


adding to the difficulties they experienced as 
a result of increased population, Undernour- 
ishment and starvation followed, people be- 
came desperate, and civil war broke out. The 
central government, which had grown weaker 
as the wealthy landlords became stronger, 
was no longer able to maintain itself. 
This is probably one of the reasons why 
dynasties have. fallen again and again 
throughout the long course of Chinese his- 
tory. A strong and highly civilized state, 
apparently prosperous and secure, suddenly, 
in the space of a few years, collapses in the 
wildest disorder. Such a collapse has nearly 
always been accompanied by savage rebel- 
lion on the part of the farmers. And out of 


Peasants are shown here bringing their taxes in the form of produce to the government 
tax collector, This drawing is based on an early Chinese illustration of the life of Confucius. 
According to legend, the sage was a tax collector as a young man. 
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these rebellions there has often appeared a 
new leader, who began a new dynasty. 

The collapse of the T'ang dynasty seems 
to have come about in much this way. The 
last years of this dynasty, once so prosperous, 
were marked by widespread poverty and the 
weakening of the central government. Finally, 
the emperor could no longer control his own 


officials, and independent governments be- 
gan to appear in the southern provinces. The 
Tang emperors also lost their influence over 
the chiefs of the border tribes to the north. 
These chiefs began to wage their own little 
wars and to form their own little states 
along China’s northern frontier. Finally, in 
907, the T’ang dynasty collapsed. 


THE SUNG DYNASTY-A PROSPEROUS CHINA 
ON THE DEFENSIVE 


The Sungs wage a losing contest with bar- 
barian states 


After a period of extreme disorder, the 
Sung dynasty was founded in 960. The first 
Sung capital was in the Hwang Ho valley, 
but it soon had to be moved to Nanking, and 
then farther south to Hangchow in the lower 
Yangtze valley. For, as the picture-map on 
page 301 explains, the Sungs were waging a 
stubborn but losing fight against barbarian 
states which ruled the old northern provinces 
of the Hwang Ho valley. Yet the Sung dy- 
nasty was a time of prosperity and of bril- 
liant achievements in literature and art. It 
was also a time of challenging experiments 
in government and economics. 


Wang. An-shih attempts social experiments 


In the time of the Sungs, in the eleventh 
century, there lived a remarkable man named 
Wang An-shih. Wang was a man of great 
intelligence, strong convictions, and a pas- 
Sionate sympathy for the common people. He 
believed that something should be done to 
bring about a better way of living for the 
poor of China and at the same time to 
strengthen the country's defenses by making it 
economically more sound and prosperous. In 
1068, Wang was appointed State Councilor 
and advisor to the emperor and was thus 
in a position to put his program into effect. 
It had four main provisions: 

l. The Green Sprout System. By this pro- 
vision, the government agreed to make loans 
to farmers, at 2X per cent interest à month— 
a rate which is high by modern standards, 


but low for those times. These government 
loans were to be used for seed and for other 
things the farmers needed to grow crops. 
2. The Market Exchange System. This 
was a system for controlling prices through 
government buying and selling. It was de- 
signed to help the farmers in hard times. 
3. The Substitute Service System. This 
system abolished forced labor, which had 
already been reduced, by taxing all men in 
proportion to their ability to pay. The taxes 
were then used to hire men to work on dams, 
irrigation ditches, and other public projects. 
4. The Home Guard System. This provi- 
sion reduced military expenses by cutting 
down the size of the standing army. To 
provide for defense, families all over China 
were organized and trained in small units for 
mutual protection. 
Wang An-shih's ideas were revolutionary 
for his time. Many modern specialists in 
government and economics have given his 


- program serious study, but Wang An-shih 


himself was not able to put much of it into 
permanent and successful operation. 

There were several reasons for Wang's 
failure. For one thing, his program made 
heavy taxes necessary to carry on all the 
new functions of the government. These 
taxes were paid largely by the rich men, and 
the rich therefore opposed the program. The 
poor men, too, had to pay a small share of 
the taxes, and so they alsó complained. Be- 
sides, Wang's program was contrary to the 
Chinese belief that the best government is 
the one that governs least, that interferes 
least with the lives of the people. 
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1. When the last emperor of 2. 
China's great Chou dynasty died 
in 256 B.C., the country was di- 
vided into seven large states. 
One of these states, named Ch'in, 
was located in the old home of 
fhe Chous in the northwest (A). 
Ch'in had become strong and 


З. The rule of Ch'in lasted only 
about 50 years, but during this 
period the feudal system was 
abolished, the government 
strengthened, and the Great 
Wall was built, for protection 
against the attacking Nomads (B). 


4. In 206 B.C. the Ch'in gov- 
ernment was overthrown in а 
revolution and the Han dynasty 
was established. The Han em- 
perors extended China's territory 
(С), and defended the Great 
Wall against ihe attacks of the 
Nomads (0). 


Prosperous, and proved able to 
conquer the other states. For the 
first time all of civilized China 
was under one rule. 


CHINESE CULTURE IS EXPRESSED IN EDUCATION, 
PRINTING, POETRY, AND ART 


From the time he enters school, this boy 
is called a "Learning-To-Live Person." The 
student is met at the door by one of the older 
students, who conducts him to the teacher. 
After polite ceremonies of introduction, he 
is ready to begin his education. 

First of all, the new student listens while 
his teacher tells him what it means to be a 
Leaming-To-Live Person—what he owes his 
parents who are providing for his education, 
and how even his walk should prove him 
different from those "wild" children who 
never study. Then he sets to work. His 
studies consist for the miost part of the 
Chinese classics. Day after day, the student 
learns by heart and discusses with his teacher : 
the ideas of the great philosophers of China's 
past. He is still too young to understand 
much that he learns, but it is expected that 
understanding will come as he grows older. 

After years of hard study, the student ap- 
proaches his first goal. This is the Flower-of- 
Talent degree, which will be his if he passes 
the County Examination given once a year 
If our student is one of the few who pass 
this examination, he studies for three more 
years to prepare for the Provincial Examina- 
tion. To pass this second test, he must write 
essays revealing his knowledge of the art of 
government and the meaning of the classics: 
If he passes, he receives the degree of Pro- 
moted Scholar. 
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How Confucian training prepared for the 
civil service 


Soon after the Han emperors had united 
China, a need arose for well-trained govern- 
ment officials. The question was how to get 
them. It was wrong, the Chinese thought, 
for rulers to learn how to rule by ruling. 
They should learn the art of government 
before beginning to practice it. Furthermore, 
the Hans objected to the practice of making 
the high offices of government hereditary. 
A unified government under the emperor 
could only be achieved by appointing the 
high government officials. Such offices should 
be open to all the people, but should be 
awarded only to those who could prove them- 
selves capable. The result of these ideas was 
the unique Chinese system of examinations. 

These examinations were a part of the 
Chinese system of education, which existed, 
with some changes, from about the first cen- 
tury until the twentieth. In the Western na- 
tions the word aristocracy refers to a class of 
people whose power and influence derive 
either from birth or, in more recent years, 
from wealth. To the Chinese, the aristocrat 
has been the man of learning, who was 
respected above all others. Let us imagine 
ourselves for a moment in the China of 1200 
years ago, and see how a young Chinese boy 
became an aristocrat, an educated man. 
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7. About 220 A.D. the Han dy- 
nosty fell and for four centuries 
China had no strong central gov- 
emment. It was a time of almost 
constont civil war and of re- 
peated invasions from the north 
where the Great Wall, no longer 
defended by Han troops, was 
easily crossed (F). The invaders, 
however, soon adopted Chinese 
ways of living and became just 
as civilized as the Chinese. Dur- 
ing this period Buddhism became 
widely accepted in China. 


8. About the beginning of the 
seventh century China was re- 
united and in 618 the T'ang dy- 
nasty was established. The three 
centuries of T'ang rule were 
marked by great advances in 
government, education, industry, 
and the arts. This was a time of 
peace and prosperity—one of 
the high tides of Chinese civiliza- 
tion. Again the Great Wall was 
manned and the invasions from 
the north ceased (С). 


9. THE TANG 
EMPIRE 


10. Following the end of the 
T'ang dynasty in 906, China 
went through another period of 
civil wars and invasions. 


ГЕ! — 
The invaders finally won con- 
trol of northern China, while the 
land to the south was ruled by 
the Sung dynasty, established in 
960. 


* 


Tl. For three centuries follow- 
ing 960 Chinese civilization, as 
represented by the Sungs, put up 
а stubborn but gradually losing 
defense against a succession of 
barbarian states which controlled 
the northern part of China (H). 
This struggle was ended in the 
thirteenth century by the great 
Mongol conquest which over- 
whelmed the Chinese and their 
attackers alike. 


The final goal is the Palace Examination— 
held once a year—which leads to the Ready- 
for-Office degree. The emperor himself and 
14 high ranking officials are the examiners. 
It is truly an awesome ordeal. Along with 
thousands of others, the candidate is con- 
fined in the examination hall for the day, 
from sunrise to sunset, while he composes 
one long essay on a subject announced to him 
only that morning. The subject of the essay 
will be a topic of political importance, but 
it will have nothing to do with science, busi- 
ness, or industry. The object is to reveal judg- 
ment and character rather than knowledge. 

Those who pass this final hurdle will be 
eligible for the highest government offices. 
The student with the best essay is entitled 
the Model Scholar of the Empire, and the 
most coveted honors of the nation will be his. 
He has attained the greatest success that any 
Chinese man can hope for. 

In practice, this system had three great 
faults. In the first place, it depended to a 
great extent upon the honesty of the officials 
who gave the examinations. And Chinese 
officials, like those of other lands, were not 
always honest. In the second place, the 
course of study was based on the ideas of 
men long dead. Little effort was made to 
get the student to think for himself or to 
develop better ways of living than the 
ancients had known. This was one reason 
for China's limited progress in science and 
industry. And finally, the system was not 
democratic, as intended, because education 
was not free to all the people. Only those 
who could afford it were able to send their 
sons to school. On the other hand, the 
Chinese system of education helped to unite 
the people of China, through a single course 
of study and a common goal, 


The Chinese invent the art of printing 


The Chinese people’s confidence in the 
ideas of their ancient philosophers was a bar- 
rier to progress in many ways. But their 
desire to learn these ideas led to one of the 
world’s greatest inventions—printing. 

The writings of Confucius and other great 


men were often carved on stone monuments, 
The Chinese; in their eagerness to obtain 
copies of these inscriptions, developed a spe- 
cial process for the purpose. A sheet of 
damp paper was pressed flat against the face 
of the engraved stone. The paper was then 
rubbed with an ink pad, so that all parts 
of the paper touching the flat surface of the 
stone were colored black. The parts of the 
paper that had been forced into the cut-out 
letters, however, received no ink and were 
left white. The result was a negative copy 
of the inscription. Pictures were also repro- 
duced by this means. This process was called 
the making of rubbings. It was an early 
forerunner of the art of printing. 

Another practice that led to printing was 
the use of seals on which were cut one or 
more pictures or symbols. These were first 
used to identify the user, and are still used 
in Chjna for signing checks. About the sixth 
century, the Chinese learned to stamp their 
seals in ink and began using them to print 
short inscriptions on paper, much as we use 
rubber stamps. In this way, they made” pos- 
sible rapid duplication—one of the basic 
factors in modern printing. 

From the use of seals, it was but a short 
step to the making of a printed book. All 
that was required was to enlarge the size of 
the seals, so that each seal could print many 
words rather than a few. This method is 
called block printing, as distinguished from 
printing from movable type. It was slow and 
cumbersome. A separate block had to be 
painstakingly carved for each "page" of the 
book. Once the blocks were finished, how- 
ever, many copies of the book could be 
printed in a short time. 

Early in the eleventh century, a Chinese 
artisan made a set of separate movable char- 
acters from baked clay. Since these char- 
acters could be set up in any combination, 
they could be used to print many different 
books. This was a most important invention, 
but it was far better suited to the simple 
alphabet of Western Europe than to the 
complicated Chinese script, which includes 
some 40,000 different characters. Movable 
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type has been litle used in China until 
recent years. 
Chinese poets express their love of nature 

Before David sang his songs to King Saul 
in Israel, the ancient Chinese Book of Poetry 
gave a faithful picture of the lives of the 
Chinese people. These early poems were 
somewhat primitive. But through the years, 
Chinese poets continued to develop their art. 
In poem: beautiful for sound and meaning 
they expressed their love of nature. 

The full flowering of Chinese poetry came 
in the T'ang dynasty. Nine hundred volumes 
of T'ang poetry have been collected. The 
works of the poet Li Po (705-762) alone 
fill nine volumes. Li Po paid little attention 
to polishing his poems, but they had great 
popular appeal. Li Po loved "every wild and 
sublime scene.” Yet he wrote the following 
peaceful lines in one of his quieter moods: 


The birds have all flown to their roost in the tree; 
The last cloud has just floated lazily by; 

But we never tire of each other, not we, 

As we sit there together—the mountains and I. 


Tu Fu ranks next to Li Po in the long line 
of T'ang poets. Unlike Li Po, Tu Fu was a 
careful craftsman and a polished writer. He 
had such a high opinion of his own poetry 
that he prescribed it as a cure for malaria. 


Chinese artists produce painting and porce- 
lain of world-famed beauty 


The Sung dynasty was the high period of 
Chinese painting. In paintings of soaring 
peaks, plunging waterfalls, flowers, birds, 
and even insects, the Sung artists expressed 
their love of nature and their feeling for a 
spiritual union between nature and man. 

The Chinese have long felt that a man 
gains quietness and refreshment of spirit by 
going out into the country, especially to the 
mountains. The Chinese name for landscape 
means “mountain-river.” To the Chinese, the 
solidity of mountains suggests integrity, and 
the fluency of rivers suggests adaptability and 
tolerance. Mountain-river pictures are among 


Courtesy Royal Ontario Museum of Archaeology, Toronto 


This drawing of Confucius was made in Tang 
times, It is a good example of a Chinese 
rubbing. 


the highest expressions of Chinese landscape 
painting. In such paintings, the Chinese were 
not attempting to copy the exact appearance 
of the landscape. Instead, they were seeking 
to convey the peace, power, and beauty of 
the landscape as it impressed the beholder. 

During Sung times, too, the Chinese pro- 
duced porcelain of the highest beauty and 
elegance. The imperial court itself patronized 
the arts of painting, calligraphy, and poetry. 


The Summary Chart for this chapter appears on pp. 314-315. 
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USING WHAT YOU HAVE LEARNED 


l. Show how the Great Wall of China is similar 
to, and different from, our own Panama Canal, 
air bases, radar, battleships, and planes. What 
reasons explain the fall of the Ch'in dynasty? 


2. What goods flowed over the "Silk Road"? 
Show how this trade led to the development of: 
(a) cities, (b) skilled craftsmen, (c) new in- 
dustries, and (d) a taste for luxury products. 


3. Why was the Grand Canal of such impor- 
tance? Why were objections made to its con- 
structionP 


4, In T'ang China, what changes took place in: 
(a) land ownership, (b) money (c) taxation, 
and (d) conscription? 


5. Discuss: (a) why Wang An-shih thought 
reform should be introduced, (b) his program 
for reform, and (c) reasons for its failure, 


6. How do Western and Chinese concepts of 
“aristocracy” differ? What was the main pur- 
pose of Chinese education? How were China's 
“love of learning" and “greatest invention” re- 
lated? 


7. What reasons can you give for the rise and 
fall of Chinese dynasties? What factors tended 
to pull the people together? Apart? 


8. Since the Great Wall was constructed to 
protect the Chinese people from invasion, we 
should not overemphasize its cost in human life. 
What is your opinion? Do you consider Cheng’s 
decision to build the Great Wall wise? 


9. Would you have preferred to live in China 
under the Hans or in Europe under the Caesars? 
Give the advantages and isadvantages of each. 


10. If you had been a subject of the Han em- 
perors, to what religion do you suppose you 
would have belonged Why? 


11. Would 


ou prefer to be remembered as the 
discoverer o 


gunpowder or paper money? Why? 


12. During the T'an dynasty "the Confucian- 
trained scholars looked down upon the thousands 
of Buddhist monks and nuns as mere consumers 
of wealth rather than as productive members of 
society." Do you agree with the scholars? Why? 
What determines a person's value to society? 


13, “Wang was a man of great intelligence, 
strong convictions, and a passionate sympathy 


for the common people.” Of what men already 
discussed in the book is this true? Of what 
Americans? If you had been a contemporary of 
Wang's, would you have supported him? 


14, What system do we use to try to get “well- 
trained government officials”? How is it similar 
to, and different from, the ancient Chinese sys- 
tem? The Chinese respected men of learning 
above all others; what men in the United States 
are so respected? What men do you respect? 


15. Draw a series of cartoons of Prince Cheng. 
You might show him: (a) with a whip, supervis- 
ing construction of the Great Wall, (b) forcing 
people to throw their weapons in a great caldron 
as bells and statues are cast from the molten 
metal, (c) supervising the burning of books 
while some scholars try to hide their volumes 
and others are put to death. 


16. Give a floor talk comparing Hitler and 
Prince Cheng, in methods of government. 


l7. Make an oral report comparing the use of 
conscripted labor in modern Russia and ancient 
China. 


18. You have been called upon, as a statesman- 
advisor of an early Han emperor, to recommend 
a policy for dealing with the nomadic tribesmen 
beyond the Great Wall. Write your recommenda- 
tions and present arguments in favor of them. 


19. You are to introduce the featured speaker 
at an ancient Chinese banquet: "Made-a-Road- 
to-Western-Regions Chang." Practice your in- 
troductory remarks before the class. 


20. Arrange a display of products typical of 
China's export trade at the time of the T’angs. 
You might also visit a museum to study house- 
hold arts of the period. 


21. Try to find examples in American history 
of government action comparable to the i 
ing systems: (a) Green Sprout, (b) Marke 
Exchange, (c) Substitute Service, and (d) 
Home Guard, Report to the class on your 
findings, 


22. Write to the Civil Service Commission in 
Washington, D. C.,asking for copies of examina- 
tions for advanced positions in government serv- 
ice. Compare these with what you are able to 
learn of Chinese civil service examinations. Re- 
port to the class on your findings. 
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3. China's Neighbors to the East and South 


MM 


Northeast of China, across the Yellow Sea 
from Shantung province, lies Korea. This 
country, which is also known by its ancient 
name of Chosen, or "Land of Morning Fresh- 
ness, is a mountainous peninsula shaped 
something like the beak of a great parrot. It 
separates the Yellow Sea from the Sea of 
Japan to the north. 

Directly east of Korea, lie the islands of 
Japan, and to the south, off the coast of 
southern China, are the Philippine Islands. 


KOREA, 


Between the Philippines and Australia, run- 
ning east and west along the equator, lie 
the East Indies—thousands of islands, the 
largest of which are New Guinea, Celebes, 
Borneo, Java, and Sumatra. Traveling north 
again from Sumatra across the narrow Straits 
of Malacca, we come to the long, slender 
Malay Peninsula, and Thailand, Indo-China, 
and Burma on the mainland. All these lands 
have been influenced by the great civiliza- 
tions of China and India. 


“THE LAND OF HIGH, AND 


BEAUTIFUL MOUNTAINS” 


Korea is settled by peoples from the main- 
land 


The Korean peninsula, small and moun- 
tainous, is about 400 miles long and from 
100 to 135 miles wide. Off its western and 
southern coasts, lie several hundred scat- 
tered islands, many of which afford roomy 
harbors for ships. Korea is a land of rice, 
40 per cent of which has annually been 
shipped to Japan. Barley and millet are its 
next most important crops, and fruits, such 
as pears, peaches, apples, and persimmons 
thrive there. The mineral resources of the 
land include gold, silver, copper, iron, lead, 
zinc, and tungsten. 

Korea seems to have been inhabited in 
early times by two different kinds of people. 
Those in the north had come by land from 
Manchuria or regions farther west. Those 
south of the Han River resembled the Japa- 
nese, There have been many invasions of 
Korea, but all its various peoples have gradu- 
ally blended into one. 


Korea becomes a Chinese satellite 


By the sixth century в.с., a Chinese colony 
had been established in northern Korea. The 
colonists introduced Chinese methods of 


agriculture, house-building, and silk-culture 
among the less advanced Koreans. In 108 
в.с., a Chinese emperor of the Han dynasty 
conquered northwest and central Korea. In 
the following years, more Chinese colonists 
settled there, bringing with them Chinese 
writing, literature, and philosophy. 

For almost 700 years from 37 в.с. to 668 
A.D., Korea was divided into three kingdoms, 
with a Japanese-dominated strip in the south. 
These three kingdoms often fought with one 
another and with the Japanese. One side or 
another generally appealed to the Chinese 
or to the Japanese for help, so that Korean 
wars became international. Toward the end 
of the fourth century, Chinese missionaries 
brought Buddhism to Korea. During the fifth 
and sixth centuries, Korea, which had been 
the pupil of China, became in tum the 
teacher of Japan, and passed along Chinese 
culture—and Buddhism—to the Japanese. 

In the seventh century, the Japanese turned 
directly to China as a source of culture, and 
somewhat lost interest in Korea. But China's 
interest in Korea increased. Part of the 
peninsula was annexed to the T'ang empire, 
and paid tribute until the end of that dy- 
nasty. From 918 to 1392, Korea was one 
united kingdom, but a Chinese satellite. 
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JAPAN, THE 


Our first accounts of Japan are legendary 


"In the beginning, say the Japanese 
legends, ^were the gods." Two of these gods 
were commanded by their elders to create 
Japan. So, standing on the floating bridge of 
heaven, they thrust a jeweled spear into the 
ocean and held it aloft. The drops that fell 
from the spear became the sacred islands of 
Japan. This ancient legend has been the basis 
of the Japanese people's belief in the super- 
natural origin of their land. 

"Thousands of islands make up the land of 
Japan, and 600 of them are inhabited. But 
only four are of any great importance. These 
are Honshu, the main island; Shikoku, to the 
south of it; Kyushu, the southernmost of the 
four; and Hokkaido, in the north, which is 
still a frontier province. The area of Japan 
proper (not counting her recent short-lived 
empire), is somewhat less than the area of 
California. The islands have a wide range 
of climate, since part of Hokkaido is as far 
north as part of the state of Maine, and the 
southernmost tip of Kyushu is as far south 
as part of Georgia. Warm winds and ocean 
currents from the south temper the climate 
of the more southern islands, 

Japan is somewhat like England in its 
island location off the shores of a great con- 
tinent. But Japan is separated more widely 
from the mainland of Asia than is England 
from Europe. And the best ports and harbors 
of Japan lie on the eastern side of the islands, 
not on the side facing China. 

It has been said that one is seldom out of 
sight of mountains in Japan, and never more 
than 100 miles from the sea, Only about 
one-fifth of the land can be cultivated, yet 
during the greater part of its history, the 
Japanese have been mainly a farming people. 
Rice, barley, wheat and other grains, fruit, 
tea, tobacco, and mulberry trees for raising 
silkworms are Japan’s chief farm products. 
Fortunately for the Japanese, the surround- 
ing seas are abundantly stocked with fish, 
which supplement the food products of the 
land. The islands possess some minerals— 
coal, copper, antimony, sulphur, and silver. 


“LAND О ОНЕ RISING SUN" 


But these have not been enough to support 
much industry. In modern times, Japan has 
been forced to import many things to satisfy 
her industrial needs. 

The Japanese are usually considered to be 
a mixture of three peoples. First, during the 
New Stone Age, came a primitive white peo: 
ple from a region north of Manchuria. These 
people, called Ainus, were later regarded as 
the “natives” of Japan. Next, about the 
seventh century B.c., came peoples from the 
regions that are now Mongolia and Man- 
churia. Finally, Japan became the home of 
some Malay peoples who came from the 
islands and lands to the south. 

According to Japanese folklore, the first 
ruler of Japan was the Emperor Jimmu, 
whose reign began in 660 в.с. This legendary 
figure is supposed to have been the direct 
descendant of the sun goddess. Actually, not 
much is known about early times in Japan. 
More is known from the beginning of the 
fifth century, when Korea became a culture- 
bridge between China and Japan. 


How men lived in early Japan 


In early days, the Japanese were a rather 
primitive people, intensely eager to learn 
from their more advanced neighbors. Yet 
they were strongly attached to many of their 
own ways. They were already a settled 
farming people, making their living largely 
by rice-growing, aided by hunting and fish- 
ing. Some made their living as crafts- 
men, But the Japanese had no means of 
writing their native language. 

Japan, like Greece, was broken up by 
mountains into many little pockets and val- 
leys. It was not yet a strongly united nation. 
The ruling families were divided into large 
groups, loosely called clans. These clans were 
essentially military groups, and made up 0 
the aristocracy, The head of the leading clan 
we now think of as the emperor, but he rule 
largely through the other clan heads. At 
tached to many clans, and inferior to e 
were organized groups of craftsmen, which 
we would call guilds. Far beneath the mili- 
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tary men in the social scale, were the farm- 
ers and fishermen, who made up the bulk of 
the population. And at the bottom of the 
social heap were a number of slaves. 

In two ways, early Japan differed sharply 
from China. The military classes of Japan 
enjoyed high prestige. And one's social sta- 
tion in Japan was rigidly fixed by birth. A 
man was expected to follow the occupation 
of his father. 

During the fifth and sixth centuries, the 
Japanese began to learn of the civilization of 
China—largely through contacts with Korea. 
They used the Chinese characters to write 
their own language, although it was very 
different from Chinese. This method was 
difficult, but knowledge of the Chinese char- 
acters did make it easier for a small group 
of Japanese aristocrats to learn Chinese and 
to read the Chinese classics. 

Like many early peoples, the Japanese be- 
lieved that animals, sun, moon, stars, rivers, 
mountains, and other natural objects were 
all alive, and that they all possessed spirits 
which should be worshiped and given sacri- 
fices. The spirits of dead ancestors and 
ancient heroes were also worshiped. Such 
early beliefs formed the original basis of 
Shintoism, the patriotic national cult of 
Japan, which survives even today. 

In the middle of the sixth century, 
Buddhist missionaries went to Japan, and 
Buddhism was eagerly accepted by many 
Japanese. Some native leaders objected to 
the bringing in of this foreign religion and 
warned that it would arouse the wrath of 
the native gods. But Buddhism attracted 
many supporters, among them the influential 
Sogas. The Sogas were a powerful family, 
who had increased their prestige and politi- 
cal importance in a curious way. By arrang- 
ing marriages with the imperial family, the 
Sogas became related to the emperors, and 
proceeded to dominate them. 

Courtesy Museum of Fine Arts, Boston 
Illustration by a nineteenth-century Japa- 
nese artist of the legendary creation of 
Japan. The picture is precisely executed in 
Spite of its dreamlike quality. 
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Among the patrons of Buddhism in Japan 
was Shotoku Taishi, a student of Chinese 
culture. Shotoku Taishi was Crown Prince of 
the imperial family, but he served as regent 
for a Japanese empress for 28 years. During 
this time, he drew up a constitution based 
upon the political ideas of Confucius and 
made Buddhism the state religion. Shotoku 
also sent educational missions to China to 
study its laws and institutions, its art and 
philosophy. His two great aims were to 
place the government of Japan upon a moral 
basis and to increase the power of the cen- 
tral government by reducing the importance 
of the military clan leaders. 

Shotoku was handicapped in making these 
reforms by his connections with the Sogas. 
He was closely related to this family and 
depended on them for help and support. As 
a result, he succeeded in increasing the 
power of the central government only to have 
it dominated by the Sogas. After Shotoku's 
death, the Sogas barred his descendants from 
the throne and finally killed them all. But 
when they conspired to seize the imperial 
throne itself, they met with strong opposition. 
In 645, the Sogas were overthrown by a 
violent counter-conspiracy at court, and a 
period known as the Great Reform began. 


The Great Reform changes Japan 


During the Great Reform ( 645-650), the 
Japanese redoubled their efforts to acquire 
Chinese ways. Much of the Chinese bureau- 
cratic government was adopted, with a Great 
Council of 8 boards and over 100 bureaus, 
The Chinese civil-service system was also 
adopted, in part. Government officials were 
henceforth to be chosen from among the 
graduates of the imperial Japanese university, 
and their appointments were to be based on 
ability and merit. However, the manner of 
selecting these officials was undemocratic, 
Since only the sons of the nobility were ad- 
mitted to the imperial Japanese university, 
only they were eligible to government office, 

Able young men who did not belong to the 
nobility could seek advancement only in a 
military career or in the Buddhist priest- 


hood, which became increasingly powerful, 
Japan was an aristocratic nation, sharply di- 
vided into fixed classes. The small governing 
class remained far removed from the people 
and their needs. 

The Great Reform increased the power of 
the central government and, in theory, ex- 
alted the emperor. As a matter of fact, the 
imperial court, instead of being dominated 
by the Soga family, was soon dominated by 
the Fujiwara, or Wisteria, family. This name 
had been given to the Fujiwaras by the em- 
peror, in memory of the part played by the 
founder of their family in ushering in the 


5 
Great Reform. Не and the emperor had 
conspired together in a wisteria arbor to 


overthrow the Sogas. 

The Fujiwaras acquired power in much 
the same way as the Sogas—by arranging 
marriages with the imperial family and then 
dominating the emperors. Japan was still 
governed by a “power-behind-the-throne.” 


The Japanese adopt Chinese culture 


In many ways, the daily life of Japan after 
the Great Reform reflected Chinese influ- 
ence. In 710, the Japanese established a 
permanent capital at Nara, in imitation of 
the Chinese emperor's capital at Ch'ang An. 
Through the eighth and ninth centuries, the 
Japanese adapted and made their own the 
temples, gardens, houses, and palaces, the 
musical instruments, silk brocades, the poetry 
and pottery of T'ang China. The long- 
sleeved kimono which the women of the 
T'ang courts wore in their stately dances was 
adopted as the native costume in Japan. 

Late in the eighth century, the capital was 
moved from Nara to Kyoto, where it re- 
mained for more than a thousand years until 
the nineteenth century. Government offices 
which had once been filled by appointment 
among the nobility gradually became heredi- 
tary. Office-holding nobles were supported 
by grants of rice lands to be held during 
their terms of office. Those at court developed 
a life of luxury and refinement undreamed of 
in Europe at that time. The courtiers О 
Kyoto—spared the toil of the peasants who 
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supported them by work on the rice lands— 
busied themselves with endless political in- 
trigue, with contests in verse-writing, and 
with the practice of fine painting, sculpture, 
and handwriting in the Chinese manner. 
Toward the end of the ninth century, the 
Japanese developed a system of phonetic 
writing, which simplified the Chinese char- 
acters and made them easier to use in writ- 
ing Japanese. This form of writing is called 


Kana, or "borrowed signs.” Kana made it 
easier for the Japanese to write their lan- 
guage and it furthered the development ofa 
native Japanese literature. After its adop- 
tion, many Japanese tales and adventure 


stories were written. 


Feudalism arises in Japan 


Meanwhile, the bureaucratic government 
imported from China was not working well 
in Japan. For one thing, it proved top-heavy 
and burdensome in the smaller country. 
Then, too, the Chinese system had been 
merely imposed on the remains of the old 
Japanese clans. Old and powerful Japanese 
families still retained special privileges. High 
officials or members of the imperial family 
appointed some officers in the provinces 
without regard for the civil-service system. 

The more powerful families also took ad- 
vantage of their position to advance them- 
selves, Whenever possible, they had their 
lands declared tax exempt, they acquired 
new lands from less fortunate neighbors, and 
they cultivated non-rice lands, which were 
not taxable. Such measures reduced the em- 
peror's revenues, placed a greater tax burden 
on those who did pay taxes, and increased 
the power of the landholders. 

The emperor, meanwhile, was still domi- 
nated by the Fujiwaras, Many an emperor 
had a Fujiwara mother, and was controlled 
by his mother’s close relatives. He himself 
generally possessed little power and was 
overburdened with elaborate court cere- 
mony. Such an emperor could often be 
persuaded to retire at any early age. His 
young son or some other relative—often a 
mere lad—would then succeed him, and in 


turn do the bidding of his Fujiwara relatives. 

In time, the imperial government became 
weakened by luxury and corruption. It 
proved unable to wage successful war against 
the Ainus, to punish piracy, or to maintain 
order in outlying territories. The Japanese 
had been expanding into the northern parts 
of Honshu, and a strong central power was 
needed to preserve order in these new lands; 
but such power was lacking. 

Although the emperor and his court were 
given all honor, more and more power had 
passed to the large landowners. These lords 
acquired their own armed forces in order 
to defend themselves against robbers and to 
fight the natives and each other. Many of 
the lords who governed local territories had 
flocked to the central court. Meanwhile, the 
warriors left to guard and administer the 
territories received feudal grants of land and 
became masters of their own domains. Thus, 
new landowning families with independent 
armies gained importance in political life. 

The strongest of these families became 
known as the daimyos, that is, the "great 
names," of the feudal, military aristocracy. 
Thus, Japan became a loosely knit feudal 
and military state, more than 1000 years after 
China had emerged from feudalism. 

'The growing warrior class who served the 
daimyos were known as Samurai, or "those 
who serve.” Their conduct was governed by 
a code known as Bushido, or "the way of the 
warrior. This code exalted loyalty to the 
feudal lord, courage, and contempt of death. 

Bushido is still important in Japanese 
thinking. But it is only a small part of a 
stiff and elaborate code which has governed 
the daily behavior of the Japanese for cen- 
turies. The essential features of this code are 
the payment of debts, or obligations, and 
the fulfillment of duty. These obligations are 
of two kinds. The first kind a person owes 
just because he exists in society. Thus, a 
Japanese man is felt to be under obligation 
to the emperor, to his parents, his school 
teachers, and so on. It is believed that such 
obligations can never be fulfilled entirely but 
must be repaid throughout one's lifetime. 
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Courtesy Tokyo Imperial Household Museum 


A Buddhist abbot drew this caricature of court life at Kyoto. These amusing animals 
represent courtiers bearing offerings. The monkey in a high black hat is followed by his 
attendant with а parasol, a frog with a lily-pad. An elegant fox, in slippers and hat, carries 
a banner and an offering. To the right is a pilgrim fox. 


Another class of obligations includes debt 
to the world and honor to one’s name. One’s 
debt to the world requires the repayment of 
benefits or favors bestowed upon him by dis- 
tant members of his family or by anyone else. 
Such kindnesses must be repaid exactly and 
to the same person who bestowed them—or 
to his descendants or other relatives. The 
Japanese regard such payment much as West- 
erners regard the payment of a money debt. 

Honor to one’s name compels a man to 
resent and revenge personal insult, to admit 
of no failure or ignorance in his business or 
professional life, and to observe strict Japa- 
nese etiquette in daily living. Since these 
various requirements of conduct sometimes 
overlap, conflict has resulted. A man’s 
loyalty to his feudal lord, for instance, might 
conflict with his loyalty to the emperor. In 
this case, he was expected to fulfill one obli- 
gation in the usual manner and then to 
satisfy the other by committing suicide ac- 
cording to a set ritual. 


A military government is established 


During the eleventh and twelfth centuries, 
Japan was torn by civil wars, chiefly between 
its two leading military clans—the Taira and 
the Minamoto, Out of this conflict, came a 


changed form of government. In 1192, 
Yoritomo, a successful general of the Mina- 
moto clan, became shogun. This word is a 
shortened form of a long Japanese title that 
means “barbarian-subduing-general.” Other 
military dictators had held that title at vari- 
ous times, But Yoritomo set up a govem- 
ment and made himself of first importance. 

Yoritomo had been made shogun by the 
emperor, who thus recognized the results of 
battle. But he was in fact a dictator. He 
took steps at once to consolidate his power 
and to establish a government which frankly 
recognized Japan's military and feudal nature. 

The administration he set up was calle 
the bakufu, or Camp Headquarters, but in 
English it is usually known as the shoguti 
This type of government lasted in Japan unti 
the second half of the nineteenth century. 
Yoritomo established his shogunate in Kama- 
kura, in eastern Japan, where his clan, the 
Minamoto, held the greater part of its lan 

To certain provinces, Yoritomo apponi 
military governors, who were in charge s 
both military and civil affairs. In gaei 
his government was able and efficient, an 
the Kamakura law courts were highly Td 
spected. Yoritomo also introduced sweeping 
tax reforms. He appointed stewards to сег 
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tain estates which had formerly been tax 
exempt, and he gave them armed forces to 
help collect taxes. Although Yoritomo was 
not able to bring all the large estates into 
this system, he did collect enough taxes to 
place his government in a strong position. 

The shogunate did not take the place of 
the imperial court. The court remained in 
existence in Kyoto and, in theory, at least, 
the shogun continued to hold his appoint- 
ment from the emperor. In this way, the 
forms of the old government were continued 
while the new govemment actually ruled 
from Kamakura. The emperor and the im- 
perial court nobles still held social prestige. 
But the shogun was the real ruler. 


THE PEOPLES 
OF THE CHINA SEAS 


Southeast Asia, home of Malay peoples 


The Philippine Islands, the East Indies, 
French Indo-China, Thailand, the Malay 
Peninsula, and Burma lie in that part of the 
world often referred to as Southeast Asia. 
This is a colorful area, stretching over thou- 
sands of miles of jungles, mountains, plains, 
and coral seas. Much of it lies within the 
tropics. The temperature tends to be con- 
tinuously high in the lowlands, with little 
variation from one month to another. In- 
stead of seasons marked by heat and cold, 
the tropics have a dry season and a rainy 
season—in some places, two dry seasons and 
two rainy seasons in a year. During a dry 
Season, it is slightly hotter and not so wet. 
When the rains come, the heavens seem 
literally to open, and the fat drops hit the 
steaming earth with incredible fury. 

In this kind of climate, vegetation grows 
throughout the year, and growth is extremely 
rapid. The forests are jungles, so filled with 
trees and great masses of bushes and clinging 
vines that a man sometimes has to cut his 
way through them, step by step. 

Much of the land in these countries is 
mountainous, and in higher ‘altitudes, of 
course, the temperature is lower. Many of 
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the people live on the plains and cleared 
mountain slopes. The soil in the volcanic 
areas is unusually fertile, and abundant crops 
can be grown there. 

The staple food of Southeast Asia is rice. 
This region is also rich in products that all 
the world has wanted. The tea, coffee, sugar, 
cocoanut oil, and other vegetable oils, the 
spices that were so important to men of the 
sixteenth century, and the rubber, tin, and 
cinchona bark (for the making of quinine) 
that are so important today—all these prod- 
ucts are plentiful in Southeast Asia and almost 
completely lacking in Europe. Thus, in later 
times, Southeast Asia was of prime interest 
to the colonizing Western powers. 

Anthropologists believe that most of the 
peoples of the China Seas came originally 
from the region that is now southwestern 
China. These people, the Malays—a branch 
of the Mongoloid people—must have left 
their homeland many thousands of years ago 
and settled in the regions that are now 
Burma, Indo-China, and the Malay Penin- 
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sula. Other Malays traveled in small boats 
to Sumatra, Java, Borneo, and the southern 
Philippines. When they arrived, they found 
these islands already inhabited by small 
black men called Negritos. 

The Negritos were even more primitive 
than the Malays. They lived in the forests 
and jungles on roots, wild animals, and ber- 
ries. A few small groups of Negritos are 
still found in the Philippines and in the 
islands of the East Indies. They have learned 
little from the Malays and still exist much 
as their ancestors did thousands of years ago. 


Chinese and Hindus enter Malay lands 


The Malays who came to live in the lands 
around the South China Sea brought with 
them some knowledge of agriculture, so they 
were able to develop settled ways of living. 
As the centuries passed, they found them- 
selves located between two great civiliza- 
tions—the Hindu and the Far Eastern, They 
were influenced by both, and developed ways 
of life that represented a mixture of these 
two neighboring civilizations with their own 
native cultures. The eastern part of Indo- 
China was more influenced by China than 
by India. Burma, Thailand, the Indies, and 
the Malay Peninsula were more influenced 
by India than by China. In general, the 
methods of government in these Malayan 
lands came from China, and the religion and 
art from India. 

The First Emperor of China conquered 
part of the land that is now Indo-China and, 
at one time or another, ancient kingdoms in 
this region were either part of the Chinese 
empire or tributary to it. A Chinese trade 
route to Burma was established in the second 
century. 

During the third and second centuries BC, 
India had some trade with Burma, the Malay 
Peninsula, and Java. Indian traders were 
probably followed by the Buddhist mission- 
aries of King Asoka. By the first century 
after Christ, there was regular trade between 
India and Ceylon, Burma, Malaya, Java, 


Sumatra, Thailand, and Indo-China, The 
surplus goods produced by indian industries 
were traded for the minerals, spices, and 
timber of the neighboring lands. 

But the people of India were not content 
merely to trade. Their growin g civilization— 
like that of other peoples—tended to spread 
outward, Their traders and missionaries were 
followed by settlers, bent on establishing new 
homes, During the first nine centuries after 
Christ, there were several great waves of 
Indian colonization. Indian colonies were 
established along all their principal trade 
routes, some as far east as Formosa and the 
Philippine Islands. 

The people of India who went to live in 
these colonies carried their ideas with them. 
Some were Hindus and some were Buddhists. 
As the years passed by, the Indian colonies 
grew in number and in size. Some became 
kingdoms, and finally empires. By the latter 
part of the twelfth century, a powerful Bud- 
dhist empire, centered in Sumatra, united 
many parts of the Malay world. Its settle- 
ments were located so as to control the most 
important trade routes, A settlement on the 
island of Singapore—later so important ue 
the British Empire—and another at the site 
of present-day Johore, on the Malay Penin- 
sula, enabled the Sumatran rulers to collect 
tribute from all ships passing through the 
strait. Ports on either side of the Sunda 
Strait also collected tribute. 

At the height of its power, the Sumatran 
empire controlled Chola and Ceylon, to the 
west, the entire Malay Peninsula, and about 
half of Java. Its colonies in Borneo, 3H 
Philippines, and other islands gave it virtua 
control over the trade of the East Indies. 

No matter what empire was dominant, à 
certain amount of slavery existed in the lands 
of Southeast Asia, since it had been cus 
tomary there since early times. Captives taken 
in tribal wars were usually enslaved. Some 
people were.taken captive in regular slave 
raids. Criminals might be condemned to 
slavery as a punishment, And—as in many 
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lands—children might be sold into slavery : 


by poverty-stricken parents. As a result of 
wars, invasion, and slavery, the population 
of these lands became even more mixed. 

Nativé slavery was not always harsh, and 
Buddhist and Hindu teachings might be ex- 
pected to tend toward kindly treatment. But 
as trade and industry increased under Chinese 
and Hindu influence, the opportunity for 
profit from slavery also increased—and so did 
the use of slave-labor gangs. 

While the Sumatran empire was gaining 


power, Moslem traders had been taking an 
interest in the Malay world. For years the 
Arabs had been trading with the people of 
Java and Sumatra. At first, they were not 
very active in spreading their faith, but they 
became more so in later years. Thus, long 
before the Western world took an interest 
in the lands of the China Seas, their people 
were divided in religion and ways of life. 
Rich in resources, and disunited, they offered 
a prize to the ambitions of their trading and 
colonizing neighbors. 


USING WHAT YOU HAVE LEARNED 


l. What were the social classes of the early 
Japanese? What is Shintoism? Why was Bud- 
dhism first looked upon with disfavor by many 
Japanese? How did Shotoku aid its spread? 


2. What was the “Great Reform"? How were 
the following related to it? (a) Shotoku, (b) the 
Sogas, (c) Fujiwara. In what respects was the 
Chinese civil service system more democratic 
than the Japanese? What does “Kana” mean? 


3. What are the outstanding geographical char- 
acteristics of southeast Asia? What was prob- 
ably the original home of the peoples o the 
China Seas? Who were the Negritos? What areas 
of the China Seas were most strongly influenced 
by China? By India? 


4. “Korea was divided into three kingdoms . . . 
These kingdoms often fought with one an- 
other . . Опе side or another generally appealed 
to the Chinese or the Japanese for help, so that 
the Korean wars became international.” What 
modern parallels can be drawn from this quota- 
tion? What changes would make it an accurate 
description of Korea today? 


5. In your opinion, is every man "under obliga- 
tion to [his country], his parents, his school 
teachers, and so on." (p. 309)? Do you agree 
that obligations of this Rind “can never be ful- 
filled entirely and must be continuously repaid 
throughout one’s lifetime”? How much of the 
code of Bushido would you consider good for 
modern Americans? 


6. Do you know of any military men in Amer- 
ican history who could be called “Barbarian-Sub- 
duing-General," or Shogun? 1f so, list them, 
Biving reasons for your choice. 


7. Was it right, in your opinion, for the Chi- 
nese and Indians to colonize and impose their 
civilization upon less highly developed peoples 
Such as those of southeastern Asia? Why? 


8. Make a “Balance Sheet" of Chinese influence 
upon Korea. It should have two columns: (a) 
assets, or beneficial influences, and (b) liabili- 
ties, or detrimental influences. Make a second 
*Balance Sheet" of Chinese influence upon Japan. 


9. Make an oral report comparing Japanese and 
Chinese legends of creation. 


10. Report orally on one of these topics: (a) 
Shintoism, (b) The Shogunate, (c) Bushido, (d) 
Hari-Kari, (e) Japanese Writing, (f) Negritos, 
(g) Malays, (h) Java and Sumatra. 


11. Make а map of the Sumatran Empire of the 
twelfth century. 


READINGS FOR UNIT 7 


Supplementary reading on the building of 
civilization in the Far East between 200 B.C. 
and 1200 A.D. will be found in Sir George 
Dunbar, A History of India from the Earliest 
Times to the Present Day; Mary A. Nourse, The 
Four Hundred Million: A Short History of the 
Chinese; Kenneth S. Latourette, The Chinese, 
Their History and Culture; Marion M. Dilts, 
The Pageant of Japanese History; and G. Nye 
Steiger, A History of the Far East. 

You will find Volume I of T. Walter Wallbank 
and Alastair M. Taylor’s Civilization—Past and 
Present useful. John Gunther's Inside Asia de- 
scribes contemporary life in the Far East which 
may be compared with life in the earlier period. 

Some wale which discuss special aspects of 
the period include Lewis Browne, This Believing 
World; An Anthology of World Poetry, edited by 
Mark Van Doren; An Anthology of World Prose, 
edited by Carl Van Doren; and Ruth Smith, The 
Tree of Life: Selections from the Literature of 
the World’s Religions. 

The World Book Encyclopedia and Compton's 
Pictured Encyclopedia contain useful selections. 
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WAYS OF LIVING 


The Chinese slowly extended their use of 
USE OF natural resources. Coal, silver, and gold 
NATURAL were mined, and dyes were produced from 
RESOURCES minerals. Better methods of forging and 
refining metals were developed. Chinese 


Paper, block printing, and gunpowder 
USE OF were invented by the Chinese. The water 
TOOLS е) Bs. wheel made available a new source of 
AND POWER 2 е power. Improved hand tools plus vast man 
power made possible the building of tle 
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The Chinese early developed a system of 
education. Based on the study of the 
classics, this system emphasized reverence 
for old ideas rather than the search for new. 
Trade with the West brought new knowl- 


INCREASE 
OF 
KNOWLEDGE 


China was unified under the brief Ch'in 
DEVELOPMENT dynasty, which was followed by the Han, 
OF Sui, Tang, and Sung. Feudalism was 
GOVERNMENT abolished and the civil-service system 
established. Local government remained 
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Chinese society changed but little. Socia 
classes were not too rigidly fixed and E 
ing, not wealth, was most respected. "! 
Japanese society, based on the clan pu 
military classes were the most honored. Ur j 


ORGANIZATION 
OF 
SOCIETY 


WAYS OF 
DOING 
BUSINESS 


DEVELOPMENT Three religions gained many followers 
OF RELIGION in China: Buddhism, a spiritual way to 
AND peace; Taoism, originally a philosophy of 
PHILOSOPHY simplicity and quiet; and Confucianism, 


essentially a practical way of living a good 


Chinese poetry reached the height of 
its development in T'ang times, and Chi- 
nese painting during the Sung. The Sung h 
was also known for its beautiful porcelain. | 
Music continued to play an important part 314 
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troduced into Korea. The Japanese, with 7271! 

little good farm land, lived chiefly by grow- z jile { ©) 

ing rice, hunting, and fishing. They, too, TL DES MW CT 
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Great Wall. Water transportation was im- 
proved by the construction of the Grand 
Canal system and by the invention of the 


rudder. The Japanese continued to copy 
Chinese tools and techniques. 


edge of other peoples to China. As Chinese 
culture spread through Korea to Japan, 
groups of Japanese scholars were sent to 
China for training. The Japanese also 
adopted the Chinese script writing. 


important. Government in early Japan was 
based on clans, but the country was later 
unified under an emperor, as in China. As 
feudalism developed, the emperor lost 
power to military dictators called shoguns. 


der them were the farmers, fishermen, and 
slaves. Craftsmen were organized in groups 
under clan heads. Man's place in Japanese 


SM and his occupation were fixed at 
irth. 


New caravan routes increased trade be- 
tween China and the West and stimulated 
China’s industries. Metal and paper curren- 
cy became common. In Japan, the barter 
system was widespread as late as 700 A.D. 


life. In time, both Taoism and Buddhism 
acquired elaborate rites, The early Japanese 
| ре the spirits of natural objects and 
°rces. Buddhism was introduced into 
Japan in the sixth century. 


ш Chinese life. Chinese sculptors of the 

ав period produced magnificent statues 
ot Buddha. Japanese art received its chief 
Inspiration from Buddhism. 
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THE WORLD ABOUT 1550 
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The World Map and Time Chart on these pages reflect one 
of the great turning points in world history. The period known 
as Modern Times, during which men built the world as we 
know it today, was about to begin. In 1550 Western Civiliza- 
tion was taking definite shape in Europe and had already 
begun to reach across the oceans to other lands. 

In the Near East and North Africa, Moslem Civilization 
continued to decline, but Moslem rulers in India had estab- 
lished a vigorous new empire. The Byzantine Empire had 
disappeared, but the people of Eastern Europe, who had in- 
herited much of Byzantine culture, were beginning to build 
a powerful new state. The people of China, under their last 
great native dynasty, were enjoying another period of ad- 
vancing civilization. 

The native peoples of the New World had developed ad- 
vanced ways of living in much of North and South America. 
But Mayan Civilization had come to an end, and the Aztecs 
and Incas had already been conquered by the Spaniards. 
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The Modern World Takes Shape in the West 


Vast changes transformed western Europe 
in the 300 years from 1400 to 1700. And the 
transformation of Europe finally affected a 
great part of the world. One of the keys to 
that transformation was the rapid expansion 
of commerce and trade. With the growth of 
business, feudalism declined and the Middle 
Ages waned into history. Western Europeans 
built the modern world on its foundations, 

The voyages of Columbus were symbolic 
of great cultural changes taking place in 
western Europe. Men made bold voyages of 
discovery and exploration partly because of 
an awakened interest in the world about 
them and in its possibilities. This same awak- 
ened interest led to amazing new develop- 
ments. in painting, sculpture, architecture, 
and also in literature and general critical 
thought. 

The voyages of discovery and exploration 
were also closely linked to the desire for 
trade and to important social changes that 
were taking place in western Europe. For, 
the centers of commercial and political power 
were shifting westward from the Mediter- 
ranean to the Atlantic. And with this shift 
came a transformation in the daily life and 
interests of the people in western Europe. 
When the ancient centers of civilized living 
shifted from the river valleys of the Near 
East to the Mediterranean Sea, a striking 
transformation occurred. The classical civili- 
zations of ancient Greece and Rome came 
into being. When the driving interests of 
western Europeans shifted from the Mediter- 
ranean Sea to the Atlantic Ocean, a new 
period in the history of mankind began. This 


period is called the oceanic stage, and it pro- 
duced the modern world in which we live, 
European settlement of North and South 
America took place entirely within the oce- 
anic stage of human history. 

When Christopher Columbus discovered 
the New World, he was actually looking for 
à westward route to the Far East. It was the 
lure of the China seas that inspired the great 
admiral, just as it had the traders of Arabia. 
And it was to the Grand Khan of Cathay 
(China) that the Spanish sovereigns had 
given him letters of greeting. Columbus 
found the path to the East blocked by the 
American continents. But his frustration 
opened a new chapter in the history of the 
East and West alike. 

Exploration and discovery were followed 
by expansion. Portugal and Spain succeeded 
Italy as the centers of importance just as the 
Aegean islands and Greece had once suc- 
ceeded Egypt and Babylonia. Holland. 
France, and England ultimately followed 
Portugal and Spain. The activities of the 
commercial and colonizing powers led them 
to far-off Russia, to the gold coast of Africa, 
to the fabulous lands of the Far East, and 
to the still more fabulous and strange te 
tories of the New World. At the same uag 
the life and thought of Europe, its religious, 
social, economic, and political institutions, 
had begun to take on their modern shape. 
The outlines of the modern world began 
dimly to appear. It is to this exciting chapte! 
of the story of mankind that we are wo 
to turn our attention. The story is peculiarly 
our own, 
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1. The Growing Use of Capital Ushers in a New Age 


DIK 
GREAT FORTUNES HELP THE GROWTH OF BUSINESS 


The most significant change in Western 
Civilization during the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries was the tremendous increase in 
trade and commerce. The new ocean trade 
routes called for ships much larger than were 
necessary in the Mediterranean. These ships 
could carry comparatively large cargoes. 
Spices from the East and silver from the 
West; tropical woods for furniture; rugs, furs, 
and fine textiles; foods unknown to most 
Europeans—all these things and many more 
appeared in ever-increasing quantities in 
European markets, 

At first, of course, these goods could be 
purchased only by the well-to-do. But gradu- 
ally, as they became more and more com- 
mon, they came within the reach of many 
more people and added to the pleasure and 
comfort of life. The general standard of liv- 
ing, primitive as it might appear to us, was 
luxurious compared to what it had been only 
a few generations earlier. 

The growth of trade and commerce, and 
the accompanying rise in the standard of liv- 
ing, were made possible largely by the 
growing use of capital in business. This cap- 
ital was supplied, at first, by a few rich men. 


“Merchant princes” engage in far-flung busi- 

ness ventures 

The first men to acquire large amounts of 
capital were groups of Italian merchants 
formed into partnerships. The most success- 
ful and best known group was controlled by 
the Medici family. The Medici made their 
money by engaging in a vast array of com- 
mercial enterprises. Whenever they believed 
that some product could be bought cheaply 
in one place and sold at a good profit in 
another, they plunged in, They bought wool 
in England and spices in the East. As their 
business developed, they set up branches in 
Many trading centers, such as Bruges, in 


Flanders, Frequently, they found themselves 
with more money than they could profitably 
use in trading ventures. They discovered 
that it was possible to make money by buy- 
ing and selling currency of various kinds— 
that is, by what we call foreign exchange. 

The Fugger family of Augsburg also built 
up their fortune through trade. Augsburg 
was one of the south German cities through 
which the rich trade with Italy flowed on its 
way to the Alpine passes. Soon the Fuggers 
had agents scattered over the world and 
more capital than they could use in com- 
merce. They believed that by investing 
money in machinery the silver mines of Bo- 
hemia could be made to produce far more 
silver. They leased the mines from the Holy 
Roman Emperor, who was also king of Bo- 
hemia, and increased the production greatly. 

In France, there appeared a great merchant 
who operated as an individual. Jacques 
Coeur probably got his first capital by 
stealing from the royal mint of which he 
was the director. Then he bought ships and 
started to compete with the Italians in the 
profitable trade to Alexandria, The Medici, 
the Fuggers, and Jacques Coeur were unusu- 
ally successful, and operated on a large scale. 
After the fourteenth century the trading 
centers of Europe contained many capitalists. 


Atlantic sea trade supplants the Mediter- 

ranean 

The Medici, the Fuggers, and Jacques 
Coeur belonged to the commercial world 
of the Middle Ages. They thought in terms 
of the trade between Italy and Syria and 
Alexandria and of the routes from Italy to 
Flanders and north Germany, But late in 
the fifteenth century, the Portuguese dis- 
covered the route to the Spice Islands around 
the Cape of Good Hope (see picture-map, 
pp. 854-855). Their ships sailed to the East 
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Indies and returned to Lisbon loaded with 
spices апа other valuable Eastern goods, To 
Lisbon came the ships of the traders of north- 
ern Europe. They came from the north Ger- 
man towns, Bremen, Hamburg, and Liibeck, 
but especially from Bruges, Antwerp, and 
Amsterdam. Antwerp became the great com- 
mercial center of northern Europe. 

In the sixteenth century, two political 
events—the temporary combination of Spain 
and Portugal in one kingdom and the revolt 
of the Low Countries against Spain—shifted 
the leadership in commerce from Antwerp to 
Amsterdam. Antwerp remained Spanish ter- 
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ritory, and relied for her Eastern goods n 
the Portuguese trade with the East. But the 
Dutch, who were in rebellion against Spain, 
resolved to seek the source of spices them- 
selves. The Portuguese were excellen ч 
plorers, but inefficient merchants. Their tr E e 
with the East was a government monopo y: 
The Dutch built better ships and sailed HN. 
more efficiently. Soon they had captured 
best part of the trade with the Spice Islan £ 
Their only serious rivals were the English. 
In the seventeenth century, new ори 
tunities appeared in distant lands. Es. 
were furs to be found in the forests of Nor 
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America; tobacco was grown in the Virginia 
settlements; sugar, ivory, and gold could be 
obtained along the west coast of Africa, The 
Dutch, the English and, to a lesser extent, 
the Portuguese and the French engaged 
actively in all these new ventures. The Medi- 
terranean Sea, the great center of ancient and 
medieval trade, had become a by-path. The 
big profits were to be made in oceanic com- 
merce, Hence, the countries with ports on 
the Atlantic replaced Italy in commercial 
importance—and also in power and influence. 


Joint-stock companies use the funds of many 
investors 

This new trade with distant regions re- 
quired far more capital than the older types 
of business. The voyages were long and the 
investment in each one was correspondingly 
heavy. Moreover, trade with the Spice islands 
needed permanent posts along the route and, 
in the East Indies, troops to guard the posts 
and warships to protect the merchant vessels, 
All this called for far more capital than a 
single merchant or even a small group of 
partners could command. 

English merchants had been operating in 
organizations called companies since the four- 
teenth century. One company had the mo- 
nopoly of shipping raw wool to the continent. 
Another had the monopoly of exporting Eng- 
lish woolen cloth to northern Europe. These 
companies were simply groups of merchants 
who did their trading as individuals. They 
Were bound by certain company rules, which 
helped to meet the company’s costs. 

In the sixteenth century, many companies 
of this sort were founded to carry on com- 
merce along the new oceanic routes. The 
most famous were the Dutch and the English 
East India companies. By the seventeenth 
century, a new type of company had ap- 
peared—the so-called joint-stock company, 
which was the forerunner of the modern 
corporation. A group of men contributed 
capital to form a company, the company 
itself did the trading, and the profits were 
divided among the contributors according to 
the amount each one had invested. Thus, 
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This Gothic-style City Hall was built in 
Brussels, Belgium, in the early fifteenth cen- 
tury. Such town and guild halls indicate a 
prosperous center of commerce. 


by pooling their capital, it became easy for 
landowners, courtiers, lawyers, and others 
who were not merchants to share in com- 
mercial enterprise. The profits of such enter- 
prises, and the risks as well, were shared by 
hundreds of people instead of by the wealthy 
few. By the end of the seventeenth century, 
most of the great companies had become 
joint-stock companies. 


Increased production changes guilds and the 

labor system 

The guilds of the Middle Ages were or- 
ganized to supply a limited amount of goods 
for a relatively fixed demand. As trade in- 
creased, the demand for certain types of 
goods increased. Some guilds could take 
care of these new needs by enlarging their 
production. Theoretically, it would have 
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been possible to increase production by 
simply having more master craftsmen and 
more small shops. But the masters who ran 
the guilds wanted the added profits for them- 
selves. Hence, as we have seen (p. 242), 
they increased the number of apprentices but 
kept the number of masters about the same. 

In general however, the guilds found it 
difficult to meet the needs of the growing 
industries, chiefly because their regulations 
hindered changes in manufacturing methods 
and improved machinery. As early as the 
thirteenth century, the guilds had opposed 
the use of water power for fulling cloth, a 
process of shrinking and thickening the 
fabric. This process had therefore largely 
moved to the country, outside the jurisdic- 
tion of the guilds. In the lines where changes 
were few the guilds held their own, but 
where new methods were required they lost 
their position. As the influence of the guilds 
began to decline, it became easier for a man 
with money and initiative to get into busi- 


ness, whether he belonged to a guild or not, 

Perhaps the most important development 
in industry was the growth of the "putting- 
out” system. This system was worked out 
by merchants who wanted more goods to sell. 
The Medici in Florence would buy wool, pay 
spinners to make it into thread, pay weavers 
to make the thread into cloth, and then sell 
the cloth. As the spinners and weavers 
worked at home, no factories appeared, but 
large numbers of people became essentially 
employees of the merchants. This system 
spread rapidly over Europe. In the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, it was the usual 
way of arranging the production of cloth. 
In England, little villages where the guilds 
had no authority developed into prosperous 
wool-towns. Rich merchants collected wool 
from the farms, had it processed in these 
towns, and then marketed the cloth in Eng- 
land or exported it. Much the some organ- 
ization was used for the manufacture of silk 
and silk cloth in Italy and France. 


CAPITAL, THE STATE, AND SOCIETY 
FACE NEW PROBLEMS 


Just as the slow change from a land econ- 
omy to a money economy had weakened the 
feudal system in the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries, so the invasion of commerce 
and industry by capital in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries brought about many 
changes in men's lives. By helping the kings, 
it continued to aid the political revolution 
brought about by their rise to power. By 
hastening the growth of the middle-class as 
the most powerful group in society, it con- 
tinued the social revolution. 


Capital and the state aid one another 


From the time trade and industry had 
begun to revive in Europe, the business men 
and the kings had aided each other in their 
rise to power (p. 248). As capital became 
concentrated in larger and larger amounts, 
first in the hands of a relatively small num- 
ber of men and later in the hands of the 


rapidly growing middle class, the kings real- 
ized the great extent to which their power 
depended upon the prosperity of this class. 
They were therefore anxious to promote its 
interests. Thus, as central governments be- 
came stronger, the kings began to aid and 
protect business and trade. And as nations 
grew in power, and as the merchants of one 
country began to compete with those of 90 
other country for business and for foreign 
markets, the various national governments 
all sought to protect and further the interest 
of their own “nationals.” In such ways, the 
interests of the growing middle class and i 
increasingly powerful national governmen 
were closely allied. 


; » 
The states seek national prosperity by 726 
lating business 
i ject 
In regulating business, the chief D 
of a national government was to make 
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nation prosperous, and thus more 
powerful, in relation to other nations. One 
way to do tbis was to further the prosperity 
of the nation's leading business men. The 
more prosperous they became, the greater 
the taxes the government could collect. 

To help their own business men, most of the 
new national governments passed laws regu- 
lating exports and imports. The purpose of 
these laws was to encourage a "favorable bal- 
ance of trade"—that is, to make sure that the 
nation's business men exported more goods 
than they imported. Thus, more money would 
come into the nation than would leave it. 

Another way of maintaining a favorable 
balance of trade was to establish colonies, as 
Spain and Portugal did in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, and as England, France, and Holland 
did in the seventeenth. The trade with these 
colonies could be managed to benefit the 
mother country. For example, manufactured 
goods could be traded for whatever valuable 
raw materials a colony produced. These raw 
materials could then be turned into finished 
goods and sold to other countries at a profit. 
The colony itself was usually forbidden to 
trade, at least in some products, with any 
nation except the mother country. 

At this time, the right to carry on trade 
was not considered to be a natural right of 
every citizen. Rather it was considered a 
privilege—one that could be granted by the 
government as it saw fit. Many national 
governments granted this privilege in the 
form of monopolies. Organizations of mer- 
chants were often given exclusive rights to 
trade in some rich area. As trade with the 
Far East opened up, for example, England, 
France, and Holland granted charters to 
companies of merchants for exclusive de- 
velopment of trade in specified areas. 

Since no state can sell more goods than it 
buys unless it has flourishing industries, most 
of the new governments encouraged manu- 
facturing as well as foreign trade. Monopo- 
lies were often granted to business men or 
guilds which seemed best able to produce 
goods that a state could export in quantity— 
or that it needed to prepare for war. A gov- 
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ernment might even grant subsidies, that is, 
gifts of money or property, to aid in estab- 
lishing and carrying on a business that was 
considered of value to the nation. 


Capital begins to change society 


The accumulation and use of capital was 
furthering,not only the political revolution, 
but also the social revolution. A basic cause 
of the social revolution was a change in the 
nature of wealth itself. As the system of 
feudal contracts began to break down (p. 
243), the nobles lost their inherited right to 
command the labor of peasants. Money 
became the chief form of wealth, and those 
who had money had also the power to 
command the services of other men. Thus, 
while the nobles were losing their political 
power to the kings, they were sharing their 
economie power with the makers of money— 
the middle class. For the time being, the 
business men did not demand political con- 
trol but were content to support whoever 
furthered their interests. The interests of the 
crown coincided with the interests of busi- 
ness. The interests of the nobles were hostile 
to both. 

The second basic cause of the social revo- 
lution was the introduction of capital into 
industry. By the end of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, conditions in industry were entirely 
different from those which had prevailed 
under the guild system. No longer could 
every journeyman and apprentice expect 
someday to be a master and employ his own 
apprentices. No longer was the master a 
person who had been an apprentice in his 
youth. A barrier had arisen between em- 
ployer and employee, especially in the large 
industries created by capital Many of the 
capitalist employers had never themselves 
been laborers. The great majority of the 
workers were unorganized, uneducated, un- 
represented in government—without the pro- 
tection of the guilds, and without the capital 
which was the source of power in this new 
society. Since most workers at that time 
were paid so poorly that they were unable to 
save money, they had little hope of ever 
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bettering their condition. The capitalist sys- 
tem, by vastly increasing the amount of 
wealth in the world, was beginning to pro- 
vide a more abundant life for many people. 
But it also created new social and political 
problems, the solution of which was not easy. 


Today, the benefits of capitalism have pene- 
trated every class of society in much of the 
Western World, and it has created the high- 
est standard of living the world has ever 
known. Not all of its problems, however, 
have yet been completely solved. 


USING WHAT YOU HAVE LEARNED 


l. Identify each of the following: 
"putting-out" system foreign exchange Fugger 
joint-stock company master craftsman guild 
favorable balance of “fulling” 

trade Medici 


2. Indicate how each of the following was re- 
lated to the growing use of capital: 


Cape of Good Hope middleclass ^ Lisbon 
Jacques Coeur subsidies Bohemia 
Spice Islands Augsburg 


8. What countries replaced Italy as the “com- 
mercial center” of Europe? Why? What coun- 
tries became the З rivals for trade with 
distant lands such as the Spice Islands? 


4. Explain how joint-stock companies, medieval 
guilds, and early English companies differed. 


5. Why did the kings of this era: (a) support 
the middle class, (b) encourage colonization, 
(c) grant exclusive trade rights to certain com- 
panies, and (d) grant subsidies to certain busi- 
nesses? 


6. "The most significant change in Western 
Civilization during the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries was the tremendous increase in trade 
and commerce.” What do you consider the most 
significant change during: (a) the twentieth 
century, (b) your lifetime? Why? Is it probable 
that a historian 500 years hence might say of us. 
“Their standard of living, primitive as it might 
appear to us, was luxurious compared to what it 
had been only a few generations earlier"? Ех. 
plain your answer. 


7. Arrange the six commodities—spices, furs, 
tobacco, sugar, ivory, gold—in the order in which 
you think the western European nations should 
have been most anxious to obtain them, Defend 
your arrangement. 


8. Was it right, in your opinion, for the western 
European nations to fight for control of trade 
with the East? If you had been the king of 
France, for example, would you have tried to 
usurp the English, Dutch, and Spanish monop- 
olies? State your reasons. 


9. Why was the growing use of capital and 
the shift of power and influence in Europe to the 
advantage or disadvantage of: (a) a master 
craftsman, (b) a journeyman, (c) an apprentice, 
(d) a part owner of a joint-stock company, (e) 
an Italian merchant, (f) a Portuguese merchant? 
Give your opinion of these statements: (1) We 
should. always strive for and welcome the great- 
est good for the greatest number, and (2) The 
Southern cotton picker should welcome the use 
of the mechanical picker. 


10. “... the countries with ports on the Atlantic 
replaced Italy in commercial importance and al- 
so in power and influence.” Do you know of 
any comparable shifts in recent times? 


11. By class discussion determine if the follow- 
ing is an accurate description of nations today: 
"In regulating business the chief object of a 
national government was to make its nation more 
prosperous, and thus more powerful, in relation 
to other nations. One way to do this was to 
further the prosperity of the nation's leading 


business men." 


12. Make a chart entitled "Luxuries—Then and 
Now.” In two columns, labeled “1500” and “To- 
day," compare, using Sketches or pictures, the 
western European idea of luxury in 1500 with 
our own, 


18. Make a chart to illustrate how medieval 
capitalists, such as the Fuggers and Medicis, ап 
modern capitalists, such as the Fords, Rocke- 
fellers and Du Ponts, differ in methods of making 
and investing money, Use the chart as a guide 
for a floor talk, 


14. Rewrite, as a description of the world of 
today, the section of the preceding chapter: 
“The states seek national prosperity by regulat- 
ing business.” Read what you have written 
aloud to find whether the class agrees. 


15. Debate with another member of the class 
on the subject: Resolved: That His Majesty the 
King houla by royal decree abolish the putting- 
out system. Assume the roles of a master a 
man of the weavers’ guild and a capitalist wh? 
makes his money through the putting-out system: 
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2. New Ideas Shape Western Civilization 


We 


Many important changes which took place 
in Western Civilization between 1400 and 
1600 were the result of new ideas. The earli- 
est of these ideas were the creation of a 
movement called the Renaissance, which had 
started in Italy as early as the fourteenth 
century. As we have seen, Italy was more 
advanced economically than the rest of Eu- 
rope. Flourishing industry and commerce 
had led to large accumulations of capital 
that were being used for banking operations. 
The cities of Italy and many individual citi- 
zens were extremely rich. Moreover, the 
Italian merchants and bankers traveled to 
gain new points of view. They had made 
their money in ways that would have been 
considered dubious, if not actually illegal 
and immoral, by medieval churchmen. But 
these ways had involved the willingness to 
take great risks and to search aggressively 
for profits. 

Such men felt that they were the masters 
of this world and that it was a good world; 
they tended to become absorbed in it. In 
short, while formally they were Christians, 
they did not worry much about the teachings 


of the church and were only mildly interested 
in the life to come. 

This point of view was close to that of 
classical times, and the men of fourteenth- 
century Italy turned to the past for their 
inspiration. Renaissance means rebirth, or 
awakening, and it refers to the rebirth of 
classical culture. The literature and art of 
Greece and Rome were actively studied and 
copied. Moreover, the men of the Renais- 
sance attempted to revive the spirit, as well 
as the forms, of classical art. The ideas of 
the Renaissance were old in one sense; they 
were those of pagan Greece and Rome. But 
they were new to fourteenth-century Italy. 
And when men begin to think along new 
lines, they are not likely to confine themselves 
to any one set of ideas. Hence, while the 
Renaissance itself was simply a revival of 
ancient culture, it led rapidly to the creation 
of entirely new ideas. For example, the 


‘Renaissance artist, Leonardo da Vinci, spent 


much time measuring the proportions of 
ancient statues, but he also studied anat- 
omy and made fundamental discoveries in 
mechanics. 


THE HUMANISTS ADVANCE NEW IDEAS 


The city-states of Italy were not only ex- 
tremely wealthy, they were fiercely competi- 
tive. They desired intensely to outdo one 
another in constructing beautiful public 
buildings and decorating them with sculp- 
ture and paintings. 

High churchmen, princes, nobles; and rich 
merchants desired and could afford magnifi- 
cent palaces. They could also afford to sup- 
port writers and scholars. Thus, the wealth 
of Italy, combined with the pride of the 
cities and individuals, made it possible for 
many scholars, writers, artists, and architects 
to live well. These conditions favored the 
acceptance of many kinds of new ideas, such 
as those of the humanists. 


The idea of “liberal education” spreads 
among the upper classes 


The men of the Middle Ages had been in- 
terested in only one kind of education— 
what we call professional and technical train- 
ing. The humanists disagreed with this point 
of view. As we have seen (p. 262), they 
believed that the knowledge of how men 
should live in this world could be found in 


the works of the ancient writers. Everyone 


who wanted to live more fully should be 
able to read them for himself. Hence, the 
study of the Latin and Greek languages and 
literature was essential. This was a “liberal” 
education—the proper one for a “free” man. 
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The Medici-Riccardi Palace. From this 
beautiful home the Medici family for a 
time ruled Florence. It represents the tran- 
sition from medieval fortress to great city 
house. What Roman influence can you find 
in the structural details? 


The humanists did not, however, think 
that a knowledge of Greek and Latin and an 
understanding of the works in these lan- 
guages was a complete education. They had 
discovered the Greek ideal of the perfect 
man and they wished to follow it. They 
wanted men's bodies made strong and active 
by physical exercises. They also wanted to 
learn the arts that made life more varied and 
pleasant—singing, dancing, and playing mu- 
sical instruments. 

The humanists were not democratic, It 
never occurred to them that all men could 
live well and happily. Only people with 
money and leisure could afford to be well 
educated. They thought of their education 


as suitable for the upper classes, for gentle- 
men and ladies. But notice that the ladies 
were included, The humanists believed that 
it was just as important for a rich and noble 
woman to know how to live the fullest pos- 
sible life as it was for a rich and noble man. 

By the middle of the fifteenth century, 
humanism had become fashionable in Italy. 
Popes, cardinals, princes, nobles, and rich 
merchants collected libraries and supported 
the scholars who studied in them. Many rich 
and powerful men became scholars them- 
selves. Every Italian who could afford it 
gave his children a humanistic education. 
Before long, this fashion spread to other parts 
of Europe. The Duke de Berry, brother of 
the French king, collected a library that be- 
came the foundation of the French National 
Library, and the king of England’s brother, 
the Duke of Gloucester, bought the books 
that formed the beginning of the library of 
Oxford University. By the early sixteenth 
century, northern Europe had many noted 
humanists, and many sons and daughters of 
noble families were receiving 2 humanistic 
education, 


Great literature is written in the new national 
languages 


When the men of the Renaissance began to 
write serious and learned works in their own 
languages, they sometimes found that these 
languages did not have the right words 6 
express their ideas accurately. When this 
happened, they often borrowed from Latin 
and sometimes even from Greek. 

The English language, which had its start 
in Anglo-Saxon, had already borrowed d 
words from other tongues and had change 
greatly by the time Chaucer, in the four 
teenth century, wrote his charming C 
bury Tales (p. 262). Most of the borrowe 
words had come from Norman French, for 
that had been the language of the ruling 
classes in England for some time after its 
conquest by William the Conqueror. During 
the Renaissance, English writers borrowe 
still more words—this time mostly from Latin, 
and gave them English forms. Feeling, for 
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instance, is an old Anglo-Saxon word, but 
the more learned sensation is borrowed from 
Latin. Today, words of Latin origin form 
a large part of our English vocabulary. 

French writers also borrowed some Latin 
words. Their borrowing is less noticeable, 
because French itself came from Latin, The 
Germans, on the other hand, made new Ger- 
man words or gave new meanings to old ones. 

While the humanists believed that a knowl- 
edge of Latin was the foundation of a sound 
education, they did not think that all writing 
should be done in Latin. Petrarch, who is 
often called the first of the humanists, and 
Boccaccio, master of the short story (p. 262), 
both wrote in their native Italian, As human- 
ism spread throughout Europe, literature 
began to be written also in French, Spanish, 
and English. Thus, as Latin gradually 
ceased to be a living language, the great 
"national" literatures began to develop. 

Each of the great nations of modern 
Europe has had its “classical” age in liter- 
ature-a time when many of its greatest 
writers appeared. This great age nearly al- 
ways corresponded with other notable 
achievements. The classical age in Italian 
literature-the age of Dante, Petrarch, and 
Boccaccio—was between the thirteenth and 
sixteenth centuries, when the Italian cities 
were prosperous, independent centers of 
learning and art. In the sixteenth century, the 
Italian cities lost their independence and 
prosperity, and Italian literature declined. 

In the sixteenth and early seventeenth 
centuries, Spain was the leading state in 
Europe, and this was also the great age of 
Spanish literature. The greatest of all Spanish 
writers was Cervantes, who wrote an im- 
mortal book, Don Quixote. A satire on the 
fantastic, “quixotic” ideas of honor and chiv- 
alry then cherished by the Spanish nobility, 
this book is a classic of world literature. 

After the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, France displaced Spain as the most 
powerful nation in Europe, and French liter- 
ature reached its greatest heights. This was 
the age of Pascal, scientist, mathematician, 
Christian mystic, and one of the greatest 
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“Man in a Red Cap” by Titian is a most suc- 
cessful portrayal of the ideal type of aristo- 
cratic Renaissance man. 


masters of French prose; of Moliére, whose 
comedies are masterpieces of wit and satire; 
of Comeille and Racine, whose tragedies are 
still regarded by Frenchmen and many others 
as the perfection of poetic expression, 

The latter half of the sixteenth century was 
one of the most glorious periods in English 
history. Under her great monarch, Queen 
Elizabeth, England had risen from a posi- 
tion of insecurity and comparative insig- 
nificance to one of power and great influence 
in Europe. Englishmen had become ag- 
gressively patriotic. They had good reason 
to be proud of their country and their queen. 
And their pride was expressed in the great 
national literature, which flourished at that 
time. 

The Elizabethan Age was the age of 
Spenser, Ben Jonson, and Marlowe. And it 
was the age of William Shakespeare. Like 
Spenser, whose epic poem, the Faerie Queene, 
sings the praise of England and Elizabeth, 
Shakespeare glorified his native land. The 
following lines from Richard II are perhaps 
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the most perfect expression of an Elizabethan 
Englishman's love of country: 


This royal throne of kings, this scepter'd isle, 

This earth of majesty, this seat of Mars, 

This other Eden, demi-paradise; 

This fortress built by Nature for herself 

Against infection and the hand of war; 

This happy breed of men, this little world, 

This precious stone set in the silver sea 

Which serves it in the office of a wall, 

Or as a moat defensive to a house 

Against the envy of less happier lands; 

This blessed plot, this earth, this realm, this 
England. 


Shakespeare showed the typical Renais- 
sance interest in man and the world about 
him. His plays are deeply concerned with 
man’s personality, passions, and problems, 
and cover a wide range of human emotions 
and experience, Perhaps his most extraor- 
dinary quality was his ability to impart a 
universal truth to every character and every 
action, which makes them still seem real 
today. Shakespeare so dignified the English 
speech that it could stand comparison with 
ancient Latin. 


Men seek new answers to old questions 


Renaissance thinkers turned from the es- 
tablished Christian tradition, as found in the 
Bible, the teachings of the church, the writ- 
ings of the early church fathers, and the 
works of the great scholastics, and sought 
their inspiration in other sources. It was 
thus inevitable that they would often find 
new answers to old questions. These answers 
were not always ones that we would accept 
today. 


A Florentine named Niccolò Machiavelli, 


for example, wrote a book on government, 
called The Prince. In the Middle Ages, a. 
prince had been thought of as one appointed 
by God to rule according to His divine will, 
Machiavelli believed that the first duty of 
the prince was to work for the good of his 
people. His reason and knowledge would 
tell him what would best serve this end. But 
to work for the good of one’s own people, he 
believed, involved working against other 
rulers. Often, in fact, the people themselves 
were not wise enough to know what was best 
for them. Hence, the prince had to be clever 
and ruthless to maintain his position against 
his outside enemies and also against those 
within his state. Conventional rules of moral- 
ity were not to hinder him in securing his 
chief end—the good of his people. Machia- 
velli believed that the chief need of Italy was 
to be unified under a strong government, and’ 
his model prince, Cesare Borgia, was a man 
who he hoped might succeed in doing this. 

Another Italian scholar, Lorenzo Valla, 
questioned some of the beliefs of the church. 
He declared that the Donation of Constantine 
was not authentic. This was an ancient docu- 
ment which described various gifts which, it 
was claimed, had been made to the bishops 
of Rome by the Roman emperor. Certain 
claims of the popes had been based on the 
Donation of Constantine, but a great cardinal 
of the church had anticipated Valla in rec- 
ognizing the unauthentic nature of this docu- 
ment. Valla also criticized the Latin trans- 
lation of the New Testament. He also 
condemned the monasteries as harmful, since 
they removed so many people from active 
life in the world. 


FREEDOM OF THOUGHT BRINGS NEW LIFE TO SCIENCE; 


INVENTION, AND ART 


As the ideas of the humanists became fash- 
ionable throughout Europe, they began to 
change many men's way of living. A new 
freedom of thought had come into the world. 
More and more men dared to think for them- 
selves, to attack their problems with zest 


IN THE RENAISSANCE 


and courage. They began to enjoy life and 
to do everything they could to make it рес 
ant and satisfying. This new outlook helpe 
bring about the beginning of modern science 
and the flowering of one of man's greatest 
periods of artistic expression. 
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Use of the scientific method. marks the be- 
ginning of modern science 


The belief that all knowledge could be 
found in books already written tended to pre- 
vent advances in science. But as soon as men 
began to question accepted solutions to their 
problems, they made important discoveries. 
Among the men who furthered the cause of 
inquiry was the Italian painter and sculptor, 
Leonardo da Vinci, who was born in 1452. 
Some of Leonardo's scientific interests, such 
as the study of anatomy, were connected with 
his work as an artist, but others had no con- 
nection with art. He made careful studies 
of physica! phenomena, such as the behavior 
of falling bodies and the motion of water. He 
predicted that someday men would learn to 
fly in the air like birds, and he even drew a 
picture of a flying machine. 

Leonardo was particularly interested in the 
practical use of scientific knowledge. He 
planned canals, built fortifications, and in- 
vented new and better ways of making many 
different things, such as cannon, needles, 
screws, and coins. He advanced the im- 
portant idea that there were basic mechan- 
ical principles that could be used in making 
many different kinds of machines. Roller- 
bearings, for example, reduce friction and 
thus make machines work more easily. Leo- 
nardo wrote few books, but he kept a note- 
book in which he entered all his ideas and 
conclusions, with many sketches. 

Some years after Leonardo made his 
studies of anatomy, physics, and mechanics, 
Nicolaus Copernicus (1478-1543) laid the 
foundations of modern astronomy. Copernicus 
lived in Poland and was educated in Italy. 
He was a Catholic priest, and his great work 
On the Revolutions of the Celestial Spheres 
was dedicated to Pope Paul HI. He studied 
the works of the ancient writers and the 
astronomical tables drawn up by the Greeks 
and the Arabs. Finally, he came to the con- 
clusion that the planets and the earth re- 
volved around the sun. 

Through this conclusion, Copernicus cre- 
ated an intellectual revolution. According to 


traditional science the sun and planets re- 
volved about the earth. Christians were 
taught that God had made the earth and the 
whole universe for man. The earth was the 
center of the universe, and man the reason 
for its existence. If the earth was but one of 
several planets revolving about ‘the sun, it 
could not be the center of the universe, and 
the dignity and importance of man were thus 
greatly reduced. The new theory was there- 
fore considered dangerous and the first op- 
position came from Protestant theologians for 
Biblical reasons. Copernicus died before the 
church took any official action. 

In 1620, Catholic authorities pointed out 
their objection to nine lines in Copernicus’: 
book in which the sun-centered system is rep- 
resented as certain. But an Italian mathema- 
tician and scientist, Galileo, by means of an 
improved telescope, made discoveries which 
confirmed the theory of Copernicus. In a 
popular book called Dialogue on the Two 
Principal Systems of the World, Galileo not 
only set forth this theory but made fun of 
those who would not accept it. He was ac- 
cordingly summoned before the Inquisition 
at Rome and was condemned for teaching 
the Copernican theory despite his promise 
not to do so. Although the church did not 
condemn the Copernican system, it did ob- 
ject to Galileo’s teaching of it. 

Galileo was interested in mechanics as well 
as in astronomy.. In his time, scientists were 
discussing the question of whether Aristotle's 
theory of falling bodies was true. Just what 
Aristotle’s theory was, is not entirely clear, 
but Galileo took it to mean that a 10-pound 
ball of iron, for example, would fall 10 times 
as fast as а 1-pound ball. 

We do not know whether Galileo experi- 
mented with falling bodies, but others did. 
А scientist named Stevinus gives us the fol- 
lowing account: 


The experiment against Aristotle is like this: 
"Take two balls of lead (as Jean Brotius ... 
and I formerly did), one ball 10 times the 
other in weight; and let them go together 
from a height of 30 feet down to a plank 
below: you will clearly perceive that the 
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but the sentence was not enforced. 


lighter will fall on the plank, not 10 times 
more slowly, but so equally with the other 
that the sound of the two in striking will 
seem to come back as one single report, 


On the basis of such experiments, Galileo 
was able to work out the mathematical law 
of falling bodies, one of the basic laws of 
modern mechanics. 

Leonardo da Vinci, Copernicus, Stevinus, 
and Galileo should be remembered not alone 
for what they did but for the way in which 
they did it. The men of ancient times be- 
lieved that the way to obtain knowledge was 
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Galileo before the Inquisition where he was forced to 
deny his belief in the Copernican theory. The Inquisition 
sentenced Galileo to serve an indefinite term in prison 


to reason carefully from accepted principles 
and a limited amount of observation, and 
then to put their ideas in logical order. 

The men of the Renaissance, on the other 
hand, were eager for new ideas—including 
ideas of the ancient world, which were no 
to them. They often looked beyond time- 
honored principles, and did not accept them 
as true merely because they had seemed E 
factory to older generations, and appeare 
to be true in view of limited observation an 
analysis. They believed in basing their ideas 
on general principles, but they wished to be 


sure that these principles were valid and in 
accord with the facts as they understood 
them. They therefore placed great emphasis 
on obtaining facts from experiments and 
observation. So far as possible, they tried to 
express what they learned about nature in 
mathematical terms. 

This new method of obtaining knowledge 
was made widely known through the writ- 
ings of a brilliant Englishman, Francis Bacon, 
who was born in 1561. Bacon predicted that 
a great new body of knowledge could be 
built up through the use of this method, 
which has since come to be known as the 
scientific method. 

By the middle of the seventeenth century, 
many people, wearied with the wars of re- 
ligion (pp. 341-342), had begun to feel that 
the hope of mankind lay in the discoveries 
of science. One evidence of this new interest 
was the founding of scientific societies. The 
most important of these societies were: the 
Royal Society of London (1662); the Royal 
Academy of Science at Paris (1666); and the 
Royal Academy of Science at Berlin (1700). 

Much of our present-day Western Civiliza- 
tion is based on knowledge of the materials 
and forces of nature which men have ob- 
tained by using the scientific method. This 
knowledge has placed vast power in the 
hands of men, How to use our power con- 
structively, for the good of all, is one of the 
unsolved problems of the modern world. 


Printing and other great inventions of the 
Renaissance 


Leonardo da Vinci was not the only man 
of the Renaissance who was interested in the 
practical applications of scientific knowledge. 
Many inventions were bringing about gradual 
changes in the way people worked and lived. 
Some of these changes were for the better, 
but others were not. In the fourteenth cen- 
tury, for example, the first use of water 
power to operate the bellows in a blast 
furnace made possible greatly increased pro- 
duction of iron. The invention of the cannon 
in 1824, on the other hand, made war more 
destructive than it had ever been. 


One of the most important inventions of 
the fifteenth century was the turret windmill 
which would revolve to face the wind. Tw A 
made possible the development of the wind- 
mill as an important source of power, espe- 
cially in Holland and Belgium where the 
winds blow strongly and steadily. The use 
of wind power enabled the Dutch to reclaim 
and use much rich farm land. In the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, the Low Countries 
became the most important power-producing 
center in Europe. Through their mills passed 
grain from the farms of western Europe, 
wood from the forest lands along the Baltic, 
and spices from the Far East. 

Such inventions sooner or later affected the 
lives of most Europeans. Other inventions 
made life easier or more comfortable mainly 
for the rich. The use of glass windows and 
chimneys, for example, made houses far more 
livable, but not everyone could afford them. 
The coming into general use of mechanical 
clocks made life more regulated if not more 
pleasant. 

By far the most important invention of 
Renaissance times was that of printing from 
movable type. Without it, the new ideas of 
the Renaissance would probably have had 
little effect on European civilization, or their 
effect would have been long delayed. Ideas 
and knowledge were then spread chiefly by 
books. In the early Middle Ages, books were 
few and expensive. By the end of the four- 
teenth century, they had become cheaper 
and more plentiful. But as long as books 
had to be copied by hand, one at a time, 
they were comparatively rare and expensive. 

All this was changed when movable type 
came into use. The Chinese had learned how 
to print from movable type as early as the 
eleventh century, and had used block print- 
ing for many years before that (p. 303). In 
the fifteenth century, this knowledge finally 
found its way to Europe. Or it may have 
been that this invention was made inde- 
pendently by some European craftsman, 

In any event, early in the fifteenth century, 
there were printers in western Europe who 
carved pictures and words on blocks of 
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No genuine portrait of Gutenberg is known to exist, but artists have enjoyed depicting un 
moment when he examined the first proof sheets from his simple press. The Gutenberg 


Bible is traditionally accepted as the first book printed from movable type 


A new era 


in the spread of knowledge was inaugurated, 


wood, and used them for block-printing. The 
carving itself was a slow process, and the 
letters had to be fairly large. The books 
were therefore bulky and still too expensive 
for most men. Eventually, someone had the 
idea of making molds and casting individual 
letters in metal. Using this method of type- 
setting, it was possible at last to make books 
so inexpensively that many more 
could buy them, 

Books printed from movable type began 
to appear at about the same time in both 


people 


Holland and Germany, No one knows the 
name of the first European to use this process. 
But the man usually regarded as the father 
of printing was Johannes Gutenberg, who 
lived at Mainz, in Germany. In 1450, or 
shortly thereafter, he produced Ње now 
famous Gutenberg Bible. Copies of this 
book are today among the priceless treas- 
ures of a few great libraries. 1 1 

Printing presses soon appeared in Italy, 
France, Holland, and England. Ad 
few copies of each book were printed. 
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Methods of casting type were still crude, 
and people were not accustomed to buying 
books. As a result, comparatively few printed 
books appeared before 1500. Those copies 
which still exist are called incunabula. They 


are very rare and expensive. After 1500, the 
methods of type-casting and printing im- 
proved rapidly, and more and more presses 
printed larger and larger editions. 


The invention of printing from movable 
type ranks with the invention of handwrit- 
ing—even with the development of speech 
itself. Without the modern printing press, 
civilization of the kind we know could not 
have developed. 


Renaissance art unites realism and 
imagination 


During the late Middle Ages, the art of 
western Europe had been slowly becoming 
more naturalistic, a closer copy of nature 
(p. 267). Gradually, many artists became in- 
terested in learning how to represent natural 
objects realistically. Their efforts brought 
about what may be considered an entirely 
new type of art. This great creative change, 
which took place first in Italy, was an out- 
standing development of the Renaissance. 

When artists coupled the great technical 
advances of the Renaissance with intelligence 
and imagination, they created painting, draw- 
ing, and sculpture which were the glory of 
the Western world. An example is the draw- 
ing of a head, by Leonardo da Vinci, on 
this page. In this drawing can be seen the 
artist’s knowledge of form coupled with 
imaginative and sensitive feeling. The later 
portraits by Titian and El Greco (pp: 327, 
349) also show this great mastery. 

The Renaissance artists’ interest in new 
techniques was accompanied by the redis- 
covery of the art of Greece and Rome. 
The classical statues were carefully studied 
and had great influence on the way people 
thought about art. However, since Renais- 
sance artists were highly individualistic, they 
absorbed this influence and made it a part 
of their own genius. 


The statue of David by Michelangelo 


Courtesy Metropolitan Museum of Art 


This drawing has the characteristic charm 
of the great Florentine, Leonardo da Vinci. 
It is very likely a study for a Madonna. 


shows the influence of classical sculpture. 
Verrocchio’s David, also shown on page 835, 
combines the Greek feeling for dignified and 
formal beauty with Renaissance study of 
precise anatomy. The statue also shows the 
artists lively appreciation of the charm of 
youth. 

There was an enormous demand for paint- 
ings and sculpture in fifteenth-century Italy. 
Each city wanted its town hall decorated 
with paintings showing the great events in its 
history and its squares filled with statues of its 
great men. Every bishop wanted his church to 
have beautiful paintings of religious subjects. 
A great deal of the enormous wealth of Italy 
went into churches, public buildings, and 
palaces for princes and prelates, and much 
of the cost of these buildings was accounted 
for by the paintings and sculpture that deco- 
rated them. Every man of wealth and im- 
portance wanted portraits of himself and the 
members of his family. As realism was the 
fashion, they wanted the portraits to show 
them as they were, or perhaps as they liked 
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to think they were. One can walk through 
the Uffizi Gallery in Florence today and see 
the faces of the whole Medici family. 

The artistic enthusiasm of fifteenth-century 
Italy was not confined to painting and sculp- 
ture. Indeed, many a great artist started his 
training as apprentice to a goldsmith or 
other craftsman. One of the most famous 
Italian artists was the goldsmith and sculptor, 
Benvenuto Cellini, who made cups, vases, 
and other articles that have seldom been ri- 
valed for beauty of design and workmanship. 


Renaissance architecture revives classical 
ideas of beauty 


The buildings that housed these works of 
art were constructed in accord with classical 
ideas of beauty. The ancients had believed 
that symmetry was all important—that one 
side of a building should exactly match the 
other. It would never have occurred to a 
medieval knight that, because he had a tower 
on one side of his castle, he should balance 
it with one on the other side, but the archi- 
tects of fifteenth-century Italy adopted the 
classical idea. The buildings of the Renais- 
sance were perfectly symmetrical. So were 
the gardens, where the flowers on one side 
matched those on the other side, 

The architects also took over such ancient 
forms as the dome and the use of columns 
for decorations, But they were not simply 
imitators. They adapted Greek and Roman 
forms to serve their own needs, Early Renais- 
sance architecture is best illustrated by the 
great private houses of Florence. These show 
Roman influence in the balance between 
horizontal and vertical lines and in the use 
of arch. Some architects rigidly followed 
Roman ideas. Others strove toward colossal 
size and elaborate design, while keeping the 
structural forms of Roman architecture. Their 
work developed into a style far removed from 
that of the ancients, 


Renaissance art and architecture spread 
throughout Europe 


By the end of the fifteenth century, the 
new ideas in art and architecture had spread 


to northern Europe. The dukes of Burgundy, 
the most powerful and the richest vassals of 
the king of France, hired Italian sculptors to 
decorate their capital, Dijon. 

France had her own artists, but King Fran- 
cis I, who ruled France from 1515 to 1547, 
was a great admirer of the Italian Renais- 
sance. He hired artists, sculptors, and archi- 
tects from Italy to build and decorate palaces, 
such as those at Blois and Fontainebleau. 
Leonardo da Vinci spent some time in his 
service. Queen Marie de Medici, wife of 
King Henry IV, built in Paris a copy of the 
Medici palace in Florence. This copy is now 
known as the Luxembourg palace. 

Farther north, in what is now Holland and 
Belgium, a group of painters began to de- 
velop an art of their own quite different from 
the Italian. Germany too had its artistic re- 
vival in the sixteenth century. The great 
painter, Albert Diirer, made portraits of 
princes and religious paintings for churches. 
Diirer was also a master of engraving. The 
effect of his work as an engraver is evident 
in his painting, which is strict and linear. 

Eventually, the great creativity of the 
Renaissance spent itself. In many places 
artists seemed only to be imitating the style 
of the great Renaissance masters, without 
their force and originality. 


n. 
How the Renaissance changed men’s lives 


Renaissance ideas had a tremendous effect 
on the way of living of everyone who was 
rich enough to take advantage of them. 
Princes and great nobles left their gloomy 
castles and built lovely palaces. 

The rich and the well-to-do members of 
the middle class were also beginning to live 
more comfortably. One English writer was 
greatly alarmed at the spread of luxury. He 
remarked that he knew of people who even 
went so far as to supply straw mattresses 
for their servants to sleep on. 

As books became more common, the P 
bles' libraries grew in size. And the sons 0 
the nobles were given a better education 
than their fathers had. No longer was it 
enough for a nobleman simply to know how 
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*David" by Michelangelo. St. Peter's, Rome—dome designed by M ichel- 


angelo. 


*David" by Verrocchio. 


Gold cup designed by Benvenuto Cellini. 
Courtesy Metropolitan Museum of Art Courtesy University Prints 


to fight. He was expected to have at least 
some knowledge of art and literature. The 
same was true to a lesser extent even of the 
less prosperous gentlemen in the country and 
of the rich merchants in the towns. Although 
they could not afford great palaces, they built 
larger and more luxurious houses than men 


of their station had had before. They also 
bought and read books. 

For most people life did not change much, 
It continued to be hard, often dangerous, and 
with little of beauty. But the new ideas and 
inventions of the Renaissance brought hope 
and the possibility of change for many. 


MEN MAKE A RELIGIOUS REVOLUTION 


The new ideas of the Renaissance were 
paralleled by new ideas in the field of re- 
ligion. Throughout the Middle Ages, the 
Roman Catholic church taught that the 
Christian way of life was fully described in 
the Old and New Testaments, taken together 
with what is known as “tradition.” Men 
were taught that the authors of the Bible 
were inspired by God, and that the church 
alone was the authoritative interpreter of 
the sacred words. 

Certain of the humanists raised serious 
questions on these subjects. They read and 
admired the works of ancient authors, and so 
learned about ways of life that were not 
Christian. Some adopted the Epicurean be- 
lief that the chief purpose of life was pleasure 
on this earth. They were inclined to live 
without worrying about conventional moral- 
ity. Earnest churchmen felt that such men 
were spreading dangerous ideas and must be 
stopped from doing so. 

Even more dangerous, from the viewpoint 
of the church, were those humanists who 
began to question whether the church was 
teaching the true Christian life. The New 
Testament, originally written in Greek, had 
been translated into Latin by churchmen 
whose knowledge of Greek was less than 
complete. The humanists discovered that 
many mistakes had been made in the trans- 
lation. Some of them became interested in 
the Old Testament and began to study 
Hebrew, so that they could see how well 
that part of the Bible had been translated. 

Other humanists argued that, even if the 
translation of the New Testament was ac- 
curate, the church was not interpreting it 
correctly. They pointed out that the church 


had many practices which were not men- 
tioned in the New Testament. Since the 
church claimed the sole right to interpret 
the sacred words, men who made such ac- 
cusations were really defying the church. 
How could Christian unity be maintained if 
every man could interpret the Bible? 

Probably the greatest of all the humanists 
was the famous Dutch scholar, Erasmus, who 
was born in Rotterdam in 1469. Erasmus 
liked clear and honest thinking. He disliked 
intolerance and persecution. He preached 
more eloquently than any of the other hu- 
manists a humane philosophy of life, teach- 
ing that one's chief duties are to be intel- 
ligent, open-minded, charitable, and of good 
will to all men. 

Like Erasmus, most humanists were loyal 
followers of the church. They criticized b. 
ganized religion, not to destroy it, but to im- 
prove it. Nevertheless, their writings €x- 
pressed a growing dissatisfaction with many 
church practices, and thus prepared the way 
for the great Protestant Revolution of the 
sixteenth century. 

A common church practice of the time, one 
which has been often misunderstood, was the 
granting of indulgences. An indulgence was 
neither a pardon for sin nor a permission to 
commit sin. On the contrary, an indulgence 
was meant to be granted only to those who 
were truly repentant for their sins. Its eit 
pose was to remit, in whole or in part, the 
punishment due in purgatory after death for 
sins already forgiven. ig 

To gain an indulgence certain good wor З 
were required. Thus, indulgences e 
granted when certain prayers were said, d 
upon the fulfillment of certain pilgrimages 
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or other pious works. In the Middle Ages, it 
was not unusual for contributions of money 
to religious purposes to be accepted as one of 
these good works. This practice became an 
occasion for various abuses. An unscrupulous 
man could use indulgences to gain money, 
unwise preachers could make exaggerated or 
false statements about them, or opponents of 
the church could misrepresent them. Zealous 
churchmen had long protested against the 
abuses of indulgences. 

In 1517, a Dominican friar named John 
Tetzel was chosen by the Archbishop of 
Brandenburg to preach Pope Leo’s indul- 
gences in his territory. Tetzel was an object 
of controversy in the literature of his own 
time and later. Modern research indicates 
that he was, at all events, a learned man. 


Martin Luthers religious ideas begin the 
revolution 


At this time, a priest named Martin Luther, 
a member of the Augustinian order, was 
teaching at the University of Wittenberg. 
Luther had long studied the writings of the 
church fathers and considered the problem 
of salvation. Strongly inclined to question 
the worth of indulgences, as well as certain 
teachings of the church, Luther took the oc- 
casion of Tetzel's preaching to issue a chal- 
lenge to a public discussion of the question. 
He therefore wrote 95 “theses,” or short state- 
ments, relating to indulgences, and nailed 
them to the church door in Wittenberg. 

In posting his theses, Luther was simply 
using a customary method of inviting dis- 
cussion, By doing so, he hoped to determine 
whether the practices of such men as Tetzel 
were or were not in accord with the true 
doctrine of the church. While it was clear, 
from the wording of his statements, that 
Luther himself had little belief in the doc- 
trine of “good works,” he did not declare 
outright that indulgences were useless. He 
did, however, make it quite clear that he 
believed that it was unnecessary for people 
to make contributions of money. 

Luther’s action is usually considered the 
beginning of the Protestant Revolution. In 


effect, his 95 theses questioned the whole 
philosophy of good works. They raised the 
basic question: Was salvation the reward of 
faith alone, or was it the reward of faith plus 
good works as an evidence of that faith? 
Luther's answer was, of faith alone, and this 
doctrine was called "justification by faith." 
People all over Germany were soon arguing 
the point. 

Pope Leo X at first ignored the contro- 
versy, but soon decided that the challenge 
of Luther could not pass unheeded. Many 
earnest churchmen were as much disturbed 
as Luther by the methods of the indulgence- 
preachers, but no one who believed in tra- 
ditional Catholic teaching could admit that 
good works were useless. Therefore, at the 
celebrated Diet, or assembly, of Worms, in 
Germany, Luther was commanded to declare 
his ideas false. Unable to agree to this com- 
mand, Luther was excommunicated by the 
pope. He then retired to a remote castle un- 
der the protection of the Elector of Saxony. 


Luther's revolt gives rise to many Protestant 
sects 


The first effect of Luther's attack on the 
church was a wave of unrest in Germany. 
Luther was bitterly attacked by high church- 
men, but thousands of other Germans ap- 
plauded him as a hero, accepted his ideas, 
and renounced the authority of the pope. 
In 1524, the peasants of Germany, long 
ground down by the wealthier classes, rose 
in revolt. Poor nobles joined them and 
gathered in bands to plunder the rich lands 
of the church. This disturbed Luther, who 
believed that princes were divinely ap- 
pointed to rule and that it was their sub- 
jects duty to obey. With Luther's active as- 
sistance, the revolt was suppressed at a cost 
of about 50,000 lives, and for the next two 
centuries the lot of the German peasants was 
among the worst in Europe. 

Luther thus became a false prophet to the 
peasants, but his ideas appealed to many of 
the ruling princes, and also to the well-to-do 
middle classes. With their cooperation, the 
Protestant Lutheran church became estab- 
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Martin Luther was 
to the church door 


: ME { ; 5 
a relatively obscure university professor when he nailed his 95 йу 
in Wittenberg, Yet his proposal to debate a number of theologi 


ideas set off a religious revolution and a series of bloody wars. 


lished during the sixteenth century in many 
states in north Germany, and also in Den- 
mark, Norway, and Sweden, 

At first, there were not many Lutherans 
outside of north Germany and the Scan. 
dinavian countries, But Luther's writings 
were widely read throughout Europe and 
many men accepted his basic ideas, The first 
of these men to attract a strong popular fol- 
lowing was a Swiss named Ulrich Zwingli. 


In 1519, Zwingli began to preach the doce 
of justification by faith alone and, as a PW 
of his preaching, many people in the E 
districts or cantons broke away from the 
old church and established Zwinglian Pro- 
testant churches, Zwingli laid the founda- 
tions for the work of another reformer, John 
Calvin. i 
John Calvin was a French clergyman, w 
had studied under the chief French human- 
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ists and had read carefully the works of 
Luther. In 1536, he published The Institutes 
of the Christian Religion, a book which had 
tremendous influence on the thought of the 
Western world. This book was the first com- 
plete statement of the principles of Chris- 
tianity from a Protestant point of view. 
Calvin attracted many followers in France, 
where they were called Huguenots, but the 
king refused to support him, and France re- 
mained largely Catholic. 

In the sixteenth century, the Huguenots 
were harshly persecuted, and as a result of 
this persecution they became an armed, 
political party. In the latter part of the cen- 
tury, the quarrel between Catholics and 
Huguenots rendered more violent and bitter 
a series of political civil wars in France. 
Finally, in 1598, Henry of Bourbon, king of 
Navarre, a Huguenot military leader and the 
heir to the throne of France, turned Catholic, 
believing that the king should have the same 
religion as the majority of his subjects. Henry, 
who as Henry IV, was the first of the Bour- 
bon kings to rule France, did not forget the 
Huguenots, By the since-famous Edict of 
Nantes, he granted them in 1598 equal politi- 
cal rights with Catholics and the right to 
practice their religion publicly in certain 
towns and cities of France. 

After leaving France, Calvin then went 
to Geneva, in Switzerland, which had won 
its virtual independence from the Austrian 
emperors of the Holy Roman Empire late in 
the thirteenth century. There he founded an 
independent church-state. From Geneva, 
Calvin’s teachings were carried to Germany, 
Holland, England, and Scotland. In Scot- 
land, a follower named John Knox established 
the Presbyterian church, During the seven- 
teenth century, Calvin's religious beliefs were 
carried by the Pilgrims to America. 

The situation in England was somewhat 
different from that in other countries where 
Calvin’s ideas took root. King Henry VIII 
had quarreled with the pope and, in 1584, 
he severed all connections with Rome and 
established a national church, the Church of 
England. Although completely independent, 


the Church of England was at first largely 
Catholic in its doctrines. 

Queen Elizabeth, who came to the throne 
in 1558, was bitterly opposed to the Presby- 
terian church which John Knox was founding 
in Scotland. Its organization, like that of 
most Calvinist churches, was a challenge to 
the principles of monarchy, since it vested 
authority in the congregations, their elders, 
and ministers. For this reason, the Presby- 
terian church could not readily be controlled 
by the state, and Elizabeth was determined 
that it should not take root in England. Yet 
the Church of England adopted many of 
Calvin's ideas and became clearly established 
as a Protestant church. Hence, Calvin had 
great influence on the Church of England, 
although many of his followers were not 
members of it, and were persecuted in Eng- 
land, even as the Catholics were. 

If Luther and Calvin could interpret the 
Bible for themselves, why could not other 
men do so? Many men decided that they 
could, and the successful revolts of Luther 
and Calvin were followed by the appearance 
of many new religious groups. Among the 
best known were the Society of Friends 
(Quakers) and the Anabaptists. "These minor 
groups were persecuted by Lutherans, Cal- 
vinists, and Catholics alike. 


Why the Protestant Revolution was so 
successful 

The Protestant Revolution spread rapidly. 
Less than 100 years after Luther. nailed his 
95 theses to the church doors in Wittenberg, 
Protestant churches were well established in 
much of northwestern Europe, in England, 
and in Scotland. The Catholic church was 
no longer all-powerful in the religious life 
of Western Civilization. 

The Protestant Revolution was a religious 
reyolution, but the reasons for its success 
were only partly of a religious nature. The 
religious changes of the Protestant Revolution 
were closely associated with changes which 
were taking place in economic, social, and 
political life. Changes in each of these four 
fields influenced the others. 
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From the religious point of view, the Pro- 
testant Revolution was greatly aided by a 
sense of dissatisfaction with many high-rank- 
ing members of the Catholic church. Pope 
Leo X was a worldly man, best known as a 
collector of rare manuscripts and as a patron 
of literature and art. Many bishops lived 
comfortable, worldly lives and seemed not to 
care whether people practiced Christianity 
so long as they observed its outward forms. 

Most Europeans, uneducated as they were, 
knew nothing and cared less about learned 
religious controversies, Yet they could see 
the kind of lives that many rich and fashion- 
able people lived — apparently with the 
blessing of churchmen. It often seemed that 
to be a good Christian one only needed to ob- 
serve the customs of society, do as most 
people did, and not become involved in 
scandal or heresy. 

Long before Luther’s time, thousands of 
people felt that this was not enough. They 
believed that Christianity ought to be more 
than a formal observance of rites and cere- 
monies—that to be a good Christian one must 
be right with God, not merely right with the 
bishop or the pope. These were some of the 
religious motives which led many people to 
accept the ideas of Luther and Calvin. 

Economic and social motives were also im- 
portant. In the sixteenth century, the estab- 
lished church was largely controlled by the 
upper classes—the great nobles, the wealthy 
financiers and business men, and the bishops. 
The bishops largely controlled the wealth 
and power of the church, and tended to ad- 
minister it for the benefit of their own class. 

The people of the middle class lived in a 
different world from that of their rulers, The 
poor nobles who lived in the country were 
seldom seen at the royal court and could 
expect no favors from prince or bishop. The 
people of the towns—craftsmen, merchants, 
lawyers, doctors, and many others—were ex- 
periencing hard times. The guilds were not 
50 prosperous as they had once been, and 
the chief rewards of industry and commerce 
were being reaped by the very wealthy. 
People who engaged in business were 


scorned by the nobility, yet they had to pay 
taxes which helped to support the nobles, 
who were themselves practically exempt 
from taxation. Middle-class people were 
also expected to contribute to the support 
of the church, although most bishops con- 
sidered business a worldly occupation, un- 
worthy of man’s best efforts. 

For these reasons, middle-class people 
were inclined to welcome the Protestant re- 
volt. They resented the fact that they had 
no control over the church that commanded 
their obedience. They felt that it was in the 
hands of people who cared little for their 
Spiritual or earthly interests. And they be- 
lieved that the virtues which they prized- 
industry, frugality, and sobriety—were not 
sufficiently emphasized by popes or bishops. 

In general, Protestant ideas made more 
headway among the people living in the 
towns and cities than among the people liv- 
ing in the country. This was not always true. 
Antwerp, Bruges, and Ghent, the great com- 
mercial centers of the fifteenth century, re- 
mained firmly Catholic, And Paris was the 
bulwark of Catholicism in France. But in 
Germany and England the towns usually 
tended to be Protestant. And among the 
townspeople, it was usually the middle class 
who responded to the new religious teach- 
ing. The peasants of East Anglia and Devon, 
in England, were vigorously Protestant. And, 
as we have seen, there was a short-lived 
peasants' revolt in Germany. 

But most peasants were largely indifferent 
to the ideas of the Reformation. Many of the 
wealthy were actually hostile to these ideas. 
In the country sections, a number of the less 
powerful nobles and the minor country 
gentlemen supported Luther or Calvin; only 
rarely, the great lords and lowly peasants. By 
and large, the middle class provided the 
major support for the Protestant Revolution. 

Political motives also furthered the Prot 
estant Revolution. Powerful rulers, the к 
and the princes, were engaged in a kind 0 
revolution of their own. Very few kings E 
princes had any deep interest in the religious 
ideas of Luther or Calvin. But they were 
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exceedingly interested in increasing their 
political power. They wished to make them- 
selves independent of the great feudal lords 
and also of the great Catholic church. 

In the sixteenth century, the established 
church was still in many ways beyond the 
control of the king. The enormously valu- 
able church properties were exempt from 
royal taxation, yet large amounts of money 
flowed from every country to fill the pope's 
treasury in Rome. Bishops still served as 
judges in church courts. The pope could in- 
terfere in many ways with the government 
and the ambitions of kings and princes. 

But if a majority of the people, in Saxony, 
for example, accepted the ideas of Luther, 
the Elector of Saxony could safely support 
the people against the established church. 
And by supporting the people, he could at 
the same time increase his own power. He 
could seize the valuable church property in 
his state, stop the flow of money from Saxony 
to Rome, and eventually collect most of it 
himself in taxes. Moreover, he could free 
himself entirely from the pope's interference. 
Finally, once the Lutheran church was estab- 
lished as the state religion of Saxony, it would 
be entirely under the elector’s control, since 
it would then depend on him for its very 
existence. 

Thus, for a wide variety of reasons—some 
of them sincerely religious, others having to 
do with purely secular ambitions—many 
thousands of people joined the Protestant 
Revolution, From a land of one religion and 
one church, western Europe was transformed 
into a land of many sects and many churches. 


The Catholic Reformation strengthens the 
Roman Catholic church 


During the early years of the Protestant 
Revolution, the Roman Catholic church re- 
mained largely on the defensive. However, 
in 1534, an unusually able man became pope. 
Under Paul III and his immediate successors, 
the church began to take positive steps to 
combat its new religious rivals. This move- 
ment is known as the Catholic Reformation, 
or sometimes as the Counter-Reformation. Tt 


reached its climax at the Council of Trent in 
1545-1563. At this meeting of Catholic lead- 
ers, a clear statement of Roman Catholic 
doctrines was set forth. It made no com- 
promise with the Protestants on fundamental 
beliefs. However, reforms were made in 
church discipline and administration. Church 
officials were forbidden to give financial or 
other aid to their relatives at the expense of 
the church. The granting of indulgences 
was more strictly supervised and less open 
to abuse, A few years later, the payment of 
money in connection with the granting of 
indulgences was entirely abolished. 

Meanwhile, a new religious order, known 
as the Company of Jesus, was founded in 
1534 by a Spanish ex-soldier, named Ignatius 
Loyola. The members of this order were 
called Jesuits, and it was their avowed pur- 
pose to win Protestants back to the Roman 
Catholic church by means of preaching and 
education. ‘The Jesuits were remarkably suc- 
cessful. They recovered most of Poland for 
the church, and it was due partly to their 
efforts that Bavaria and the southern Nether- 
lands (now Belgium) remained Catholic. 
The Jesuits also performed excellent mis- 
sionary work in North and South America, 
China, and India. 


The Wars of Religion bring misery to 

Europe 

The authority of the medieval church was 
not broken without much strife and blood- 
shed. For a century and a half, Europe 
was devastated. by wars, civil and interna- 
tional. Although they are called the Wars 
of Religion, since they arose from the con- 
fict of religious ideas, many of these wars 
were fought for political and economic rea- 
sons as well. 

The worst of these was the Thirty Years 
War, which took place in Germany in the 
first half of the seventeenth century. Begin- 
ning as a quarrel between the Protestant and 
Catholic states of Germany, this war even- 
tually involved most of the nations of Eu- 
rope. The Catholic states under the Holy 
Roman Emperor were aided by Spain and 
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Austria. The Protestant states were close to 
defeat when, in 1630, the King of Sweden 
came to their aid, hoping by so doing to 
increase the influence of Sweden in the 
Baltic region. Two years later, France, a 
Catholic country, also intervened on the side 
of the Protestants to win new territory and 


weaken her old enemies, Spain and Austria, 

This war ended with the defeat of Spain 
and Austria. Germany itself was nearly 
ruined. Wealthy cities were impoverished, 
thousands of villages were destroyed, and 
the common people were reduced to wretch- 
edness. 


USING WHAT YOU HAVE LEARNED 


l. What was the Renaissance? How was it 
related to classical culture? 


2. In what sense was each of the following a 
humanist? (a) Petrarch, (b) Leonardo da Vinci, 
and (c) the Duke of Berry. 


3. What new life was brought to science by: 
(a) Leonardo da Vinci, (b) Copernicus, (c) 
Galileo, (d) Stevinus, (e) Francis Bacon? Why 
is it said that "the development of the scientific 
method is one of the greatest milestones along 
the road of civilization"? 


4. How did the new ideas of the Renaissance 
change people and their ways of life? 


9. In what respects is it correct to say that 
humanism and the Renaissance brought about 
the religious revolution of Protestantism? 


6. What type of Protestantism was accepted by 
the majority of people in: (a) North Germany, 
(b) Scotland, (c) England, (d) Norway, (e) 
Holland, (f) Sweden, (g) Geneva, (h) Den- 
mark? What part was played in its spread by: 
Zwingli, Calvin, Knox, Henry VIII? 


7. Do you agree with this five-word summary 
of the Renaissance? Looking backward, they 
moved forward. Can you improve upon it? 


8. If you had lived during the Renaissance, 
would you have been a humanist? What living 
persons do you consider humanists? Why? 


9. "Conventional rules of morality were not to 
hinder him [the chief of state] in securing his 
chief end—the good of his people.” Does this 
statement describe the situation today in inter- 
national relations? Is the chief end of our presi- 
dent the good of the American people? In in- 
ternational relations, does or can he observe 
“conventional rules of morality”? 


10. "... the Low Countries became the most 
important power-producing center in Europe." 
How do you account for their loss of that posi- 
tion? Where is the power-producing center of 
the world today? Explain your answer, 


ll. Would you rather be known as the dis- 


coverer of: (a) the theory of relativity, (b) 
movable type, (c) the turret windmill, (d) the 
internal-combustion engine, (c) the cannon, (f) 
the chimney, or (d) window glass? Give your 
second and third choices and your reasons for 
each selection. 


12. For what reasons would the supremacy of 
the Roman Catholic Church be questioned by: 
(a) a humanist, (b) the Elector of Saxony, (c) 
Martin Luther, (d) a member of the middle 
class, (e) a peasant? 


18. Look again at the section in this chapter, 
"The Humanists Advance New Ideas." Make a 
chart, listing in one column the new ideas of 
the Renaissance and in a second column, corres- 
ponding new ideas of the twentieth century. 
Show the chart to the class for criticism. 


14. As the defense attorney in Galileo's trial, 
write your final plea to the Inquisition, and de- 
liver it to the class. 


15. “Much of our present-day Western Civiliza- 
tion is based on knowledge of materials an 

forces of nature obtained by using the scientific 
method. This knowledge has placed vast power 
in the hands of men. How to use our power con- 
structively, for the good of all, is one of the un- 
solved problems of the modern world." Make а 
bulletin-board display illustrating the above, rt 
haps placing these words in the center: “Wha 
the scientific method has given us." Then sho 
pictures illustrating our uses of the scientific 
method. 


16. Make a map of Europe about 1600 he 
the areas predominantly: (a) Roman c 
(b) Greek Catholic, (c) Protestant, and (d ) 
Moslem. Indicate the type of Protestantism E. 
the majority of inhabitants in each Protestan 
country, 


17. Make an oral report on one of these topics: 
The Counter-Reformation The Jesuits 
and the Council of Trent Pope Leo X __ i 
The Church of England Leonardo da Vinc 
Francis Bacon and the Galileo — 
Scientific Method Machiavelli 
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3. Modern Europe Comes Into Being 


MW 


As the Renaissance was altering men's out- 
look on life, and as the Protestant Revolution 
was transforming the religious beliefs of 
thousands, another great change was under 
way in Europe. This was the appearance of 
great national states and the growth of na- 
tional feeling among men. Today, a man 
born in France, naturally thinks of himself 
as a Frenchman. But this has not always 
been true. For France, as a national state, 
did not exist until about the middle of the 
fifteenth century. 

In the Middle Ages, France was simply 
the region ruled by vassals .of the king of 
France. Its people had little in common, and 
did not think of themselves as Frenchmen, 
but as Normans, Bretons, Flemings, Gascons, 
and Burgundians. Some of these provinces 
had their own languages; others spoke 
French dialects. Each one had its own laws, 
customs, and ways of living. This lack of 


EUROPE BECOMES A COMMUNITY 


National states are formed in western Europe 


By the later part of the Middle Ages, con- 
ditions in Europe were becoming more 
favorable for the formation of national states. 
The feudal system, as we have seen, had 
proved unable to enforce law and order. As 
trade and industry increased, merchants and 
manufacturers needed the protection of a 
strong central government and were willing 
to pay taxes to get it. As the amount of 
money in circulation increased, the influence 
of the middle classes grew, while that of 
the nobles, whose power lay in ownership 
of land, decreased. And, as kings were able 
to collect more money through taxation, 
they were able to hire armies and civil 
servants to give the middle classes the 
protection and the kind of government they 
wanted, 


national feeling was even more noticeable 
in other parts of Europe. Spain, Italy, and 
Germany were simply geographical terms, 
and each of these regions contained a num- 
ber of small states. Holland was but one of 
a number of fiefs, under the Holy Roman 
Emperor. In that fief lived the people who 
spoke Dutch. 

A national state is a sovereign state that 
consists of people with a common sense of 
belonging together—usually based on a com- 
mon language, and common customs and 
traditions-who think of themselves as a 
group separate from other peoples. We have 
seen that before the end of the Middle Ages, 
say by 1450, the peoples of France and Eng- 
land had begun to develop national feeling. 
The formation of other national states is one 
of the central features of the history of the 
sixteenth to nineteenth centuries, and the 
process is still going on. 


OF NATIONS 


The formation of national states was also 
aided by the development of national lan- 
guages. As long as Normans and Burgun- 
dians, for example, spoke different French 
dialects, it was difficult for them to feel any 
strong bond of unity. But during the Renais- 
sance, serious books began to be written, not 
in Latin, but in the languages men spoke. 

Many people desired to read these books, 
and after the invention of printing more and 
more were able to do so. Such books were 
usually written in the dialect spoken in the 
great centers of learning. Thus, the French 
spoken in Paris became the language of 
French books. Gradually, as books became 
more widely read, the people in distant parts 
of France began to speak, and also to think, 
more like the. people of Paris. Some of the 
differences between them were beginning to 
disappear. 
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How men were governed in sixteenth- and 
seventeenth-century Europe 


As the national states of Europe took shape 
and kings began to exert more authority, one 
question naturally arose, How much au- 
thority should a king have? Should his power 
be absolute, or should it be limited? And, 
if limited, in what respects, and by whom? 

Those who believed in absolute monarchy 
maintained that a king was appointed by 
God to rule his people, The duty of the 
people was to obey him without question. 
If a king was cruel or unjust, the people 
should nevertheless accept his rule patiently 
as a punishment for their sins, This point of 
view was generally accepted by the church 
and by many Renaissance scholars, It also 
appealed strongly to the kings themselves, 

Most Europeans in the sixteenth century 
were inclined to accept the idea that kings 
were divinely appointed. Many, however, 
could not accept the belief that God had 
given kings absolute power. God, these 
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people said, had meant the power of kings 
to be limited, His subjects should have а 
voice in certain aspects of government. For 
example, in a limited monarchy the king 
could not change the laws or increase taxes 
without the permission of the nobles p. the 
middle-class business men—or both. This p 
of government had grown out of the fee 
monarchies in which the king had to see 
the consent of his vassals for many things. 

During the sixteenth and seventeenth oe 
turies, there was a bitter struggle, in деш 
every European country, between the ү 
porters of these two theories of governi 
Almost without exception, the kings wishe 
to become absolute monarchs or to жең 
their powers, while the upper classes wert 
determined to limit them. hof 

This struggle was a natural outgrowt | 
the formation of national states. It can a 
illustrated by the story of two of these sta 
—France, the typical absolute monarchy, к 
England, the most successful limited m 
archy, 
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France—the typical absolute monarchy 


After the Hundred Years’ War (pp. 252- 


254) the kings of France were in a position 
to build a strong national state. Since the 
nobles had proved themselves unable to drive 
the English out of France, the king had ob- 
tained the right to keep a standing army, to 
appoint his own government officials, and to 
collect taxes as he saw fit. When the war was 
over, the king used his army to defeat the pri- 
vate armies of the great nobles and to batter 
down their castles. This done, he gave the 
defeated nobles large pensions and so won 
them as obedient servants. 

The church, too, gradually came under 
royal authority. The pope was forced to 
abandon most of his rights over the church 
in France. The kings acquired the right to 
nominate the bishops and abbots, and so in- 
creased their control over the church. 

In France, the middle-class business and 
professional people were so glad to see the 
nobles and churchmen deprived of some of 
their power that they willingly supported the 
kings. From the middle classes, the king 
collected most of his revenue, since the nobles 
and clergy usually did not have to pay taxes, 
and from the middle classes he borrowed 
money when he needed it. Moreover, from 
the business class came the vast army of 
officials who administered the country in the 
king's name. Throughout the sixteenth and 
early seventeenth centuries, the French kings 
inereased their power still further. France 
became the largest and most powerful nation 
in Europe, and was governed by the most 
absolute of monarchs. It was the model for 
all the lesser states. 


Louis XIV of France, the “Grand Monarch" 


French absolute monarchy reached its 
height under King Louis XIV, who reigned 
from 1643 to 1715. He commanded the larg- 
est, best equipped, and most efficient army 
їп Europe. His country was wealthy and 
Powerful, and he ruled as he liked. Louis’ 
chief ambition was to enlarge his power and 
influence and add to the territory of France 
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by waging war on his neighbors. Only a 
series of alliances between most of the other 
European states prevented him from swal- 
lowing a large part of Europe. In addition 
to his great army, Louis XIV built a navy that 
seriously threatened England's command of 
the sea. His navy enabled him to wage war 
with England in America and in India, as 
well as in Europe. 

Louis believed that the absolute ruler of 
the greatest nation of Europe should live in 
style. He built a vast palace at Versailles 
and many lesser palaces. Famous architects 
were hired to plan these buildings and the 
most famous painters decorated them. 

The king lived at Versailles surrounded by 
an enormous court, The nobles of France 
depended for their livings on pensions from 
the king or on jobs that paid high salaries 
and involved few if any duties. In this society 
the king's retainers did not get or keep a 
pension or salary unless they remained at 
court most of the time. Hence, the nobles 
of France spent their time standing around 
at Versailles, seeking the king's favor. With 
them were the country's foremost dramatists, 
poets. and scholars. 

Behind the glittering front of the most 
splendid royal court in Europe, Louis ran 
the government. In many ways he was an 
able ruler. His civil service was headed by 


The palace at Versailles, built by Louis XIV 
as a royal residence, provided a perfect set- 
ting for the pompous ritual of court life. Its 
baroque style and carefully planned gardens 
were copied all over Europe. 

Rapho-Guillumette 


men of great ability. Under their leadership, 
France became one of the leading industrial 
and trading nations of Europe, as well as a 
great military power. 

Louis chose to make war because he was 
ambitious for military glory. He also thought 
France would be much stronger if she could 
extend her frontiers to the Rhine River. For 
this purpose he waged three wars—the first 
against Spain in the Netherlands; the second 
against Holland and Spain; and the third 
against Holland, the Holy Roman Empire, 
Spain, and Great Britain. These wars were 
far more costly and less successful than Louis 
expected they would be. But in the end he 
succeeded in adding to France some towns in 
the Spanish Netherlands and some territory 
to the east of France, including upper Alsace. 
(Louis XV, his successor, acquired Lorraine, 
and both Alsace and Lorraine were later a 
source of dispute between France and Ger- 
many.) 

Louis also fought against the powers of 
Europe in a fourth war—the War of the Span- 
ish Succession ( р. 851)—in order to place his 
grandson on the throne of Spain. In this war 
France lost Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, and 
the Hudson Bay territories to England. Louis’ 
constant wars used up her wealth and, at the 
time of his death, France was, if anything, 
less well off than before, 

Louis had also dealt a blow to French 
prosperity by revoking the Edict of Nantes, 
which had granted a measure of religious 
toleration to the Huguenots. As a result, 
thousands of Huguenots escaped to Holland, 
Germany, England, and the English colonies 
in America, leaving their property behind, 
but taking with them their knowledge and 
skill in arts, crafts, and business, 


England grows powerful under Tudor kings 


In England, one result of the Hundred 
Years War (pp. 252-254) was to lessen the 
power of the king. Thereafter he was unable 
to prevent the nobles from fighting among 
themselves, In 1485, England was trying to 
Tecover from the fierce civil war between 
groups of nobles, the Wars of the Roses, In 


that year, the first of the Tudor kings, Henry 
VII, came to the throne. The Tudor family 
was to rule England until 1603, j 

The middle classes, composed of small 
landowners and merchants, were weary of 
warfare and anxious for a king who could 
keep order. With their support, Henry VII 
crushed the power of the great nobles, The 
nobles were forced to disband their private 
armies and obey the law of the land, The 
next king, Henry VIII, destroyed the power 
of the church (p. 889). By breaking off re- 
lations between England and the pope, he 
obtained control of the English church. 

Another Tudor monarch, Queen Elizabeth, 
consolidated England's position of power and 
influence in international affairs. During her 
long reign (1558-1603), England began to 
compete with Spain for sea power. The 
Elizabethan period, marked by the bril- 
liant English Renaissance in literature, as well 
as great political and naval successes, was 
one of the most notable in English history. 

The Tudors made some progress in build- 
ing up a civil service. They enlarged the 
royal government and added many new 
courts and departments. But in this respect. 
they never went as far as Louis XIV of 
France. The French king had numerous paid 
agents in all his provinces. English local 
government remained in the hands of coun- 
try gentlemen who served without pay, and 
for this reason were far more independent 
than similar officials in France. 

There were two other striking differences 
between France and England in this pertoc: 
The Tudors had no standing army. If part 
of their subjects rebelled, the kings had | 
rely on the private armies of the nobles to 
suppress the rebellion. Moreover, the Tudors 
could not tax without the consent of Parlia- 
ment, As the groups that supported the Tu- 
dors also dominated Parliament, the Та 
and Parliament rarely quarreled, but d 
power of Parliament remained at full strength 


^ ; vil war 
The Stuarts of England bring on civil wa 


А ith а 
The Tudor kings ruled England vn 
heavy hand and paid little attention to 
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privileges of nobles and churchmen, but they 
did not claim to be absolute monarchs. Their 
successors, the Stuarts, not only claimed ab- 
solute power but tried to use it. The second 
Stuart, Charles I who became king in 1625, 
desired to tax the people for the support 
of a standing army, but Parliament was un- 
willing to allow him to collect taxes for that 
purpose. Charles thereupon dismissed Parlia- 
ment and tried to raise money without its 
consent. If he had succeeded, Parliament 
would have been helpless; Charles would 
have become an absolute monarch. For- 
tunately, the people of England refused to 
allow the king to ignore the rights of their 
representatives in Parliament. Many coura- 
geous Englishmen refused to pay the illegal 
taxes. 

Charles at last discovered that he could 
not raise money without the consent of 
Parliament, and was forced to call a meeting 
of that body. But Parliament had no inten- 
tion of giving Charles enough money so that 
he could raise an army and make himself an 
absolute ruler. So before voting taxes, Par- 
liament attempted to take from the king the 
control of the army and civil service. The 
result was a civil war between the supporters 
of the king and the supporters of Parliament. 

The English Civil War, which broke out 
in 1642, is often described as the first great 
political revolution. But it was also the 
last of the Wars of Religion. Although the 
war started because of political disputes 
between king and Parliament, religious ques- 
tions played a large part in it. Charles was 
anxious to make the English church as 
much like the Catholic as possible with- 
Out restoring the authority of the pope. 
Some of his opponents simply wanted to 
modify the Church of England, but others, 
among them the Presbyterians and Congrega- 
tionalists, wished to establish their own 
churches, 

As the war progressed, the more radical 
religious groups grew more powerful in 
Parliament, and the more conservative went 
Over to the king’s side. Eventually, the war 
Was won by Parliament, partly because of 


the money supplied by the Presbyterian 
merchants of London, and partly because of 
the efficiency of the army formed by a coun- 
try gentleman named Oliver Cromwell. This 
army was composed of extreme radicals in 
both politics and religion—republicans and 
Congregationalists. Soon after the defeat 
and capture of the king, the army quarreled 
with the Presbyterian Parliament over what 
kind of government England should have. 
Finally, the army forced Parliament to de- 
clare the king guilty of treason. He was 
sentenced to death, and beheaded in 1649. 
Oliver Cromwell and his army were the 
masters of England. 

The vast majority of Englishmen had sup- 
ported Parliament against Charles I. They 
believed in limited monarchy and they 
wanted the English church to be very differ- 
ent from the Catholic. But they were 
shocked by the execution of the king. They 
had no use for a republic or for what they 
considered radical religions. Cromwell was 
forced to rule as a military dictator. 

Cromwell's government was efficient, but 
expensive. He kept a large standing army 
and built up the navy. Cromwell's support- 
ers felt that people should be made virtuous 
by law. There were severe punishments for 
playing games on Sunday, for acting in plays, 
and for gambling and many other vices. None 
of this pleased the majority of the English 
people and, two years after Cromwell’s death 
in 1658, they accepted the son of Charles I 
as King Charles II. 


Limited monarchy is victorious in. England 


The Civil War had shown that English- 
men would never accept an absolute mon- 
archy, but the Stuart kings did not fully 
realize this. Charles II continued, with rather 
more diplomacy, the policy of his father. As 
he was a man of great personal charm and 
decided ability, he met with some success. 
But his brother, James II, who succeeded 
him, had little tact or discretion. He openly 
announced his intention, not only to be an 
absolute monarch, but also to make England 
Catholic once more. As a result, in 1689, he 
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was removed from the throne in an almost 
bloodless revolution and his daughter and 
son-in-law, William and Mary, who were 
Protestants, were declared king and queen 
of England. William and Mary were not 
rulers by right of inheritance but by act of 
Parlament. Parliament had at last become 
the supreme power in England. 

This was not a full victory for democracy. 
Parliament represented the landholders and 
merchants—not the people as a whole. The 
upper classes, which had defeated the king, 
were to rule England for over a hundred 
years. But in their struggles with the king, 
the upper classes had limited the power of 
the crown and had won many rights that 
they could not forever deny to others. In 
France, the king could imprison a man for 
as long as he wished merely by issuing an 
order, but in England no man could be put 
in prison without a regular public trial. An 
Englishman could say what he pleased and 
write what he pleased as long as he did not 
commit libel or slander. The ordinary Eng- 
lishman had not gained any voice in govern- 
ment, but he had many personal liberties 
that men in other lands did not enjoy. 


Other new national states are formed. in 
Europe: Spain and the Netherlands 


Late in the fifteenth century, a third great 
national state was created in Spain. To 
understand how this happened, and how 
Spain became, in a short time, the most 
powerful state in the Western world, we 
must look backward for a moment. 

After the collapse of the Roman Empire, 
the West Goths, who captured Spain, were 
unable to establish a strong government. 
The prosperous civilization of Roman times 
quickly declined. In 711, the Moslems swept 
across the narrow strait which separates 
Spain from Africa and soon conquered most 
of the peninsula, Only in the mountains of 
the northwest did a few Christian commu- 
nities remain. 

For a time, Spain was governed from the 
Moslem City of Damascus but, in 756, the 
country became an independent Moslem 


state called the Caliphate of Cordova, Dur- 
ing the tenth century, Moslem civilization 
reached its height in Spain. Agriculture and 
industry prospered. New crops such as rice 
and sugar were introduced, and water power 
was harnessed to drive mills. Linens and 
silks from Moslem Spain became famous, 
and Spanish leather goods, weapons, glass, 
and tapestries were unmatched in Europe. 
In the tenth century, Cordova was a city 
of half a million people with a library of 
400,000 volumes, It was one of the greatest 
intellectual centers of the Western world, 
and many Christian scholars came there to 
study. Through them, much of the learning 
of the Arabs passed to France and Italy. 
During this period, however, Spain re- 
mained politically weak and disunited. She 
had been conquered by a mixture of Arabs, 
Syrians, Berbers, and Egyptians. These peo- 
ple were outnumbered by their subjects. In 
1081, the government at Cordova was over- 
thrown in a revolution, and 23 separate Mos- 
lem kingdoms took its place. This disunity 
gave the Christians their chance. р 
During the next century, the small Chris- 
tian states in the north gradually expanded 
until, by 1150, more than half of Spain was 
ruled by four Christian states, Portugal, León 
and Castile, Navarre, and Aragon. In 1469, 
Isabella, of León and Castile, married Fer 
dinand, heir to the throne of Aragon. Using 
their combined power, these rulers drove к 
Moslems out of Spain, and conquere 
Navarre. Thus, early in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, all of the peninsula except the kingdom 
of Portugal became a united national state. 
Long centuries of fighting the Moslems 
had given the Spanish people an ш 
training in methods of war, a burning p 
tional pride, and a harsh intolerance e 
ligions other than their own. In 1492, the 
year in which the last of the Moslems M 
driven from Spain, Columbus discovered ү 
New World. Secure at home, the Spanis 
turned to the Western hemisphere for FC 
lands to conquer and new peoples to conve 
to Christianity. By the end of the sixteen 
century, Spain was one of the most powe 
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nations in Europe and had the greatest 
colonial empire in the world. 

During the sixteenth century, as the re- 
sult of marriages between various royal 
families of Europe, the many small states 
which then made up the Netherlands came 
under the rule of the King of Spain. The 
people who lived in the northern part of the 
Netherlands had much in common, They all 
spoke Dutch and they all lived near the sea— 
many on lands that would have been under 
water if it had not been for the dikes they 
built. Also, during the Protestant Revolution, 
most of these people became Calvinists. 

When the king of Spain attempted to 
stamp out Calvinism in the Netherlands, 
the people revolted. In the southern part of 
the region, where there were still many 
Catholics, the revolt failed. But the people 
of the north, after 80 years of conflict, finally 
won their complete independence in 1648. 
In this way, the national state known as the 
United Netherlands, or Holland, was formed. 


The kingdom of Prussia comes into being 


Since the fifteenth century, the electors of 
the Holy Roman Empire had always chosen 
the head of the house of Hapsburg as em- 
peror But the emperors power outside 
Austria and the other lands of the family was 
very slight indeed. During the Thirty Years’ 
War, the Holy Roman Emperor had tried to 
check the growing independence of the other 
German princes but had failed to do so. By 
the Treaty of Westphalia, which ended that 
war, the German princes were allowed to 
govern their states very much as they liked. 
Henceforth they could coin money, make al- 
liances with foreign powers, wage war (ex- 
cept against the emperor), and do most of 
the things which independent states could 
do. In fact, the famous old Holy Roman 
Empire was now, as a political power, practi- 
cally dead. 

Now that the German princes were virtu- 
ally independent, the way was open for any 
one of them to build up another great state 
in Germany. This was actually done by the 
tulers of Brandenburg, who first established 


Courtesy Metropolitan Museum of Art 


“Cardinal Nino de Guevara,” by El Greco. 
The cardinal, who was Grand Inquisitor, is 
here shown in the impressive vestments of 
a prince of the church. El Greco (1548- 
1625) interpreted Spain with dramatic in- 
tensity. 


the Kingdom of Prussia, then greatly enlarged 
it, and at last, in the nineteenth century, 
founded the new German Empire which 
played such an important part in modern 
history. 

In 1648, the ruler of Brandenburg was 
Frederick William Hohenzollern, known as 
the Great Elector. At that time, the Great 
Elector possessed territories in three different 
places: (1) the duchy of Brandenburg, with 
Berlin as its capital, and the duchy of 
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Bettmann Archive 


Johann Sebastian Bach (1685-1750), great German composer, is here shown at the We 
leading his family in Sunday morning services. Many of his works, for example, his 
Minor Mass, are among the world's great masterpieces. 


Pomerania to the north of it; (2) the duchy 
of East Prussia, separated from Brandenburg 
by the Polish territory of West Prussia; and 
(3) other lands far to the west, near the 
Rhine River. These widely scattered pos- 
sessions were the original territories of the 
Kingdom of Prussia; and the Great Elector 
Frederick William was the ancestor of the 
Hohenzollern kings of Prussia and kaisers of 
Germany who reigned until the overthrow 


of the German Empire in the first world 
war. 


THE RIVALRY 


In general, the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries were a period of almost continuous 
war. Every nation—whether a limited or an 
absolute monarchy—tried to increase its 
power and wealth at the expense of the 


OF NATIONS 


Brandenburg was transformed into the 
Kingdom of Prussia during the period from 
1648 to 1740. The Great Elector Frederick 
William greatly strengthened the government 
by reducing the nobles to subjection and tak- 
ing away the privileges of the local assem- 
blies. The Elector Frederick (1688-1718) ш 
return for aiding the emperor їп war against 
Spain, was permitted to take the title of King 
of Prussia. Prussia soon became a serious 
rival of Austria for power and influence 
among the German states. 


LEADS TO WAR 


others. Powerful new states fought for ma 
trol of the European continent or for secur 
ity from the attacks of their neighbors. AD ч 
а$ some states built up overseas empire» 


new causes for wars arose. 
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France becomes the strongest power 
in Europe 


At the beginning of the sixteenth century, 
there were two dominant powers in Europe 
—France and the collection of states ruled 
by the Holy Roman Emperor, Charles V. 
Charles, by inheritance from his various an- 
cestors, was lord of the Netherlands, arch- 
duke of Austria, and king of Spain. Francis 
I, King of France, felt that he was caught in 
a vise. Charles ruled the Netherlands to the 
north of France, Spain to the south, and, as 
Holy Roman Emperor, he had some control 
over all the German lands to the east. 
Charles claimed that certain lands in France 
should be his. Francis believed that he 
should rule the Netherlands. Both wanted 
to conquer the small states of Italy. The 
result was a long series of wars in which 
neither side was completely victorious. 

Later in life, Charles divided his vast ter- 
ritories, His brother received Austria and 
the title of Emperor, while his son Philip be- 
came king of Spain and lord of the Nether- 
lands. But these two branches of the Haps- 
burg family continued in close alliance. The 
late sixteenth century and the whole seven- 
teenth were marked by wars between France 
and an alliance of Spain and Austria. On the 
whole, France was successful. Slowly but 
steadily, she increased her territory at the 
expense of her neighbors. Early in the eigh- 
teenth century, Louis XIV took advantage 
of an opportunity to put a French royal 
prince on the throne of Spain. In a war 
known as the War of the Spanish Succession 
(1701-1714), the armies of all Europe, under 
the command of the Duke of Marlborough, 
forced Spain to give up the Netherlands, the 
Spanish possessions in Italy, and to promise 
that Spain and France would never have the 
same king. But under a king of French blood, 
Spain became a loyal ally of France, and 
French control of Europe seemed certain. 


Colonial powers struggle to control the seas 


The kings of France and the Hapsburg 
rulers of Spain and Austria fought to domi- 


nate Europe. At the same time, the Atlantic 
powers, Spain, France, Holland, and Eng- 
land, struggled for control of the riches in 
newly discovered lands across the seas. 

The key to supremacy in the New World 
and on the ocean trade routes was control of 
the sea. After the defeat of a huge Spanish 
fleet in 1588 (p. 365), England became the 
world’s chief naval power. But she had 
serious rivals. The Dutch were expert sea- 
men and, in the seventeenth century, the 
Netherlands built a powerful navy. For a 
time, Holland had almost a monopoly of sea- 
borne trade, Even the trade between Eng- 
land and her own colonies was largely car- 
ried on Dutch ships. The English Naviga- 
tion Acts, which forbade foreign ships to 
trade with English colonies, deprived the 
Dutch of this business. The result was a 
series of naval wars between England and 
Holland. The Dutch won most of the bat- 
tles, but the wars ruined them. They were 
not able to replace the ships and men lost. 
Holland was never again a danger to Eng- 
land’s control of the sea. 

Under Louis XIV, who reigned from 1643 
to 1715, France built a navy and began to 
develop her colonies and attempt to win a 
strong place in world trade. Her troops 
fought the British in North America and in 
India, while her fleets fought to rule the seas. 
This contest between England and France 
was not finally decided until the early nine- 
teenth century. But by 1763, at the close of a 
European conflict called the Seven Years’ 
War, France had lost Canada and most of 
her possessions in India, France still had a 
great navy, but only by forming an alliance 
with Spain, could she threaten England's 
naval supremacy. In the War of the Spanish 
Succession, England captured Gibraltar and · 
so obtained control of the entrance to the 
Mediterranean Sea. 


Turkey and Russia in eastern Europe 
threaten the West 
While the new nations of Europe were 
fighting among themselves for leadership 
and control of the ocean trade routes, a 
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threat to their continued existence appeared 
in the East. After the Ottoman Turks overran 
the Balkans in the fifteenth century and cap- 
tured Constantinople (p. 216), their armies 
occupied Hungary and threatened Vienna, 
while their fleets swept the Mediterranean 
Sea. The Turkish menace was one of the 
chief problems of Charles V of Spain, and it 
kept his successors, the Archdukes of Austria, 


busy until the latter part of the seventeenth 
century. 

In 1689, Peter the Great became tsar of 
Russia. He was determined to extend Rus- 
sian possessions to the west. 

In Unit 14 we shall learn how Peter, in a 
series of bitter wars with Poland and Sweden, 
gave Russia her first outlets on the Baltic Sea 
and made her a European power. 


USING WHAT YOU HAVE LEARNED 


1. What distinguishes "modern" from “pre- 
modem" Europe? Why were "Spain," "Italy," 
and "Germany" simply geographical terms dur- 
ing the Middle Ages? What are the distinguish- 
ing features of a national state? 


2. What were the chief arguments in support 
of divine right? Absolute monarchy? What 
counter arguments led to limited monarchy? 


3. What devices did Louis XIV use to make 
his power absolute? How did the Palace of 
Versailles figure in his plans? 


4. In deciding whether England was to have 
an absolute or limited monarchy, what was the 
role of: (a) Charles I, (b) Parliament, (c) 
Oliver: Cromwell, (d) Charles II, (e) James П, 
(£) William and Mary? 


5. How did the ways in which Spain and the 
Netherlands achieved national union compare? 
Differ? Did the United States achieve national 
union in a fundamentally different way? Explain. 


6. What were the issues between: (a) Turks 
and Austrians, (b) Turks and Spaniards, (c) 
Swedes and Russians? How were they settled? 


. 7. In your opinion, was the formation of na- 
tional states a step toward a more civilized way 
of life? Give your reasons. 


‚8. "Louis chief ambition was to enlarge his 
power and influence and add to the territory 
of France , . .” Was this a worthy ambition? 
To what extent does “Louis’ chief ambition" dif- 
fer from that of Stalin? The Prime Minister of 
Great Britain? The President of the United 
States? 


9. As a member of the English Parliament, 
would you have voted to behead Charles I? Give 
your reasons. Would you have preferred to live 
in France or England in the fast half of the 
seventeenth century? Why? 


10. In your opinion, was it really important that 


the Dutch become independent of Spain? Was 
Dutch independence worth an eighty-year con- 
flict? Explain your answers. 


11. "Every nation . . . tries to increase its power 
and wealth at the expense of the others.” Is this 
statement generally true of all states throughout 
history? Of nations today? Give reasons for 
each answer. 


12. Historians have called Peter I of Russia 
“Peter the Great.” His conquests gave Russia 
outlets on the Baltic Sea and made her a Euro- 
pean power. Yet, during his long reign, there 
were less than two years of peace. In the light 
of the above statement, do you consider Peter 
I “great”? Why? 


13. Report to the class on “The Wars of Louis 
XIV,” giving a brief account of each conflict: 
duration, causes, results, Illustrate your repart 
with a map showing Louis’ conquests. 


14. Illustrating your points on а map you have 


drawn of France and her allies (include Spain) 
at the end of the War of the Spanish Succession, 
make a report to the class: (a) explaining ma 
problems faced by Louis XIV on the eve of the 
war, (b) telling whether, in your opinion, Louis 
was justified in engaging in the war, and (0) 
describing how the principle of "balance 0 
power" worked in the war. 


15. As the prosecutor of Charles I, write a 
eloquent plea to Parliament demanding the деа 3 
Sentence, Present your plea to the class in per 
son or via tape or wire recording. 


16. Make a chart: (a) giving the provisions of 
the English Bill of Rights and (b) showing Td 
the English people had suffered from ова 
of those rights by previous monarchs. See 

ward Potts Cheney, Readings in English H ae 
рр. 545-547, for extracts from the Bill of Rights. 


17. Debate with a class member on: Resolved: 
That Britain should return Gibraltar to Spa” 
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4. The Age of Discovery 


o 


The men of the Middle Ages knew about 
only a small part of the earth on which they 
lived. And what they did know was not very 
accurate. The maps of that time showed 
Europe, Asia, and North Africa, with eastern 
Asia very much too small. 

The new ideas of the Renaissance made 
men curious about the nature and size of 
their world. New experiences brought new 


knowledge and made it possible for them to 
find out. The compass, which had been used 
in a crude form as early as the twelfth cen- 
tury, and was known to the Chinese in the 
first century, was greatly improved, as were 
other aids to navigation. Even before the 
time of Copernicus, a great deal of new 
information about the behavior of the celes- 
tial bodies was obtained. 


MEN LEARN THAT THEIR WORLD IS 
BIGGER THAN THEY THOUGHT 


The Portuguese discover South Africa 


During the thirteenth and fourteenth cen- 
turies, Italian merchants had traded with 
Tunisia, Algeria, and Morocco. They knew the 
northern part of the west coast of Africa and 
probably discovered the Canary Islands. 
Early in the fifteenth century, the Portuguese 
began to take an interest in this region, They 
had been accustomed to buying Negro slaves 
from the Moslems of Morocco, and they de- 
cided to see if they could not capture some 
for themselves. 

In 1415, a Portuguese expedition captured 
Ceuta, near Tangier, on the Morocco coast, 
and Prince Henry, a brother of the Portu- 
guese king, became its governor. Henry had 
the ideas of a medieval prince. He wanted to 
increase the domains of Portugal by con- 
quering territory in Africa and by establish- 
ing colonies in the Azores and the Canary 
Islands, He also wanted to spread Christian- 
ity with the sword in true crusading style. 
To raise money for these schemes, he 
planned to engage in the slave trade. Prince 
Henry's slave raiders went as far south as 
the site of present-day Dakar. 

Prince Henry died in 1460, but the Portu- 
guese continued to sail down the coast of 
Africa in search of slaves, gold, and ivory. 
They went farther and farther until, in 1486, 


Bartholomew Diaz sailed around the Cape 
of Good Hope. (See picture-map, pages 354- 
355.) The length of Africa had been learned 
and part of its west coast explored. 


Columbus, unknowingly, sails to the 
New World 


Among the seamen who were serving the 
Portuguese kings was an Italian, Christopher 
Columbus. Columbus was an experienced 
navigator who, convinced that the earth was 
round, was determined to prove it by sailing 
west over the Atlantic Ocean until he came 
to Asia. Such an expedition would be very 
expensive, however, and would need the 
support of a rich prince. 

There was little chance that any monarch 
would be sufficiently interested in increasing 
geographical knowledge to put up the 
necessary money. But there were other 
arguments to support Columbus’ plan. The 
Spice Islands of Southeast Asia were known 
to be the source of the valuable spices that 
Moslem merchants sold in the eastern ports 
of the Mediterranean Sea, and which were 
then carried by Italian traders to Europe 
(p. 245). Everyone believed that the Moslems 
made enormous profits in this trade. If 
European merchants could find a direct sea 
route to these islands and buy the spices 
themselves, they could have all the profit. 
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Т. Ancient Greek astronomers 2. Experienced sailors did nol 
believe ti 


end geographers knew that the 
earth was round. Their ideas 
were not widely known in the 
Middle Ages, however, and at 
that time many people believed 
that if a ship sailed too far from 


and on Mediterra- 
5 men were offen 
of land for days, 
the oceans, how. 
ships and better 
methods of navigation were 


ever, better 


land it would fall off into space. needed. vt 1300 the mag- 
netic compass, invented by the 
Chinese, was adapted to ship- 


board use by an Italian, This 
made it possible for Italian map- 
oduce the first serv- 
iceable charts for sailors, 


ШИШ British territory makers 
ИШ French ^" 
Spanish 
ШЩ Disputed 

EASTERN NORTH AMERICA 

ABOUT 1750 


51 During the next fifty years, 
three key voyages of discovery 
opened the way for the spread 
of Western Civilization over the 
world. The first of these voyages 
was made in 1492 by Christo- 
Pher Columbus (C), an Italian 
captain sailing under Spanish 
colors. Columbus died believing 
he had discovered a westward 
route to the East Indies. 


6. The second key voyage 
was made in 1497 by the Portu- 
guese captain Vasco da Gama 
(0), searching for an eastward 
sea route to India. The third was 
commanded by Ferdinand Ma- 
gellan, a Portuguese navigator, 
sailing for Spoin (E). In 1519, he 
sailed around South America 
into the Pacific. Magellan was 
killed in the Philippines, but his 
crew completed their voyage in 
1522, and proved that the earth 
was round, 


— KEY 


VOYAGES 


— — OTHER 
VOYAGES 


8. Other European nations 
were not to be denied their 


7. These voyages меге quick- 


10. Other British expeditions 
ly followed by others. The Portu- 


9. During the next century, 


guese soon won control of the 
Indian ocean from the Moslems 
and established a monopoly on 
trade with Asia (F) They also 
established a colony in Brozil 
The Spanish, eager for the riches 
of the New World, rapidly con- 
quered an empire in Central and 
South America (G). For a time, 
Spain and Portugal seemed des- 
tined to divide the world be 
tween them. 


share of the newly discovered 
lands, however. In 1497 1498 an 
Englishman, John Cabot, made 
two voyages across the Atlantic, 
searching for a northern route 
to Asia (H) 


ri ý 


Henry Hudson and mony others 
tried to find a Northwest or 
Northeast Passage to Asio They 
all failed, but their efforts great- 
ly increased men's knowledge 
of their world 


soon followed Cabot's and in 


1577-1 ) an English sea сор” 
tain, Francis Drake, sailed around 
the world; plundering Spanish 
ships wherever he met ШИ 
Ordinary seamen were hange 


for piracy, but Drake had 50 
humbled the hated Spaniards 
that Queen Elizabeth knighted 
him instead. Drake's exploits 
highlighted Britain's grows 
power at sea, and in 1588 Spal 
ge flee! 


$ P hu 

and Portugal sent a 
threat 
to put an end to the British threo! 


Zz 


3. These io navigation 
were not accur 


long ocean v 


enough for 
but they 


helped the Ita become 
the foremost sea f the Med- 
iterranean. Th n cities (A) 
became gre of trade 
end Italian m came 
the chief link зеп north- 
western Eur d the Moslem 
of the Middle 


11. 


The king of Spain proud- 


ly called his fleet the "Invin- 
sible Armada,” but the British 
ships, smaller, more maneuver- 
able, and better armed, com- 
Pletely destroyed it. This battle 
established Great Britain as the 
ruler of the seas. 


4. During the fifteenth century, 
the rigging of ships was im- 
proved to make them more 
manageable. To help sailors find 
their position at sea the astro- 
labe, a device for measuring the 
altitude of stars, came into gen- 
eral use. Most of the new 
knowledge of navigation and 
shipbuilding was first acquired 
by the Portuguese, and by 1475 
the center of European sea 
power had shifted to Portugal 
and Spain (B). 


THE 
Goal ор 


12. Inthe meantime, the French 
were also establishing claims in 
the New World. Between 1534 
and 1681, Cartier, Champlain, 
La Salle, and other Frenchmen 
explored the lands bordering 
the St. Lawrence River, the Great 
Lakes, and the Mississippi River 


(I). 


FAR EAST: 
explorers 


SHIFTING CENTERS 
OF SEA POWER 
AND COMMERCE 


13? Beginning in 1607, the 
British began settling in perma- 
nent colonies along the Atlantic 
coast, while the French moved 
down the St. Lawrence into the 
interior. The British finally won 
control of the continent in the 
French and Indian War of 1764. 
(See inset map.) 


14. Meanwhile Spain was 
strengthening its hold on Middle 
and South America, and the 
Netherlands was becoming a 
great sea power. During the 
seventeenth century, the British 
won control of Indian trade from 
Portugal, and the Dutch took 
over the Portuguese bases in the 
East Indies. The center of sea 
power shifted 
from the Spanish peninsula to 
northwestern Europe (J). 


and commerce 


Most European kings felt that the discovery 
of such a route would mean great wealth to 
the monarch who was responsible for it. 

Columbus first presented his plan to the 
King of Portugal This monarch felt fairly 
certain that his own seamen would soon 
open a route to the Spice Islands around the 
tip of Africa. He saw no reason to spend 
money on a wild venture to find another route. 

Columbus then went to the court of Spain 
while his brother, Bartholomew, was sent to 
seek the aid of King Henry VII of England. 
King Henry was interested, but he disliked 
spending money. By the time he got ready 
to ask Columbus to come to see him, the King 
and Queen of Spain had agreed to finance the 
venture. Columbus was to be Admiral and 
Viceroy over all the lands he might discover, 
and was to receive one-tenth of all gold, 
silver, jewels, Spices, and other merchandise 
obtainable from those lands. 

On August 3, 1492, Columbus sailed from 
Spain in command of three small ships, the 
Nina, the Pinta, and the Santa Maria, which 
were manned by some 90 men. On Septem- 
ber 9, he left the Canary Islands and sailed 
westward over the Atlantic. After great 
hardships and a threat of mutiny by the 
crew, land was sighted on October 7. It was 
a small island in the Bahama group, now 
called Watling's Island. Columbus named it 
San Salvador, or Holy Savior, in gratitude for 
the successful conclusion of his long voyage. 
He was convinced that it was one of the 
East Indies, and he called its inhabitants 
Indians, as a matter of course, 

On October 14, Columbus sailed off to the 
south in search of Japan, which he believed 


to lie in that direction. Thirteen days later, ` 


after sighting a number of the Bahama 
Islands, he came to Cuba. It was difficult 
to believe that this island was Japan. Never- 
theless, Columbus felt that he must be near 
China, and cheerfully sent a delegation to 
look for the Imperial Court of the Grand 
Khan. The delegation found nothing but an 
Indian village. Columbus sailed on south, 
discovered Haiti, and started for home. On 
February 14, he reached the Azores. 


Columbus’ first voyage to the west was a 
bold venture skillfully conducted. He had 
sailed west over the unknown ocean and had 
found lands there. 


The New World is divided and named 


Columbus’ expedition was disturbing to 
the Portuguese. They thought that Spain 
had found a westward route to the Indies 
before they themselves had opened their 
route around Africa, In 1481, the King of 
Portugal had obtained from the pope a de- 
cree granting him all lands west of Africa 
and south of the latitude of the Canary 
Islands. As the lands discovered by Colum- 
bus were south of this line, the King of 
Portugal protested vigorously. 

In answer, the Spaniards persuaded the 
pope to issue a new order, giving them all 
lands west of a line drawn from the North to 
the South Pole 100 leagues west of the 
Azores, A little later, the pope added to the 
grant all lands reached by Spaniards while 
sailing west or south. This seemed to give 
Spain the Indies if Spanish seamen could 
reach them by a westward route. Portugal 
protested once more. The King and Queen of 
Spain had no desire for a war with Portugal, 
and it was finally agreed that all discoveries 
east of a line from pole to pole, 370 leagues 
west of the Cape Verde Islands, should be 
Portuguese and all those west of the line 
Spanish. 

Columbus made three more voyages to the 
west. On the first and second of these he 
discovered more of the West Indian islands 
and on the last he followed the coast of 
Central America from Honduras to Panama. 
He died in 1506, still convinced that he had 
reached the East Indies, but had not been 
able to find the really valuable islands. Un- 
fortunately, Columbus had not been success- 
ful in governing the new colonies. More- 
over, the new lands had not produced gold or 
other valuable products in any quantity. As 
a result, he died out of favor with the Spanish 
king, and with his reputation at a low ebb. 

While Columbus was trying to govern the 
new Spanish colonies and find the Spice 
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must have represented. the fulfillment of a 
dream—a dream backed by knowledge, 
courage, and persistent endeavor. To his 
weary and frightened crew, it meant the 
preservation of their lives. 


‘Islands, other Spaniards sailed to the New 
World. One of them, Alonso de Ojeda, took 
with him an Italian, Amerigo Vespucci. 
Ojeda reached and explored the northern 
coast of South America. His enthusiastic 
passenger, Vespucci, wrote an account of the 
voyage, which he published as a book called 
Mundus Novus, or New World, in which he 
neglected to mention the commander of the 
expedition. This book was widely read, and 
geographers named the New World, America 
after Amerigo. 


To Columbus this landing on San Salvador | 


- England reaches over the North Atlantic 


During the later Middle Ages, the western 
ports of England had carried on trade with 
Iceland. Chief of these ports was the thriv- 
ing town of Bristol. Some geographers of the 
fifteenth century believed that an island 
called Brazil lay to the west of Ireland, and 
in the latter part of that century the mer- 
chants of Bristol sent out several expeditions 
to seek it. Then there came to Bristol an 
Italian seaman, John Cabot, who believed 
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that the Indies could be reached by sailing 
west but that the best way to go was north- 
west rather than southwest as Columbus had 
- done. 

The merchants of Bristol persuaded King 
Henry VII to grant Cabot a royal commis- 
Sion to discover any lands not already known 
to Christians. This was a clear violation of 
the papal decrees dividing the unknown 
world between Spain and Portugal, but the 
English kings had never taken the pope’s 
authority in the matter very seriously. In 
1496, Cabot made his first voyage to the west. 
He reached land somewhere in southern 
Labrador, Newfoundland, or Nova Scotia. 


John Cabot and his son Sebastian made a 
number of later voyages, but little is known 
about them. It seems likely that they ex- 
plored the coast of North America for some 
distance south of what is now Canada. The 
Bristol merchants did not think that the land; 
discovered by the Cabots sounded profitable, 
and they made no attempt to continue the 
Cabots’ work. But one discovery did inter- 
est them. On his first voyage, John Cabot 
found a place where fish were plentiful-the 
famous fishing grounds off Newfoundland 
now called the Grand Banks. Soon English 
fishermen were sailing there to fill their boats 
with cod and other fish of the Atlantic. 


INDIAN PEOPLES OF THE NEW WORLD 


The natives of the New World were not 
much inclined to be friendly to the pale- 
faced foreigners, who had come, it seemed, 
to take over their lands. Many of them de- 
fended their homes fiercely. For this reason, 
and because they spoke strange languages, 
wore few clothes, and worshiped pagan gods, 
the Indians were regarded as savages or bar- 
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barians. Actually, although their cultures 
were not advanced by European standards, 
many of these Indian tribes had a highly de- 
veloped society, rich in traditions. 


Mayan society was in chaos when the 
Spanish came 


In Mexican Yucatan and in the region of 
Central America that is now Guatemala and 
Honduras, lived the Mayas ( p. 25). Between 
400 and 600 A.D., these people had achieved 
the most advanced way of life yet known 
in the Americas. This was followed by а 
mysterious collapse of their civilization, and 
their cities were abandoned. A second great 


period of Mayan culture began about 1000 ' 


A.D., and lasted for about two centuries. This 
was the time of a splendid Mayan Renais- 
sance, during which these people made great 
advances in art, architecture, and drama. 
Even larger and more beautiful cities were 
built. 

The Mayas have been called the Greeks 
of the New World. Their political system 
like that of the Greeks, was based on inde- 
pendent city-states, These city-states often 
quarreled with one another, and the rest t- 
ing civil wars helped bring about the decline 
of the Mayan civilization. This decline E 
hastened by the attacks of their Mor 
neighbors, the Toltecs and Aztecs. By "° 
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time the Spaniards arrived, the Mayan na- 
tion was in chaos, and the Mayas were 
easily overpowered by Spanish cavalry and 
artillery. 

Like the Greeks, the Mayas made great 
advances in science and art. In mathematics, 
they discovered the use of zero. This was 
many years after the Hindus made the same 
discovery, but long before the use of zero 
was known in Europe. The Mayas’ number 
system was based on 20. With it, they were 
able, without difficulty, to write numbers in 
the billions, an achievement next to impos- 
sible with Roman numerals. 

Many beautiful Mayan works of art have 
been uncovered, including vases, jars, re- 
ligious figures, jade carvings, and mosaics 
made with bits of turquoise. The large tem- 
ples, decorated with sculpture and paintings, 
were the most striking feature of the Mayan 
cities. Towering over each city were several 
great temples, each built on a massive mound 
shaped like a flat-topped pyramid. The size 
and beauty of the temples are remarkable in 
view of the kind of tools the Mayas had. The 
use of the wheel was unknown to them and 
they had no draft animals. The great stone 
blocks must have been dragged into place 
with almost unbelievable difficulty. 

Most of the hard, physical work in Mayan 
society was done by slaves. There was also 
a middle class of merchants, skilled crafts- 
men, and traders. The traders traveled 
over great distances to bring back raw 
materials and manufactured goods from 
other tribes. 

The Mayas had continued to worship the 
sun-god, and other nature gods. And as the 
Mayas’ way of living became more compli- 
cated, so did their religion. They developed 
elaborate rites and ceremonies, including 
human sacrifice to the sun, The Mayan 
priests were powerful and respected; they 
were the teachers, the keepers of records, 
and the scientists. 

The temples and other fine Mayan build- 
ings were built to last. But most of the peo- 
ple lived in crude huts built of mud or adobe. 
These houses could not long withstand the 
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This Maya was photographed against a 
stone carving made of his ancestors hun- 
dreds of years ago. His features resemble 
those of the warrior at the left of the carv- 
ing. Many descendants of the Mayas now 
live in Middle America. 


growth of the jungle, and nothing now re- 
mains of them, But the ruins of the great 
buildings still exist underneath a tangled 
mass of jungle growth, and give some idea 
of the splendor of this old civilization. 
About half a million direct descendants of 
the Mayas now live in southern Mexico and 
Central America. Several millions more have 
some Mayan blood, and a language similar 
to the ancient Mayan still survives in some 
districts. The descendants of the Mayas fol- 
low some of their ancestors religious cus- 
toms, and live in much the same way. But 
the Mayas’ one-time greatness has vanished. 


The Aztec warriors of Mexico ruled a 

wealthy empire 

About 1375, another Indian people—the 
Aztecs—rose to power in central Mexico. 
The Aztecs were noted chiefly for their abil- 
ity as warriors. They formed an alliance with 
neighboring tribes and, within about 50 
years, conquered a large part of Mexico. 
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Of all the splendor of the Aztec capital 
nothing remains, for the Spaniards de- 
stroyed the city, carrying off every article of 
value. This unearned wealth was not used 
to build up productive enterprise. There- 
fore it did not establish Spanish prosperity 
on a permanent basis. 


The capital city of the Aztecs was located on 
the site of Mexico City. It was one of the 
wonders of the New World. The city was 
originally built on an island in a lake. When 
the Spaniards arrived at the Aztec capital, 
they found a large, rich, and well-governed 
city, not unlike the European capitals they 
knew. In the main Square were 25 temples, 
several houses for priests, buildings for re- 
ligious rites and fasts, courts for ball games, 
places for bathing and dancing, and other 
fine buildings. 

The emperor who ruled over this city and 
the rest of the Aztec lands lived in great 
splendor. His palace had huge assembly 
rooms, more than a hundred baths, many 
beautiful fountains, wall hangings of ex- 
quisite feather work, richly carved furniture, 
and all manner of choice pottery. 


If the Mayas were the Greeks of the New 
World, the Aztecs were the Romans, They 
were warriors, skillful rulers, and lawgivers, 
Their way of living was much like that of 
the Mayas. The upper classes were even 
wealthier and their palaces and public build- 
ings'were even more magnificent. 


The wealthy Incas of Peru ruled a huge 
empire 

Early in the twelfth century, a small tribe 
of Indians, named Incas, lived in the Cuzco 
valley, in the mountains of southern Peru, 
Like the Aztecs, these people were largely 
occupied with war and conquest. During the 
next four centuries, they conquered or 
brought under their rule most of the tribes 
in what is now Peru and Ecuador, as well 
as much of Chile, Bolivia, and Argentina. 

In territory, this huge empire compared 
with the empires of Alexander the Great, 
Caesar, and Napoleon. We do not know just 
how many people lived under the Inca rule, 
but when the Spaniards came in 1582, there 
were perhaps 35,000,000. 

The empire of the Incas was held together 
by an amazing system of communication. 
From the capital city, Cuzco, four great high- 
ways extended into the four parts of the 
empire. The length of the north and south 
roads together totaled more than 2000 miles. 
The most important of these roads were well 
built and paved with stone. Many were E 
through solid rock of the mountains an 
spanned deep gorges on suspension bridges. 
Some of these bridges are still in use. 

The Incas planned their highways to help 
them control their empire. Each road was 
lined with post-houses at frequent intervals, 
with runners constantly on duty. These run- 
ners, by relaying a message from one pae 
house to the next, provided a system 9 
communication. The Supreme Inca, as Е. 
emperor was called, could thus keep in touc 
with the far corners of his empire. M 

In one important way, the Incas diten 
from most empire-builders. They did s 
destroy or make slaves of the people t E 
conquered. Slaves, in fact, were unknown ! 
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their society. Instead, having conquered an- 


other tribe, the Incas immediately set to work 
to teach them the Inca way of life, so that 
they would cooperate in the empire. 

The leaders of the conquered tribes, with 
their families, were brought to Cuzco. There 


they were well treated and instructed in Inca 
traditions and ways. They were then sent 
back to their own lands to teach these new 
ideas to their people. This plan usually 
worked out well But to make sure, the 
leaders were required to leave their children 
behind, to be educated with the children of 
the Inca nobles. This practice helped to en- 
sure the. loyalty of the future rulers of the 
conquered tribes as well as the good be- 
havior of their fathers. 

The Inca government was complicated, 
and exercised direct control over the entire 
empire. The Supreme Inca was believed to 
be divine, a descendant of the sun-god. He 
was head of the army and the priests, as well 
as of the government. The empire was 
divided into four parts, each ruled by a gov- 
ernor appointed by the Supreme Inca. These 
governors, in turn, appointed a large num- 
ber of minor officials. The officials were re- 
quired to see that each man did his work well 
and that he had enough food, clothing, seeds, 
and tools. All the land was owned by the 
Supreme Inca, who received one-third of the 
produce. Another third went to the sun-god 
and the priests, and the rest belonged to the 
Inca people as a whole. 


The Incas are remembered for their skill 
as builders and as farmers. Their public 
buildings were remarkable for sound con- 
struction rather than beauty. Many of them 
are still standing in regions where earth- 
quakes have destroyed the later buildings 
of the Spaniards. 

In agriculture, the Incas made progress. 
Their empire extended from sea level to an 
altitude of more than two miles. The cli- 
mate, rainfall, and soil conditions varied 
greatly in different regions, but these people 
learned to make the best of what they had. 
They used irrigation systems to water the 
dry coastal plains. These systems were fed 
with water brought down from the moun- 
tains by means of canals, and from great 
reservoirs built to store water for use during 
the dry seasons. Among many crops raised 
by the Incas were lima beans, maize, cotton, 
squash, soybeans, peanuts, and tomatoes. 

The Incas early discovered the use of fer- 
tilizers to give more bountiful crops. When 
the soil was too poor and rocky for fertilizer 
to do any good, rich soil was brought in from 
other regions. This was often held in place 
on the sides of mountains by stone terraces, 
some of which can still be seen. 

The Incas had no written language. Their 
only means of keeping records was by a sys- 
tem of tying knots in long strings. Limited 
in this way, it is even more remarkable that 
they could have built the advanced culture 
found by the Spaniards. 


EUROPEAN NATIONS FOUND GREAT 


COLONIAL 


The Spaniards search for gold 


Spain was not a very fertile country, and 
the Spaniards were noted chiefly for their 
ability as fighters and their devotion to the 
Roman Catholic religion. They fought so 
well that little by little they had conquered 
the Moslems who had once occupied most 
of the peninsula. Some months before the 
voyage of Columbus, in 1492, the Spaniards 
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had occupied the last remnants of the Mos- 
lem lands in Spain. Many Spaniards were 
extremely hostile to the Jews, and in the same 
year that Columbus set sail on his first voy- 
age, all Jews were expelled from Spain. As 
the Moslems and the Jews had been almost 
the only merchants and artisans in the coun- 
try, their going left Spain a poor agricul- 
turalland. There were many soldiers, how- 
ever; who were desperately in need of money, 
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The monastery of Santo Domingo is built on 
top of the old Inca Temple of the Sun. The 
modern structure seems rough and unfin- 
ished in comparison with the sturdy, per- 
fectly joined Inca stonework, which was 
built without benefit of modern tools. 


priests who were anxious to spread Chris- 
tianity, and nobles eager for fame and for- 
tune. Hence, it was largely nobles, soldiers, 
and priests who sailed off to colonize the 
islands discovered by Columbus. 

The Spaniards who sailed to the New 
World were little interested in farming, 
They sought quick riches and souls to save. 
They believed, as had Columbus, that it 
would be possible to find a way through the 
islands and thus reach the rich Indies, Dur- 
ing the first years of the sixteenth century, 
they explored the coasts of America from 
Chesapeake Bay to the region of Argen- 
tina. Soon they were investigating the inte- 
rior of the new land. In 1513, Balboa crossed 


the Isthmus of Panama and looked out upon 
the Pacific Ocean. 


By this time, reports had begun to reach 
Cuba about a region where the Indians lived 
in stone houses, wore clothes made of cot- 
ton, and possessed great quantities of gold 
and silver. This land was Mexico. The peo- 
ple were the Aztecs. 

The reports of gold and silver naturally 
excited the Spaniards in Cuba and, in 1519, 
Hernando Cortes set out for the Mexican 
coast, Landing near what is now Vera Cruz, 
Cortes found the Indians who lived there 
friendly. They thought Cortes must be the 
strange, white-skinned god who, according 
to an ancient legend, would one day appear 
and liberate them from their hated Aztec 
masters. Soon Cortes and his party moved 
inland and, in November, 1519, reached 
Mexico City. | 

The Aztec emperor, Montezuma, received 
the Spaniards as friends and gave them lodg- 
ings in the city. But this friendship did not 
last long. Cortes was a religious fanatic. 
Furthermore, the Aztec religion rightly im- 
pressed him as incredibly horrible, since it 
involved mass human sacrifices to the sun- 
god. He therefore determined to suppress | 
Suspecting his intentions, the Aztecs attacke 
the Spaniards and drove them from the city 
with heavy losses. Cortes reorganized his 
forces, obtained reinforcements, and took the 
city by storm in 1521. Although it took some 
time to subdue the entire country, Mene 
was from then on a Spanish possession. y 
last, the Spaniards had found the gold an 
silver they sought, í 

When Balboa crossed the Isthmus 0 
Panama, he heard stories of rich peoples fo 
the south, These stories referred to the н 
Empire of Peru, The-discovery and € 
of this region was undertaken by Franca 
Pizarro. After a series of preliminary uo 
ditions, Pizarro reached Peru in 1533 a 
found it fully as rich as he had expected. 
After some nine years of warfare, Peru PU 
fully conquered, and its precious metals were 
available to the Spaniards, di- 

From Cuba, Mexico, and Peru, expe 2 
tions set out to explore and conquer othe 
new lands. In 1513, Ponce de León discov 
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ered Florida. In 1539, De Soto marched west 
from Florida, and reached the Mississippi 
River. Finally, in 1540, Coronado explored 
what is now the southwestern United States. 


Spanish soldiers and priests found an 
empire in the New World 


In the fertile parts of New Spain, espe- 
cially in the West Indian Islands, the Span- 
ish settlers grew tobacco and sugar. Since 
these settlers were largely proud Spanish 
soldiers and priests, who considered manual 
labor beneath them, the work on the planta- 
tions was done by Indians who had been 
forced into slavery. But the Indians were 
proud people, too, and were hard to dis- 
cipline. They did not live long in slavery, 
so the Spaniards soon began to import Negro 
slaves from Africa into the West Indies. In 
Mexico and Peru, where large numbers of 
Indians lived, the Spaniards became a ruling 
aristocracy supported by native labor. 

'The Spaniards in the New World wished 
to live as nearly as possible as they had lived 
at home. The capital cities of the various 
colonies were much like Spanish cities. There 
were great cathedrals for the bishops and 
stately palaces for the royal governors. Uni- 
versities were founded to educate the mem- 
bers of the clergy. Thus, by the end of the 
sixteenth century, Spanish America had most 
of the features of European civilization—at 
least in the cities. 


The Portuguese found a trade empire in 
the Far East 


Ever since Bartholomew Diaz succeeded 
in sailing around the Cape of Good Hope, 
the Portuguese had felt certain that the 
Indies could be reached by that route. In 
1497, an expedition under Vasco da Gama 
was sent to make the complete voyage. In 
May of 1498, he reached the west coast of 
India and was back in Lisbon by July, 1499. 
The direct route to the Indies had been 
found. It never brought the Portuguese the 
wealth they had hoped for, however. 

Portugal, like Spain, was a land of am- 
bitious soldiers and devoted priests. But the 


Portuguese did not discover any lands where 
gold and silver could simply be seized and 
sent home. The only way to acquire wealth 
from their new route to the Indies was by 
commerce, and the Arab traders who con- 
trolled the Indian ocean had no intention of 
giving up their business without a fight. 

The Portuguese had superior guns and 
ships, however, and in 1511, they captured 
the Arab colony of Malacca on the tip of the 
Malay Peninsula. This was a death blow 
to the Arabs, for with Malacca in their hands, 
the Portuguese could control the riches of 
the East Indies, as well as the trade from 
India. The merchants of Venice would have 
to buy their spices and other eastern prod- 
ucts from Portugal instead of from the Arabs. 

The victory of Portugal over the Arabs, 
and the Portuguese conquest of the trade 
routes to the East were received with re- 
joicing in Europe, and a great celebration took 
place. Pope Leo X ordered public thanks- 
giving, and the Portuguese king presented 
him with magnificent gifts, carried on the 
back of a huge elephant, which passed by 
the pope's palace and knelt three times in 
reverence. 

Portugal practically monopolized Euro- 
pean trade with the Far East throughout the 
sixteenth century. But the Portuguese lacked 
the man power to use force effectively. And 
they believed it was their duty to convert 
the Far Eastern peoples with whom they 
came in contact—by force, if necessary. As 
a result, they were thoroughly unpopular 
and usually were safe only behind the guns 
of their forts. 

A large part of the Portuguese Empire 
was intended primarily as supply and water- 
ing stations on the route to the Indies. This 
was the reason for the colony in Brazil. The 
shortest route from Portugal to the Indies 
was to sail to the Azores, then south down 
the middle of the Atlantic as far south as 
the Cape of Good Hope. A glance at a 
globe shows that such a route almost 
touches Brazil. In 1500, a Portuguese fleet 
bound for the Indies was blown off its course 
and discovered that part of South America. 
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A colony was founded there to serve as a 
base of supplies. Brazil became the only 
country in South America not settled by the 
Spaniards. 


Daring navigators search for new routes 
to the Far East 


Columbus, Cabot, and the other early ex- 
plorers had discovered new lands across the 
Atlantic Ocean, but they had not succeeded 
in reaching the Indies by sailing west. Fer- 
dinand Magellan, a Portuguese seaman in 
the service of the king of Spain, accom- 
plished this feat. Magellan left Spain in 
1519 with a fleet of five Ships. He sailed to 
Brazil and down the coast of South America. 
Late in August, 1520, he reached the straits 
that were later named after him, sailed 
through them and up the west coast of 
South America. Soon, however, he turned 
northwest into the Pacific. j 

In March, 1521, Magellan's fleet reached 
the Philippines. There Magellan was killed 
by natives, but one of his ships succeeded 
in reaching the Portuguese posts in the 


Indies and eventually got back to Spain. The 
earth had been circumnavigated—sailed com: 
pletely around. It was definitely proved to 
be round, and its approximate size had been 
established. 

Magellan's expedition had reached the 
Indies by sailing around the southern end of 
the American continent. Vasco da Gama had 
opened a route around the southern end of 
Africa. Many seamen and geographers be- 
lieved that it would be just as easy, if not 
easier, to sail around the northern side of 
America or Europe. This idea naturally ap- 
pealed to the Dutch and English. 

During the sixteenth and early seven- 
teenth centuries, many English expeditions 
sailed forth to seek a northern route to China 
and the Indies. Those who explored the 
northern part of the American continent be- 
lieved that every bay or large river they saw 
might be the passage they were looking for 
—the fabled Northwest Passage. Eventually, 
they learned that the passages around 
America and Europe to the north could not 
be used because of ice. Actually they would 


This map shows what mapmakers knew about the world in 1545. They placed H ispaniola, 
an island in the West Indies, in the center of the Atlantic Ocean. And they plainly knew 


more about the size and shape 


of South America than of North America. Such false ideas 


led men to make a fruitless search for a “Northwest Passage” to the Orient. 
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have been too long in any case to be of use. 

Although these explorers failed to reach 
China, they made many important discov- 
eries. Hudsons’ Bay, the St. Lawrence River, 
and the Hudson River were first explored by 
men seeking the Northwest Passage. English 
sailors looking for a northeast passage opened 
a profitable trade with Russia by way of the 
White Sea. 


England becomes a great sea power 


After it was too late, the Dutch and Eng- 
lish began to envy the Spanish and Portu- 
guese their monopoly of the riches of the 
New World and the Indies. The attempts to 
discover northwest or northeast passages to 
the Far East were only one sign of England's 
envy. Throughout the sixteenth century, 
English seamen plundered the ships that 
were bringing gold and silver from New 
Spain and spices from the Indies. On one 
famous voyage, Sir Francis Drake robbed a 
Portuguese ship from the Indies, tried to 
seize Panama, sailed around South America, 
captured a Spanish treasure ship off Peru, 
and returned by way of the Indies and the 
Cape of Good Hope. Drake’s expedition was 
the second to circumnavigate the earth and 
was an extremely profitable venture. 

Such plundering raids as Drake’s finally 
led to war between England and Spain. The 
region that is now Belgium then belonged to 
the King of Spain, and a large Spanish army 
was stationed there. In 1588, the King of 
Spain sent a great fleet, called the Armada, 
to carry this army across the North Sea to 
attack England. 

For years, the English had been at work 
developing a new type of ship—one that was 
faster and more easily handled than older 
types, and carried more and better cannon. 
The Spaniards still had medieval ideas of 
fighting at sea. They had large ships filled 
with soldiers. In battle they still believed 
the thing to do was to sail up to the enemy, 
tie your ship to his, and rush your soldiers 
aboard to take his ship. The English ships 
facing the Armada were fewer in number 
and smaller in size than the Spanish, but 


they sailed so well that they kept out of reach 
of the Spaniards and sank the Spanish ships 
at will with their superior guns. A furious 
storm completed the ruin of the Armada. 
Spain’s sea power was seriously reduced in 
this great battle, and England became a 
strong naval power. 


Portuguese, Dutch, and English become 
rivals in the Far East 


Meanwhile, the King of Spain, Philip П, 
had become ruler of Portugal as well. This 
meant that the enemies of Spain could with 
free conscience attack the Portuguese Em- 
pire. Among the enemies of Spain in the 
latter part of the sixteenth century were the 
Dutch, who had revolted against Spanish 
rule, (p. 349). 

The Dutch were noted seamen. While 
Portugal was independent, Dutch ships had 
sailed to Lisbon, bought the spices which the 
Portuguese had obtained in the Indies, and 
distributed them in northern Europe. When 
Portugal became a dependency of Spain, the 
Dutch decided to go after the spices them- 
selves. 

The first Dutch trading expedition set out 
for the East in 1595. It was soon followed 
by a second and much larger one. In 1602, 
the Dutch East India Company was formed. 
This was a privately owned company which 
was given certain powers by the Netherlands 
government. The most important of these 
were: (1) the exclusive trade rights with all 
countries between the Cape of Good Hope 
and the Straits of Magellan; (2) the right to 
wage war and make treaties; and (3) the 
right to take possession of the lands of other 
countries. Thus, the Dutch East India Com- 
pany was given the power to do many things 
which are ordinarily done only by a na- 
tional government. 

In 1604, the Dutch East India Company 
established trading posts in Amboina, Java, 
and other islands of the East Indies. In 
1641, they captured the strategic Portuguese 
post at Malacca. Soon the Dutch had dis- 
placed the Portuguese as masters of the trade 
with the East Indian Islands. 
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The news that the Dutch were planning 
to form an East India Company aroused the 
jealousy of England. The English had set 
up a similar company in 1600, a year before 
the Dutch, but had begun their activities 
much less energetically. By 1616, they had 
only a few small fortified posts on the coast 
of India and trading agents in the Dutch 
colonies in the islands. 

At first, the English and Dutch combined 
against the Portuguese, but soon they quar- 
reled. After a long series of fierce wars be- 
tween the two East India Companies, the 
English won control of the trade with India, 
while the Dutch kept their grip on the East 
Indian Islands. England's only noteworthy 
rival in India was then France, which did 
not present a serious challenge until the 
eighteenth century. 

Throughout the seventeenth century, the 
British East India Company was interested 
solely in trade and held no land except its 
fortified trading posts. The beginning of the 
conquest of India came in the following cen- 
tury. Between them, the Dutch and the Eng- 
lish had become Supreme in the trade be- 
tween Europe and the Far East, The Dutch 
East India Company founded Cape Colony 
on the Cape of Good Hope as a way station 
for its fleets bound to the Indies. This laid 
the foundation for the present Dominion of 
South Africa, 


Englishmen seek profit and religious 
freedom in colonies 


England was a different sort of country 
from Spain or Portugal. Many Englishmen 
still made their living by farming, but a large 
part of the country’s wealth came from in- 
dustry and commerce. Since the fourteenth 
century, England had been producing and 
exporting in steadily increasing quantities 
cloth made from English wool. 

The wool business affected every class in 
England. The merchants made money trad- 
ing in raw wool and in woollen cloth. Arti- 
sans lived by weaving and spinning. Land- 
owners found that the most profitable use of 
land was as pasture for sheep. Thus, in Eng- 


land, even the landholding aristocracy had 
a keen economic interest in commerce, 

In the early seventeenth century, an eco- 
nomic theory called mercantilism Was gener- 
ally accepted. The mercantilists believed 
that the wealth and prosperity of a country 
depended on the amount of gold and silver 
it had. Hence, the way for a country to 
become rich was to obtain a favorable bal- 
ance of trade—to sell as much as possible to 
other countries ànd buy as little as possible 
from them. Englishmen saw two ways in 
which colonies might make their country 
prosperous. The simpler way was to find 
gold and silver. The Spaniards had done 
that, and Englishmen hoped they could do 
the same. The second way was to obtain 
from the colony products that otherwise 
would have to be brought from foreign nations. 

There was another reason why thoughtful 
Englishmen were interested in colonies. The 
increase in sheep raising had turned many 
farms into sheep pasture. One shepherd 
could do all the work on land that had once 
employed many farmers. There were there- 
fore a large number of unemployed agricul- 
tural workers. It was believed that these 
men could be sent to colonies, thus reliev- 
ing unemployment in England. 

Such were the reasons that made the king 
of England, his court, the nobles, and the 
merchants interested in founding colonies. 
But the motives of the men who actually 
wanted to go and settle in colonies were 
rather different. In the sixteenth century, 
England had become Protestant, but only 
one type of Protestantism, the Church of 
England, or Episcopal Church, was allowed 
(р. 339). Asa result, many other Protestants, 
as well as many Catholics, wanted to go 
where they could worship in peace. 

Still another reason for many men's de- 
sire to leave England was a serious depres- 
sion in the wool trade which occurred in the 
early seventeenth century. This trade was 50 
important that its falling off led to a general 
depression in England. Many farmers an 
artisans hoped that in a colony they coul 
make a better living than they could at home. 
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The English found colonies in America 


During the reign of Queen Elizabeth, two 
of her favorite courtiers, Sir Walter Raleigh 
and Sir Humphrey Gilbert, formed com- 
panies to start colonies in the lands claimed 
by England on the basis of the Cabots’ voy- 
ages. Gilbert made several unsuccessful at- 
tempts to found a colony on the bleak shores 
of Newfoundland. Raleigh was interested in 
a region farther south—Chesapeake Bay. A 
colony was founded there, but within three 
years the colonists had disappeared without 
leaving a trace. This disaster discouraged 
English colonial efforts for years. 

In 1606, a powerful group of government 
officials, nobles, and merchants formed the 
London Company to found a colony on the 
American coast. In 1607, about a hundred 
colonists founded a settlement in what is now 
Virginia. This settlement was called James- 
town, in honor of King James 18 

Тһе colonists had been instructed by the 
officials of the company to search diligently 
for gold and silver and to try to grow grapes 
and to produce silk. Needless to say, no 
gold or silver was found, and in searching 
for precious metal the colonists used time 
that should have been spent in growing 
food. Eventually, however, they settled down 
to farming. They grew their own food and 
made rather good progress in growing grapes 
for wine. 

The growing of grapes was soon forgotten, 
however. The Indians whom the colonists 
met smoked tobacco. The colonists soon 
acquired the taste and sent some tobacco to 
England. Despite the efforts of King James, 
who considered smoking a horrible habit, 
tobacco smoking became popular in Eng- 
land. The colonists began to grow tobacco 
for the English market, and a large part of 
the tobacco used in England today still 
comes from Virginia. Tobacco growing be- 
came the colony's chief occupation. Great 
plantations sprang up along the James, 
Charles, and York rivers, and their owners 
lived in much the same style and comfort 
as the landowners of England. 


The next colonies started in America 
were planned as homes for religious groups. 
A small and extremely radical Protestant 
group had been driven out of England and 
settled in Holland. Unable to get along with 
the Dutch, and unwilling to become perma- 
nent residents of a foreign land, these people 
decided to go to America. In 1620, their 
ship, the Mayflower, dropped anchor off the 
coast of what is now Massachusetts. 

Because of their long wanderings, these 
colonists called themselves Pilgrims. They 
named their colony Plymouth, since Plym- 
outh, England, was the last port they had 
touched before crossing the Atlantic. The 
Pilgrims were few in number and they 
landed late in the fall. Their first New Eng- 
land winter was a terrible experience. Even- 
tually, with the aid of friendly Indians, they 
learned how to grow food in the rocky soil, 
and the second autumn brought them good 
crops. Unfortunately, the Pilgrims disagreed 
among themselves almost as violently as they 
did with everyone else, and their colony 
grew very slowly. 

Ten years after the founding of Plymouth, 
a much larger group of colonists arrived in 
Massachusetts and formed a settlement 
called Boston. These men came in search of 
a place where they could follow their chosen 
religious beliefs. Some of them were men 
of wealth and position in England. Before 
long, their colony swallowed up the 
Plymouth settlement. The men of Massachu- 
setts made their living as farmers and sea- 
men. While some grew what they could on 
the stony New England land, others fished 
on the Grand Banks or sailed off on commer- 
cial voyages. 

Catholics were as unpopular in England 
as radical Protestants. But one Catholic, 
Lord Baltimore, was a close friend of King 
Charles I. He asked Charles for land in 
America where Catholics could live in peace, 
and was given the region now known as 
Maryland. The people of Maryland, like 
those of Virginia, lived by growing tobacco 
and other crops on great plantations and 
smaller farms. 
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European Colonial Empires About 1700 


Ín 1682, still another religious group, the 
Society of Friends ( Quakers), sought a home 
in the New World. King Charles II owed 
money to William Penn, one of their lead- 
ers. Penn accepted a grant of land in 
America as payment. Pennsylvania, as he 
named the land, became a prosperous farm- 
ing colony, and its chief city, Philadelphia, 
was an important trading town. 

In 1683, a company of men seeking prof- 
its founded the Carolinas. They failed to 
make the profits, but the colonies became 
important in growing tobacco and rice. 
Georgia, the last English colony in America, 
was founded in the eighteenth century. This 
colony was established as a haven for Eng- 
lishmen who had been imprisoned for debt, 
and desired a new home in which to begin 
life anew, 


The French and Dutch found American 
colonies 


While various European nations were 
seeking a passage to India, France had sent 
out few explorers. But one of these few, 
Jacques Cartier, had discovered the St. 
Lawrence River. In 1608, the French estab- 
lished a colony at Quebec, But the average 
Frenchman showed little enthusiasm for go- 
ing to the wilderness, Most of the men who 
did go out were not farmers, but adventurers 
and priests. The French priests, like those 
of Spain and Portugal, wanted to convert 
the Indians, The adventurers hoped to make 
money trading for furs with the Indians. 

Some French farmers did settle around 
Quebec and in what is now Nova Scotia, but 
their colonies made little progress. In the 
meantime, priests and adventurers explored 
the Great Lakes and the valleys of the Mis- 
sissippi and its tributaries, In 1682, the 
French founded a colony in Louisiana, As 
the English colonies on the coast grew and 
their people moved west in search of more 
land, they came into conflict with the French 
traders. The result was a series of wars 
closely connected with wars fought between 
England and France in Europe. After many 
early defeats, the English were eventually 


successful. They captured most of the 
French colonies in America except Louisiana, 

The Dutch were also interested in the 
profitable American fur trade, The fur 
animals were caught by Indians in the in- 
terior of the country. The two easiest en- 
trances to the fur country were the St, 
Lawrence and the Hudson rivers, As the 
French had possession of the St. Lawrence, 
the Dutch chose the Hudson and, in 1624, 
they established a post at Albany. Two years 
later, they built Fort Amsterdam on Manhat- 
tan Island. The town which grew up around 
this fort was named New Amsterdam. 

The country along the Hudson River be- 
tween New Amsterdam and Albany was 
divided into great estates and given to Dutch- 
men who would agree to bring out a certain 
number of colonists. These men were given 
extensive powers in local government and 
were called “patroons.” The presence of the 
Dutch colony was bound to alarm the Eng- 
lishmen who had come from Massachusetts 
to settle Rhode Island and Connecticut. 
Also, the valuable fur trade was attractive. 
Tn 1664, therefore, an English naval squad- 
ton seized New Amsterdam, Charles II gave 
the captured colony to his brother, James, 
Duke of York, and its largest town was re- 
named New York in his honor. James’s grant 
also included what is now New Jersey, but 
he soon disposed of that region to a group 
of his friends, 

In addition to the English, French, and 
Dutch, in this early period, the Swedes 
founded some short-lived colonies in Атег- 
іса, but as they were few in number, their 
importance was small Of much greater 
interest are three groups who settled in large 
numbers in the English colonies. One Me 
German religious group whose members M 
been sadly oppressed at home. These peop! 
settled in New York and Pennsylvania. An- 
other religious group, some of the Huguenots 
who had been driven from France by 
Louis XIV (p. 346) went to New York ЫЛ. 
the Carolinas. Finally, a large number 0 
Scotsmen, who had gone to Ireland to escape 
religious persecution, moved on to America. 
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They landed chiefly in New York, but soon 
pressed on to the western frontier and spread 
south along the Allegheny Mountains. In 
this way, the population of the English col- 
onies in America came to be made up of 
people from almost every country of north- 
ern Europe. 


The English, Dutch, and French enter 
the West Indies 


The Spaniards made money from grow- 
ing sugar and tobacco in their West Indian 
Islands, But they did not consider those 
islands as valuable as the colonies that pro- 
duced gold and silver, so they were less well 
defended, Moreover, many islands had been 
left unsettled. Early in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, the English, Dutch, and French went 
into the West Indies. They captured some 
of the Spanish jslands and settled some that 
the Spaniards had neglected. England, for 
example, took Jamaica from Spain and set- 
tled Barbados. 

Soon the English, French, and Dutch were 
growing tobacco and sugar in the West 
Indies. Sugar was a valuable and necessary 
product that none of these countries could 
raise at home. They therefore valued their 
West Indian islands above all their other 
colonies. In 1763, the English government 
was severely criticized for taking Canada in- 
stead of a sugar island after the victory over 
France (p. 351). 


How the European nations governed 
their colonies 


France and Spain were absolute mon- 
archies. The people had no voice at all in 
their government. Likewise, the French and 
Spanish colonies were ruled by royal gov- 
ernors with complete authority. Although 
the Netherlands was a republic, her col- 
onies were founded by the Dutch East and 
West India companies. These companies 
had the right to govern the colonies and gave 
their governors absolute power. 

English ideas of colonial government were 
quite different. Although England was a 
monarchy, the people exercised great power 


through their elected representatives in Par- 
liament. No taxes could be collected in Eng- 
land without the permission of Parliament. 
The English.took it for granted that English- 
men who went to live in colonies should have 
the same rights they had at home. English 
colonies had a governor with extensive 
power, but they also had elected assemblies 
that controlled taxation. By refusing to pay 
the governors salary, the Assembly could 
usually manage to get its way. A few Eng- 
lish colonies, such as Connecticut and Rhode 
Island, had still more freedom and could 
elect their own governor. 

All nations having colonies assumed that 
the chief use of the colonies was to make the 
mother country self-sufficient and prosper- 
ous. France and Spain controlled all trade 
with their colonies by means of government 
organizations. No outsider was allowed to 
trade with their colonies and even their own 
citizens had to have permission. England 
did not go quite so far, But, in order to build 
up the English merchant marine, she for- 
bade foreign ships to trade with her colonies. 
To keep the colonial market in the hands of 
English merchants, she insisted that all goods 
bound for the colonies from Europe must 
pass through England. Finally, all products, 
such as sugar, that England needed and 
could not grow at home had to be shipped 
to England. The laws that made these ar- 
rangements were called the “Acts of Trade 
and Navigation.” They annoyed the colon- 
ists and were frequently violated. 


How the New World changed the old 


The discovery of new lands and the growth 
of colonies made great changes in European 
civilization. We have already learned (pp. 
319-821) how the development of ocean 
trade routes helped to cause the commercial 
revolution—how the Italian city-states lost 
their commercial leadership to the nations 
bordering on the Atlantic, how capital be- 
came concentrated in the cities of northwest- 
ern Europe, and how the control of commerce 
passed from the merchant guilds and the 
cities to the states. These were some of the 
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most important changes brought about in 
European civilization, but there were many 
others. 

The enormous amount of gold and silver 
that Spain received from her colonies affected 
the lives of people all over Europe. Since 
there was more money in Europe, prices 
rose rapidly. The rising prices stimulated 
industry by increasing profits, and did not 
bother the merchants very much. But most 
of the landholders of Europe had rented 
their lands at permanently fixed rents. They 
found it almost impossible to increase their 
incomes as prices rose. The merchants and 
manufacturers thus gained in wealth and 
power, while the aristocracy grew poorer. 

The founding of colonies had other effects 
on the daily life of the people. The Ameri- 
can colonies supplied many products that 
had been unknown before. Tobacco became 
popular. Potatoes were adopted slowly, but 
by the end of the eighteenth century, they 
were the chief part of the peasants' food in 
many regions. Many products once rare and 
expensive became cheap and plentiful, This 
was probably of greater importance than the 


introduction of new products, Sugar had 
been a luxury; now it began to appear on 
most tables. Until the East India Company 
began to bring in cotton cloth from India, 
cotton clothes had been almost as costly as 
silk ones. Spices were greatly reduced in 
price. Coffee became so cheap that most 
people could drink it. Numerous products of 
the Far East became common articles of 
trade and use in Europe. 


In this unit we have had a brief look at 
the period of transition between the Middle 
Ages and modern times, This period was 
notable for four things: (1.) the Renaissance, 
which gave men an interest in new ideas, 
new knowledge, and new forms of beauty; 
(2.) the Protestant Revolution, which eventu- 
ally led to greater religious freedom in many 
countries; (3.) the formation of the great na- 
tional states of Europe; and (4.) the dis- 
covery of the New World. 

These four factors brought an end to the 
Middle Ages and made possible the begin- 
ning of modern times. The foundation of 
present-day Western Civilization had been 
laid. 


USING WHAT YOU HAVE LEARNED 


l. What part of the world was known to western 
Europeans of the Middle Ages? In learning that 
the world was “bigger than they thought," what 
part was played by: (a) Prince Henry of Portu- 
gal (b) Christopher Columbus, (c) Amerigo 
Vespucci, (d) John Cabot, (e) Balboa, (f) 
Bartholomew Diaz, (g) Vasco da Gama, (h) 
Ferdinand Magellan, (i) Sir Francis Drake? 


2. In "The Age of Discovery" what was the 
significance of: (a) Canary Islands, (b) Azores, 
(c) Watling’s Island, (d) the Bahamas, (e) 
Cuba, (f) Cape Verde Islands, (g) Newfound- 
land, (h) Cuzco, (i) Malacca, (j) Northwest 
Passage, (k) London Company, (1) the Armada? 


9. How did the Mayas, Toltecs, Aztecs, and 
Incas differ in: (a) geographical location, (b) 
civilization, and (c) government? 


4. Explain Spain's reasons for establishing a 
colonial empire. What contribution to that em- 
pire was made by: (a) Columbus, (b) Cortez, 
(c) Pizarro, (d) Coronado, (e) Ponce de León? 
To what parts of the world did it extend? 


5. How did Portuguese and Spanish motives for 
empire building differ? How did the two «| 
pires differ? What enemies opposed Portuga 
in her empire building? 

6. What was the Dutch and the English method 
of establishing commercial relationships with the 
Indies? Account for the fact that the Nether- 
lands and England first cooperated in the Far 
East, but later were rivals. What factors con- 
tributed to the success of England in her riva 
with Spain and Holland? 


7. How did the motives of English ME 
and Spanish settlers compare and differ? Wha 
different causes for colonization are represente 
by: (a) Jamestown, (b) Plymouth, (c) Репи 
уапіа, (4) Maryland, (e) the Carolinas? Ho 
was mercantilism related to colonialism? 

8. What areas of the New World did the French 
and the Dutch colonize? Why were the Mo 
Indies considered by some as more valua 
possessions than continental North Ата! 
How did English, French, and Spanish пен ? 
of colonial government in the New World differ 
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9, Which do you think the greater discovery, 
America or atomic energy? Explain. 


10. *... because they spoke strange languages, 
wore few clothes, and worshiped pagan gods, 
the Indians were regarded as savages or barbari- 
ans" To what extent does this still reflect our 
attitude toward foreign peoples? Cite examples 
from your own experience. 


11. Defend this statement: The Incas were 
more civilized than their conquerors. One of 
several facts which may help you is that slavery, 
widely p: acticed by Europeans, was unknown to 
Inca society. 


12, Grotius wrote of the struggle for colonial 
empire: “I saw prevailing throughout the Chris- 
tian world a license in making war which even 
barbarous nations would have been ashamed of, 
recourse being had to arms for slight reasons or 
for no reason: and when arms are once taken up, 
all reverence for divine or human law was 
thrown away. Besides,” he continued, "there 
are learned men who say that ог a king with 
an empire to maintain, nothing is unjust which 
is useful," Do you think these observations 
accurate? To what extent do they describe na- 
tions today? 


18. As a ruler in Western Europe during this 
period, would you have attempted to build up 
a colonial empire? Would it have been civilized 
to do so? Give your reasons. 


14. Since the world's empires have been built 
by force and. conquest, any nation which can 
add to its territory by conquest is justified in 
doing so. Do you agree? Why or why not? 


15. “The growth of trade and industry made 
people more dependent on each other.” Is this 
still going on? What is the evidence? 


16. Draw a map of the world as known to wes- 
tern Europeans before the Age of Discovery. 


17. Make a “Chart of Exploration and Dis- 
covery," presenting in successive columns: (a) 
names of explorers, (b) country supporting their 
explorations, (c) dates of exploration, (d) 
regions explored and significant discoveries. 


18. Report orally on a modern exploration such 
as "The Search for the North Pole" or “Admiral 
Byrd in Antarctica,” contrasting its hardship and 
danger with that of early modern exploration. 


19. Starting with those you consider the best, 
list the motives which impelled European па 
tions to build great empires. Read your list 
aloud to see if the class agrees with it. 


20, Draw up a “Balance Sheet” of the Old 


World's conquest of the New, using red and 
black ink as in bookkeeping. The assets are the 
desirable results; the liabilities are the unde- 
sirable. 


21. Make a display of major items of trade be- 
tween Western Europe and colonial areas in the 
Far East and the New World, 


22. Draw two “Before-and-After” cartoon maps 
to show: (a) the exchange of products between 
nations prior to the acquisition of colonial em- 
pires and (b) the mercantilist practice of ship- 
ping goods from the colonies to the mother 
country where they were sold to foreign coun- 
tries for gold and silver. . 


23. Make an oral report on one topic: (а) Mer- 
cantilism (b) The Dutch in New York, (c) The 
French in Canada, (d) The English and Dutch 
East India Companies, (e) Cortez and the Con- 
quest of Mexico, (Е) Pizarro and the Conquest 
of Peru, (g) The Exit of the English from India, 
(h) The Exit of the Dutch from the East Indies. 


READINGS FOR UNIT 8 


Chapters 8-4 of Frederick A. Ogg and Walter 
В. Sharps Economic Development of Modern 
Europe and Chapters 7-11 of Leo Huberman’s 
Man's Worldly Goods give a good picture of the 
economic forces which helped shape the modern 
world. H. W. Van Loon's The Arts, Chapters 
91-41, discusses some of the new ideas which 
were influencing Western Givilization. Carl Van 
Doren’s An Anthology of World Prose and Mark 
Van Doren’s An Anthology of World Poetry con- 
tain selections from Renaissance authors. 

Interesting material is to be found in Jonathan 
F. Scott, Albert Hyma, and Arthur H. Noyes, 
Readings in Medieval History. particularly Sec- 
tion ХХІ; in Cheyney, Readings in English His- 
tory, Chapters 19-16; and in Robinson and 
Beard, Readings in Modern European History, 
Vol. I, Chapters 1-4. 

The growth of empire is treated in some de- 
tail in America, Its History and People, by 
Harold Faulkner and Tyler Kepner; The People 
and Politics of Latin America, by Mary W. Wil- 
liams; A History of India from the Earliest Times 
to the Present, by Sir George Dunbar; A History 
of the Far East, by G. Nye Steiger; and A His- 
tory of Russia, by Bernard Pares. 

ome of the more general works are Carlton 
J. Н. Hayes, A Political and Cultural History of 
Modern Europe, Vol. I, Chapters 1-6 and 7-10; 
T. Walter Wallbank and Alastair M. Taylor, 
Civilization—Past and. Present, Vol. I, Chapters 
15-18; Van Loon, The Story of Mankind, Chap- 
ters 39-50; The World Book Encyclopedia; and 
Compton's Pictured Encyclopedia. 
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The increasing use of metals made min- 
ing an important industry. Stone, too, was 
used more extensively than ever, almost 
replacing wood for building purposes. The 
amount of productive land was greatly 


Many important inventions were made. 
By far the most significant was printing 
from moveable type — an idea which may 
have come from China. New types of sail- 
ing ships, use of the astrolabe, and an im- 


This was a period of great increase in 
knowledge and, through printing, in its 
spread. Beginnings were made in scientific 
research. Men learned anatomy by dissect- 
ing bodies. Important experiments were 


The great national monarchies were 
governed by kings ruling over peoples 
united by common allegiance, language, 
and customs. The power of most kings was 
limited, in theory, by assemblies of nobles 


As serfdom largely disappeared in w 
ern Europe, the income of the nobility fe 
sharply. Nobles were thus forced to serve 
ruling princes as officials or army officers. 
Meanwhile, the middle classes became 


A great development of capitalistic en- í о 
terprise took place. Merchants and bankers 2 
made great loans to ruling princes. Com- 
panies of merchants were organized to 
raise capital for large-scale trade. The 


an Catholic 


Renewed interest in the classics and tant 


study of the Bible in the original languages 
led to criticism of the church’s teachings 
and some of its practices. New translations 
of the Bible helped further the Protestant 
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increased by the draining of marshes. To 
the native products of agriculture were N 
added new crops, introduced from foreign 
lands, such as potatoes, tobacco, tomatoes, 


and maize. 


proved compass made voyages of discovery 
possible. New mechanical devices made 
man, animal, water, and wind power more 
effective. Pumps and other machines in- 
creased the efficiency of mining. 


made in physics and chemistry. Available 
mathematical knowledge was widely ap- 
plied and brought new discoveries in 
astronomy and optics. Throughout the 
West men were eager for new knowledge. 


and townsmen. Their real power was in- 
creased, however, by the growing avail- 
ability of money. This enabled them to 
hire civil servants and soldiers, found col- 


richer and occupied a higher place in so- 
ciety. Many middle-class officials became 
nobles, while rich merchants gained poli- 
tical power through their command of 
money. ex. Е 


joint-stock company was developed to 
make this process easier. Improved me- 
thods of bookkeeping made it easier to 
clear bills of indebtedness, and thus facili- 
tated foreign trade. 
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architecture developed, incorporating 
many classical features. These new styles 
quickly spread from Italy across Europe. 
Great literary works: Cervantes, Rabelais, 


Shakespeare. 


Early Renaissance art was humanized, 
personal, and charming. Later, new tech- 
niques and a revival of interest in classical 375 
art combined to produce works of tre- 
mendous power and beauty. New styles of 
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UNIT MAP 9 
THE WORLD ABOUT 1550 


As our story shifts once more to the Far East, the map for 
this unit remains the same as that for Unit 8. Again, however, 
the Time Chart highlights some of the significant names and 
events which you will read about in this unit. 

The first emissaries of Western Civilization to arrive in the 
Far East found the people of India seething with disorder 
after centuries of despotic foreign rule. The Chinese, on the 
other hand, were enjoying a period of comparative peace and 
prosperity under the Ming dynasty. The people of Japan, 
having adopted much of Chinese Civilization, had come under 


the rule of military dictators who were soon to shut Japan off 


completely from the outside world. Meanwhile, the native 
peoples of the East Indies were conquered and ruled by the 
Portuguese, who displaced the Arabs and were later, in turn, 
driven out by the Dutch. 
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The Far East Continues Its Ancient Ways 


While the modern world was gradually 
taking shape in western Europe, the Far 
East continued its ancient ways. India suf- 
fered invasions, and much of it was under 
Moslem rule for most of this time. The Mos- 
lems brought the culture of Persia into India, 
and changed its life and art in many ways. 
But Hindu Civilization lived on, 

Under the rule of Moslem invaders called 
Moguls, who had come from central Asia, 
India reached the height of its power and 
splendor in the seventeenth century. The 
great Mogul ruler, Akbar, tried to bridge the 
gap between Moslems and Hindus, but in 
this he failed. Later, Mogul power weakened, 
and India lay open to the ambitions of rival 
Western powers. 

China also experienced foreign rule dur- 
ing parts of this period. The mighty Mongol, 
Genghis Khan, whose very name is now a 
word for conquest, made imperial China his 
own. But the Mongol conquerors tended to 
adopt and further Chinese Civilization, And 
after the Mongols’ overthrow, the Chinese 
continued in their ancient ways. Later con- 
querors, from Manchuria, established in 
China a dynasty which lasted until recent 
years, But these rulers had little effect on 
Chinese Civilization. 

The Mongols who conquered China were 
unable to conquer Japan. New shogunates 
rose and fell, ruling Japan in the name of 
its emperor. 

During this period there was growing con- 
tact between East and West. Marco Polo, a 
Venetian of the thirteenth century, was but 
one of many bold European travelers who 
risked their lives to achieve fortune and fame. 
His tales of riches, of adventure, of excite- 


ment, stirred many a hardy European mar- 
iner to dreams of grandeur. Some, putting 
their dreams into action, braved unknown 
seas to find shorter routes to eastern mar- 
kets. Such navigators were encouraged finan- 
cially by the rising merchant class of Europe. 

European merchants were anxious to tap 
the profits of Eastern commerce. And their 
monarchs were anxious to swell the royal 
coffers with their share of an expanding 
trade. All over Europe, men of action talked 
of Eastern wealth while men of learning 
talked of Eastern wisdom. 

And so East continued to meet West — on 
the ocean lanes of commerce, at the cross- 
roads of the overland trade routes. European 
traders, adventurers, and missionaries intro- 
duced Western thought and knowledge into 
India, China, and Japan. And, in return, they 
brought Eastern thought, inventions, and art 
to the West. At first, Western knowledge and 
Europeans were welcomed in China. But, as 
you will see, sentiment turned against them. 
And an even sharper reaction against the 
West took place in Japan. 

In India a serious drama of East-West con- 
tact was unfolding. France and England had 
become rivals for control as well as trade in 
India. And the English were laying the foun- 
dations of an Indian empire. 

In the Malay lands, too, the European 
powers were seeking colonies or control, a$ 
well as trade. In some of these lands the 
Portuguese gained domination only to be ДИ 
placed by the Dutch. And the Philippa 
came under Spanish rule. Many problems 0 
East-West relationships which we know б 
day first came into being during these excit- 
ing years, 
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1. India Gains Power and Prosperity but Fails to Keep Them 


MW 
TURKS AND AFGHANS CONQUER INDIA 


The Moslems establish a sultanate in. Delhi 


From the beginning of the eleventh cen- 
tury, repeated waves of Moslem invaders 
from the north and northwest had spread out 
over a great part of India, bringing it under 
their rule (see picture-map, p. 285). The 
conqueror Mahmud (p. 278), who was chiefly 
bent on plundering raids, was a Turkish ruler 
of a Moslem state in eastern Afghanistan. 
The Punjab of India was merely a province 
of his empire. Mahmud's successors ruled the 
Punjab for almost 160 years. 

The Moslems who invaded India in the 
latter part of the twelfth century came from 
Afghanistan. After they had conquered the 
Rajputs, the Afghans replaced the earlier, 
Turkish, conquerors of north India. 

These Afghan invaders established their 
control over the Ganges valley, as well as 
the Punjab. In order to supervise both re- 
gions conveniently, they set up their capital 
at Delhi. Centuries later, Delhi became the 
center of British government in India, but 
at that time it was rather unimportant. 

In 1229, the Moslem ruler at Delhi was 
formally recognized as Sultan of India by 
the Caliph of Bagdad. India became the real 
home of the Delhi sultans, and Afghanistan, 
from which they had come, became merely 
an outer province of their empire. As a re- 
sult, many of the Afghan invaders tended, 
in time, to become somewhat “Indianized.” 
Some of the Delhi sultans were of Turkish 
origin, coming from Turkish people who had 
been living among the Afghans at the time 
of the invasion, but even they were influ- 
enced by Indian civilization. Nevertheless, 
Moslem rule left a heritage of bitterness be- 
tween the Moslems and Hindus. 

Many Hindus, driven southward by the 
Moslems, took refuge in the Deccan, where 
independent Hindu kingdoms still existed. 


These kingdoms carried on a prosperous 
trade with the East Indies and other lands 
of Southeast Asia, and even with China and 
Arabia. 


The Delhi sultans—good and bad 


Moslem sultans governed northern India 
for almost 200 years. During this time three 
different dynasties reigned, usually from 
Delhi. Two of these dynasties, in typical 
Moslem fashion, were founded by ex-slaves 
who had risen to power. Although a few of 
the Delhi sultans were intelligent, able men, 
their rule, for the most part, was marked by 
fiendish cruelty toward the conquered people 
of India, whom they regarded as infidels. 
The Hindus were stripped of their posses- 
sions and forced into abject poverty. Any 
revolt on the part of either Hindus or Mos- 
lems was ruthlessly suppressed by the sultans, 
and hundreds of thousands of innocent 
people were killed. 

The invasions had been accompanied by 
killing, looting, and the destruction of 
some Hindu temples and monuments. The 
sultans continued to lead or send expeditions 
southward into the Deccan. The Hindu king- 
doms in southern India had two tempting 
characteristics — weak defenses and great 
wealth—and the sultans and their generals 
understood both. , 

In the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, 
the Delhi sultans had to put down revolts at 
home. Some Hindu rulers accepted the over- 
lordship of the sultans. But the Rajputs, in 
the northwest, stubbornly resisted and re- 
peatedly revolted.  Misgovernment led to 
frequent revolts in other parts of the empire, 
as well. 

Mongol invasions were also a recurring 
menace. Under their great leader Genghis 
Khan (p. 392), the Mongols advanced as far 
as the Indus River before turning aside to 
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the west. Early in the fourteenth century, 
a Delhi sultan bribed the Mongols to retire 
from his territory by turning his entire treas- 
ury over to them. This sultan, Mohammed 
Tughluk, has sometimes been described as 
“erratic” and even as “half-mad.” 

Turning his treasury over to the Mongols 
was not Mohammed Tughluk’s only strange 
act. At one time, he ordered his subjects in 
Delhi, on pain of death, to move their belong- 
ings to a place 800 miles away. As a result 
of such actions, his reign of 26 years was 
marked by general revolt and anarchy. 

Fortunately, Mohammed Tughluk’s suc- 
cessor, Firuz Tughluk, was a better ruler. 
Instead of persecuting the Hindus, he or- 
dered that all Hindus who accepted Moham- 
medanism might be excused from paying 
their poll tax. This policy won many con- 
verts. But Firuz successors did not see the 
wisdom of continuing it, nor did any of them 
prove strong enough to hold the northern 
empire together. Upon his death in 1388, 
northern India entered upon 10 years of civil 
strife, followed by a Mongol invasion. 


Mongol invasion helps break up the Delhi 
Sultanate 


In 1398, northern India was invaded by 
forces led by Tamerlane. This was the same 
Mongol leader who later invaded the Turkish 
lands in Asia Minor (p. 216). 

Tamerlane marched with a great army 
down the Khyber Pass from Afghanistan, 
conquering city after city, and plundering 
as he went. His armies entered Delhi in 
December, 1398, and he was proclaimed 
"Emperor of Hindustan. But in the nex 
year—for some unexplained reason—Tamer- 
lane led his forces toward the Himalaya 
Mountains, then westward to the Indus 
River, and on into central Asia. 

The Mongol forces had left the lands they 
had occupied in northern India in a state of 
anarchy. In 1451, an Afghan prince, Bahlol, 
assumed the title of sultan, and founded a 
new dynasty at Delhi. But the Moslem Em- 
pire never regained the large territories it 
had held before the reign of Mohammed 
Tughluk. 


THE MOGULS BRING PROSPERITY FOR A TIME 


A descendant of Tamerlane invades India 


In 1526, India was again invaded by peo- 
ple from central Asia. This time the invaders 
were led by a warrior called Babur, or “The 
Lion,” who was descended from Tamerlane, 
Babur and his people, the Moguls, conquered 
a good part of northern India. The Moguls 
should not be confused with the Mongols, 
although both peoples came from the same 
stock. The Mongols were a nomadic people 
who came from northeast Asia, The Moguls 
lived in central Asia. They had become re- 
lated through marriage to the Turks and had 
been converted to the Moslem faith. x 

Babur was a far different person from the 
semibarbaric Mongol, Genghis Khan. Many 
changes had taken place in his part of the 
world since the thirteenth century. An intel- 
lectual and artistic Renaissance had taken 
place in centra] Asia after the death of 


Tamerlane. The Moguls had absorbed a 
great deal of culture from the Persians, whose 
arts and crafts were famous. 

Babur has been described as a typical 
Renaissance prince, fond of art, literature, 
and the good things of this world. He " 
also an able general. He invaded India wi n 
an army of only 12,000 Mogul followers an 
captured Lahore in the first year of his л 
vasion. In the following year, he dea 
the sultan of Delhi in a great battle, althoug 
the sultan's forces—100,000 men and 100 
elephants—far outnumbered his own. Bale 
men were equipped with firearms, the E 
to be used by Asians themselves in In * 
Since these arms were primitive and slow 1 
action, their chief effect was to frighten NC 
sultan's elephants into a stampede, but Ша 
alone helped to turn the tide of battle. 4 

Babur was exhausted by his campaige 
and lived only four years after the taking 9 
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Delhi. He had already founded the most 
successful of all the foreign dynasties which 
have ruled in India, but its fortunes at first 
seemed highly doubtful. 

At the time of Babur's death, his empire 
was not yet established as a strong power. 
and it was surrounded by unfriendly states. 
Baburs son, who succeeded him, was de- 
feated in battle, spent years of his life in 
exile, and. regained his empire only to die 
a year later. Babur's grandson, Akbar, who 
then became ruler of the Moguls, was only 
14 years old. 


Akbar the Great shows wisdom, strength, 
and. tolerance 


For the first few years of Akbar’s reign, 
the government was run by an able minister. 
At the age of 18, however, Akbar took the 
government into his own hands and pro- 
ceeded to rule in earnest. He established the 
Mogul Empire on a firm foundation. 

When Akbar became emperor, he ruled 
only about one-eighth of India. His empire 
consisted of a strip of territory about 300 
miles wide, stretching from the northwestern 
frontier eastward to Bengal. The young em- 
peror set out to enlarge his dominions. In a 
series of ruthless wars, he made himself the 
ruler of all India except the Deccan. After 
his conquests, Akbar put aside his arms and 
devoted the rest of his life to bringing peace, 
justice, and good government to his huge 
country. 

Since the Moslems were only a small 
minority in India, they had to win the co- 
operation of the Hindus in order to build a 
stable and prosperous state. Akbar recog- 
nized this fact and sought to rule all his 
people with justice, The success of his rule 
can be measured by the fact that he, a Mos- 
lem by birth, was given the title "Guardian 
of Mankind" by his Hindu subjects. 

Akbar abolished the poll tax formerly col- 
lected from all non-Moslems. He forbade 
the slave-raids upon the Hindus, which had 
formerly furnished forced labor for the court 
and capital-and which had presented thou- 
sands of Hindus with a choice between death 


This picture is based on the most authentic 
ortrait of Akbar that is still in existence. 

A courtier is reading aloud to the king who 

became a learned man in this fashion. 


and the acceptance of Mohammedanism. He 
allowed the Hindus and other religious 
groups to continue their ancient customs and 
worship. He gave important posts in the 
government and the army to Hindu nobles. 
He won the cooperation of many Rajput 
rajahs, and married a Hindu princess. 

For the first 20 years of his reign, Akbar 
remained a Moslem. But his tolerance and 
intellectual curiosity brought him into con- 
tact with many other teachings Hindu, Jain, 
and even Christian. Finally, Akbar began to 
question some of the teachings of the Koran, 
and created a new religion which combined 
what he felt to be the best features of sev- 
eral religions. In this way, he hoped to 
establish a common belief which would unite 
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the people of India. Akbar's hope was not 
realized. His new religion was adopted by 
only a few and disappeared after his death. 
Although Akbar was fascinated by philos- 
ophy, poetry, and ideas of all kinds, he was 
unable to read. As a boy, he had scorned 
learning. Later in life, he came to recognize 
the value of books and would listen for 
hours while others read to him from the most 
difficult works of literature. It is not often 
that history pictures for us such a man as 
this—beginning his reign in violence, yet 
devoting most of it to peace and justice; 
forsaking his own intolerant religion to grant 
his people complete freedom of belief; him- 
self a great general, yet loving poets better 
than soldiers; unable to read, yet a scholar 
with one of the finest libraries of his time; 
growing from an uncultured youth to become 
a most wise, humane and cultured king. 
Akbar the Great was a breath of fresh air 


One of the most beautiful of all man’s crea- 
tions—the Taj Mahal. It was built by Shah 
Jahan in memory of his wife. 


Frances S, Bode 


to the millions of India's people stifling under 
centuries of foreign cruelty. He strengthened 
the central government and made the pay- 
ment of taxes more orderly and regular. He 
set up a civil service with salaried officials, 
He divided all of India into 15 provinces, to 
which he appointed governors and other 
officers. The village governments Akbar left 
as they were, for he believed that the vil- 
lagers knew best how to govern themselves, 


The height of Mogul power and splendor 


Thanks to the firm foundations laid by 
Akbar, the Mogul Empire in India remained 
strong and prosperous for years. Akbar was 
succeeded by his son, whose mother was a 
Rajput princess. This son was followed in 
turn by his son, Akbar’s grandson, whose 
mother also was a Rajput and consequently a 
Hindu. By that time, the Mogul dynasty had 
become more Indian than Mogul by ancestry. 

Neither Akbar’s son nor his grandson 
equalled him in greatness or in character. 
But they were successful because they con- 
tinued to rule within the framework that he 
had built. Both were of the Moslem faith, 
but were fairly tolerant of other religions. 

Akbar’s grandson, Shah Jahan, who be- 
came emperor in 1628, succeeded in con- 
quering the Deccan, and ruled for 30 years. 
Shah Jahan shared some of his grandfather's 
qualities. He loved learning, and many 
brilliant men came to live at his court. But 
Shah Jahan also had a passion for display— 
especially in the form of fine palaces, temples, 
monuments, and public buildings of all kinds. 
As a result, his reign was the Golden Age of 
art and architecture in India. 

This love of display was a fine thing for 
the architects and builders, But it was а 
terrible thing for the people, who had to pay 
for it. Prosperous as India was, the ех 
travagance of Shah Jahan was so great that 
he left the Mogul government weaker than 
he found it. 


Aurangzeb undoes the work of Akbar 


Shah Jahan’s son, Aurangzeb, who reigned 
from 1659 to 1707, 
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was a religious fanatic, 


who undid much of the good work of Akbar, 
He reimposed the hated poll tax upon all 
non-Moslems, and he ordered the destruction 
of thousands of beautiful Hindu temples. 

In his personal life, Aurangzeb was a strik- 
ing contrast to earlier Mogul rulers. He was 
a humble and kindly man, of austere habits, 
who strictly observed all Moslem prohibi- 
tions in food and drink. As a result, he was 
practically worshiped by some of the Mos- 
lems as a saint. 

The country as a whole, however, hated 
Aurangzeb for his narrowness and bigotry. 
He conquered two independent little sul- 
tanates in the Deccan, but these conquests 
were ruinously expensive, and his hold on 
his empire was an uncertain one. He 
alienated the warlike Rajputs, whose support 
he needed. He also lost the support of other 
Hindu groups and even some of the Moslems. 
He could not control his subordinates, whom 
he regarded with suspicion, and repeated 
and severe rebellions broke out in the land. 

India was no longer so prosperous as it 
had been in earlier days. Princes and nobles 
were not the only ones to rebel—or to lead 
rebellions—against the Delhi government. 
From 1669 onward, peasants, craftsmen, and 
common laborers rose in repeated rebellion. 
Formal allegiance was still paid to the Mogul 
emperors, but many provincial rulers and 
princes really ruled independently. With the 
breakup of the Mogul Empire, India entered 
upon a period of economic and political 
disorder. 


How the Moslems changed India 


For two long periods, India had been ruled 
by Moslems. During the first period, between 
1200 and 1500, the land was dominated by 
sultans of Turkish and Afghan blood. Many 
of these men were merciless religious fanat- 
ics. The second period, the Mogul Empire, 
lasted, in fact, from 1596 to about 1707, when 
Aurangzeb died. The Mogul emperors in 
general, were more just, tolerant, and liberal- 
minded than the Delhi sultans had been. 

Thus, for more than five centuries, with 
few breaks, the life of India was dominated 


Madras (British 
icherry (French) 


Their influence has been 
especially important in five aspects of Indian 


by Moslem rulers. 


civilization: (1) language; (2) religion; 
(8) art and architecture; (4) education; and 
(5) the position of women. 

1. Language. A new language developed 
from the mingling of Hindus and Moslems. 
The invaders spoke both Persian and Arabic, 
Persian being the official language of the 
Mogul court. These two languages were 
combined with Hindi, the language of west- 
ern India, to form Urdu. Urdu literature is 
now a treasured heritage of both Moslems 
and Hindus. Hindi has developed into a 
current language of the same name, now 
the most widely used language in India. 
Urdu is widely used in modern Pakistan. 

2. Religion. Buddhism was wiped out in 
northern India by the Moslem invasions of 
the twelfth century, when monasteries were 
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Sunlight filters through the pierced marble 
windows of a Moslem tomb at Agra, 


destroyed, the monks slaughtered, and the 
great university of Nalanda burned to the 
ground. Yet Hinduism lived on, in spite of 
similar persecution and Killing. It was an es- 
sential part of the lives of most Indian people. 
The Moslems, for their part, found a com- 
passion in the Hindu nature and code which 
surprised them. One Moslem writer, Al- 
Biruni, likened the Hindus to Christians in 
this respect and said that their philosophy 
was “a noble one.” 

Moslem conquerers were followed by saints 
and missionaries of their religion and these 
spiritual leaders made many converts. Many 
Hindus—particularly those of the lower 
castes—were disgusted with the rigid caste 
laws and harsh intolerance which had be- 
come identified with their religion. They 
found that by joining the followers of Mo- 
hammed, they could escape the prison of 
their caste. Under certain rulers, they were 
also encouraged to escape in this way from 
the heavy tax levied by the sultans on all 
Hindus. Thousands went over to the faith of 
Islam. Others tried to find a common bond 
between the two religions. This effort re- 
sulted in a new religion called Sikhism, 


The Sikhs believed that man would be 
saved by his good deeds without regard to 
his race or religious beliefs. They believed 
in one God, abolished the caste system among 
themselves, and refused to submit to the 
authority of the Brahmans. There are today 
about 6,000,000 Sikhs in India. 

8. Artand architecture. When the Moguls 
came to India, they brought with them the 
culture of Persia. The mixture of Persian 
and Hindu ideas of beauty produced pro- 
found changes in Indian art. Perhaps the 
most important of these was in architecture, 
Moslem architects had proved themselves to 
be master builders wherever the Moham- 
medans had carried their arms. When the 
Moslems settled in India, they began to build 
mosques and other structures more splendid 
than the Hindus had ever seen. 

4. Education. The sultans of Delhi cared 
little or nothing for education, but the Moguls 
had different ideas. They encouraged the 
keeping of historical records, which had long 
been neglected in India. Furthermore, they 
believed that it was a religious duty for rich 
and poor alike to be educated. Sons of the 
rich were sent off to a tutor at the age of 
four, with silver-mounted slates and a chap- 
ter of the Koran. Poor boys attended free 
primary schools, one of which was attached 
to each mosque, and were taught by a re- 
ligious teacher. There the boys learned E 
repeat the Moslem creed, portions of ш 
Koran, and traditions about "the Prophet. 
Both Persian and Arabic were taught in these 
schools, and beautiful handwriting was 
taught and practiced. Some of the Moslems 
also established schools for the daughters 0 
wealthy families. fa 

The Hindus, influenced by Moslem emph 
sis on education, redoubled their efforts 10 
reach their own masses through songs, Буш 
and stories, in Hindi, There was a school- 
master in nearly every Hindu village. n. 

5. The position of women. The Мо 
invaders brought with them the ргёс A 
secluding their women in harems. bis 
tom was called purdah in India. It ye 
always followed among Moslems in Arabia, 
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or among the Turks and Afghans. But it 
spread in India under Mogul rule. The south- 
ern parts of India remained largely free from 
it, and the lower classes everywhere tended 
to escape it. But purdah became the cus- 
tom among many upper-class Hindus of cen- 
tral and eastern India. 

As purdah increased, the position of 
women in India became lower, their chances 
for education were lessened, and their activi- 
ties were confined more and more to the 
home. Present-day Indian leaders consider 
purdah a serious handicap to the develop- 
ment of their country, and hope to see it 
abolished. 


How the people lived under Moslem rule 


Since it was not possible to stamp out 
Hinduism, and not practical to kill off all the 
Hindus, the Moslems had to cooperate with 
them to some extent. Under good govern- 
ments or bad, in prosperity or distress, count- 
less little Indian villages continued to gov- 
ern themselves, binding their inhabitants 
closely together in group work and play. 
Indian peasants, artisans, and craftsmen, 
whether Moslem or Hindu, wore the same 
kind of clothes, spoke the same language, 


sang the same folk songs, and did the same. 


kind of work. They sometimes joined each 
others religious festivals, and even cele- 
brated some festivals in common. 

The Hindus, for their part, were not eager 
to convert others, Nor were they much dis- 
turbed by group conversions of Hindu peo- 
ple to the Moslem faith. Only in modern 
times, when the Indians began voting by 
religious groups, did the ordinary Hindus 
object to Moslem conversions, or attempt to 
convert others to their own beliefs. 

Above the peasants, artisans, and crafts- 
men in the social scale were the merchants 
and traders, who were almost all Hindus. 
The Moslem conquerors did not fancy them- 
selves as merchants, but rather as state offi- 
cials, court scholars, army officers, and so on. 


Hindu merchants and traders controlled ће 


business life of the land, although they had 
no political power. 


Tiger and lion hunting has long been the 
“sport of kings" in India. Elaborate prepa- 
rations were and still are made for a hunt. 


Higher in the social scale were the nobility 
and the landed gentry. The gentry did not 
actually own land, but were given the right 
to collect and keep government revenues in 
certain areas. This upper class followed the 
example of the court, in which a common 
Hindu-Moslem culture had developed. 
Whether Hindu or Moslem, members of the 
higher classes dressed, spoke, lived, and 
acted alike. 

Hindu caste laws prevented a complete 
mingling of the two peoples. The Hindus 
regarded Moslems as a separate caste, so few 
intermarriages took place. In fact, the Mos- 
lem invasions had strengthened the hold of 
caste among the Hindus as a barrier to mar- 
riage with the invaders. When there was 
intermarriage—as in the Mogul royal family— 
it usually meant that a Hindu woman mar- 
ried into a Moslem family, and the children 
were brought up as Moslems. 

Moslem and Hindu women generally had 


less opportunity to meet and understand each. 


other than did the men. As purdah increased, 
Moslem and Hindu women of the upper 
classes were almost completely cut off from 
each other, although their men-folk enjoyed 
hunting, polo matches, and elephant fights 
together. 
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EUROPEANS ACQUIRE POWER AND LAND IN INDIA 


The Portuguese gain a foothold on the coasts 


As Indian empires rose and fell, the na- 
tions of Europe had sent their ships to bring 
home the riches of India. They had also 
made strenuous efforts to gain trading posts 
and other rights in Indian territory. When 
Vasco da Gama and his weary Portuguese 
crew dropped anchor off the western coast of 
India in 1498 (p. 363) that great country 
was going through one of the darkest periods 
of her history. Mogul rule had not yet been 
established, and India was seething with dis- 
order, lacking any sort of strong government. 
The sultans of Delhi still exercised some of 
their old power, but much of the country 
was broken up into small states ruled by 
ambitious princes and other nobles. 

In spite of these conditions, Indian crafts- 
men were still producing jewelry, fine silks, 
and cotton cloth in abundance. From the 
ports of northern India these products were 
exported in exchange for products from lands 
to the east and west. The ports of southern 
India not only exported Indian products, but 
also handled goods which had been brought 
into India from Indo-China and the East 
Indies, Such goods were reshipped through 
the Persian Gulf and the Red Sea to the 
ports of the eastern Mediterranean. There 
they were bought by western merchants and 
shipped to European ports. 

The chief East Indian products reshipped 
in this way were spices. For four centuries, 
Italian merchants had been carrying on a 
prosperous trade with the East, buying their 
spices from Moslem merchants in eastern 
Mediterranean ports. Growing Moslem power 
and the Turkish capture of Constantinople 
had done little to disrupt this business. But 
now Portugal had sent Vasco da Gama to 
India to buy East Indian spices. If da Gama’s 
venture proved successful, he would be able 
to take trade from Portugal’s Italian rivals, 
He might also make a greater profit by 
trading with the Hindus directly rather than 
through the Moslem middlemen. 


Fortunately for da Gama and his men, 
they had anchored near Calicut, a capital 
city on the Malabar coast. The Hindu 
ruler of Malabar proved to be friendly 
and cooperative. He gave the Portuguese a 
cordial welcome, asked some of them to visit 
him, and made it possible for them to get the 
cargo of spices which they wanted. 

Thus, Vasco da Gama got what he set out 
to find. But he wanted more. He wanted 
absolute proof that he had reached India, 
One way to prove this to his king would be 
to bring some natives of the country home 
with him. He therefore repaid the hospitality 
of his host by kidnapping five of his subjects 
and carrying them off to Portugal. This was 
a sad way for Europeans to begin their new 
relationship with the peoples of the East, 
But the king of Portugal was highly pleased 
with the results of da Gama’s voyage. He 
was so pleased, in fact, that he himself as- 
sumed the title of “Lord of Conquest, Navi- 
gation, and Commerce of Ethiopia, Arabia, 
Persia, and India.” - 

The next Portuguese expedition to India 
also arrived in Calicut. After loading his 
ships with valuable cargo, the commander 
bombarded the town for two days. ; 

These first expeditions were so promising 
that the Portuguese decided to make a de- 
termined effort to capture all of the trade 
with the East for themselves. More fleets 
were sent out, military and naval stations 
were established by force along the coasts of 
India, and a Portuguese official with the 
title of “Governor of India” was put in charge 
of all Portuguese activities there. Calicut 
became an important port of call for Portu- 
guese ships on their way to the islands 0 
the East Indies. There they were loaded wi 
cotton cloth which could be traded for spices 
in the islands, Я 

The Hindus were powerless to resist this 
invasion of their land, But the Arabs, who 
had controlled the commerce of the Indian 
Ocean for many years, were not prepared to 
give up their advantages without a fight. 
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They stirred up the Hindus to riot against 
the Portuguese. The Portuguese put down 
these riots by superior force of arms and 
punished the Hindus for them. Portuguese 
ships then attacked Arabian ships engaged 
in eastern trade. In the struggle which fol- 
lowed (р. 363), the Portuguese took the con- 
trol of eastern sea trade entirely away from 
the Arabs. The city of Goa, which the Portu- 
guese also took from the Arabs, soon became 
the chief Portuguese center in India. 

King John III, who came to the throne of 
Portugal in 1521, felt that his country’s out- 
standing position in the East obliged him to 
spread the Christian faith there. Portuguese 
missionaries were accordingly sent to India 
in increasing numbers. They proved power- 
less, however, to control the behavior of the 
Portuguese merchants or to improve relations 
between the Portuguese and the Hindus. On 
the contrary, the missionaries’ religious zeal 
and hatred of idolatry further antagonized 
the Hindus and others. 

The Portuguese established the first perma- 
nent link between East and West, a link 
based upon an all-sea route. For the rest of 
the sixteenth century, they held a virtual 
monopoly over the trade between Europe 
and the East. They were hated and feared 
by the people with whom they traded. But 
they had guns and were willing to use them. 


Western powers race for trading posts 


The height of Mogul power was attained 
at the same time that the European nations 
reached the height of their conflict for trade 
and possessions in the Far East. Akbars 
conquests brought him into contact with the 
Portuguese trading posts and military sta- 
tions on the coasts of India. Theix presence 
annoyed him somewhat, put he did not take 
these foreigners too seriously. Portuguese 
trading posts had been obtained before Mo- 
gul power was well established, and the 
Moguls never became a sea power nor dis- 
puted Portugal's claims on the sea. 

The Dutch also wished to obtain Indian 
goods to exchange in the East Indies. Early 
in the seventeenth century, therefore, they 
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European horseman depicted in a seven- 
teenth-century Indian hanging. The Hindus 
had attained great skill in dyeing, and printed 
cotton was a popular Indian export. 


established footholds in India, and they 
eventually drove the Portuguese out of Mala- 
bar. Dutch trade suffered from Aurangzeb's 
conquests in the Deccan ( p. 888), but a cer- 
tain amount of it continued to be profitable. 

In the seventeenth century, the English 
sought to open up direct trade with India. 
The English East India Company (p. 366) 
gained a foothold in India in 1612, during 
the reign of Akbars son, Jahangir, when a 
Mogul governor allowed them to establish 
a trading post at Surat. This permission had 
been obtained in spite of the opposition of 
the Portuguese. In 1622, the British navy, 
cooperating with the Persians, broke the 
power of the Portuguese in the Far East. 
The British became the greatest European 
powerin India. They established trading posts 
on both the western and eastern coasts, and 
their trade grew steadily. They were granted 
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a strip of land adjoining the Portuguese set- 
tlement at San Thomé, on the eastern coast 
of the Deccan. Here they established the 
town of Madras and fortified it. England 
now actually possessed its first piece of Indian 
soil and exercised sovereign rights over it. 

In time, more British trading posts were 
fortified. Bombay, Madras, and Calcutta 
became the main centers of British power. 
In these centers English merchants lived 
and carried on their business with Hindu 
craftsmen and merchants. Such trading cen- 
ters—usually along the coastal region—were 
governed by a Presidency, a body of officials 
whose duty it was to maintain order, make 
laws, and administer justice in the English 
settlements. But the most important matters 
were settled by the directors of the East 
India Company in London. 


The English and the French try to outdo 
each other 


In 1674, the French purchased an Indian 
village 100 miles south of Madras from a 
native ruler. There they built a trading post 
named Pondicherry. A French company was 
established to govern this territory and build 
up other trading posts. During the opening 
years of the eighteenth century, the French 
were increasingly active in Indian trade. 

Within 30 years after the death of Aurang- 
zeb, the Mogul empire had lost much of its 
power, and India was divided into many in- 
dependent or semi-independent states, ruled 
by local rajahs, or nabobs. These princes were 
constantly at war with one another, striving 
to increase their lands or to gain other ad- 
vantages. At this time, the French trading 
company placed its Indian affairs in the 
hands of an exceedingly clever man named 
Dupleix. Dupleix saw in the Indian situa- 


tion a chance to gain advantage for his com- 


pany and his countrymen, 

It was vitally important to both the British 
and the French to have the friendship of the 
local rulers. Otherwise, it would be difficult 
for them to get the Indian products they had 
come for. If the British or the French would 
help these princes in their little wars, they 


were quite willing to be friendly. Asa result, 
the Europeans became more and more in- 
volved in the quarrels of the Indian rulers, 
Dupleix saw the possibility of going a step 
further. By deliberately playing the Indian 
rulers off against one another, he could in- 
crease French power and territory. The 
British soon copied Dupleix’s methods, As 
trade rivalry between the French and Eng- 
lish grew stronger, the native princes were 
inclined to support whichever side offered 
them the greater rewards for military aid. 
These conflicts between England and France 
in America and in India were but small parts 
of larger wars, which lasted, with brief inter- 
vals of peace, from 1733 to 1763 (p. 851). 
In India, the conflict between the English 
and the French was confined for some time 
to a sort of chess game in which each side 
sought. to control more native princes than 
the other. This meddling in local wars and 
politics was a dangerous business. As long 
as it was successful, it was highly profitable 
for the officers of the trading companies. 
Sooner or later, however, the game would 
have to end with one side the winner. 
About the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, the English were faced by a strong 
enemy, Siraj-ud-Daula, the Nabob of Beni 
gal. If Siraj-ud-Daula joined forces with 
the French, the English company would al- 
most certainly be driven out of the Presi- 
dency of Bengal. The commander of the 
English forces at the time was Robert | 
Clive's army consisted of only about 10 
British soldiers and 2000 natives, with 8 can- 
non. This was a pitifully small force to sen 
against the nabob's army combined with the 
French. Something else had to be tried. 
One of the important generals in the m 
bob’s army was a noble, Mir Jafar, who К. 
quite willing to become the Nabob of Ведай 
himself. Clive therefore made an agreemen 
with Mir Jafar by which he and his cod 
were to desert the army of Siraj-ud Рана 
In return, Clive promised to help him ij 
come nabob. For his part, Mir Jafar prom 
ised to grant certain lands to the compan 
and certain sums of money to the officer 
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of the company. Clives share was about 
$0 000,000. 

This plan worked well. Mir Jafar's treach- 
ery enabled Clive to defeat Siraj-ud-Daula 
and the French forces at the Battle of Plassey, 
Mir Jafar became Nabob of Bengal, 


in 1157. 


and the English gained control of that rich 
province. The Battle of Plassey is usually 
regarded as the beginning of the British Em- 
pire in India. Although the French remained 
in India for many years, they were never 
again a serious threat to the British. 


USING WHAT YOU HAVE LEARNED 


1. Why was the Deccan unprotected against the 
repeated invasions of Moslems? For what reason 
did the Moslem rulers invade itP 


2, What were the general characteristics of the 
Delhi Sultans’ rule? Why can Mohammed Tugh- 
luk be called “erratic”? Was Firuz Tughluk a 
welcome change? Why or why not? Account 
for the downfall of the Afghan sultanate. 


3. How did the Moguls and Mongols differ? In 
what respects did Babur differ from his ances- 
tor Tamerlane? What evidence is there that 
Babur "founded the best of all the foreign 
dynasties which have ruled in India"? 


4. Can Akbar properly be described as: (a) 
warlike, (b) just, (e) religious, (d) tolerant, 
(e) learned? Explain each answer. Why was 
he titled “Guardian of Mankind”? 


5. How were Shah Jehan and his son Aurangzeb 
alike and different? What explains the decline 
of the Mogul Empire? What is the evidence that 
the Moslems greatly influenced Indian: (a) reli- 
gion, (b) language, (c) art and architecture, 
(d) education, (e) treatment of women? 


6. What facts support this statement? Had the 
common people of India been left to themselves 
there would have been little or no conflict be- 
tween Moslems and Hindus. List the classes of 
people from the bottom to the top of the social 
scale in Moslem India. 


7. Why was it relatively easy for western Euro- 
peans to gain a foothold in Тада? What prod- 
ucts did they particularly want? In the Portu- 
guese quest for India’s riches, what is the 
importance of: (a) Vasco da Cama, (b) Cali- 
cut, (c) Arabs, (d) missionaries? 


8. As one of his advisors, would you have en- 
couraged Mohammed Tughluk's decision to give 
his entire treasury to the Moguls? Explain. 


9. Does Akbar compare with Asoka as a ruler? 
Under which would you have preferred to live? 
Why? Do you suppose you would have been hap- 
pier as a subject of Shah Jehan or Aurangzeb? 
Why? 


10. If you had been an Indian living under Mos- 
lem domination, would you have preferred to be 
a Moslem, Hindu, Buddhist, or Sikh? Why? 


11. Explain this statement: To medieval Euro- 
peans, spices were quite as important as is the 
refrigerator to the American housewife. 


19, The Indians would have bean perfectly jus- 
tified in massacring every European found in the 
country. What is your opinion? 


13. In what respects were Europeans in India 
more humane than the Moslems? 


14, Illustrate a map with arrows showing the 
invasions of India by: (a) Turks, (b) Afghans, 
(c) Mongols, (d) Moguls, (e) Portuguese, (£) 
English, and (g) French. 


15. Write an epitaph for the tomb of: (a) Mo- 
hammed Tughluk, (b) Babur, (c) Firuz Tugh- 
luk, (d) Tamerlane, (e) Akbar, (f) Shah Jehan, 
(g) Aurangzeb, (h) Vasco da Gama, (i) Robert 
Clive, and (j) Dupleix. In each, summarize that 
which you consider the true worth of the in- 
dividual. You may first wish to do additional 
research. 


16. Make an oral report on one of these topics: 
(a) Tamerlane, (b) Taj Mahal, (c) Purdah, (d) 
Sikhism, (e) The British East India Company, 
(£) Robert Clive, (g) Dupleix. 


17. Make a chart showing Moslem influence 
upon the language of India and the interrelation- 
ships of Arabic, Persian, Hindi, Urdu, and Hin- 
dustani. 


18. Write a speech for a low-caste Hindu who 
has decided to accept Mohammedanism and is 
trying to convince the rest of his village to do 
likewise. Deliver it before the class, asking for 
criticism of your presentation. 


20. Make a bulletin-board display of pictures or 
drawings illustrating Indian architecture. 
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WAYS OF LIVING 


Coo — M— " 
The growing use of irrigation made pos- farmers depended largely on millet and 
USE OF sible better use of India's soil. The chief other grains. Gold, silver, and precious 
NATURAL products of the Ganges Valley were rice stones, and iron were important mineral 
RESOURCES and sugar. In the Deccan, cotton was the products. Successive waves of conquer 
main crop. In both north and south, the had little basic effect. 


USE OF Farmers continued to use the crude, 
TOOLS handmade tools which had been known for 
AND POWER centuries, Plows and hoes were used to 
break the soil, and oxen provided a com- 


The Moslems encouraged the keeping of 
INCREASE historical records, and translated Hindu 
OF literary, religious, and scientific works 
KNOWLEDGE -> : They also established free Mohammedan 


primary schools for the poor. Influenced by 


The government established by the Mos- 
lem sultans at Delhi was one of the worst in 
history. In contrast, the government of 
Akbar the Great was one of the best. Under 
Akbar, India became a united and pros- 


DEVELOPMENT 


GOVERNMENT 


Hindu caste laws prevented a complete 
mingling of Hindus and Moslems, but 
among the upper classes a common ош 
developed. Likewise, Hindu and e 
peasants and craftsmen worked togethe 


ORGANIZATION 
OF 
SOCIETY 


The caste system regulated business life 
in India, much as the medieval guilds did in 
Europe. Each caste provided for the train- 
ing of its members, regulated working con- 
ditions, and protected its own interest. 


WAYS OF 
DOING 
BUSINESS 


DEVELOPMENT Buddhism was wiped out in northern 
OF RELIGION India by the Moslem invasions in the 


AND twelfth century, but Hinduism survived in 


PHILOSOPHY spite of savage persecution. Many Hindus, 
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mon source of power. Ox carts were widely 
used for transportation. Skilled craftsmen 
continued to turn out products of the high- 


est quality with simple tools. 


the Moslem interest in education, the Hin- 
dus redoubled their efforts to educate the 
mass of their people, and set up many vil- 
lage schools. 


us nation. As the influence of the 


pero 
wever, ambitious 


Moguls declined, hc 
nobles seized power in the provinces. Euro- 
peans began to establish governments of 
their own in the important trading areas. 


and often shared one anothers customs. 
The merchants and traders, who controlled 
the country's business, were almost all Hin- 
dus, while most of the government officials, 
army officers, and scholars were Moslems. 


сезий 


however, were converted to Islam, while 
others, seeking to find a middle ground 
between the two faiths, founded a new 


| religion, Sikhism 
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2. Foreign and Chinese Emperors Rule Unchanging China 
DK 


When we left our story of China, the 
Chinese people were going through a period 
of confusion. The Sung dynasty had col- 
lapsed under the attacks of northern bar- 
barians, and northern China was controlled 
by foreign rulers. In the south, the Sung 
emperors were waging a losing struggle to 
protect their lands from these same fierce 
warriors. 


In the meantime, another nomadic peo- 
ple, the Mongols, were rising to power in 
the northern pasture lands of Outer Mon- 
golia, and preparing to attack more settled 
lands. The gradual drying up of their home- 
lands is believed to have driven these nomads 
to conquest. At all events, inspired by the 
genius of a great warrior, Genghis Khan, 
they swept across the whole face of Asia. 


MONGOL RULERS ENJOY BRIEF GLORY 


Genghis Khan, the "Very M ighty;" conquers 
a vast empire 


The name Mongol means “the brave." The 
people who gave themselves this name lived 
in the vast region north of China and south 
of Siberia now known as Inner and Outer 

- Mongolia. 

The Mongol leader known as Genghis 
Khan, or “Resplendent Great Ruler,” was 
born in 1162, in a tent on the bank of the 
Onon River. His father was the ruler of 
several tribes of Mongols, but was defeated 


The personal magnetism of Genghis Khan 
and his ability to make men follow his will 
helped him conquer an empire. 


in a tribal feud. At the age of 18, the boy 
was left fatherless and had to make his own 
way amidst tribal wars and politics. He soon 
proved gifted with intelligence, fearlessness, 
and military leadership. 

At his death, in 1227, Genghis Khan was 
the absolute master of a huge empire which 
included all of Mongolia, and a large part of 
northern China, Nor did the tide of Mongol 
conquest stop with his death. His sons, who 
also took the title of Khan, took over where 
their father left off and, by the middle of the 
thirteenth century, the Mongols controlled 
much of Asia (see map, p. 393). They had 
conquered many of the Moslem lands in the 
East and were threatening the Byzantine 
Empire. They also controlled much of 
eastern Europe from the Black Sea almost 
to the Baltic. 

Although the campaigns of Genghis Khan 
were more extensive than those of Alexander 
the Great, he did not succeed in conquering 
all of China. That task was accomplished by 
his grandson, Kublai Khan. This famous war- 
rior first completed the conquest of North 
China. Then he attacked the Sung empre 
in South China and defeated the last of the 
Sung forces in 1279. 


Kublai Khan wins the people's respect 
T “r ў « iron 
The Chinese have a saying that good 5 0 

is not made into nails, nor good sons aa 

PS н т 
soldiers." The Mongols were good БЕ 
but to the people of China this was no gre 
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praise. To them the invaders were uncul- 
tured barbarians. 

The Mongol invasions had been bitterly 
resisted, and it had taken Kublai Khan 17 
years to complete his conquest of the Sung 
Empire. Yet after he became emperor, the 
Khan gradually won the respect of the 
Chinese. Kublai Khan abandoned the civil- 
service examination system, since it would 
have placed Chinese in all the high offices of 
his government. But he patronized Chinese 
literature, art, and education, and encouraged 
his followers to adopt Chinese ways of living. 


The story of Marco Polo 


It was during the reign of Kublai Khan 
that the Venetian trader, Marco Polo (p. 268), 
his father, and uncle, made their way into 
the Mongol Empire. There they met the 
Great Khan himself, who took a liking to 
them and listened with lively interest to their 
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descriptions of life in western Europe. The 
Khan was particularly impressed with Marco, 
who was then 21 years old. In the years that 
followed, Marco Polo held offices of various 
kinds and traveled throughout the empire 
for the great Kublai Khan, going even to 
Burma and the Indies. 

When the Polos returned to Venice, about 
1295, after some 17 years in the Khan's serv- 
ice, their neighbors did not at first recognize 
them. Dressed in dusty rags, tired, worn 
with hardship, and laden with bundles, they 
finally, after much argument, forced their 
way into the home from which they had set 
out many years before. 

The tales the Polos told were scarcely be- 
lievable to people of that day. They spoke 
of sailing dangerous seas, scaling great moun- 
tains, and evading warlike tribes until they 
came at last to far-off Cathay—the name by 
which China was then known. They went 
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From the bridges of Hangchow, Marco Polo 


and his relatives could observe the bus 
traffic of a great commercial city. 


on to tell of an empire vaster, richer, and 
more densely populated than any known to 
Europeans. They said they had served the 
world's mightiest monarch, in a land where 
Paper was accepted in place of gold and the 
people loved peace better than riches. Such 
stories were mostly laughed at by the peo- 
ple of Venice, but the Polos had returned 
with enough precious stones to live com- 
fortably for the rest of their lives, 

A few years after their return, Marco Polo 
was taken prisoner in a war between Venice 
and Genoa. He spent his time in prison tell- 
ing the tales of his travels to a fellow prisoner, 
who wrote down every word, Marco Polo’s 
tales, recorded in this way, became the most 
famous travel book ever written—The Book 


y 


of Marco Polo. The tales of Marco Polo were 
not always true when he based them on 
things he had been told. But his accounts 
of the many things he himself saw and ех- 
perienced have proved highly reliable, Other 
Europeans of that time had journeyed to 
China and back. But Marco Polo was the 
first man to travel across the whole length 
of Asia, naming and describi ng kingdom after 
kingdom. And he was the first to make China, 
in all its vastness, its wealth, and its civiliza- 
tion, known to many in the Western world. 


What Marco Polo saw in China 


Marco Polo was especially struck by the 
magnificent cities. In fond memory, he de- 
scribes Hangchow as being far ahead of any 
European city in its fine buildings, its paved 


'Streets, its beautiful bridges, the number of 


its public hospitals, its elegant private homes, 
its efficient government, and in the manners 
and breeding of its people. 


Its streets and canals are extensive, and of 
sufficient width to allow of boats on the one, 
and carriages on the other, to pass easily 
with articles necessary for the € 
It is commonly said’ that the number o 
bridges of all sizes, amounts to m 
Those which are thrown over the principa 
canals and are connected with the main 
Streets, have arches so high, and built with 
so much skill, that vessels with their masts 
can pass under them. At the same br 
carts and horses can pass over, so well s | 
slope from the street graded to the height o 
the arch. 


The book also mentions the delight К. 
people took in painting and architecture, а 
in the decoration of their homes. The реор f 
themselves are described as truthful and 0 
"peaceful character." 

China was at once the khan’s dream a 
the breadbasket of his army. In view F de 
tremendous empire he had to govern be: E 
unfinished campaigns to be fought, he d 
that good roads were of vital importan 4 
Great highways, begun by earlier Mong 
rulers, were perfected by Kublai Khan. P 

These roads were lined with military P 
and grain storehouses. They were throng 
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with the colorful figures of envoys, merchants, 
military messengers, caravans and convoys, 
artisans, and priests of all kinds, from such 
faraway places as Paris, Constantinople, 
Damascus, Armenia, Persia, and Russia. Re- 
lays of fast horses, some 200,000 in all, served 
Kublai throughout China in the manner of 
the Pony Express. The Grand Canal and 
other waterways were greatly improved, and 
a new capital was built at Peking. This 
splendid city became the terminus of the 
Grand Canal. 

Another measure necessary to the control 
of a great empire was a single system of 
money. The Mongols adopted the Chinese 
paper-money system. All copper coins were 
collected from the people, and paper cur- 
rency came into general use. 

Besides taking measures to control the em- 
pire, Kublai Khan sought to provide against 
natural calamities and to care for those in 
need. As in the days of Wang An-shih, grain 
was stored during prosperous years, to be 
distributed during times of famine. State 
care was also provided for invalids, orphans, 
and elderly scholars. 


China learns of foreign ways and religions 


During this period, China was a great 
commercial nation. The harbors of Canton, 
Amoy, Foochow, and Hangchow were 
crowded with vessels from the Red Sea, the 
Persian Gulf, the Indian Ocean, and the 
Indies. These ships were loaded with fine 
products, for sale or exchange, such as cloves, 
pepper, camphor, sandalwood, fabrics, and 
precious stones. Chinese ships, fitted out 
with comfortable cabins, big sails, and com- 
passes, sailed to far lands with cargoes of 
silk, ginger, tea, porcelains, and embroideries. 

The Mongol system of communications en- 
couraged contact with foreign countries. 
Between 1246 and 1350, the Far East and 
the European West were brought into closer 
touch with each other, Franciscan monks 
were received at the Chinese court. Daring 
European traders also made the slow and 
difficult journey across deserts, plains, and 
mountains to distant China. 


Ewing Galloway 


Visible for many miles to pilgrims approach- 
ing Lhasa is the magnificent palace of the 
Dalai Lama, ruler of Tibet. 


From the Chinese, the Europeans learned 
of gunpowder and paper currency—and per- 
haps of printing from movable type. From 
the Chinese, they also acquired knowledge 
of porcelain and beautiful textiles, of tea and 
playing cards. From the West, the Chinese 
learned the chemical processes of distillation 
and refining, and the making of glass. From 
the Byzantine East, they learned how to make 
cloisonné. From central Asia and Persia, they 
brought mathematicians, engineers, and ad- 
ministrators into China to serve in the Chi- 
nese government. These foreigners con- 
tributed not only their special training, but 
knowledge of two important new crops— 
sorghum and cotton. 

The Mongol khans patronized many re- 
ligions—Taoism, Nestorian and Roman Cath- 
olic Christianity, Buddhism, and Mohamme- 
danism, But Kublai Khan’s conquest of Tibet 
led him to favor Lamaism, the type of north- 
ern Buddhism followed in that land. Lama- 
ism is a corrupt form of Buddhism and places 
great emphasis on superstitions and magic 
rites. The monasteries of the Tibetan lamas, 
or priests, had long since become large and 
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powerful. The Tibetan monarchy had at- 
tempted to curb their power, but civil war 
resulted, and Tibet was broken up. The 
lamas then ruled its various districts. 

Kublai Khan strengthened the lamas’ power 
by appointing a young priest to rule Tibet. 
He thus helped establish the form of govern- 
ment which ruled that land until its recent 
invasion by Chinese communist forces, By 
working with and through the Lama organ- 
ization, Kublai Khan increased Chinese con- 
trol in Tibet. This control lapsed for a time 
but was renewed and strengthened in later 
years. Tibet has until very recent times gen- 
erally managed to run its own internal affairs, 
although its foreign affairs have been con- 
trolled by China. 

Because of Kublai Khan’s interest in Lama- 
ism, it also became the state religion of 
Mongolia. But the teachings and practices 
of the lamas never had great appeal for the 
Chinese themselves, 


The Mongol Empire falls apart 


Marco Polo considered the vast empire of 
Kublai Khan to be the most powerful and 
the most efficiently ruled in the world. And 
perhaps it was. Yet it crashed in confusion 
less than 100 years after his visit. 

Mongol power also collapsed in Europe 
and western Asia. While Kublai Khan was 
still completing the conquest of China, the 
vast Mongol Empire of Asia and eastern 
Europe had already begun to break up into 
separate khanates—in south Russia, Persia, 
Turkestan, and China—as shown on the map, 
p. 893, The Mongol Empire of China was 
regarded as the senior and most influential. 

Nowhere did the Mongols prove as suc- 
cessful in ruling peoples as they did in con- 
quering them. In all their conquered lands 
they tended to adopt the customs of their 


CULTURE CONTINUES UNDER 


A “Beggar” Emperor on the Ming throne 


The first M ing emperor, who became known 
as Hung Wu, was a remarkable man. As a 


subjects and to become more or less absorbed 
by them. The Mongols in China were по ex- 
ception. As the years passed, the khang in 
China found it advisable to restore the civil 
service system in modified form. And they 
themselves gradually became more and more 
like the Chinese. 

As these changes took place, the Mongols 
who still lived in their homeland became im- 
patient at being ruled by the khans of China. 
They felt that the Mongols of the Chinese 
court were becoming soft and forgetting 
their warlike traditions. The Mongols in 
Mongolia were therefore not inclined to sup- 
port the khans of China in time of rebellion, 

The Chinese, for their part, were finding 
Mongol rule less and less acceptable, From 
their point of view, Kublai Khan was. the 
only statesman the Mongols ever produced, 
And indeed, in the fourteenth century, a suc- 
cession of weak Mongol rulers came to the 
Chinese throne. Confucian scholars, mean- 
while, objected to the growing power of the 
lamas, whose superstitious practices were 
spreading among the Mongols. 

From ancient times, the Chinese people 
have believed that a government was un- 
worthy and had lost the right to rule, the 
"Mandate of Heaven,” if it failed in three 
respects: if its leaders were not competent, 
if they were men of poor character who 
neglected the needs of the country, or if the 
government was too weak or unwise to pros 
tect the people from flood, famine, or invasion. 

After some years of Mongol rule, these 
three conditions seemed to exist. When re- 
bellions broke out, the Mongol rulers in 
China received no help from their kins 
in Mongolia and were decisively defeated. 
In 1368, a Chinese revolutionary leader 
mounted the throne in Nanking as first em- 
peror of the Ming, or Bright, dynasty. 


CHINESE RULERS 


youth, he had been a poor Buddhist priest. 
Then, at the age of 24, he had joined a ban 
of anti-Mongol soldiers, and had soon risen 
to the command of a rebel army. 
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Hung Wu restored the administration of 


government entirely to the Chinese. He set 
the scholars at work to codify the laws and 
make them easier to understand. He issued 


an order providing free national education 
for all those who could prove qualified for 
it. Throughout his reign, he remained aware 
of the people's needs. 


Censors and martyr-scholars oppose corrupt 
officials 

Hung Wu believed in the right of the peo- 
ple to petition their government and even to 
impeach it, if need be. He therefore in- 
creased the importance of the historian’s, or 
censor's, office. This office-unique in China 
—had existed in some form or other for more 
than 20 centuries. As chief assistant to the 
emperor, it was the censor's duty to record 
the events of his reign, and to remind him to 
do the things he had promised. An emperor 
might promise to carry out certain measures 
for flood relief, for example, and neglect to 
make good his promise. The censor would 
remind him of what he had promised to do 
and, if he still failed to do it, record the fact 
in the history of his reign. Since the Chinese 
place tremendous importance on history and 
what it will say of their acts, few emperors 
were willing to run the risk of being rebuked 
in the written records. 

Under Hung Wu, the censorate was in- 
creased to include a president, and many 
other officers. One of the censorate's most 
important functions was to supervise the law 
courts local, district, provincial, and national. 

In accordance with Chinese tradition, 
scholars, as well as censors, felt called upon 
to defend the law or the traditional moral 
code if either was endangered by the con- 
duct of rulers or high officials. Hung Wu 
himself did not suffer from the judgment of 
these men, since he had the wisdom and 
humility necessary to rule well. But among 
the Ming rulers who followed him were sev- 
eral who were not so wise. More than one 
Chinese scholar serving, in a government 
ministry paid with his life for fearlessly ex- 
posing a corrupt minister or ruler. 


Emperor Yung Lo—his city and his admiral 


The second famous Ming emperor was 
Yung Lo, who lived in the early fifteenth 
century. During his reign, the capital was 
moved from Nanking to Peking,” probably to 
keep better guard against the Mongols. 
Peking continued to be the capital of China 
for 500 years. 

Yung Lo made the capital a splendid city. 
Here he built a group of wonderful palaces 
enclosed within a wall. The palaces them- 
selves have terra cotta walls and golden-tiled 
curved roofs, adorned with dragons and 
phoenixes. Gleaming balustrades of carved 
white marble mark gently curving bridges 
and summerhouses among the palaces. 

The Forbidden City was—and still is—sur- 
rounded by another walled city, called the 
Imperial City, containing palaces and other 
buildings in which court officials lived. The 
Imperial City, in turn, is enclosed within 
the Inner City, which itself has big grey 
brick walls. These are the walls which we 
usually see in pictures of Peking. Beyond 
the southern wall of the Inner City stretches 
the Outer City, also walled. In the southern 
part of the Outer City, lies the circular Tem- 
ple of Heaven, where the emperor performed 
sacrifices before heaven. No other worship 
was allowed there. 

Yung Lo's reign is also remembered for 
the exploits of his admiral, Cheng Ho. This 
admiral conducted a series of ambitious naval 
expeditions throughout the Indian Ocean and 
the Persian Gulf. Cheng Ho was well pro- 
vided with gold, silks, and other valuables to 
serve as presents for neighboring monarchs, 
and also with a fighting force to be used as 
occasion required. As a result of his expedi- 
tions, China’s prestige grew, and trade rela- 
tions were opened up with some 30 king- 
doms, from Burma to Arabia, all sending 
tribute to the Ming emperors. 


How farmers, merchants, and craftsmen 
lived and worked 


The Ming emperors reigned for almost 300 
years, until nearly the middle of the seven- 
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Courtesy P, J. Kearny, photograph from Metropolitan Museum of Art 


Detail from a Ming scroll depicting various 
phases of silk-making. In the center, the 
cocoons are being removed from straw and 
in the back they are being sorted and boiled. 
At the left are skeins of silk which have 
been soaked. and hung up to dry. 


teenth century. In general, these were times 
of peace and comparative prosperity for the 
Chinese. The majority of the Chinese people 
continued to make their living by farming, 
using the same methods and the same kinds 
of implements that their ancestors had used 
for centuries, The peasants had long been 
legally free to own their own farms, and 
many of them did so. Others were tenants on 
farms owned by large landholders, 

Chinese family farms were usually divided 
among all the sons upon the death of the 
parents or grandparents, instead of going to 
the oldest son, as was the custom in England 
and Japan. As the land was thus divided, 
from generation to generation, hard work was 
required to earn a living from the little family 
farms, But conditions generally were not so 
difficult as they are today. The actual num- 
ber of people living in China in Ming times 
is not known, but has been estimated at about 
100,000,000. China was not yet overcrowded, 

Besides the sorghum and cotton introduced 
in Mongol times, Chinese farmers could now 


grow other crops from the New World— 
maize, sweet potatoes, tobacco, and peanuts 
(for oil). The maize was suitable to the 
more dry and hilly regions of North China, 
Sweet potatoes were grown in both the rice 
areas of South China and the wheat areas 
of North China. Both maize and sweet po- 
tatoes were valuable additions to the Chinese 
food supply. 

The number of Chinese in industry was 
small compared to the total population. Yet 
China was one of the great industrial nations 
on earth until the eighteenth century, Chi- 
nese industry was carried on, for the most 
part, not in factories but in thousands upon 
thousands of private homes and small shops, 
Each shop employed from 10 to 20 workmen, 
or perhaps 40 at the most. As in western 
Europe during the Middle Ages, the mer- 
chants and craftsmen were organized in 
guilds, In China, the craft guilds were more 
important than the merchant guilds. They 
restricted competition, regulated wages, and 
established working hours, Often they main- 
tained high prices by limiting the output of 
their members. | 

The guilds also did many things which to- 
day are the function of government. They 
passed their own laws, for example, and E. 
to it that they were obeyed. They helpe 
prevent strikes by providing mediation 
boards, which listened to both sides of an 
argument and decided who was in the ig 

The products of Chinese industry were sti 
carried to market on the backs of men. As 
always in China, the cheapest of all P. 
for sale was human labor. This fact he Du 
explain the lack of modern transportation а 
this huge, sprawling country. The ро 
laborers, ог coolies, could be hired so сһеар!у 
that no other form of land transport was 
worth what it cost. : 

Paved roads were sometimes built in Ming 
times, but they were chiefly for military P 
poses and soon fell into neglect. Carts b 
used to carry goods, but these w— s. 
pulled by men more often than by ап) 
Wheelbarrows were also used. For the m dé 
part, goods were packed in heavy buckets 
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huge bundles fastened to the ends of long 
poles. These poles were balanced on the 
shoulders of sweating coolies, who carried 
them mile after mile at an untiring trot. 
Transportation between cities was by water 
whenever possible. China's rivers and ex- 
tensive canals were covered with busy craft. 
These provided housing for millions of the 
poor, as well as cheap transportation. 


The pattern of Chinese life changes little 
and slowly 


China changed but little during these times 
when western Europe was changing so 
rapidly. The educated men and women of 
Renaissance Europe welcomed new ideas, 
and the printing of books from movable type 
was making these ideas increasingly avail- 
able to them. The cultured Chinese, on the 
other hand, clung to the Confucian system 
of training and thinking. 

Even the growth of towns and cities failed 
to bring about the social change in China 
that was so marked in western Europe. In 
Europe, the feudal landlords lived on their 
estates, Members of the growing capitalist 
class lived in the cities, and became politi- 
cally important, partly because strong kings 
sought their support against the feudal lords. 

In China, on the other hand, the landlords 
tended to live in the cities. There they were 
closely associated with the government offi- 
cials, many of whom came from the landlord 
class. The emperor and his officials depended 
on the support of the landlords. The towns 
and cities of China thus remained centers of 
landlord and official power, and the Chinese 
merchants remained dependent upon the 
landlord and official classes. 

Since poor peasants were free to sell their 
farms, a Chinese merchant who had accumu- 
lated extra money might invest it by buying 
land, Or, he might lend out his extra money 
at interest. But such loans were likely to be 
short-term loans to needy farmers. These 
paid higher interest than long-term industrial 
loans to exploit natural resources. Indeed, 
there was in China little occasion for making 
industrial loans, and a widespread system of 


Courtesy Museum of Fine Arts, Boston 
A Ming artist painted this eagle, proud and 
poised, against a background of space and 
solitude. 


business credit did not develop. China had 
returned to a difficult system of copper coin- 
age, and many government taxes were col- 
lected and payments made in grain. All in 
all, China’s financial system and its industries 
remained static. 

Finally, a strong central government did 
not develop in China during these centuries. 
Ming China, in general, was fairly well gov- 
erned, but the power of the emperor and his 
officials was limited by tradition. Village 
councils, guilds, and family groups ran many 
of their own local affairs. 


Ming rule collapses before Manchu invasion 


The Ming dynasty fell in the middle of the 
seventeenth century, weakened by party 
rivalries, and attacked by a new military 
power which had arisen in the north, This 
new power was that of the Manchus, a peo- 
ple who came from the region we call 
Manchuria. They, together with many Mon- 
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gols, Koreans, and even some Chinese, had 
built a strong fighting force late in the six- 
teenth century and early in the seventeenth. 
They took Mukden from the Chinese and 
moved their capital there. When opportunity 
presented itself, they were ready to extend 
their conquests south of the Great Wall into 
China proper. 

The Ming government suffered from di- 
vided authority. And for more than a century 
a terrific struggle had been waged between 
ambitious, wasteful politicians and stubborn 
scholars and censors. Finally, famine broke 


CONQUERING MANCHUS ESTABLISH THE 


out again. Bad conditions were made Worse 
by the heavy taxes levied to fight first the 
Japanese in Korea, then the Manchus, Starv- 
ing people became bandits, and ambitious 
revolutionists tried to set up another emperor 
from among the people. Rebellions broke 
out in two provinces, and Peking fell to the 
rebels. 

This was the opportunity the Manchus had 
needed. Joining forces with one of the Ming 
generals, they recaptured Peking, and put 
the rebels to flight—only to take over the 
government of China themselves. 


LAST 


DYNASTY OF OLD CHINA 


The Manchus seek to rule as Chinese 


The Manchu dynasty is usually dated 
from 1644, when the last Ming emperor com- 
mitted suicide. But many of the Chinese 
people resisted conquest, and the Manchus 
did not completely conquer China until 1662. 
They continued to reign until 1912, when 
China became a republic. 

The Manchus had been influenced by 
Chinese culture long before their conquest 
of China. Even more than the Mongols, they 
were determined to rule as Chinese and ac- 
cording to Chinese ideas. The civil-service 
System was therefore retained, though the 
examinations were made a little easier for 
Manchus than for Chinese. Many Chinese 
officials held high office in the provinces, On 
the high administrative boards at Peking, 
Manchu and Chinese officials were carefully 
kept in an even balance. 

To strengthen their control, the Manchus 
stationed garrisons of soldiers at strategic 
places throughout the land. As a sign of 
obedience to the Manchus, Chinese men were 
required to adopt the Manchu costume and 
cue as long as they lived, although they 
might be buried in Chinese costume. 

During the reign of the first Manchu em- 
peror a Russian embassy arrived at the 
court in Peking. It was received with honor. 
But, in traditional Chinese fashion, the 


Manchu emperor showed his friendship by 
offering to recognize the Russian tsar as his 
vassal. The offer was not accepted, but it is 
of interest. For centuries, China had been 
the leading nation of the Far East. Many 
lands had borrowed from her culture and 
had accepted her politica] leadership. Chi- 
nese rulers were not prepared to deal on 
equal terms with another nation. 


Пп ^ » » Н 
China prospers under Emperor K'ang Hsi 


The greatest Manchu emperor was K'ang 
Hsi, who came to the throne of China in 1661.. 
By this time, the adaptable Manchus had 
become Chinese enough to be accepted by 
their Chinese subjects. K'ang Hsi was а 
contemporary of Louis XIV of France, Peter 
the Great of Russia, and William III of Eng 
land. During his reign, China reached a new 
high level of material progress and of order, 
justice, and intellectual accomplishments. 

As a Manchu, newly naturalized to Chinese 
ways and to his position as head of b 
Chinese people, K'ang Hsi showed d 
vigor. As a warrior, he crushed any 8^ 
tempted revolts and might well have kc 
the admiration of his semi-barbarian Manchu 
ancestors. In his taste and zeal for know? 
edge, K'ang Hsi earned the respect an 
admiration of the Chinese themselves. . 

The emperor made six extended tours Mo 
his engineers and administrators in order 
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inspect the country's irrigation and river 
conservation projects. He forbade the seiz- 
ure of land by the rich. He had wandering, 
displaced people set up on new lands with 
seeds and tools. He furthered the planting 
of trees and the development of industries, 
such as the textile industry. 


The Manchus lose power 


In spite of adopting Chinese culture, the 
Manchus remained a separate people, not 
intermarrying with the Chinese. Kang Hsi 
was not the last strong Manchu ruler, but 
the Manchus were unable to retain their 
vigor for long. | 


As long as the Manchus had to live under 
rigid discipline to make war or guard the 
empire, they continued some of their no- 
madie and warlike practices. Once peace was 
assured, however, they settled in Peking and 
other key cities throughout China to live on 
pensions and unearned salaries paid for out 
of Chinese tax money. 

Under these circumstances, the life of the 
Manchus became too soft. Since they did 
not take part in business or crafts, the Man- 
chus acquired no useful skills and quickly 
lost their energy and ability. In less than 
four generations, they had become mere 
“harmless” royalty. 


CHINA HAS MANY DEALINGS WITH THE EUROPEANS 


Ming rulers welcome traders and 
missionaries 


Roman Catholic missionaries had been 
active in China during Mongol times, but 
all or most of their activities ceased when 
the Ming dynasty was established. Direct 
trade between China and Europe also ceased 
for a time, Then, in the sixteenth century, 
ships of the western European nations began 
to enter the ports of China. 

In 1516, a Portuguese fleet anchored off the 
Chinese coast, and another followed within 
a year. These first Portuguese expeditions to 
China were courteously received. But the 
Portuguese repaid the Chinese harshly for 
their kindness. They seized ports and terri- 
tory, built trading posts, erected fortifications, 
and, in general, treated the Chinese as they 
would uneducated barbarians. 

The Chinese resented this treatment, and 
drove out the Portuguese merchants. Find- 
ing that force would not work, the Portuguese 
then tried to prove their good intentions by 
helping the Chinese suppress the pirates who 
raided their southern coast. In return, the 
Portuguese were allowed to establish a trad- 
ing post at Macao, a port south of Canton. 
By the beginning of the seventeenth century, 
they were appointing officials to rule the 
town as though it were their own colony. 


The Spanish made little attempt to trade 
in China, and what effort they did make was 
discouraged by the Portuguese at Macao. 
The Dutch and the English also attempted 
to open sea trade with China during this 
period. The first Dutch attempt, early in the 
seventeenth century, was a peaceable one. 
It failed because the Chinese remembered 
their unhappy experience with the Portu- 
guese, and because the Portuguese carried 
оп a whispering campaign against the Dutch. 
Some years later, the Dutch returned and 
tried to drive the Portuguese from Macao. 
They were defeated by a combination of 
Chinese and Portuguese forces. 

In 1624, the Chinese authorities gave the 
Dutch permission to trade in the Chinese 
island of Formosa. There the Dutch had to 
deal with the native inhabitants, the Japanese 
and the Chinese. The Dutch built fortresses, 
collected taxes, and carried on a profitable 
trade for more than 30 years. They were 
finally driven out by Koxinga, a famous 
Chinese leader who was then supporting the 
Mings against the Manchus. t 

In 1637, a small fleet of English ships ap- 
peared at Macao. When their Chinese trade 
permit proved slow in arriving, these ships, 
armed with cannon, forced their way up the 
river. Unable to defend their territory, the 
Chinese officials allowed the English ships 
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to pass оп to Canton and to exchange their 
cargo for sugar, ginger, and other merchan- 
dise. Until the nineteenth century, the 
English made only two more half-hearted 
attempts to open trade in China. 

Roman Catholic missionaries had followed 
the Portuguese traders to China. In 1601, 
two Jesuit priests—one of them a famous 
scholar, Matthew Ricci—made their way to 
Canton and went on to a near-by city to 
study. There they put on Buddhist robes 
and studied the Chinese language, hoping to 
win the respect of the Chinese scholars by 
their knowledge of mathematics, geography, 
and astronomy, and then to spread the gos- 
pel among them. 

Jesuit astronomers were later asked to re- 
vise the Chinese calendar. The emperor sent 
messengers to Macao, inviting technicians and 
engineers from the foreign community to 
come to Peking and manufacture weapons 
for the Chinese, The Chinese had made 


cannons of their own by this time, but the 
Portuguese made better ones. Foreign ex. 
perts and missionaries flocked to the capital 
in response to the emperor's invitation, Under 
the stimulation and teaching of the Jesuits, 
Chinese scholars now gave attention to hy- 
draulics, arms, astronomy, and mathematics, 
although they loved their gardens better. 

The work of Christian missionaries was 
made harder by the lawless conduct of many 
European traders. And missionaries from 
Spain seem to have been less welcome than 
those from Portugal. Nevertheless, Spanish 
missionaries of various religious orders, in- 
cluding the Franciscan and Dominican, did 
establish themselves on Chinese soil in the 
latter years of the Ming dynasty. 

In the meantime, the Ming government 
was threatened by rebellions within and 
Manchu invasions from without, and close 
restrictions had been placed upon the activi- 
ties of European traders. By 1631, there was 
trouble everywhere, Confucian scholars 
quarreled with those who had taken up 
Christianity, Arguments arose between Jesuit 
and non-Jesuit missionaries. The Chinese 
who wished to appease the foreign po 
in China quarreled with those who wante 
to resist them. All this led to further dis- 
turbances at the Imperial Court in the stormy 
last years of Ming rule. 


Later Manchu emperors turn against the 
Europeans. 


The first Manchu emperor continued the 
Mings’ favorable treatment of the ee 
and even granted them land and пое 
build a large church. The emperor К ang e 
likewise was friendly toward the Jesuits. 
was anxious to encourage foreign trade an 
abolished the Ming restrictions upon it. [2 

During the next few years, however, je 
tions between the Manchu court and п 
Europeans in China became less frien A 
The Jesuit and non-Jesuit missionaries Er. 
reled about the proper manner of pre 
Christian teaching in China. Kang НЕ ae 
disappointed when the authorities 1n ai 
eventually ruled against the Jesuit proceso 
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which permitted Chinese Christians to ven- 
erate their ancestors and to perform Con- 
fucian sacrifices in modified form. This 
ruling was a serious disappointment to K'ang 
Hsi, who favored the Jesuits. 

Kang Hsi's displeasure was increased by 
the behavior of lawless European traders, 
who continued to arrive in Chinese ports in 
increasing numbers. Finally, in 1717, he 
issued an edict again limiting European trade 
to Canton and Macao. À decree was also 
issued against further teaching of the Chris- 


tian religion. During the rule of K'ang Hsi's 
son, many missionaries were deported from 
China, and their property seized. 

For 200 years, China, first under the Mings, 
and then under the Manchus, had been in 
fairly close touch with the seagoing powers 
of western Europe. Foreign technical knowl- 
edge had been welcomed. No great objection 
had been made to foreign religious teachings. 
These edicts of Kang Hsi and his son— 
reversing the earlier liberal policy—seem to 
have been issued for political reasons. 


USING WHAT YOU HAVE LEARNED 


1, Where was the homeland of the Mongols? 
What was the greatest extent of their empire? 
Describe briefly the rise of Genghis Khan. 


2, Describe the Polos’ journey to the Mongol 
court. Under what circumstances did Marco 
Polo write his famous travel book? What aspects 
of Chinese life impressed him? 


3. What important goods and ideas did the 
Chinese and non-Chinese exchange during the 
Mongol period? What is Lamaism and how did 
Kublai Khan encourage it? 


4. While western Europe was changing rapidly, 
China remained relatively unchanged. How is 
this fact related to: (a) block printing, (b) high 
illiteracy, (c) office-holding landlords, (d) re- 


stricted commercial credit? 
5. What conditions aided the Manchus in con- 


quering the ancient empire? Why is Kang Hsi 
called "The Great Manchu Emperor"? 


6. Which European nations made greatest head- 
way in commercial relations with the Chinese? 
Why did the Chinese oppose European trade? 
How did rivalry among the missionaries tend 
to outrage the Chinese? 


7. Which do you consider greatest: (a) Geng- 
his Khan, (b) Kublai Khan, (c) Hung Wu, (d) 
Yung Lo, (e) K'ang Hsi? Arrange the names 
in what you consider their order of greatness. 
Were any as great as Confucius? 


8. Genghis Khan is described as “gifted with 
.. . high intelligence, fearlessness, and military 
leadership.” Do the same words characterize: 
(a) Alexander, (b) Caesar, (c) Asoka, (d) 
Gautama, (e) Jesus, (£) Mohammed? 


9. Why do you suppose Marco Polo’s country- 
men did not believe his stories about China? 


10. Which, do you think, if any, of our presi- 
dents would have been overthrown if Americans 
believed in the “Mandate of Heaven’? Is our 
own “Mandate of the People” superior to the 
"Mandate of Heaven"? Why or why not? 


11. Would it be desirable for our people to 
elect a historian-censor for each president to 
remind him to do the things he had promised 
in his campaign? Give your reasons. 


12. In your opinion, what were K'ang Hsi's 
greatest achievement and his most statesman- 
like act? 


13. Do you think the Europeans who came in 
contact with the Chinese of the Ming and Man- 
chu dynasties acted in "a civilize manner"? 
Were the Chinese more ог less “civilized” than 
the Europeans? Explain your answers. 


14, Read and report to the class on Book Two 
of The Travels of Marco Polo. If you enjoy the 
book, try to interest other members of the class 
in reading it. 

15. Report orally on one topic: (a) Genghis 
Khan, (b) Lamaism, (c) Hung Wu, (d) The 
Forbidden City, (e) Kang Hsi, (f) Macao. 


16. Read the American Declaration of Independ- 
, noting the conditions under which a 
people are justified in using force to overthrow 
their government. In an oral report compare 
efferson’s ideas with the Chinese idea of losing 
the “Mandate of Heaven.” 


17. Ina floor talk, compare the inflation in the 
last days of the Mongol Empire with inflation in: 
(a) the Confederacy at the time of the Civil 
War, (b) Germany after World War I. Explain: 
(1) why governments resort to inflation, (2) 
how it takes place, and (8) how itisa concealed 
taxation. 
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WAYS OF LIVING 


Chinese agriculture was marked by the 
USE OF increasing cultivation of cotton, millet, and 
NATURAL other new crops introduced from the West, 
RESOURCES such as sweet potatoes and maize. There 
was little change in methods, but private 


Human labor continued to be the chief 
USE OF source of power in China. Although good 
TOOLS й 5 y D roads were built during the Mongol period, 
AND POWER ; they were used largely for military pur- 

КАА d с poses, and carts were more often pulled by 


As contact with other lands increased, into China from central Asia, Persia and 

INCREASE the Chinese began to adopt some Western Europe. The spread of knowledge in both 

OF techniques, such as distillation, refining, China and Japan was hindered by difficult 

KNOWLEDGE and glassmaking. Mathematicians, engi- languages and by the fact that most of the 
neers. and administrators were brought people were not interested in new ideas. 


—— е 
Ќ. During the period of foreign rule by the 
DEVELOPMENT ү Mongols, and under the Ming dynasty, 


OF А which followed, the basic features of Chi- 
GOVERNMENT A i nese government с‹ ntinued with slight 


change. No strong central government de- 


ORGANIZATION Chinese society showed little change. As 
OF industry developed, merchants and crafts- 
SOCIETY men were organized in guilds, of which the 
craft guilds were the most important. In 


By 1700, China was one of the world’s 
WAYS OF great industrial nations. Industry was car- 
DOING ried on in homes and small shops. Guilds 
BUSINESS regulated competition, wages, and working 
hours. Foreign trade was extensive, but lo- 


ontinued to 
"onfucian 


DEVELOPMENT 
OF RELIGION 
AND 
PHILOSOPHY 


Both Buddhism and Taoism c 


have many followers in China. € 


mel 
yut later regan 
ism gainec favo) 
(Y 
iblai Khan 


ism declined for a time, | 
its dominant place. Lam: 
among the Mongols, and Kt 


Chinese painting continued its unique 32 


SELF- flavor through successive generations. In 
EXPRESSION some ways this art resembles modern West- 
THROUGH ern art. Porcelain of the highest quality was 
THE ARTS produced and was greatly prized in Europe, 
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SUMMARY CHART 
UNIT 9 


CHAPTERS 2 AND 3 


CHINESE CIVILIZATION 
1200—1700 


p of land increased. The Japanese 
developed the cultivation of tea, and made 
increasing use of clay for pottery and por- 
celain. Frequent wars hastened the devel- 
opment of me tal-working. 


ownershi 


men than by animals. Great strides were 
made in the development of handicrafts. 
The Japanese continued to copy Chinese 
tools and techniques. 


м N 
ША faete 


veloped, and villages and guilds continued 
to control local affairs. Korea was а vassal 
of both the Mongols and Mings, while the 
Japanese continued under the despotic rule 
of the shoguns. 


Japan, society followed the feudal pattern. 
Under the shoguns were the local barons, 
the samurai, wandering knights, and peas- 


ants. A small middle class began to appear. 


cal trade was hindered by poor transporta- 
tionand the lackof a credit system. Business 
in Japan was hindered by trade barriers 
between provinces and was still largely by 
barter. Most coins in use were Chinese. 


strengthened the rule of the lama priests in 
Tibet. Buddhism attained great popularity 
in Japan, and Chinese philosophy began to 
influence Japanese thinking after the begin- 
ning of the fifteenth century. 


beginning with the sixteenth century. Fic- 
tion and drama came into a more respecte 
position and many folksongs were written. 
Japanese artists were noted particularly for 
elegant screen decorations. 


3. Native and Foreign Conquerors Control the 
Trade of Neighbor Lands 


<< 


KOREA—-BRIDGE LAND BETWEEN CHINA AND JAPAN 


Korea shares the fortunes of China 


As dynasties rose and fell in China and 
India, neighboring lands to the south and 
east shared, to some extent, the fortunes of 
their more powerful neighbors. When the 
Sungs lost control of North China, Korea 
was no longer their vassal, but became, in- 
stead, the vassal of a small, independent state 
in North China. The Koreans continued to 
be governed by their own king, however, and 
their new overlords, like the Sungs before 
them, made no attempt to interfere in the 
Korean government. Greater changes took 
place when the Mongols conquered China, 
and then Korea. Mongol officials were ap- 
pointed to the Korean government, and 
Korean kings became mere puppets. 

A new burden was laid upon the Koreans 
when the Mongol ruler Kublai Khan at- 
tempted, in the thirteenth century, to invade 
Japan and make it part of his empire. Since 
the Mongols were not used to building ships 
or sailing them, they required the Koreans 
to furnish a good part of the invasion fleets 
and to help man them. The Mongols’ at- 
tempted invasion of Japan was a failure, but 
the Koreans’ part in it furnished a later 
Japanese ruler with an excuse for invading 
Korea. 

When the Mongol empire in China col- 
lapsed, the Mongols quickly lost control of 
Korea also. For a time, there was some 
friendly trade between Korea and Japan. But 


Korea became a vassal of the Ming Empire, 
as it had been a vassal of earlier Chinese 
empires, 


Korea becomes involved with Japanese 


In the latter part of the sixteenth century, 
an ambitious Japanese dictator, named Hide- 
yoshi, dreamed of conquering China and in- 
vited the king of Korea to help him in this 
venture. The Korean king refused. Hide- 
yoshi’s forces thereupon invaded Korea, and 
that country became a battleground between 
Chinese and Japanese forces, the Chinese 
siding with the Koreans. The Japanese land 
forces, equipped with European firearms, 
quickly conquered much of Korea. But the 
Japanese navy suffered severe losses. Korean 
fighting ships were far superior to those of 
the Japanese, and the Koreans were skillful 
in maneuvering them. 

Warfare came to an end shortly after the 
death of Hideyoshi in 1598, and China had 
still not been invaded by the Japanese. About 
800 years later, in the twentieth century, 4 
successful Japanese invasion of China began 
in the same manner—by the invasion of Korea. 

At the beginning of the seventeenth cele 
tury, Japan cut itself off from contact wit 
Korea, and from other countries as well 
Korea continued to be a vassal of the CM 
empire, Centuries later, when the Far m 
was drawn into the political affairs of the 
modern world, Korea again became an ob- 
ject of conflict between its neighbors. 


THE JAPANESE BUILD AN AUTOCRATIC GOVERNMENT 


Kamakura rule withstands Mongol attacks 


The shogunate established by Yoritomo (p. 
311) had been in existence only a short time 


when, in 1199, Yoritomo was thrown from his 
horse and killed. Some of his descendi 
were shoguns for very brief periods, b. ет 
family called the Hojos soon seized pow 
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through intrigue and assassination and ruled 
as their regents. 

Within 20 years after Yoritomo's death, his 
last descendant had been killed. The Hojos 
then found some members of the aristocratic 
Fujiwara family to serve as weakling sho- 
guns, while they themselves continued to rule 
as regents. Certain princes of the royal fam- 
ily later served as figurehead shoguns for 
the Hojos in similar fashion. Thus, power 
was removed one step further from the em- 
peror who held the title to it. 

By and large, the Hojos gave Japan efficient 
government, but it continued to be dicta- 
torial. Like the present-day politburo of the 
U.S.S.R., the Hojos’ regents’ council of state 
carried on its debates in secrecy. All of its 
decisions were thus unanimous as far as the 
public was aware. 

This shogunate ruled in Kamakura until 
well into the fourteenth century. During this 
time, the Japanese continued to be influenced 
by Chinese culture, and imitated Sung porce- 
lain and landscape painting. But the chief 
accomplishments of Kamakura times were 
those of military power and government. 

When the Mongols conquered China and 
then invaded Korea, the Kamakura Shogunate 
prepared to defend Japan from Mongol at- 
tack. In 1274, and again in 1281, the Mon- 
gols sent great naval expeditions against 
Japan. On each occasion, a storm arose and 
destroyed or damaged much of the Mongol 
fleet, forcing the invaders to withdraw. 

At each attempted invasion, the Mongols 
had managed to land some forces on Kyushu, 
though only for a brief time. Until the 
twentieth century, when American troops 
landed in Japan, these Mongol invasions 
were the only instance in recorded history 
when foreign invaders set foot in the "land 
9f the gods." They therefore made a great 
impression on Japanese thinking. The storm 
Which drove away the Mongols on their 
Second—and greater—invasion attempt was 
known as the "Kamikaze," or "Great Wind." 
In World War II, a corps of Japanese suicide- 
Pilots, trained to dive into American war- 
Ships, was called the Kamikaze Corps. 
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The Kamakura Shogunate collapses in 
civil war 


The expense of defending Japan against 
the Mongols had weakened the shogunate. 
Then a quarrel developed as to which branch 
of the imperial family should provide the 
next emperor. Civil war broke out between 
the emperor's supporters and the shogunate. 
In this conflict, the emperor's faction gained 
support from some of the shogunate's follow- 
ers, and finally won victory through the aid 
of an ambitious general named. Ashikaga 
Takauji This man had been a shogunate 
commander, but deserted and joined the side 
of the emperor. With his help, Kamakura, 
the seat of shogunate power, was destroyed 
in 1333. 

With the shogunate out of the way, a 
question naturally arose as to who -should 
rule. The emperor, the court nobility, and 
the victorious military leaders all wished to 
do so. For a time, the nobility tried to rule 
through a state council presided over by the 
emperor. But the military leaders had hoped 
to get more than that from their victory and 
some of them rebelled. 


This colossal statue of the Buddha was set 
up at Kamakura in 1252. The temple hous- 
ing it has been destroyed many times so 
that the Buddha now sits alone in a beauti- 
ful grove of trees. 


Frances 5, Bode 


& (Present Day) 


- Ocean 


_ Japanese Islands 


Once again, Ashikaga Takauji came to the 
fore, The emperor sent for him to quell the 
rebellion of the military group, Takauji first 
defeated these rebels, then placed himself at 
their head and turned against the emperor, 
By this act of treachery—the second notable 
one in his life—Takauji, in 1838, became the 
founder of a new shogunate, which bore his 
family's name for some 200 years. 

Civil warfare did not cease when the Ashi- 
kaga Shogunate was established. For some 
years, two dynasties reigned in Japan, one 
in the north, and one in the south. The wars 
between these dynasties ceased to be a strug- 
gle for the throne and became mere contests 
for power between various feudal lords, Some 
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great families switched sides more than once 
as it suited their advantage, and this period 
became known as the “Age of Turncoats” 

Finally, in 1892, the northern dynasty was — 
victorious and unity of reign was achieved, 
But peace was not so readily restored to the 
provinces. Many of the feudal lords had be- 
come practically independent during the 
years of conflict, and some remained so unti] 
the sixteenth century. 


Ashikaga founds a luxurious new shogunate 


The Ashikaga shoguns established their 
administrative center in Kyoto, where the 
emperors court was situated, For several 
generations, the Ashikaga family not only 
kept the office of Shogun, but actually exer- 
cised its power. Then again, as once before, 
under the Kamakura Shogunate, the shogun 
himself became a figurehead. Other officers 
of the shogunate controlled it. 

The Ashikaga Shogunate was not so suc 
cessful as the Kamakura Shogunate had been. 
It did control the imperial court completely, 
partly because of its location in Kyoto, But 
the prolonged civil wars had done much to 
weaken the central government, and the sho- 
gunate was not greatly respected in the outer 
provinces. Repeated feuds continued to break 
out between powerful families, 

The Japanese peasants, like those of feudal 
Europe in earlier days, gained nothing from 
such disorder, but continued to lead lives of 
extreme poverty, Their lot was made harder 
by heavy taxes, often as much as 70 per fe, 
of a farmer's produce. Savage peasant rebel- 
lions broke out from time to time, These 
rebellions sometimes resulted in the govern- 
ment's cancelling any debts owed by the 
farmers, but little basic change was тей 
Japanese society, It has been remarked tha 
change in Japan has tended to come from 
above or not at all. М. 

By contrast with the country districts, 
Kyoto was a center of culture and er 
gance. Since the Ashikaga Shogunate 2 
the emperor's court were both establis 
there, the court nobility and the mi 
rulers of the shogunate now had more co 


tact with each other. As a result, the Ashi- 
kaga Shogunate tended to become more 
luxurious than was befitting a "Camp Head- 
quarters." Although the nobles had lost much 
of their money in the civil wars, they still 
enjoyed great social prestige. The warrior 
classes therefore tended to imitate them, tak- 
ing on their manners and culture. 

Music, dancing, and poetry-writing were 
popular in the capital. The Zen, a powerful 
Buddhist sect in Japan, introduced the cus- 
tom of ceremonial tea-drinking, which they 
felt was a civilizing influence. Architects 
copied closely the buildings of Ming China, 
and landscape gardening and artistic flower- 
arrangement had their devoted followers. 

Contact with China had been renewed 
after the Ming dynasty was established. 
During the years when the Chinese were 
busy driving out the Mongols, Japanese 
pirates had raided the Chinese and Korean 
coasts. In Ming times, the shoguns made 
some attempt to suppress piracy and encour- 
age legitimate sea trade. Japanese ships sailed 
to China, Korea, and other parts of Asia. 

Domestic, as- well as foreign, trade in- 
creased in the Ashikaga period. Commercial 
cities came into being and some gained a 
degree of political independence. Two cities 
which grew up near the sites of present-day 
Kobe and Osaka (see map, p. 408) carried 
on much of the trade with Kyoto and the 
neighboring territory. Merchant guilds were 
organized in the cities, and money was avail- 
able for commercial loans. Although the mer- 
chants were still considered socially inferior, 
they were beginning to gain in importance. 


Three men bring peace through war 


About the middle of the fifteenth century, 
Japan suffered from a series of natural calam- 
ities which caused thousands of people to 
die of disease or starvation. Suffering was in- 
creased by feudal wars among the daimyos. 
In 1467, a civil war, not unlike England’s 
War of the Roses, broke out. This war lasted 
for 11 years and was soon followed by others, 
50 that Japan experienced almost constant 
civil war for 100 years. 


Courtesy Metropolitan Museum of Art 


The Japanese screen painter, Kano Moto- 
noba, presents glowing flowers and graceful 
birds in an enchanted world of shadowy pine 
trees. 


Finally, towards the middle of the six- 
teenth century, three men were born who 
were destined to bring peace and lasting or- 
der to Japan. Their way of bringing peace 
was through the sword. Their way of bringing 
order was to establish a military rule similar 
to that of Kamakura times—but greatly 
strengthened. 

The first of the three was Nobunaga. He 
was the courageous son of a feudal lord, and 
greatly enlarged his territory through war- 
fare and the military politics of his day. 
Nobunaga was aided by two capable lieu- 
tenants—Hideyoshi and Ieyasu. These two 
became, in time, the second and third of the 
famous three. 

Hideyoshi was the son of an ordinary sol- 
dier. He was a man of small stature, brilliant 
in mind, and possessed of great energy, who 
had first entered Nobunaga's service as а 
groom. leyasu was a man of noble birth, a 
member of a minor branch of the great 
Minamoto family. 

With the help of Hideyoshi and Ieyasu, 
Nobunaga brought much of Japan under his 
own rule and, as vice-shogun, he dominated 
the Ashikaga Shogunate. Nobunaga met 
with great resistance from some of the Bud- 
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dhist monasteries, however. These ranked 
among the great landholders of Japan, and 
had long been active in feudal warfare and 
politics. Nobunaga conquered many of the 
Buddhist forces, but was killed by one of his 
own generals in the course of battle. 

After Nobunaga's death, Hideyoshi 
promptly took his place, and brushed aside 
Nobunaga's descendants. Since he was not 
of noble birth, Hideyoshi could not be given 
the title of Shogun. He was content to build 
himself a castle and to receive from the em- 
peror a title that meant dictator. 

By warfare and diplomacy, Hideyoshi suc- 
ceeded in pacifying and uniting the empire. 
Next, this leader, who has been called "the 
Napoleon of Japan,” dreamed of conquering 
China. This dream led Hideyoshi to send 
his forces on an unsuccessful invasion of 
Korea ( p. 406), but these attempts at foreign 
conquest came to an end with the dictator's 
death in 1598. 

leyasu had yielded to Hideyoshi during 
the latter's lifetime. But when Hideyoshi 
died, Ieyasu was not interested in serving as 
a loyal head of the board of regents for 
Hideyoshi's son, a boy of five. In 1600, 
leyasu overcame the child's supporters in 
battle and made himself the ruler of Japan. 
Because of Ieyasu’s Minamoto ancestry, he 
was eligible to be appointed shogun, and he 
had the emperor give him that title, 

The shogunate established by Ieyasu was 
the strongest and most peaceful of the three 
in Japanese history. It was known by Teyasu’s 
family name of Tokugawa, and it lasted until 
the second half of the nineteenth century, 


The last and strongest shogunate—the 
Tokugawa 


Ieyasu and his successors kept the feudal 
system of old Japan, but they strengthened 
the shogunate, so that it could not again be 
disrupted by feuds between the daimyos. 
The shogunate was established in the city 
of Yedo, now called Tokyo. ў 

Many powerful daimyos who opposed 
leyasu had been killed in battle, and their 
lands confiscated. leyasu also confiscated 


the lands of other daimyos who had Opposed 
him, and forced still others to exchange their 
estates for lands in more distant parts of the 
empire. The confiscated lands he redis. Ж 
tributed to his loyal followers. 

From that time on, the daimyos of Japan 
were divided into two different classes—those 
who had been loyal to Ieyasu before his 
triumph in battle, and those who had ac- 
cepted his overlordship only after his mili- 
tary victory. The first class of daimyos were 
considered "hereditary" vassals and most of 
their lands were located in the central prov- 
inces. The second class were known as “out- 
side" daimyos. Their lands were located in 
Kyushu, Shikoku, Hokkaido, and in the west- | 
ern and extreme northern parts of Honshu. 
Neither they nor their descendants were per- 
mitted to hold office in the shogunate. 

Ieyasu and his successors compelled the 
outside daimyos to carry out public works | 
at their own private expense. This require- 
ment prevented them from becoming wealthy 
enough to threaten the shogunate’s rule. To 
prevent the daimyos from making family 
alliances that might be dangerous to the sho- 
gunate, the shogun’s consent was required 
for their marriages. One of Ieyasu’s suc- . 
cessors made a law that every daimyo should 
live in Yedo part of the year, and should 
leave his wife and family there as hostages 
for his loyal behavior while he was absent 
from the capital, living on his own estates. 

As for the emperor, the shogunate exalted 
his divine character and his priestly part im 
ceremonies, such as the installation of the 
shogun. In this way, the emperor was 16" 
moved even further from political life, p" 
that he could not be made a rallying point 
for discontented daimyos. It was considere 
treason for a feudal lord even to pay his 1e 
spects to the emperor. No one was allowed to 
approach him except through the shogunate: 

The Tokugawa Shoguns were also d 
mined that the Buddhist monasteries =ош 
never again become a menace to civil or a 
Nobunaga and Hideyoshi, had broken thei 
power. leyasu and his followers saw tha 
they never regained it. 
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Shogunate “censors,” actually spies, were 
stationed throughout the land to report on 
anyone who might cause trouble to the gov- 

Travelers were carefully ques- 
The commercial cities, which had 


ernment. 
tioned. 
gained some political independence, lost 
most of it. The more important ones were 
closely supervised by shogunate officers. 


Why Japan first welcomed the Europeans— 
then turned against them 


As late as the sixteenth century, the people 
of Japan had never seen a European and 
knew nothing about European civilization. 
Then, in 1542, three Portuguese adventurers, 
traveling in a Chinese ship, lost their way 
and landed on an island off the coast of 
southern Japan. These were the first Euro- 
peans the Japanese had ever seen. The 
guns they carried provided the Japanese 
with their introduction to firearms. Three 
years later, a Portuguese trading expedition 
arrived and was welcomed. Portuguese trad- 
ers were soon followed by Jesuit missionaries. 

Thus began nearly 100 years of contact 
between Japan and the western European 
powers—a period beginning roughly in the 
middle of the sixteenth century and lasting 
until about the middle of the seventeenth. 
Spanish, English, and Dutch traders followed 
the Portuguese. Spanish, as well as Portu- 
guese, missionaries followed the traders. 
These Christian missionaries of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries made a number of 
converts. 

At the time the Jesuits first sought permis- 
sion to preach openly in Japan, Nobunaga 
was still trying to unify and pacify the land. 
He favored the Christian missionaries, partly 
because he and they had a common enemy in 
the Buddhists. 

The desire for trade also influenced the 
reception of the Christian missionaries. The 
Portuguese—and other Europeans who fol- 
lowed them—tended to trade with ports on 
Kyushu, since they reached that island first 
when approaching Japan. The daimyos of 
Kyushu welcomed the Jesuit missionaries in 
order to please the Portuguese traders. Some 


daimyos even forced their serfs to accept the 
Christian faith in a body. There were soon 
many Japanese Christians on Kyushu. 

When Hideyoshi came to power, he ap- 
peared at first to be friendly to the Christian 
missionaries. But he later seemed to suspect 
them of political activity. In 1587, he sud- 
denly made various accusations against the 
missionaries and ordered them to leave the 
empire upon pain of death. Portuguese mer- 
chants, however, were allowed to continue 
their trade in Japan. Hideyoshi's order that 
all missionaries should leave Japan was not 
carried out. The Jesuits quietly continued 
their work, although their activities were 
much restricted and they were kept under 
constant watch by the government. 

Then, in 1592, the Spanish governor of the 
Philippines sent envoys to Japan to open up 
trade. A second Spanish embassy included 
some Franciscan friars. Since Hideyoshi was 
eager for trade, he allowed the Franciscans 
to remain at Kyoto—but on condition that 
they not preach their religion. 

The Jesuits had learned that Hideyoshi's 
wishes were to be taken seriously, and they 
carried on their activities discreetly. The 
Franciscans, on the other hand, openly dis- 
regarded Hideyoshi's orders, and began 
freely to build churches and make converts. 
Hideyoshi was informed of this in 1596. Un- 
fortunately, an alarming story concerning 
the Spaniards reached Hideyoshi’s ears at 
just this time. He was told that the Span- 
iards used their missionaries as advance 
agents for conquest throughout the world— 
that Spanish missionaries first went into a 
foreign land to convert the people, and that 
Spanish soldiers followed to unite with the 
Christian converts in overthrowing the native 
government. Enraged at this tale, Hideyoshi 
ordered the execution of six Franciscans and 
a number of Japanese converts. He again 
ordered all Christian missionaries to leave 
the land. Some left, but others were hidden 
by their friends until Hideyoshi's death. 

When Ieyasu became shogun, he tried to 
encourage both Portuguese and Spanish 
trade, and therefore did not enforce Hide- 
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Courtesy Print Collection, New York Public Library 


This elegant fellow is a Portuguese trader, 
as represented in a Japanese print. Japanese 
artists used such subjects long after Euro- 
peans were expelled. 


yoshis decree. Ieyasu especially encouraged 
foreign trade with Yedo, which he was try- 
ing to build up as a commercial city. But 
the few Spaniards who came to Japan usu- 
ally preferred coming to ports on Kyushu 
and seemed more interested in converting 
the Japanese than in trading with them. The 
old political suspicions concerning the Span- 
ish missionaries were renewed. By this time, 
the Dutch were seeking trade with Japan, 
and Teyasu turned to them. An English of- 
ficer on one of the Dutch ships encouraged 
leyasu's suspicions of both the Spanish and 
the Portuguese, 

In his effort to increase foreign trade, the 
shogun next began to encourage Japanese 
ship-building. Japanese merchant ships 


sailed to Thailand and the Indies, and even 
to Mexico. But still the shogun did not sue 
ceed in making Yedo a great commercial 
city. Most of the European trade continued 
to be carried on with Nagasaki and other 
ports in the realms of the “outside” daimyos 
—those daimyos who were distrusted by the 
shogunate and forbidden to hold office in it 
From the standpoint of the shogun, it was 
undesirable that such daimyos should receive 
the increased wealth and power to be gained 
from foreign trade, and that the shogunate 
and its loyal followers should not receive it 
The shogunate also claimed that it could 
not rely on the loyalty of the Japanese Chris- 
tians. These numbered some 300,000 by the 
seventeenth century, most of them living in 
the lands of the “outside” daimyos. A num- 
ber of Japanese Christians, together with a 
few missionaries, were found among follow- 
ers of Hideyoshi's son (p. 410), who long 
resisted leyasu's government. Once again, 
leyasu sought to enforce his command that 
the missionaries leave the country. After 
Ieyasu died, the shogunate executed some 
of the foreign priests. Finally, in 1622, it 
entered upon a policy of systematic persecu- 
tion, torture, and execution of foreign mis- 
sionaries and their Japanese converts, in an 
attempt to stamp out the faith entirely. All 
Spaniards were soon driven from the land. 
Then, in 1637, a rebellion broke out in 
Kyushu. Some 30,000 Christians, including 
women and children, defied the central gov- 
ernment. This rebellion was crushed, E 
several thousand Japanese families continue 
to follow the Roman Catholic faith in Ww 
for hundreds of years. The Portuguese "n 
accused of having incited the rebellion e 
although there was no proof of the accu 
tion, all Portuguese were driven out. 
The English had already given E nd jt 
with Japan, since they had not fou dd 
ants were 
profitable. The Dutch merchants we 161, 
the only foreigners left in Japan. In 
tae ced the Dut 
the Japanese authorities forced e 
to move to a little island in the mou 
i ^ , tch trading 
Nagasaki harbor. Here Ње Du -— 
post carried on a prison-like existence 


trade 
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about 200 years. Its trade was limited and 
was closely supervised by representatives of 
the shogunate, who collected heavy taxes on 
it. Chinese trade also was confined to Naga- 
saki and was carried on under similar re- 
strictions. In line with the government's 
changed policy, the Japanese people were 
forbidden by their rulers to construct sea- 
going ships or to journey to any other land. 

The Tokugawa Shogunate, emerging from 
a period of feudal wars, had imposed a 
strong gov ernment and a lasting peace upon 
Japan. For some years, the Japanese rulers 
had sought to unify their feudal land and 


TRADE EMPIRES RIS 


strengthen its central government. At the 
same time, they attempted to foster foreign 
trade. In the eyes of the Japanese rulers, it 
had proved impossible to combine these two 
courses of action. 

At any cost, then—even isolation-the 
power of the “outside” daimyos was to be 
curbed, and the "land of the gods" was to 
be protected from foreign infiltration. Until 
the Americans opened the ports of Japan 
in the nineteenth century, the limited Dutch 
and Chinese trade at Nagasaki gave Japan 
its one slender thread of contact with the 
outside world. 


E AND FALL IN THE 


LANDS OF THE CHINA SEAS 


Native empires give way to 
Moslem kingdoms 


The powerful Buddhist empire, which had 
so long controlled much of the trade of the 
China Seas, began to grow weaker in the 
second half of the thirteenth century. Its 
territories were steadily encroached upon by 
an increasingly powerful Brahman kingdom 
centered in Java. Finally, the power of the 
Sumatran empire was broken, and much of 
Sumatra itself was reduced to vassalage to 
Java. This Javanese empire was $0 powerful 
that it even refused to pay tribute to the 
Mongol conqueror, Kublai Khan. 

In 1293, however, the ruler of this Javanese 
empire was overthrown. A new Javanese 
kingdom, largely Buddhist, proceeded to 
grow in power and to take over the lands of 
the first Javanese empire. This new empire 
held sway for 75 years. Its commercial class 
ruled the Malay world, controlling its neigh- 
bors on the east as far as the western part of 
New Guinea, controlling Borneo and most of 
the Philippines on the northeast, controlling 
all of Sumatra, and the southern part of the 
Malay Peninsula. 

The Javanese imperial governors ruled 
these subject peoples harshly, and collected 
heavy tribute from them in the form of pro- 
duce. With this produce, the Javanese car- 


ried on a thriving commerce with China, 
Indo-China, and India. Trade with their 
subject lands was also profitable. 

This second Javanese empire, in its turn, 
began to break up at the beginning of the 
fifteenth century. Subject peoples revolted 
against the harsh rule of the Javanese, and 
civil war broke out. The commercial expe- 
ditions of the Chinese admiral, Cheng Ho, 
beginning in 1405, completed the break-up 
of Javanese power (p. 397). The Chinese em- 
peror, for a time, received tribute missions 
from some of the Malay states. But the 
Chinese did not attempt to rule the Malay 
islands or even to secure a monopoly of 
their trade. Chinese trade in the islands was 

rofitable throughout the fifteenth century 
and into the sixteenth. Cloth of silk and 
cotton, porcelain, gold, silver, iron imple- 
ments, and copper were exported from 
China. Spices and fine woods were imported 
by the Chinese from the Malay states. 

In the meantime, the Moslems had been 
gaining power in the Malay world. Arabs 
had taken a prominent part in the trade of 
the East Indies for centuries, but had made 
little effort to spread their religious beliefs 
or to gain political power. Late in the four- 
teenth century, many Moslem refugees from 
Sumatra fled from the advancing power of 
the Javanese and sought refuge in Malacca, 
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on the Malay Peninsula. Then, when Tamer- 
lane invaded India in 1898 (p. 380), many 
Moslem missionaries seem to have left there 
and come to the Malay states. 

Merchants from many islands of the China 
Seas were living at Malacca, when Moslem 
missionaries arrived there about 1400 and 
made it the center of their activities. The 
missionaries first converted these merchants 
to Mohammedanism and then carried their 
activities into the different Malay states from 
which the merchants had come. By 1500, 
there were 20 independent Moslem states in 
Java, Sumatra, the Malay Peninsula, Borneo, 
the Philippines, and Celebes. Unlike the 
Javanese and the Sumatrans before them, the 
Moslems did not attempt to establish an 
empire. Nor did they monopolize Malay 
trade. This they shared with the Chinese. 

As a result of Moslem influence, the Arabic 
language was adopted in some parts of the 
Malay lands. Moslem influence tended to 
modify the Malay governments, making them 
somewhat more liberal and democratic. Some 
of the Moslem rulers were tyrants, but in 
general, the various Malay states enjoyed less 
oppressive government under the Moslem 
rulers of the fifteenth century than they had 
known earlier under the Malay empires— 
or were soon to know under the Europeans. 

One unfortunate institution, slavery, per- 
sisted in the Malay lands under various rul- 
ers and empires. Because the influence of the 
Arabs increased trade and industry, it tended 
to make slavery more profitable, and thus 


encouraged the use of large slave-labor 
gangs. These same effects later followed the 
establishment of Portuguese, Spanish, Dutch, 
and English empires in Malay lands, 


The East Indies come under Portuguese 
‘and Dutch control 


The Moslems dominated the Malay lands 
until the Europeans arrived in the sixteenth 
century, The Portuguese, in their war with 
the Arabs and Egyptians for control of the 
Eastern trade, were anxious to secure the 
strategic port of Malacca, and they did so in 
1511 (p. 363). 

For the rest of the sixteenth century, the 
Portuguese held an almost complete monop- 
oly over the trade between Europe and the 
East. Portuguese merchants and missionaries 
were active in Indo-China, Thailand, Burma, 
and Ceylon. Fortified Portuguese trading 
posts were set up in islands of the East 
Indies, where the various Moslem states were 
unable to prevent European intrusion. The 
Portuguese were interested in trading rather 
than acquiring new lands, however, and did 
not attempt any great conquests. 

In the seventeenth century, the Dutch and 
English East India companies both tried to 
claim a share in the trade with the East 
Indies (p. 366). Early in the century, the 
Dutch seized one of the valuable “Spice 
Islands.” Then, in 1641, they took Malacca 
from the Portuguese, and thus gained control 
of the East Indian trade which had formerly 
been carried on by the Javanese, the Mos- 
lems, and the Portuguese, in turn. In the 
East Indies themselves, the center of Dutch 
power was Jakarta, in Java. Much of Java 
came under the direct rule of the Dutch. The 
Dutch also acquired land in a number e 
other Spice Islands and controlled still E 

When necessary to use force in ot 
gain or keep monopoly of the East In id 
trade, the Dutch did so. Their ships attac e 
Portuguese ships and pirated their cr 
until the Portuguese were driven b. i 
field, keeping only part of the islan a 
Timor. The Dutch also used naval ee 
break up the East Indian trade of the 
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The Malayans, accustomed to trading with Arab, Siamese, and Chinese merchants, at first 
welcomed Magellan and his followers. The Spanish party had been reduced to eating rats 
and leather on shipboard and were happy to exchange European goods for fresh food. 


nese, the Japanese, the Hindus, the Malays, 
the Thais of Thailand, and others. 

For a time, the English cooperated with 
the Dutch in their naval and trading activi- 
ties, since they also had established some 
trading posts in southeast Asia early in the 
seventeenth century. But, as we have seen, 
the Dutch and English rivals in trade were 
unable to get along. Early in the seven- 
teenth century, the English practically with- 
drew from the field, concentrating their 
attention upon India. 


For many years, the Dutch East India com- 
pany enjoyed a monopoly of the profitable 
trade with the East Indies, Like the Javanese 
rulers, centuries before, the Dutch demanded 
heavy tribute in the form of local produce 
which they could sell. The Dutch company 
also introduced the growing of coffee and 
sugar into the lands which it controlled. 
These crops added to the prosperity of the 
islands and increased the earnings of the 
company stockholders. The Dutch East India 
Company was interested chiefly in profits, 
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not in the welfare of the natives. Like other 
empire builders, whether Asiatic or Euro- 
pean, the Dutch tended to rule largely for 
their own benefit. And like other Europeans 
of their time in southeast Asia, the Dutch 
used slave labor to an extent unknown in 
earlier days. As a result, pirate slave-raiding 
increased throughout the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. 


The Philippines become a Spanish possession 


When Ferdinand Magellan was crossing 
the western Pacific after. his long voyage 
around South America (p. 364), he sighted a 
group of large islands. He dropped anchor 
and named them the Archipelago of Saint 
Lazarus. The weary Spaniards trooped 
ashore, overjoyed to set foot on land after 
many months at sea. 

The Malays who lived in these islands 
were friendly, but Magellan and the arrogant 
Spaniards looked with contempt on any peo- 
ple who were not Christians. The natives 
were divided among themselves by tribal 
wars and rivalries. Magellan and his Span- 
iards took part in these native quarrels in the 
hope of establishing Spanish rule. As a result, 
Magellan himself was killed and the Spanish 
gained the enmity of people who at first had 
welcomed them. Only one ship of their 
original fleet of five finally returned to Spain. 

In time, the Spanish captured the island 
of Luzon and made Manila the capital of an 
island empire. The name of the islands was 
changed to Las Filipinas, after King Philip 
II of Spain. Trade between Spain and the 
Philippines was at first limited. But Manilla 
finally became a prosperous center for trade 
between the Philippines, Mexico, and Spain's 
other possessions in the New World. Many 
Chinese and Japanese merchants came to 
Manila to live. The Philippines were most 
important, however, as an outpost of mis- 


sionary activities in the Far East. From the 
Philippines, Roman Catholic missionaries set 
forth to China, Japan, and the East Indies, 

When the Spaniards arrived, the Filipinos 
were a farming people. T hey practiced imi- 
gation, used some metals, and had even de- 
vised a means of writing some of their many 
native dialects. They had their own native 
songs and dances. But their religion was 
primitive in form, and was based upon the 
belief that natural objects were alive and 
possessed spirits which should be worshiped. 
The natives offered little resistance to the 
teachings of Christianity, and many accepted 
the Roman Catholic faith. 

In all parts of the Philippines which they 
conquered, the Spaniards attempted to de- 
stroy the culture of the Malays, the Hindus, 
and the Moslems. The Spaniards were not 
able, however, to conquer the great southern | 
island of Mindanao, which was occupied 
largely by Malays who had accepted the 
Moslem faith. Their descendants have re- 
mained followers of Mohammed and are 
called “Moros,” after the Moors of Spain. 

The Spanish language and Spanish ways 
were introduced into those parts of the is- 
lands which the Spaniards did conquer. But 
education under Spanish rule was confined 
almost entirely to the Spaniards themselves- 
and to the mestizos, who were part Filipino, 
part Spanish, and part Chinese. Mestizo 
children of wealthy Spanish fathers were usu- 
ally taught Spanish and given a European 
education, A few Chinese families in the 
Philippines, if they had acquired money 
through trade, were also able to give ki. 
children a Spanish education. But the D 
majority of the Filipinos—farmers and Ja "d 
ers—continued to speak their various nativ 
dialects, They had little or no opportunity 
to acquire an education or to improve their 
primitive living conditions. 


USING WHAT YOU HAVE LEARNED 


l. What change did the Mongols make in the 2, 


relationship between Korea and China? Were 
the Koreans better satisfied with their relation- 
ship with the Mings? 


i ance 0: 
teenth century, what was the importan 


; » Jate six- 
In the Sino-Japanese War of the late 


, 4 ds з ean fire- 
(a) Hideyoshi's ambitions, (b) Europe? 


arms, (c) Korean sailors? 
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3. What was the “Kamikaze”? What shows its 
great impression on the Japanese? 


4, What was primarily responsible for the col- 
lapse of the Kamakura Shogunate? Why is this 
period called the “Age of Turncoats’? Which 


group finally gained power? 

5. What reasons demonstrate that the Ashikaga 
Shogunate was not as successful as the Kama- 
kura? During the Ashikaga Shogunate, what 


important developments took place in: (a) the 
lot of the peasants, (b) contacts between the 
nobles and warriors, (c) relations to China, and 
(d) trade and the growth of cities? 


6. How was the Japanese attitude toward Euro- 
peans affected by: (a) the attitude of the 
Shogun toward Buddhist monasteries, (b) ac- 
ceptance of Christianity by the outside daimyos, 
(c) the attitude of the Spanish Franciscans, (d) 
failure to make Yedo the center of foreign trade, 
(e) rivalry between European powers, (£) the 
rebellion of Christians in Kyushu? 


7. It would have been far better for the Koreans 
had they stopped thinking of themselves as a 
separate people and considered their land an 
integral part of China. What is your opinion? 


8. Do you think the Japanese “peculiar” in 
maintaining traditions like figurehead emperors 
and Shoguns? Can you think of other peoples 
who have maintained traditions in the same 
manner? Is there evidence that Americans are 
reluctant to depart from tradition? 


9. Do you agree with Zen that ceremonial tea- 
drinking was a civilizing effect? Try to develop 
a rule for determining the “civilizing influence” 
of any practice. 


10. As an ancestor, would you rather have: (a) 
Nobunaga, (b) Hideyoshi, or (c) Ieyasu? Give 
your reasons. 


11. Which of Ieyasu's steps to strengthen the 
central government do you consider most states- 
manlike? Most objectionable? For what reasons? 


12. Japan would probably not have closed. her 
doors on the western world if the Europeans had: 
(a) come solely as traders and not also as miss- 
ionaries, (b) not tried to undercut each other, (c) 
refrained from mixing in the political affairs of 
Japan. Explain why, in your opinion, this is true, 
partially true, or false. 


18. Make four parallel time lines for China, 
India, Korea, and Malaya. Include important 


names, events, and the characteristics of periods 
discussed in this Unit. 

14. Illustrate by cartoons, government in Japan 
by a power-behind-the-throne and by a power- 
behin -the-power-behind-the-throne. Drawings 
of puppets might be used to good effect. 


15. Compare and contrast the second attempt of 
the Mongols to invade Japan with the attempted 
invasion of England by the Spanish Armada. 


16. Draw a cartoon of the scramble for power 
by the emperor, court nobility, and military 
leaders at the time of Ashikaga. Also, imagine 
you are Ashikaga and write a defense of your 
actions at the time. 


17. Make an oral report on the life and achieve- 
ments of Nobunaga, Hideyoshi, or Ieyasu. 


18. In an oral report compare confiscation of 
religious property during the sixteenth century 
in Japan and during the Revolution in France. 


19. Оп а large map of the East Indies (includ- 


_ing the Philippines), fasten, or draw pictures of, 


the products in which the Dutch and the Span- 
jards were interested. 


20. As a member of a revolutionary organiza- 
tion in the Philippines or East Indies, write a 
manifesto denouncing your European conquerors 
and describing their misdeeds and misrule. 


READINGS FOR UNIT 9 


Certain aspects of Far Eastern history from 
1200 to 1700 are treated in Sir George Dunbar, 
A History of India from the Earliest Times to the 
Present Day; Mary A. Nourse, The Four Hun- 
dred Million: A Short History of the Chinese; 
Kenneth S. Latourette, The Chinese, Their His- 
tory and Culture; Marion М. Dilts, The Pageant 
of Japanese History; and G. Nye Steiger, A His- 
tory of the Far East. 

Interesting primary source material on early 
European contacts with the Far East are found 
in The Travels of Marco Polo and Volume 1 of 
James Harvey Robinson and C. A. Beard, Read- 
ings in Modern European History, Chapter 6. 

Portions o£ T. Walter Wallbank and Alastair 
M. Taylor, Civilization—Past and. Present, Vol- 
ume I, as well as Chapter 23 of Lynn Thorndike, 
The History of Medieval Europe, are valuable as 
references, particularly for an overview. 

Compton's Pictured Encyclopedia and The 
World Book Encyclopedia contain helpful infor- 
mation on many of the topics of this unit. 
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This area is one of the richest in the 
world. Its resources were developed slowly, 
however, much as were those of China and 
India. Rice was an important crop from 
early times and spices, such as pepper, nut- 
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INCREASE The culture of Southeast Asia was 
OF strongly influenced by traders and mission- 
KNOWL aries from China and India, and later by 
Salas the Arabs and Europeans who fought for 
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ORGANIZATION In almost every part of Southeast Asia, 
OF primitive natives still follow the tribal 
SOCIETY ways of their ancient ancestors, Higher in 
thesocial scale are groups of more advanced 
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DOING 
BUSINESS 


DEVELOPMENT Like other primitive men, the early 
OF RELIGION peoples of Southeast Asia worshiped the 
AND forces of nature. The culture of China and 
PHILOSOPHY India strongly influenced their thinking, 


however, and many Chinese and Hindu be- 
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artistic expression. Costumes, da 
sic, even pottery designs, varie 


Tools were few and crude, men and ani- 
mals the chief source of power. Even after 
the coming of the Europeans, the output of 
plantations and factories was increased by 


control of trade with the islands. New 
knowledge spread slowly, since the great 
majority of the natives continued as poor 
laborers with little or no education. 
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For centuries most of Southeast Asia was 
ruled by native governments — first by a 
Sumatran empire, then by empires centered 
in Java. About 1400, the Arabs began to 
seize control of the Islands. In the sixteenth 


Merchants carried on limited trade in the 
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meg, cloves, cinnamon, and ginger, were 
the prize which finally brought European 
traders to these lands. Not until they came 
did the natives begin to make extensive use 


of their resources. 


T е 
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using more labor—often slave labor—rather 
than by developing more efficient tools and 
machines 


century, they were driven out by the Portu- 
guese, who were in turn replaced by the 
Dutch, in the seventeenth century. In 1521, 
the Spanish seized the Philippines. 


natives who have acquired some education. 
Until the Europeans arrived, wealth was 
almost entirely controlled by the Chinese, 
Hindus, and Moslems. 


Indo-China, and India, importing silk cloth, 
porcelain, gold, silver, and iron, and export- 
Ing spices and fine woods. 


liefs have become part of their native cus- 
toms and traditions. Their philosophy has 
largely concerned itself with the interpreta- 
tion of religious ideas. 


from region to region. Hindu influence is 
especially notable in Burmese jewelry, 
Balinese dances, and the architecture and 
Sculpture of Cambodia in Indo-China. 


UNIT MAP 10 
THE WORLD ABOUT 1800 


f On this and the following Unit Maps, different shadings are 
no longer used. In a few parts of the world men still lived 
~. largely by hunting or by herding animals, and in the far north 
БО ЖИ  Bidisouth as well as in some jungle and desert areas, there 
| remained uninhabited lands. But civilized ways of living had 
© . Spread over almost all of the earth’s surface. The most signifi- 
: Cant aspect of human progress was no longer the geographical 


expansion of civilizations, but the influence of civilizations 
upon one another, 


East Indies. And their civilizatio 
tated by the ruling classes of 
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Two Revolutions Change the Western World 


The two revolutions we are about to discuss 
—the American Revolution and the French 
Revolution — are great landmarks in the 
development of democracy. The American 
Revolution won independence for the 13 
British colonies in North America and led to 
the formation of the United States of Amer- 
ica. The French Revolution overthrew the 
Bourbon monarchy and destroyed the rem- 
nants of medieval feudalism. It swept away 
an old order of Society and brought in a new 
one. By considering what that old order of 
society was like, we can better understand 
the French Revolution. 

The French Revolution, like the American, 
was also caused, in part, by a new type of 
thinking and new views of society. Both 
revolutions were based on philosophies of 
change and progress. These new philoso- 
phies and the revolutions themselves were 
met by opposition on the part of some people. 
Reform was followed by reaction, as it so 
often is. Both together — reform and reaction 
— created problems for future times. Some of 
these problems are ours. 

As you read the following story, you will 
find that the French Revolutionists were great 
enthusiasts. "They were eager to "export" their 
revolution to other countries so that the basic 
rights and liberties which they held so dear 
might be recognized the world over. Defend- 
ers of the old order of society in other lands 
were afraid that the French Revolution might 
spread. And they were appalled at the vio- 
lence and terror which accompanied it. 

Thus the French Revolution was not a 


purely domestic affair, but involved a great 
part of Europe in bloody wars. Even after 
France became a virtual dictatorship under 
Napoleon Bonaparte, the French held fast to 
the basic rights and liberties which they had 
gained in the Revolution. And French zeal 
for these rights became mingled with French 
nationalism and patriotism. Thus, you will 
encounter in these pages a very strange story 
indeed. You will read of an empire attempt- 
ing to spread democracy by the sword — and 
waging imperial wars for more lands and 
territory as it did so. 

Few men have so loved glory as the self- 
made emperor who led France in this attempt. 
And yet, in his later years, Napoleon re- 
marked quietly that his empire, like that of 
Alexander the Great, had been founded on 
force and had been short-lived — that only 
Jesus had founded an empire on love, an em- 
pire that endured, 

Europe went through many changes of re- 
form and reaction, revolution and counter- 
revolution before the basic rights and ideals 
of the French Revolution were established in 
many lands. Yet the Revolutionary ideals p 
"liberty, equality, and fraternity" retainec 
their hold on the minds of men. Long after 
the wars and conquests of the Revolutionary 
and Napoleonic periods were mercifully for- 
gotten, the democractic vision of the revolu- 
tionary philosophers remained. And this vin 
survived, through many attempts on the P 
of powerful people to re-establish the E 
order of things and to prevent change ап 
progress in the affairs of men. 
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1. The Old Way of Life in Europe 
M 


The system of government and society that 
existed in most European countries in the 
eighteenth century is called the Old Regime 
— the way men lived before the Revolution. 
It differed somewhat in different countries, 
but in its general structure it was the same 
in all European countries except Switzerland, 


the Dutch Republic, and England. Since the 
revolution which abolished this system oc- 
curred first in France, it will be well to study 
the Old Regime in France, keeping in mind 
that much the same conditions existed in 
most other countries on the continent at that 
time. 


THE SOCIAL LADDER IN FRANCE 


The three classes of French people 


In many countries today, all the people, 
according to law, have the same rights and 
privileges. Theirs is a democratic way of 
life. But in France in the eighteenth century, 
and in nearly every other country of Europe, 
the people were subject to a king and, ac- 
cording to law, were divided into three 
classes, or “estates.” 

The First Estate in France was composed 
of about 130,000 clergy of the Catholic church 
—bishops, abbots, monks, and parish priests. 
They possessed about one-fifth of the land, 
but they paid no taxes to the king. On the 
contrary, they themselves collected a tax, 
called the tithe, from all other landholders. 
They controlled education and to some ex- 
tent could prohibit the publication of books 
which in their judgment were contrary to 
faith and good morals. There were special 
courts of justice in which they were tried for 
offenses. In return for these privileges, the 
clergy were supposed to perform certain serv- 
ices for society — the maintenance of reli- 
gion, the education of the people, and the 
relief of poverty. 

The Second Estate was made up of the 
nobles — about 110,000 of them. They owned 
another fifth of the land. They, also, could 
be tried only in special courts. Although 
they paid very few taxes to the king, they 
collected rents from the peasants who lived 
on their manors. Many well-paid govern- 
ment offices were reserved by the king for 
the nobles alone. In all the relations of life 


they were regarded as superior to ordinary 
people and could demand to be so treated. 
The Third Estate was composed of all the 
people who were neither nobles nor clergy — 
about 24,750,000. They had no special privi- 
leges as a class, but were called "Third Es- 
tate" merely to distinguish them from the 
two privileged orders. The theory was that 
all three classes, or estates, were of equal 
importance and rendered equal service to 
society. But in the eyes of the law one 
clergyman, or one noble, was as important 
to society as any number of ordinary folk. 
The facts, however, did not always corre- 
spond exactly with the law. Not all clergy- 
men or all nobles were equally rich and pow- 
erful, nor were all the common people equally 
poor and helpless. The real power and in- 
fluence of people had come to depend more 
upon their wealth and manner of living than 
upon their rank. The "social ladder" on page 
494 better represents the real division of the 
people. This shows that many of the clergy 
and nobles were less than halfway up the 
ascent, while some of the Third Estate had 
climbed so far up that they could grasp the 
skirts of the great nobles and bishops and 
even catch a glimpse of the king himself. 


How the three classes were bound. together 
by the land 
In the eighteenth century, much of the 
land of France was still, as in medieval times, 
divided up into estates, or manors. The 
gradual break-up of feudalism (pp. 247-249) 
had freed most of the serfs, and very few 
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! French peasants still lived in serfdom. Most 
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were free men. A few of them owned their 
own land and worked it themselves. Others, 
being landless, worked as hired laborers. But 
the great majority were tenant farmers, who 
rented their farms from the landlords who 
controlled the manors. 

If we visit a typical little community in the 
country, we will find a castle or manor house, 
woods and parks, and land called the domain. 
All this belongs to the lord of the manor, and 
what is raised on the domain belongs to him 
too. Then there is the village where the peas- 
ants live and the many strips of plowed land, 
pasture, and wooded land held by the peas- 
ants, as tenant farmers. The lord of the manor, 
whom we will call the Count of Lemoyne, is 
the overlord of all the peasants and the pro- 


prietor of all the farms. The peasants cannot 
be dispossessed of the land they hold and can 
pass it on to their children. But they are only 
renters. And in addition to paying rent for 
their farms, they are still required to perform 
certain feudal services for the lord. There is 
another person who belongs in this commun- 
ity-the parish priest who conducts the reli- 
gious services and looks after the welfare 
of the peasants. We will call him Father 
Christophe. 

Thus, we have on the manor of Lemoyne a 
community of about 100 people. All three 
of the estates are represented. There are a 
noble, a priest, and peasants; and all are 
bound together by the land. Let us follow 
one of the peasants, whom we will call Pierre 
Cousin, and see how he makes his living. 


THE BOTTOM OF THE LADDER 


The peasant, Pierre Cousin, works hard but 
lives poorly 


Pierre Cousin sows his grain by hand, reaps 
it with a sickle, and threshes it with a wooden 
flail or tramps it out with his heavy shoes. He 
and his family live on vegetables and rye 
bread, with sometimes a rare feast of eggs or 
meat, On Sundays and certain holy days, 
Pierre, or at least his wife, goes to church, 
and now and then to a wedding or funeral 
or a village church festival. But they can 
never take a vacation or make a journey, for 
they cannot afford it. They do not write let- 
ters, for they cannot write; or read books, for 
they cannot read. Besides, they have no time. 
They must toil ceaselessly in order to live. 

Many peasants are worse off than Pierre 
Cousin; some are better off. Pierre himself 
would be better off if he could keep all that 
he raises from his farm. But he has three mas- 
ters, and to each of these he must give some- 
thing each year. These three masters are (1) 
the lord of the manor, (2) the church, and 
(3) the king. 


Pierre helps support the lord of the manor 


The lord of the manor, the Count of Le- 
moyne, lives in his castle or manor house. 


Pierre Cousin can see the castle from the vil- 
lage. He looks up to the count, and to his 
wife and sons and daughters, with awe and 
reverence—or perhaps with hatred and fear— 
as superior beings. Every year, the count or 
his agent comes to demand the rent, either in 
money or in grain. It may be that in addition 
Pierre will have to work one day in the week 
on the lord’s domain. And when Pierre dies, 
his sons, before they can work the farm, must 
pay a fee to the count. 

Perhaps all this seems right enough to 
Pierre Cousin as long as the count lives in his 
castle and takes a fatherly interest in his 
people. But the count is likely to find life 
dull in the country, especially in the winter. 
So he may take his family to the neighboring 
city of EX, where he has a town house, or to 
Versailles where he will live at the king’s 
court. In that case, he will leave a lawyer to 
collect the rents, but the lawyer will not be a 
father to Pierre or look after him when he is 
in trouble. When that happens, Pierre will 
begin to ask himself, “Why should I pay rent 
to someone who does not live in the castle?” 


Pierre helps support the church 


It may be that Pierre Cousin will go to the 
village priest, Father Christophe, and grumble 
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If we visited Pierre Cousin in his home, we 
would find it a small stone cottage, with 
thatched roof. The main room serves his 
family as living room, dining room, and 
kitchen. 


about his troubles. Father Christophe will 
sympathize with Pierre, even though he him- 
self belongs to the privileged First Estate, 
For he is poor, too, and lives no better than 
the peasants. Besides, he shares all their joys 
and sorrows. He is their friend and teacher, 
who tells them what is right to think and to 
do. Pierre looks up to Father Christophe 
because he represents the church, and the 
church is one of his masters also, 

To this second master, the church, Pierre 
has to pay every year the tax called the tithe. 
It should rightly be paid to Father Christophe 
for the support of the village church, for edu- 
cation, and for the relief of poverty among 
the peasants. But very little of the tithe is 
kept in the parish for those Purposes. Most 
of it is carried away to some monastery, or 


THE MIDDLE о 


The city of EX, and the people in it 


Only a small part of the French people 
lived in cities in the eighteenth century. The 
largest city was Paris, with a population of 
about 600,000. Altogether there were about 
78 cities, in which lived 2,000,000 people. We 
will suppose that the city of EX, which we 


more likely to the bishop, whom Pierre 
Cousin never sees. 


Pierre Cousin helps support the king 


Two masters ought to be enough, but 
Pierre Cousin has one more—the king. Pierre 
Cousin never sees the king, Louis XVI, but 
he knows that he lives in a wonderful palace, 
and that everyone must obey him without 
question. The power and majesty of the kin 
are represented to Pierre Cousin by the king's 
agent, the intendant, who lives in the city of 
EX, or by the intendant's representative, the 
subdelegate, who comes every year to collect 
the king's taxes, 

To the subdelegate Pierre Cousin has to 
pay (1) the taille, or land tax; (2) the ving- 
tieme, or twentieth, which is a kind of income 
tax; and (3) the capitation, or tax per head. 
In addition, Pierre has to buy from the king 
à certain amount of salt. It may be that he 
does not need so much salt, but he has to buy 
it just the same. The subdelegate is not much 
interested in Pierre Cousin or his troubles. He 
wants the money so that he can pay it over to 
the intendant. The intendant must have the 
money so that he can send it on to the kings 
ministers, who spend it in keeping up the 
splendid palace at Versailles, in feeding the 
nobles who live there with the king, or in 
paying for the wars which the king wages. 

Thus Pierre Cousin has to help support the 
lord of the manor, to whom he pays rent; the 
church, to which he pays tithes; and the 
king, to whom he pays taxes, When he V 
paid all three, how much does he have left | 
his small earnings? Something less than half. 
And so it is with the great majority of the 
French people. 
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are now to visit, has a population of M 
It is not a real City, but a typical city, as the 
manor of Lemoyne was a typical manor. 2 
The most important people in EX ае his 
Count of Lemoyne, who lives there sak 
town house part of the year, and the Bis K 
of EX. There are 138 bishops in pus 3 
one presiding over a bishopric or diocese. 
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Bishop of EX has charge of the cathedral 
church, administers the church lands, and 
supervises the parish priests, including Father 
Christophe. The king nominates the bish- 
ops, who are appointed by the pope, but he 
seldom nominates them from among the 
parish priests. Father Christophe has little 
or no hope of ever becoming a bishop, for 
the king usually nominates the bishops from 
among the noble families. The Bishop of EX 
may very well be the brother of the Count of 
Lemoyne. As bishop, he lives in the episco- 
pal palace and has the title of Monseigneur. 

Below. the bishop and the Count of Le- 
moyne are the city officials, the intendant, 
and the lawyers and judges in the high court 
of justice known as the parlement. These are 
the upper middle class. Below them are the 
merchants and shopkeepers, who are the 
lower middle class, and below them are the 
laborers and domestic servants. 

The lawyers, judges, and officials live on 
their fees, or on salaries. Most of them cannot 
live so well as the count and the bishop, but 
they hope to have better houses and make a 
better show than the merchants and shop- 
keepers. The two lower classes live on what 
they can sell. The laborers sell their services, 
and the shopkeepers sell their wares. 

The merchant or the shopkeeper lives 
simply, and works hard. He knows that if 
he is ever to become anybody, it will be 
through the power of money. His ambition 
is therefore to save money, so that he can 
make his son a physician, perhaps, or buy him 


a small office connected with the parlement. _ 


Then his son may some day hope to marry 
the daughter of a lawyer, or a judge, and so 
rise from the third class into the second. 

The judge, in turn, dreams of marrying his 
son to the daughter of some noble, so that he 
may rise from the second class to the first. 
Meantime, what can the count and the bishop 
hope for? 


Why the count and the bishop go to Versailles 


The Bishop of EX may desire to become an 
archbishop, or even a cardinal His brother, 
the Count of Lemoyne, wishes nothing for 


himself, perhaps; but if he has sons and 
daughters, he will wish to do well for them. 
To his eldest son he will leave the manor of 
Lemoyne. He will expect his second son to 
enter the church and become a bishop, and 
his third son to obtain some well-paid office 
in the king's household or in the king's army. 
For his daughter, he must try to make as 
brilliant a marriage as possible. 

It is the king who can give Monseigneur 
his promotion and help the count to settle his 
children in life. But the king is likely to for- 
get those who do not pay their respects to him. 
The count and Monseigneur therefore think 
it necessary to run up to Paris and Versailles, 
at least for part of the year. Let us follow 
them and see what is going Оп among the 
rich and powerful who live near the king. 


Why Paris is more important than other cities 


The count and Monseigneur do not stop in 
Paris, for they have seen it before. They pass 
rapidly through, driving the 12 miles to Ver- 
sailles, where the king is. But we may be 
excused for remaining in Paris long enough 
to see some important people. 

In Paris, in the eighteenth century, as in 
other cities, there were a great number of 
laborers, of small shopkeepers and merchants, 
of lawyers, judges, officials, and a few nobles 
and bishops. But Paris, being the capital of 
France and the largest city, attracted adven- 
turous and ambitious men from all over the 
country. In Paris, shrewd men found many 
opportunities for making great fortunes. The 
Guild of Goldsmiths, for example, was 
largely controlled by a few men, who in the 
course of time had enriched themselves. 
Other men acquired fortune through their 
connection with great foreign trading com- 
panies, still others by speculating in the grain 
trade. 

Thus, we find at Paris a new aristocracy, 
one which had risen from the common people. 
Its members were privileged, not because 
they were nobles, but because they were rich. 
In time they hoped, by purchasing a title or 
a high office which would confer title upon 
them, to become nobles themselves and inter- 
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marry with the old families. Such new nobles 
were called the “nobility of the robe,” to dis- 


THE TOP OF 


The king and the favored nobles at Versailles 


In the palace at Versailles, King Louis XVI 
maintained a glittering court as his ancestors, 
Louis XIV and Louis XV, had done before 
him. But changes had taken place in France 
since Louis XIV had built Versailles. By the 
end of his reign, France had lost her leading 
position in Europe (p. 346), and unsuccess- 
ful wars had begun to weaken the country's 
finances. Louis XV, by further unsuccessful 
wars and by personal extravagance, had 
brought the country badly into debt, lowered 
its prestige abroad, and increased discontent 
at home. Neither had Louis XV made any 
serious attempt to reorganize the administra- 
tion of the country, which had grown corrupt, 
confused, confusing, wasteful, and inefficient. 

Louis XVI came to the throne of France in 
1774, at the age of 20, a good young man 
who inherited a difficult situation. At first, he 
appointed ministers of finance who undertook 
to do away with extravagance, abolish abuses 
in the collection of taxes, and put the country 
on a sound footing. But such reforms were 
not popular with the nobles and the higher 
clergy, who benefited by conditions as they 


The Austrian musician, Mozart, as a child 
prodigy at the court of Louis XV. His music 
reflected the 


life. 


grace and elegance of court 
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tinguish them from the older, feudal *no- 


bility of the sword." 
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were—or with the king's beautiful and extray- 
agant young queen, Marie Antoinette, At 
their insistence, the ministers who might 
bave helped reform France were dismissed 
by the king, and things went on, much as 
before. 

Many of the important nobility still lived at 
Versailles. In this immense household the ar- 
rival of the Bishop of EX and the Count of 
Lemoyne is scarcely noticed. But some small 
rooms are found for them and, in the morn- 
ing, when the king receives his guests in the 
grand Hall of Mirrors, they come forward 
and pay their respects to him. But the king 
will give them what they want only on con- 
dition that they support him. 'The king is able 
to govern France because he is supported 
by the nobles, the bishops, and the very rich. 

It is easy to see why the nobles support the 
king. They have many privileges. And if 
these do not satisfy them, the king can give 
them something more. 


Why the bishops support the king 

It is also easy to see why the bishops sup- 
port the king. Bishops аге the governing offi- 
cials of the church. It is the king who, by 
nominating them for their offices, has turned 
over to them a large part of the immense 
revenues of the church, Besides, nearly all 
bishops are of noble birth, and therefore the 
bishop will probably do what he can to help 
the count get offices for his son, and the 
count will do what he can to help the bishop 
get a promotion. The bishops and the nol 
are really one class, one group of powerfu 
families, with many privileges. d 

It is true there are many poor nobles, an 
many poor priests, who neither ask nor obtain 
favors from the king. But they do not count 

Thus, the people of France were EE 
into the privileged and unpriv ileged, the 
rich and poor, the influential and the helpless. 
The form of government and society in other 
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European countries was not very different 
from that in France. Most were governed by 
absolute kings whose power rested on the 
support of a privileged nobility—and usually 
on that of an established church. This was 
true even in England and the Dutch Repub- 
lic, but in these countries the power of the 
privileged classes was exercised through a 
parliament. In most countries, as in France, 
there was a wealthy middle class. In England, 
this class was larger and more influential than 
in France; in Germany, Austria, and Russia 
it was smaller and less influential. 


In most countries, as in France, the mass 
of the people were peasant farmers living on 
the great estates of the nobles. In England 
few of the farmers owned their land but they 
were freer from the control of the nobles; in 
central and eastern Europe, the peasants 
were less free than in France, being for the 
most part serfs, bound to the soil. Except for 
the little Swiss democracies, the government 
of France was typical of European govern- 
ments during the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. They were governments of the peo- 
ple, by the king, for the nobles and the rich. 


USING WHAT YOU HAVE LEARNED 


l. How is each of the following related to the 
Old Regime in France? 


the Hall of Mirrors the capitation serfs 
the First Estate the vingtième а flail 
the Second Estate the taille 

the Third Estate the tithe 


2. How did the sizes of the three estates in 
France compare? What special privileges did the 
First and Second Estates enjoy? Why can it be 
said that the peasants had three masters? 


3. In what specific ways did Pierre Cousin help 
support: (a) the Count of Lemoyne, (b) Father 
Christophe, (c) the Bishop of EX, and (d) the 
King and his officials? 

4. In what ways did the people on the middle 
of “the ladder” in the city of EX make a living? 
What were the duties of the Bishop of EX? 


What would cause the Bishop and the Count of. 


Lemoyne to go to Versailles? 


5. By what devices could people under the 
Old Regime move up the social ladder? Why 
could Father Christophe never become a bishop? 
How did the nobility of the robe and of the 
Sword differ? 


6. If Louis XVI should suddenly become King of 
the United States and establish an “Old Regime,” 
from what group would he probably select the 
nobility? Who would become the high church 
officials? Where would you and your family be 
placed on the social ladder? Give reasons. 


7. To what extent do you think we have a social 
ladder? How does it compare with that of the 
Old Regime? ; 

8. Does the average American have masters to 
compare in any way with those of Pierre Cousin? 
Explain. In what ways is the average American 
better off than Pierre Cousin? 


9. In your opinion was it right for the Count 
of Lemoyne and the Bishop of EX to seek favors 
from the king at Versailles? If you had been in 
their position, would you have done so? Can 
you justify such methods of advancement? 


10. Twentieth-century Americans are not too 
different from eighteenth-century Е renchmen. 
Then the powerful nobles and clergymen brought 
pressure on their government for special favors. 
Now agricultural, labor, business, and other 
groups do the same thing for the same purpose. 


Do you agree? Why or why not? 


11. If you had been king of France in the 
eighteenth century, yet had the same values 
which you now have, would you have given 
special privileges to the nobles and clergy? State 
reasons for your answer. 


12. Construct a social ladder for the United 
States today similar to the chart on page 424. 
Display it and ask for criticism. You might 
make another for your own community. 


18. Make a series of pictographs comparing the 
three estates in respect to: (a) comparative 
numerical size, (b) comparative amounts of 
land held by each, and (c) the comparative 
amounts of taxes paid by each to the king. The 
third graph might most easily be expressed in 
approximate percentages. 


14, Draw cartoons showing Pierre Cousin gazing 
at his yearly income before and after the clergy, 
the Count of Lemoyne, and the king have walked 
away with their share. 


15. Make a chart describing, in two parallel col- 


umns, the kinds of taxes people paid in France 
in the eighteenth century and the kind of taxes 


we pay today. 
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2. New Thinking Challenges the Old Way of Life 
>K 


In the eighteenth century, people in most 
European countries were becoming discon- 
tented with the existing forms of governments 
and with many old ideas about religion and 
the right way to live. Their discontent found 
expression in the works of able writers, espe- 
cially in France. These writers, who called 
themselves “philosophers,” wrote histories, 
plays, novels, popular accounts of science, 
and other works, many of them “best sellers,” 
which had great influence on the thinking of 
all educated people. 

In general such writings were based on 
three beliefs. First, that men are naturally 


good. Second, that men are born with reason 
which enables them to know what is true, 
and with conscience which makes them want 
to do what is right. And third, that men are 
capable, through increased knowledge, of 
governing themselves and solving all the 
problems of life. Many people felt that they 
were at last being freed from ignorance and 
superstition, that they were living in a truly 
"enlightened" age, and that the future would 
be a time of rapid progress toward better 
ways of living. This feeling of optimism 
was chiefly the result of new knowledge and 
new ideas. 


NEW IDEAS ABOUT HISTORY AND NATURAL SCIENCE 


The study of the past brings hope for the 
future 


The humanists (p. 262), had become inter- 
ested in the historical records of Greece and 
Rome. During the Renaissance, the writing 
of great literature in national languages had 
awakened the interest of scholars in the his- 
tory of literature and language. The rise of 
great national states had led to the study of 
the political history of the different countries, 
France, England, Spain, and Italy. Voyages 
of exploration, in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, had made men curious about the 
people in distant lands, and the reports of 
travelers and explorers had provided some 
account of their histories and customs. 

Thus, many scholars gave less time to the 
study of religion and philosophy and more 
time to the study of history. By the eighteenth 
century, there were learned histories for 
scholars, and popular histories for the gen- 
eral reader, 

This historical knowledge enabled men to 
compare the civilization of their own time 
and place with that of distant countries and 
past times. To many it seemed that the civi- 
lization of ancient Greece and Rome was the 
best ever known, and that after the fall of the 
Roman Empire there had followed a medi- 


eval period of ignorance and barbarism. But 
from this period the European peoples had 
emerged, so that the eighteenth century was 
another “Age of Enlightenment,” equal to 
that of the Age of Pericles in Greece. Why, 
then, should not further increase of knowl- 
edge create a future civilization better than 
any yet known? 


The persecution of scientists goes out of 
fashion 


As people gained greater respect for scien- 
tific studies in the latter part of the seven 
teenth century (p. 331), the persecution of 
scientists had tended to go out of fashion. 
This change in attitude is vividly shown in 
the life of the great English scientist, Isaac 
Newton, who was born in 1642. Instead of 
being persecuted for his discoveries, Newton 
was honored in his lifetime. And when he 
died, in 1727, his funeral was a public event, 
conducted with pomp and circumstance. 
Few men have had a greater influence 0n 
modern history than Newton. 


Newton studies the nature of light 

in 

Newton's first great discovery was mic 

a simple way. Holding an ordinary i 

prism in his window, he saw that the ae 
passing through it was thrown on the орр 
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site wall in seven different colors. From this 
he concluded that white light is a blend of 
seven different kinds of rays; and that each 
of these rays, in passing through a prism, is 
bent out of a straight line, or refracted, to 
a different degree. Thus each ray, separated 
from all the others and falling on the wall in a 
different place, shows there its proper color. 

But why do not all objects appear white 
when seen in white light? Newton thought 
this must be because objects receive light 
differently. Some objects are very hospitable; 
they open the door wide, take light in with all 
its different rays, and shut the door again. 
Such objects, having absorbed all the rays, 
appear black. Other objects are less hospi- 
table; they take in all of the rays except one 
kind—let us say, the red rays; and the red 
rays, finding the door shut in their faces, fly 
back to the eye of the observer. Such objects 
appear red. Some objects will have nothing 
to do with light or any of its rays. Such ob- 
jects appear white. Thus, Newton discovered 
that color is not a property of objects. A red 
book is a book which has absorbed and con- 
cealed all the rays of light except red. 


Newton discovers the law of gravitation 


Before Newton’s time, men had asked 
whether the force which pulls the moon to 
the earth and the planets toward the sun is 
the same as the force which makes objects 
fall to the ground. Some men had guessed 
that it was, but Newton proved it. 

First, with the help of Galileo’s law of 
falling bodies (p. 830), Newton proved that 
the force by which the earth holds the moon 
in its orbit is the same as the force which 
makes bodies fall to the ground. Next he 
proved that this force is also the same as that 
by which the sun holds the planets in their 
orbits. In the end, Newton made it possible 
for scientists to accept the idea that ordinary 


gravitation is a force that operates uniformly 
throughout the universe. 

Other men had discovered certain special 
laws of nature. Newton discovered one uni- 
versal law—that all bodies, great or small, 
whether planets or grains of sand, attract 
each other by a uniform force, and that this 
force varies according to the weight of the 
bodies and the distance between them. By 
tying all matter together with one law, New- 
ton made one universe out of many worlds. 
His work stimulated the interest of other sci- 
entists. In the eighteenth century, many in- 
ventions were made. Something was learned 
about chemistry; much about electricity; and 
most of all about mathematics and physics. 


Science gives rise to the idea of progress 


The study of science seemed to prove that, 
by discovering the secret forces of nature and 
making them serve his purpose, man could 
make the conditions of life much better. Thus, 
there arose the modern idea of “progress”— 
the idea that with increased knowledge men 
would become wiser, and thereby improve 
political and social conditions. 

This optimistic idea found expression in 
the writings of the “philosophers” of the 
eighteenth century. The philosophers did not 
all have the same ideas about all things. But 
they agreed that the conditions of life could 
be improved only by discovering the truth 
about man and nature, and that the truth 
could be discovered only if men were free to 
think, They were not the only men of their 
time who believed in freedom and in the 
search for truth; but they were outstandingly 
influential in spreading their beliefs. Because 
of their devotion to intellectual freedom, the 
philosophers were therefore opposed to all 
churches and all forms of government which 
they felt tried to limit the freedom of men to 
think and to express their opinions. 


NEW THEORIES OF GOVERNMENT AND SOCIETY 


Voltaire makes war on intolerance 


As a young man, Voltaire got into trouble 
on account of his biting wit. He was impris- 


oned but was set freé on condition that he 
leave France. In 1726, he therefore went to 
England, where he lived for three years. Vol- 
taire was delighted with a country where 
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there was so much freedom of speech, and 
where literary men and scientists were highly 
respected. While in England, he wrote a 
book called Letters on the English. In it he 
criticized the intolerance of the government 
and church of France by praising the free 
institutions and customs of England. 
Besides his Letters on the English, Voltaire 
wrote plays which thousands of people saw at 
the theaters. He wrote amusing tales, such as 
Candide; books on science, such as The Phi- 
losophy of Newton; and histories. His most 
important work was a general history of the 
world from the earliest times, called An Essay 
on the Manners and Spirit of Nations. In this 
history, he made it appear that the greatest 
advancement in knowledge and civilization 
had occurred when there was the greatest 
freedom of thought—that is, in the time of the 
Greeks and Romans, during the Renaissance, 
and in the seventeenth and eighteenth centu- 
ries. On the other hand, in the Middle Ages, 
when the church had most power and thought 
was most restricted, there were, he claimed, 
the greatest ignorance and wretchedness. 
Voltaire painted the ancient world in 
brighter colors and the Middle Ages in darker 
colors than either deserved. For that reason, 
his history influenced many people to believe 
that the intolerance of the church was the 
great obstacle to enlightenment and progress. 
The chief interest of Voltaire was in free- 


Voltaire as he was arrested with his niece 
by order of Frederick the Great. Although 
Frederick had invited Voltaire to Germany, 
his constant criticism finally exhausted the 
king's patience. 
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dom of thought. Other philosophers advanced 
new theories of government and society, 
Perhaps the most important of these were 
the Englishman, John Locke, and the French- 
man, Jean Jacques Rousseau. 


John Locke sets forth the natural rights 
theory 


In 1689, the English had detlironed their 
king, James П (p. 847), and, in 1690, John 
Locke published a book called Two Treatises 
on Government, in order to prove that they 
had a right to do so. Locke’s theory may be 
stated briefly: (1) All men have certain natu- 
ral rights—a right to life, to liberty, and to the 
possessions which they acquire by their own 
labor. (2) God gave men reason so that they 
may know what their natural rights are and 
may devise a government to protect them. 
(3) Men therefore owe obedience to the gov- 
ernment they have established, as long as it 
protects their rights. (4) When any govern- 
ment ceases to do this, the men who made it 
may destroy it. Thus, Locke tried to prove that 
the English were not rebels against James, 
but that James was a rebel against them. 

It is interesting to note that the second 
point in Locke’s theory—the doctrine of nat- 
ural rights and duties—was a_ traditional 
scholastic doctrine. A number of Locke's 
ideas were derived from scholastic theologi- 
ans, such as the thirteenth-century philoso- 
pher St. Thomas Aquinas. 

But Locke’s theory as he developed it was 
both democratic and revolutionary. Locke's 
book was read by all the leaders in the Amer- 
ican Revolution, and it furnished them with 
the theory by which they justified their re- 
volt against England. Thomas Jefferson was 
especially familiar with Locke’s work, an 
used many of Locke’s ideas when he wrote 
the Declaration of Independence. 

Locke's book had great influence in France 
also. When the French people became dis- 
satisfied with the autocratic government 
the king, they found it easy to deny the theory 
of the divine right of kings and to replace it 
with the theory of the natural rights of ma” 
The philosopher who had the greatest influ- 
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ence in making the natural rights theory pop- 
ular in France was Jean Jacques Rousseau. 


Rousseau claims that men are naturally good 


Rousseau was born in Geneva in 1712. His 
mother died, and he was left to grow up with 
little training or education. He tried many 
occupations, but succeeded in none. 

At the age of 37, Rousseau was living in a 
dirty little hotel in Paris, so far a complete 
failure in life. One day, in 1749, he learned 
that a prize had been offered for the best 
essay on the subject, Has the Progress of 
Science and the Arts Contributed to the Cor- 
ruption or the Purification of Morals? Rous- 
seau wrote an essay on the subject and won 
the prize. In this essay, he argued that men 
once were virtuous and happy; but that with 
the increase of knowledge, the accumulation 
of wealth, the growth of cities and a luxurious 
life, people became corrupt and unhappy. 

The publication of this essay made Rous- 
seau suddenly famous. Thus he discovered 
his one real talent—that of a writer. His great 
books were The New Heloise, Emile, The 
Social Contract, and The Confessions. In all 
of these works, Rousseau taught that men are 
naturally good and that if they do evil, it is 
chiefly because social conditions make it im- 
possible for them to do otherwise. 

What were the bad conditions which made 
men do evil deeds? According to Rousseau, 
they were chiefly: (1) the unequal distribu- 


tion of wealth, which enabled the few to live 
in idleness and luxury and compelled the 
many to toil and live in poverty and wretch- 
edness; (2) the inequality of rank and priv- 
ilege which gave unfair advantage to a few; 
(3) a false system of education, which taught 
people to value rank, wealth, or position 
more than talent, virtue, or service to others. 
These conditions Rousseau denounced in all 
his works. 

How were these conditions to be reme- 
died? First of all, by establishing a just gov- 
ernment. Rousseau followed Locke in think- 
ing that all men have certain natural rights 
and liberties. He argued that no man could 
justly be deprived of his natural rights and 
liberties without his own consent. In society 
as it existed, and in earlier societies, men had 
been deprived of their rights and liberties 
without their consent. In a justly organized 
society, he claimed, every man would give 
up his right to act for himself and agree to 
act only for the good of all. Thus, each man 
would agree to be bound by the will of all; 
and therefore no government would have a 
rightful authority over men unless it had been 
established by the consent of all the people. 

These were some of the ideas that influ- 
enced people in the eighteenth century. The 
principal ideas were that people are naturally 
good, and have a natural right to think and 
speak as they like, and to choose their own 
governments. 


USING WHAT YOU HAVE LEARNED 


l. How are the following related? (a) the 
humanists, (b) the Renaissance, (c) the study 
of history, and (d) the Age of Enlightenment. 
How did “the study of the past bring hope for 
the future" in the eighteenth century? 


2. What were Newton's conclusions on the 
nature of light? In what way did Galileo con- 
tribute to Newton's discoveries? Which discovery 
do you consider more important, Newton's uni- 
versal law of gravitation or Galileo's law of fall- 
ing bodies? Give reasons. 


3. Why did many scientists and philosophers 
oppose some of the churches and governments 
during the eighteenth century? 


4. What institutions were the object of Voltaire's 


war on intolerance? In which of his works men- 
tioned in your text does he show a direct rela- 
tionship between "progress" and "freedom"? 


5. What was Lockes most important book? 
What are the four points in his theory of natural 
rights? How are this theory and the Declara- 
tion of Independence related? 


6. What did Rousseau think were the causes of 
men’s evil deeds? How did he propose to correct 
them? In what ways did his ideas. resemble 
Locke's? 

7, “Few men have had a greater influence on 


modern history than Newton.” Can you name 
any? Explain your choices. 
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8. Do you agree that, with increased knowl- 
edge, men become wiser and improve political 
and social conditions? Cite specific examples. 


9. Do you agree with Locke that when a govern- 
ment ceases to protect the rights of the people, 
they have a right to revolt? Would this hold 
true in the United States? Is treason ever justi- 
fied? If Locke's theory were put into practice, 
what governments, in your opinion, would be 
overthrown? 


10. Do you agree with Rousseau that bad condi- 
tions make men evil? How many such conditions 
exist in your community? Does your education 
teach you to value rank, wealth, or social position 
above talent, virtue, or service? 


ll. Rousseau said that in a justly organized 
Society every man would act, not selfishly, but 
for the good of all. What is your opinion? 


12. Would you rather have been Galileo, 
Newton, Jefferson, Voltaire, Locke, or Rousseau? 


Why? 


13. Make a chart listing: (a) the most important 
new ideas of the eighteenth century and (b) 
comparable new ideas of our century, Show your 
chart to the class for criticism, 


14. Make a chart listing: (a) Locke’s four-point 
theory of government (p. 432) and (b) phrases 
from our Declaration of Independence which 
illustrate Locke's ideas. 


15. In 1689 the English drew up a Bill of Rights, 
List the natural rights they claimed. (See Ed- 
ward Potts Cheyney, Readings in English His- 
tory, pp. 545-547.) 


16. List: (a) some of Voltaire’s more important 
beliefs, (b) your beliefs on the same subjects. 
Do a similar exercise for Locke and Rousseau, 


17. Report orally on one of the following topics 
emphasizing "The Challenge to the Old Way of 
Life": (a) Montesquieu, (b) Diderot, (c) 
D'Alembert, (d) The Reaction of the French 
Government to New Theories of Government and 
Society (see Louis R. Gottschalk, The Era of the 
French Revolution, Book I, Chapters 3 and 4). 


3. Revolutions in America and France Lay the Foundations 
of Democracy 


о» 


The English Revolution of 1689 ended for- 
ever the attempts of the kings to rule as 
absolute monarchs, It was an overwhelming 
victory for an alliance of great nobles, small 
landowners called squires, rich merchants, 
and the clergy of the established church. The 
powers of government passed into the hands 
of a Parliament that was controlled by these 
groups. But while the English upper classes 
had little interest in the people as a whole, 
in the process of defeating absolute monarchy 
they did obtain certain rights for all English- 
men. Freedom of speech and of the press and 
freedom from arbitrary arrest and imprison- 
ment were firmly established. In the eigh- 
teenth century, England was ruled by a 
selfish aristocracy, but it was done in accord- 


ance with laws passed by the elected Parlia- 
ment and was thus a decided advance over 
arbitrary absolute monarchy. 

In the eighteenth century, the English were 
regarded as having many freedoms that other 
people did not have. The English parliamen- 
tary government was much admired, espe- 
cially in France and North America, as a kind 
of model, by all those who were dissatisfied 
with the arbitrary power of kings, the intol- 
erance of the established churches, and the 
special privileges of nobles. By spreading 
more liberal ideas about government and 
society, the English system helped prepare 
the way for the two great revolutions of the 
eighteenth century—the American Revolution 
and the French Revolution. 
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THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION, 1773-1783 


How the British colonies were governed 
before the Revolution 


In the eighteenth century, there were 13 
British colonies located along the Atlantic 
seaboard from Massachusetts to Georgia. 
They were inhabited, for the most part, by 
people of English descent, and English was 
the common language. Fach colony had its 
own government, consisting of an Assembly 
chosen by the people of property and educa- 
tion, and a governor, in most cases appointed 
by the British government. But although each 
colony managed its own affairs, all of the 
colonies were parts of the British Empire, 
and were subject to laws made by the British 
Parliament for regulating trade and certain 
other matters that concerned the Empire as a 
whole. Thus, the Americans were governed 
partly by governments of their own choosing, 
and partly by the Briti sh Parliament. 

Until 1765, this system of government 
worked well enough. Most Americans were 
proud to be British subjects, enjoying the 
rights of Englishmen, and sharing in the 
power and prestige of the British Empire. 
They thought of themselves as Englishmen 
and as free men, governing themselves 
through their Assemblies very much as the 
British governed themselves through their 
Parliament. They were glad to give their 
loyalty to the king, and they recognized the 
British Parliament as the supreme legislative 
body for the Empire. 

But, aside from regulating the trade of the 
colonies, Parliament had left them almost 
complete freedom. So long as Parliament did 
not interfere with their self-government, the 
question of whether it had a legal right to do 
so did not bother the colonists. 


А 10-year'struggle for American rights 

The question of the power of Parliament 
and the rights of the American colonists arose 
when Parliament passed the Revenue Act of 
1764. This act was the first of several new 
tax measures designed to pay for the Seven 
Years War and to provide funds for the fu- 


ture military defense of the colonies. The 
Revenue Act of 1764 was followed by the 
Stamp Act passed by Parliament in 1765. The 
Stamp Act required the colonists to purchase 
government stamps and use them on all 
newspapers, pamphlets, advertisements, and 
а variety of commercial and legal documents. 

These new laws were generally objected to 
by Americans in all colonies and in all walks 
of life. The Americans based their objections 
partly on the ground that they could defend 
themselves. Protection against the French 
had ceased to be important in 1763, when 
France lost all of its possessions on the main- 
land of North America to Great Britain and 
Spain. The Americans also objected to the 
Stamp Act on the ground that—since they 
were not represented in the British Parlia- 
ment—the Parliament could not tax them 
without violating their rights as British sub- 
jects. 

Raising the cry, *no taxation without repre- 
sentation,” the Americans resisted the Stamp 
Act by refusing to use the stamps and, in 
many colonies, by destroying them. In the 
face of this strong and united opposition, Par- 
liament repealed the Stamp Act in 1766. It 
declared, however, that it had a legal right to 
tax the colonies. A little later, Parliament at- 
tempted to raise money by levying duties on 
the importation of tea and certain other ar- 
ticles. But the Americans objected to the Tea 
‘Act as much as they had to the Stamp Act, 
and they resisted it in much the same way— 
by refusing to buy English tea. 

The Stamp Act and the Tea Act set people 
to thinking about a basic political question. 
“Has Parliament the right to govern Ameri- 
cans, or have Americans certain rights of self- 
government which Parliament cannot deprive 
them of?” The quarrel thus raised between 
the American colonies and the British gov- 
ernment lasted 10 years. It reached a crisis in 
1773 when a cargo of tea, sent to Boston by 
the East India Company, was dumped into 
the harbor by some Bostonians disguised as 
Indians. In return for this act of violence, 
Parliament passed the Boston Port Act, clos- 
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ing Boston Harbor, and placed Massachusetts 
under a military government. 

Many Americans regretted the destruction 
of the tea as an unwise act of violence. But 
most Americans resented the Boston Port Act 
as an unwise act of oppression. In support of 
Massachusetts, the first Continental Congress, 
composed of delegates from 12 of the col- 
onies, was assembled at Philadelphia in 1774. 
The Congress adopted an agreement not 
to trade with Great Britain until Massa- 
chusetts was restored to its rights. The British 
government thought that “strong measures,” 
like the Boston Port Act would force the 
Americans to back down. The Americans 
thought that cutting off British trade would 
induce the British to back down. But neither 
the British nor the Americans backed down. 
The result was a civil war, which began with 
the Battle of Lexington—an armed conflict 
between some British soldiers and Massachu- 
setts militia men—on April 18, 1775. 


Home rule by whom? 


In the Revolutionary War upon which the 
colonists had entered, "home rule" was not 
the only issue at stake. There was another, 
and more distinctively American, phase of 
the Revolution. As one great student of the 
subject has expressed it, “The basic question 
of the Revolution was not home rule, but 
who was to rule at home.” 

The people of the 18 British colonies in 
America were far from agreement on the 
major issues of the day. Instead of thinking 
of the colonial population as composed of 18 
units, it is more revealing to think of it as 
composed of three basic areas and population 
groups, which eut across the boundaries of 
the separate colonies. 

These three areas, as they existed on the 
eve of revolution, were the commercial colo- 
nies, the staple-producing agricultural belt, 
and the region of the frontier. The first was 
located along the northern Atlantic seaboard 
in New England and the Middle Colonies, 
in New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania; 
the second on the coastal plain and the Pied- 
morit region from Maine to Georgia; and the 


third in the back country, in the rear of the 
colonies from New England to Georgia. The 
commercial area was dominated by wealthy 
merchants and traders, the staple-producing 
area by powerful and aristocratic planters, 
the western back country by small self-suf- 
ficient farmers. 

The internal history of the American Revo- 
lution is, in large part, the history of the con- 
flict between the groups living in these areas. 
Since it was the merchants who had most to 
lose as a result of British commercial restric- 
tions, it was they who organized the opposi- 
tion to British policy. Perhaps the merchants 
did not mean to bring on independence, but 
their action aroused opposition not only to 
British measures but to conditions at home. 

The western sections, deprived of ade- 
quate representation in the colonial legisla- 
tures, felt that they too were being taxed 
without representation. The poor in the 
towns, deprived of the vote, did not feel that 
they were actually represented in the colonial 
assemblies any more than the merchants felt 
that they were actually represented in Parlia- 
ment. German Lutherans, Scotch-Irish Pres- 
byterians, and others belonged to dissenting 
religious sects and resented paying taxes to 
support established churches in which they 
did not believe. : 

After the merchants started the opposition 
movement, they lost control of it. Thomas 
Jefferson, Samuel Adams, and other patriot 
leaders captured the movement and turned it 
into a revolution. This was one reason that 
the American Revolution led to independence 
rather than to compromise. 


The Revolutionary War—the colonies win 
their independence 


After the battle of Lexington, the second 
Continental Congress appointed George 
Washington, of Virginia, to command the 
American armies. At first, the Americans in- 
sisted that they were fighting merely to 
secure their rights as British subjects, and not 
at all for independence. But they soon found 
it necessary to change their aims. They had 
little chance of winning the war without the 
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Raising the Liberty Pole, New York, 1776, in protest against British measures. An orator 
is speaking from a platform marked “Sons of Liberty’—an extreme revolutionary group 


which demanded greater equality in home rule. 


financial and military aid of France, the old 
enemy of Great Britain. The French govern- 
ment was unwilling to help the colonists, 
unless they made it clear that they were 
fighting for complete separation from Great 
Britain. On July 2, 1776, the Congress re- 
solved that “political connection “between 
them [the Colonies] and the State of Great 
Britain, is, and of right ought to be, dissolved.” 

This was an act of rebellion. Two days 
later, July 4, 1776, Congress adopted a state- 
ment, drafted by Thomas Jefferson, to justify 
the separation from Great Britain. This is the 
famous document known as the Declaration of 
Independence. According to the Declaration, 
the Americans were not in rebellion, because 
they were not British subjects. They were à 
free people" who had voluntarily joined with 
the British in allegiance to the same king. As 
a free people, they now ceased that allegiance 


because of repeated acts of the king designed 
to subject them to slavery. The greater part 
of the Declaration consists of a listing of the 
acts of the king. But the most important part 
is the brief passage which sets forth the 


natural rights of man: 


We hold these truths to be self-evident, that 
all men are created equal, that they are en- 
dowed by their Creator with certain un- 
alienable rights, that among these are life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. That 
to secure these rights, governments are in- 
stituted among men, deriving their just 
powers from the consent of the governed. 
"That whenever any form of government be- 
comes destructive of these ends, it is the 
right of the people to alter or to abolish it, 
and to institute new government, laying its 
foundations on such principles, and organ- 
izing its powers in such form as to them 
shall seem most likely to effect their safety 


and happiness. 
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Ewing Galloway 
Independence Hall, Philadelphia, where the 
Declaration of Independence was signed. 
What Renaissance influence can you see in 


this building? 


Justifying the Revolutionary War on these 
principles, the Americans fought for eight 
years. They were handicapped by lack of 
money and supplies, by intercolonial rival- 
ries, and by Opposition to the war, John 
Adams said that one-third of the Americans 
were opposed to independence and gave no 
support to the war. Many were indifferent. 
But the Americans won, because of the politi- 
cal ability of their leaders, the military ability 
and resolution of George Washington, the 
loyalty and sacrifices of many of the common 
soldiers, and especially because of the finan- 
cial and military aid of France. 

The decisive military events of the Revo- 
lution were: (1.) the surrender of the British 
forces under General Burgoyne at Saratoga 
(1777), which encouraged the French to ally 
themselves with the colonists: and (2.) the 
surrender of General Cornwallis at Yorktown 
(1781), brought about by the co-operation of 
the American army and the French fleet. The 
peace, signed in 1788, recognized the po- 
litical independence of the United States. 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION, 1789-1795 


The Estates General is called 


Revolutions are not likely to occur unless a 
great many people are discontented with the 
existing government and society and have 
some ideas about how things can be im- 
proved. The people in France had reason to 
be dissatisfied, and the philosophers had filled 
their heads with ideas about the rights of 
man and the duties of government. 

But great revolutions are commonly started 
by some particular event which acts like a 
spark of fire falling into a barrel of powder. 
The eyent which started the French Revolu- 
tion was the king’s need of money. In 1787, 
France was in debt, the treasury was empty, 
and no one would lend the bankrupt govern- 
ment anything more. When Louis XVI asked 
the nobles and the clergy to pay taxes like 
other people, they refused. He then issued 
à decree levying new taxes, 

Such decrees had to be registered by the 


king's 18 high courts, or parlements. But the 
parlement of Paris refused, and demanded 
that the Estates General be called. The 
people everywhere backed the judges in this 
demand, and the king yielded to it. 

The Estates General had been established 
about the beginning of the fourteenth cen- 
tury. It was composed of representatives 
from the three estates—the nobles, the clergy, 
and the rest of the people. But the Estates 
General had never met regularly, nor secured 
any right of legislation as the English Parlia- 
ment had done. Since 1614, it had not met at 
all. But it was now assembled in May, 1789, 
to determine what should be done about the 
debt and the taxes, As we shall see, it did 
not confine itself to these subjects. 


The people talk about a constitution 


There was much rejoicing when it pu 
learned that the king had decided to call a 
Estates General, for all classes had reason 
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be dissatisfied. The peasants were dissatisfied 
because they had to pay rents for farms which 
they felt belonged to them, and to perform 
various services for the nobles. The nobles 
were dissatisfied because they had less influ- 
ence than formerly, and because the king had 
sold titles of nobility to many rich capitalists 
and merchants who were now more powerful 
than the old noble families. The rich busi- 
ness men were dissatisfied because there were 
so many laws restricting their freedom to 
engage in business enterprise. The bishops 
were dissatisfied because for a long time the 
king had been depriving the church of its 
privileges and seizing its property. 

But the most dissatisfied people were the 
educated, well-to-do middle class. They had 
been reading the works of Voltaire, Rous- 
seau, and many other “philosophers.” They no 
longer believed in the divine right of kings, or 
in the sacred character of bishops, or in the 
superior merit of nobles. 

Thus, each class had some grievance of its 
own. But there was one grievance which all 
classes had in common. All classes—at least 
all educated people—felt that France was 
badly governed. They saw that France was 
no longer, as in the days of Louis XIV, feared 
and envied by all Europe. Russia and Prussia 
had risen to be great powers. Above all, 
France had been forced by the English to 
give up her claims in India and America. 
Why was this? People began to think it must 
be because a constitutional government, like 
that of England, was more efficient than an 
autocratic government like that of France. 
So nobles, clergy, and middle class alike 
were beginning to think that France would 
be better governed if they had some share 
in making the laws. 

This belief was strengthened by the Ameri- 
can Revolution, The French people had sym- 
pathized with the Americans and France had 
helped them win their independence. La- 
fayette and other Frenchmen had gone to 
America to fight under General Washington. 
They returned to France with many good 
things to say about the liberty and equality 
Which prevailed in the New World. Thus 


when the Estates General met, the French: 
people had almost forgotten about the gov- 
ernment’s debt and the taxes. They were all 
talking about the constitution which France 
ought to have. 


The Estates General becomes the 
National Assembly 


Before the Estates General could get to 
work, its members had to decide on a voting 
procedure. It had been the custom for each 
of the three estates to sit and to vote in a 
room by itself. The nobles and clergy wished 
to follow this old practice. But the deputies 
of the Third Estate wished all the deputies to 
sit in one room and vote as one assembly. 
This would mean that the deputies of the 
common people, being more numerous than 
all the others combined, would be able to 
force the adoption of reforms. 

This dispute lasted for eight weeks, and 
the delay created much excitement. The 
deputies of the Third Estate finally declared 
that they had been elected to make a con- 
stitution, and that they would proceed to 
make one, whether the nobles and clergy 
joined them or not. This was a radical idea, 
and the king at first objected to it. But, on 
June 24, more than half of the clerical depu- 
ties (parish priests, who sympathized with 
the common people) deserted their féllows 
and joined the Third Estate. The king then 
yielded, and ordered all the deputies to sit 
together as a single body. Thus, the Estates 
General became the National Assembly. The 
Assembly sat for more than two years, and 
the constitution it made overturned the old 
institutions of France. 

One reason the National Assembly went so 
far was that Louis XVI tried to suppress its 
activities. The king, left to himself, would 
probably have done nothing. But his broth- 
ers, the queen, and many nobles and bishops 
were afraid that the Assembly would deprive 
the king of his powers and the nobles and 
clergy of their privileges. They therefore 
urged the king to dissolve the Assembly. The 
king yielded to this bad advice and gathered 
about 30,000 soldiers in and around Paris. 
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The storming of the Bastille by an angry Parisian mob July 14, 1789. Bastille day, July 14, 
is still an important French holiday corresponding to our Fourth of July. 


At this, the people of Paris rose in revolt, 
Food was scarce in the city, and the idle, rag- 
ged crowds in the streets, joined by many of 
the king’s soldiers, pillaged the bakeries and 
the wine shops, They broke into the City 
Hall, where they found guns and powder, 
Then, on the 14th of July, 1789, the people 
attacked the Bastille, an ancient royal prison 
which was the very symbol of tyranny and 
Oppression, After a feeble resistance, the 
governor of the Bastille surrendered, seven 
astonished prisoners were liberated, and the 
people began to demolish the hateful dun- 
geon. 

The king made no serious effort to suppress 
this revolt, but well-to-do citizens of Paris 
were alarmed at the lawlessness of the mob, 
and also at the presence of the king’s soldiers, 
So they quickly organized a government of 


their own for the city of Paris, supported by a 
citizen militia called the National Guard. 
Once more the king yielded. He promised 
the National Assembly to remove the ко 
and gave his approval to the new city gov- 
ernment, 


т 3 NT УУ ion 
The National Assembly ushers in a revolut 


While the National Assembly was -— 
ing the new constitution, news was e 
that the peasants of France were beginning 
revolution of their own. Groups of € 
armed with pitchforks, scythes, pikes, E 
whatever they could lay their hands on, Me 
attacking the castles and manor houses of t ts 
nobles and demanding that the feudal e 
and services be abolished. On the E 
August 4, 1789, a report reached the | 
sembly that the peasants were out of control. 
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The nobles in the National Assembly were 
concerned about the peasant revolt, for if the 
peasants did not pay feudal dues the nobles 
would lose most of their incomes. Some of 
the nobles thought that if they volunteered 
to give up part of the feudal dues; perhaps 
the peasants might be persuaded to go on 
paying the others. Such a proposal was made 
in the Assembly, but was received with no 
great enthusiasm. 

Finally, an obscure deputy from the Third 
Estate made a rousing speech on behalf of 
the peasants, picturing their misery and call- 
ing on the privileged classes to make sacrifices 
for the welfare of all. When he sat down, 
deputy after deputy arose and, on the spur 
of the moment, moved to abolish some privi- 
lege or abuse. By morning, the National As- 
sembly had voted to abolish most of the 
privileges of the upper classes. 

The decrees of August 4 were only a pro- 
gram of reform, which it took the National 
Assembly two years to carry into effect. 
When it had done, the Assembly, after start- 
ing out to make only a political revolution, 
had also made an economic and social revo- 
lution, and a religious revolution. 

1. The political revolution. After the night 
of August 4, the National Assembly continued 
drafting a new constitution for France. Com- 
pleted two years later, this constitution be- 
came known as the Constitution of 1791. It 
begins with a short document known as the 
Declaration of the Rights of Man. This docu- 
ment expresses the same ideas that are set 
forth in the American Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. 

Under the new constitution, all citizens 
were guaranteed freedom of speech and free- 
dom from arbitrary arrest and imprisonment. 
New courts were established in which justice 
was administered on equal terms for nobles, 
clergy, and common people alike. Public 
Offices were open to all. The king no longer 
tuled by divine right; his powers were de- 
fined by law. The laws were to be made 
by a Legislative Assembly of representatives 
elected by those citizens who owned a cer- 
tain amount of property. The king might veto 


these laws temporarily, but his main business 
was to administer and execute them. 

This was the political revolution. The Con- 
stitution of 1791 did not last long, but its two 
basic principles were never really abandoned 
by the French people. These two principles 
were: (1) that the government derives its 
authority from the will of the people; and 
(2) that all citizens have equal rights before 
the law. 

2. The social and economic revolution. On 
the night of August 4, the National Assembly 
had decreed that “the feudal system is for- 
ever abolished in France.” Since the nobles 
had lost their authority and special privileges, 
it seemed useless to have any nobles, and 
the Assembly later decreed that “hereditary 
nobility is forever abolished.” The clergy, 
too, lost their special privileges, and certain 
legal corporations such as the industrial 
guilds were abolished. Every person was 
declared free "to engage in such business or 
to practice such profession, art, or craft as 
he shall find profitable." 

Eventually, the National Assembly confis- 
cated the lands of the church and much of 
the land of the nobles, and a good part of it 
was offered for sale. Some was bought by the 
peasants and a large part by the middle class. 

Such was the social and economic revolu- 
tion. It aimed to abolish all legal classes and 
corporations, to make all citizens equal be- 
fore the law, and to bring about a more equal 
distribution of wealth among the people. 

3. The religious revolution. The religious 
revolution was carried out by new laws that 
gave the people complete religious freedom, 
and deprived the Catholic clergy of their 
special privileges. Later, church tithes were 
abolished and all church land was taken over 
by the government. 

The National Assembly did not bring about 
a separation of church and state. Instead, it 
attempted to make the powerful Catholic 
church a national church, whose clergy 
would be government officials, paid by the 
state, and elected by all voting citizens. 
Under this arrangement, the pope was not 
to have authority over the church of France, 
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although he might define its doctrines. The 
Catholic clergy and many of the people ob- 
jected to such measures, and the majority of 
the bishops and parish priests turned against 
the Revolution. 


The king attempts to flee 


King Louis XVI realized that the new laws 
passed by the National Assembly had turned 
many people against the revolution. He there- 
fore tried once more to suppress it, and left 
Paris in the hope that the French people of the 
provinces would rally to his support. Travel- 
ing ina conspicuous coach, he was soon rec- 
ognized, arrested, brought back to Paris. 

This event created a sensation, and instead 
of strengthening the king, left him with no 
power at all. The National Assembly kept 
him and the royal family under guard until 
the new constitution was completed in Sep- 
tember, 1791. The king formally accepted the 
constitution, was restored to his position, and 
the National Assembly, having completed its 
task, was dissolved. On October 1, the newly 
elected Legislative Assembly, provided for in 
the Constitution of 1791, was assembled. The 
Revolution seemed to be over. But instead of 
ending, it passed rapidly into a second stage, 
far more radical and violent than the first, 


The Revolution divides the people of France 


The Revolution did not end in 1791, be- 
cause it had divided the people of France 
into two bitterly hostile groups — those who 
believed the Revolution had already gone 
too far and wished to Suppress it, and those 
who believed it could not be maintained 
unless it was carried further. 

The -counter-revolutionists, as the first 
group was called, included the queen, the 
king's brothers, most of the nobles and clergy, 
and some wealthy middle-class people. Their 
great object was to restore the king to his 
former powers and the nobles and clergy to 
their former privileges, 

In the Legislative Assembly some of the 
most eloquent and popular deputies came 
from a district in southern France called the 
Gironde, and their Supporters were called 


Girondists. The Girondists suspected, quite 
rightly, that the king was secretly asking the 
Emperor of Austria to come to his assistance, 
They knew, too, that many of the former 
clergy and nobles were hostile to the Revo- 
lution and would welcome aid from a foreign 
power to help suppress it, So the Girondists 
felt that it was necessary to carry the Revolu- 
tion further by suppressing the counter-revo- 
lutionary activities of nobles and clergy, and 
by more strictly limiting the ki ng's power. 


Foreign wars bring on riot and revolt 


Both the Girondists and the counter-revo- 
lutionists favored a war with Austria. The 
counter-revolutionists wanted war because 
they thought the people would rally to the 
support of the king. The Girondists wanted 
it because they thought the people would 
rally to the support of the Girondist party 
and the Revolution. An excuse for war was 
easily found and, in 1792, the Legislative 
Assembly declared war on Austria. 

The war began in Belgium, then a province 
of Austria. The French armies, being badly 
led, were easily defeated. Prussia soon joined 
Austria, and the Prussian armies moved to 
the French frontier in Lorraine.- It seemed 
that there was nothing to prevent the Aus- 
trian and Prussian armies from invading 
France and taking Paris. 

When it was learned that the French 
troops were running away from the Aus- 
trians, there was great excitement throughout 
France, and especially in Paris. In that city, 
rioters overthrew the city government and 
established a new one, known as the Com- 
mune of August 10. Then they attacked the 
king's palace, the Tuileries. Many of the 
king's guards refused to fire on the people, 
and joined the rioters, The kings Swiss 
Guard, however, was prepared to fight to the 
last, and they continued fighting until King 
Louis sent them an order to cease fire and 
retire to their barracks. 

After their attack on the Tuileries, the peor 
ple forced their way into the Legislative 
Assembly hall and demanded that the king 
be deposed. Many of the members of «the 
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Assembly were absent, and those present 
were either in sympathy with the people or 
frightened. So the Legislative Assembly 
voted to suspend the king from office until a 
new convention could be elected by the peo- 
ple to decide his fate. King Louis XVI and 
Queen Marie Antoinette were imprisoned. 


The National Convention continues the 
Revolution 


The National Convention assembled in 
September, 1792, and passed the momentous 
act: "The National Convention unanimously 
decrees that monarchy is forever abolished 
in France.” In June, 1798, it adopted a re- 
publican constitution for France. But this 
constitution was never put into effect, for the 
Convention declared that "the provisional 
government of France is revolutionary until 
the peace." This meant that the Convention 
continued to govern — sometimes by severe 
and arbitrary measures. Meanwhile the ad- 
vance of the Prussian army was checked, and 
soon after the Austrians were driven back 
into Belgium. By the end of 1792, the 
French were everywhere victorious. 

These victories made the republic popular. 
The most enthusiastic began to ask: Why 
not carry the Revolution into other countries? 
Accordingly the National Convention passed 
a decree announcing that the French armies 
would gladly come to the aid of any people 
who wished to free themselves from the tyr- 
anny of kings and nobles. 

Meanwhile, the Convention had to decide 
what was to be done with their own king, 
who was still in prison. At first, the majority 
of deputies were not in favor of executing 
him. But opinion began to change after some 
letters were discovered which proved that 
the king had often written to foreign govern- 
ments asking them for military aid against 
the revolutionary parties in France. Finally, 
a majority of the Convention voted to put 
the king to death, and he was guillotined. 


Many enemies threaten the Convention 


The execution of Louis XVI, and the fear 
that the advancing French armies might 


carry the Revolution to other countries, con- 
vinced the rulers of Europe that all mon- 
archies were in danger. The other nations 
decided that they must unite to suppress the 
French Revolution. 

The first of the great powers to join Aus- 
tria and Prussia in the war was England. 
France was then at war with four states — 
Austria, Prussia, England, and Holland. 
These four were soon joined by Spain, Por- 
tugal, Sweden, Naples, and Sardinia. 

The object of the First Coalition, as this 
alliance was called, was to dissolve the Na- 
tional Convention, restore the monarchy in 
France, and place on the throne the young 
son of Marie Antoinette. In the spring and 
summer of 1793, the coalition armies carried 
everything before them. The Austrians re- 
conquered Belgium and, in August, the Eng- 
lish fleet took the French seaport of Toulon. 
In the meantime, Spanish armies crossed the 
Pyrenees into southern France. 

At the same time, the Convention was 
threatened by internal revolts. In several of 
the provinces, counter-revolutionary priests 
and nobles were now supported by many 
who had formerly favored the Revolution. 
The most important of these were the Gi- 
rondists, who had lost their power in the 
National Convention and had been expelled 
by the Jacobin party, a much more radical 
group. The deposed Girondist deputies, 
joined in stirring the people to revolt against 
the Revolution. By the middle of July, the 
people of Marseilles, Bordeaux, and Lyons 
had joined the counter-revolutionists. 

Thus, in the summer of 1798, the Conven- 
tion was confronted by the double danger of 
invasion from without and widespread revolt 
from within. This double danger resulted in 
what is called the "Reign of Terror." 


The Jacobins save the Revolution 


To deal with its enemies within the coun- 
try, the National Convention appointed a 
Coramittee of Public Safety. To suppress all 
opposition, the famous Law of Suspects was 
passed. Suspects were defined as all those 
who “by their conduct, their relations, their 
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Such scenes as this were common in the 
prisons of Paris during the Reign of Terror. 
The man on the stairs is reading the list of 
those for whom the death penalty has been 
decreed. 


remarks, or their writings show themselves as 
partisans of tyranny . . . . or enemies of lib- 
erty.” To deal with suspects, a new court, 
the Revolutionary Tribunal, was created. 

Between Marc `. 1793 and July, 1794, the 
Tribunal tried and condemned to death 
about 2600 persons. Many of these were 
enemies of the Revolution in all its forms. 
Such was the queen, Marie Antoinette. Some 
had been good revolutionists, but had turned 
against the Jacobins. Some had been good 
Jacobins, but had incurred the enmity of the 
Committee of Public Safety. Some there 
were who never meddled in politics, but 
were unfortunate enough to be denounced by 
a malicious neighbor. Innocent or guilty, 
they were herded into prisons, from the pris- 
ons brought before the Tribunal, and from 
the Tribunal carried in carts through crowded 
streets to the scaffold. 

The revolts in the provinces were also 


tuthlessly suppressed. In October, the city 
of Lyons surrendered, and about 4000 of its 
inhabitants were either shot or drowned in 
the river. Other rebellious cities hastened to 
make their peace and were more leniently 
treated. Before the year was out, the revolts 
in the provinces were mostly at an end. 

In the meantime, the government had acted 
to repel its foreign enemies as well. A na- 
tional draft law was passed to provide sol- 
diers for the army. These soldiers were well 
equipped, and able officers were appointed 
to lead them. Gradually, the foreign armies 
were pushed out of French territory and, 
during the next year, the French again made 
conquests beyond the frontier. 

In April, 1795, the Prussians made peace 
with France, recognizing the Rhine as the 
French frontier. In July, peace was made 
with Spain. The First Coalition was thus 
broken, and the National Convention had 
achieved the dream of every French govern- 
ment since the sixteenth century. It had won 
for France her “natural frontiers"— the Rhine, 
the Alps, the Pyrenees. And, it had defended 
the Revolution against all Europe. 


The Jacobins destroy themselves 


The danger from the First Coalition was 
not over before the Jacobins began to quarrel 
among themselves. In these quarrels, two 
men stand out—Danton and Robespierre. 

Danton was a coarse, passionate man, 
powerful orator, and a leader of great prac- 
tical sense and effectiveness in time of crisis. 
For nearly a year, he was the most influential 
man in the Convention. He was opposed 0 
the futile conflict between Jacobins and Gi- 
rondists. He disliked Robespierre. "The man 
has not sense enough to cook an egg, he said. 
He had little sympathy with the frenzied state 
of mind that brought to the guilt 
many men whose only crime was that they 
had incurred the suspicion of super-patriots: 

With the danger from foreign enemies 
largely over, many people felt that the time 
had come to relax the severity of the reign 
of Terror. Danton was one of them. v 
Danton lifted his powerful voice in favor 0 
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mercy, the Committee became alarmed. If 
public opinion turned against the Terror, 
those who were chiefly responsible for it 
would be the first victims. None knew this 
better than Robespierre and his friends. To 
save themselves they charged that Danton 
was plotting to restore the monarchy. 

Danton made no serious effort to save 
himself. Advised by a friend to escape from 
France, he asked, “Does a man carry his 
country away with him on the soles of his 
shoes?” Early in April, 1794, he was brought 
to trial and condemned to death. For three 
months longer, Robespierre remained the 
outstanding figure in the Convention and 
on the Committee of Public Safety. 

We may think of Robespierre as a sincere 
fanatic who believed that the Revolution was 
destined to make all men virtuous. But per- 
haps he was also a vain and ambitious man, 
who convinced himself that he and his de- 
voted followers were the only virtuous ones. 
It was apparently Robespierre's idea that 
the Terror, which had been organized to de- 
fend the Revolution against foreign enemies, 
should be continued in order to establish in 
France a “Reign of Virtue." 

Chief among the “virtues” was hatred of 
enemies of the Revolution; and chief among 
enemies of the Revolution was the Catholic 
church. During the Terror, therefore, many 
of the churches were closed, and the Chris- 
tian religion was denounced. To replace it, 
the Jacobins established a new religion — а 
religion of patriotism, to be based on the 
principles of the Revolution — “Liberty, 
Equality, Fraternity.” 

After the establishment of the new religion, 
the Terror reached its height. The Revolu- 
tionary Tribunal was reorganized, and the 
judges were given a freer hand. People were 
tried, condemned, and guillotined in batches. 
Such methods of introducing the "Reign of 
Virtue" did not succeed. People were bored 
by the new religion and revolted by the 
bloodshed apparently required to establish it. 
Since no one was any longer safe, the Con- 
vention became restive; and since Robespierre 
was the outstanding figure on the Committee, 
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various groups in the Convention united to 
destroy him. 

The crisis came on July 27. Robespierre 
was slated to make a speech, but the Con- 
vention for the first time would not listen 
to him. In a terrific uproar, amid cries of, 
“Down with the Tyrant!” the Convention de- 
creed the arrest of Robespierre and four of 
his most loyal followers. They were guil- 
lotined the next day. The Terror was over. 


The Revolution at last comes to an end 


The men who destroyed Robespierre had 
no intention of ending the Terror, but they 
soon found public opinion turning strongly 
against the Committee of Public Safety, the 
Revolutionary Tribunal and the men who 
had been chiefly responsible for their activi- 
ties. The Convention gradually yielded to 
this change of opinion. The Committee was 
deprived of its former powers, and its chief 
members were tried and banished. 

Public opinion not only turned against the 
Terror, it turned against the democratic re- 
public also, since the republic had come to 
be associated with the Terror. The Conven- 
tion therefore drafted the Constitution of 


The arrest of Robespierre who once had 
said, “A man is guilty against the Republic 
if he is opposed to T error.” 


1795, known as the Constitution of the Di- 
rectory, under which France was governed 
until Napoleon assumed power in 1799. 

The new constitution provided for an exec- 
utive board of five directors, and two legis- 
lative chambers, called the Council of the 
Ancients and the Council of Five Hundred. 
France was still a republic, but not a demo- 
cratic republic, since the right to vote was 
limited to people with property. 


Having prepared the way for a new gov- 
ernment, the work of the National Conven- 
tion was done. For three years it had gov- 
erned France. It had maintained the Revo- 
lution against its enemies — enemies from 
without and from within. But in order to 
accomplish this, it had resorted to such ruth- 
less methods of terror and bloodshed that 
people were exhausted, disillusioned, and 
still divided by furious hatreds. 


USING WHAT YOU HAVE LEARNED 


l. State the relationship of each of the follow- 
ing to "the Foundations of Democracy." 


George Washington Samuel Adams Lafayette 
Marie Antoinette Madame Roland Louis XVI 
Thomas Jefferson Robespierre Danton 
Patrick Henry John Adams 


2. What were the causes of the American Revo- 
lution? How was each of the following related 
toit? (a) Stamp Act, (b) Tea Act, (c) Boston 
Port Act, (d) Non-Importation and Non-Exporta- 
tion agreements, (e) First and Second Conti- 
nental Congress, (f) Louis XVI. 


3. Why did Louis XVI call the Estates General 
into session? How did the Estates General get 
to be the National Assembly? 


4. What were the major political, social and 
economic achievements of the National As- 
sembly? What did it do to achieve a "religious 
revolution”? What indicates that Louis XVI dis- 
approved of these changes? 


5. What was the First Coalition? What was its 
aim? What was the aim of the National Conven- 
tion? Who were the major enemies of the Revo- 
lution within France? 


6. What part in saving the Revolution. was 
played by: (a) Jacobins, (b) Committee of Pub- 
lic Safety, (c) Law of Suspects, (d) Revolution- 
ary Tribunal, (e) the Terror, (f) Danton, (g) 
Robespierre? How did the Revolution finally 
come to an end? 


7. The American Revolutionists were traitors 
to their government, and every one was guilty 
of treason. That the Revolution was eventually 
@ success in no way alters these facts, Do you 
agree or disagree? Give reasons, 


8. Americans are inconsistent, They maintained 
in the Declaration of Independence their right 
lo separate from Britain yet refused to extend 
that same right to thé South at the time of the 
War Between the States. Do you agree or dis- 
agree? Why? 


9. As a member of the National Assembly, 
which of the following would you have sup- 
ported? (a) Declaration of the Rights of Man, 
(b) abolition of the nobility, (c) confiscation of 
church lands, (d) abolition of privileged corpo- 
rations, (e) abolition of the tithe, (£) payment of 
clergymen’s salaries by the government, (g) elec- 
tion of clergymen by each district. 


10. Select five accusations made in the Declara- 
tion of Independence against George III and cite 
examples to prove their truth. If possible, present 
this material via tape or wire recording by having 
one voice (Jefferson) reading an accusation, an- 
other (George III) denying it, and a third pre- 
senting the facts. 


ll. Read Patrick Henry's famous "Give me 
liberty or give me death” oration. Give it before 
the class as you think he presented it to the 
Second Revolutionary Convention of Virginia. 


12. Fora “Friends of the Colonies” report, choose 
selections from speeches made in the British Par- 
liament in defense of the Colonies by Burke, 
Pitt, Wilks, ete, Present the selections orally о 
the class either in person or via tape or Wire 
recording. One helpful source is Cheyneys 
Readings in English History and The World's 
Famous Orations, Vols. III, IV, and VI. 


13. Make a chart for the bulletin board. In one 
column, place the provisions of the Ane 
Bill of Rights underlining those phrases M 
compare with ideas in the French Declaration 0 
the Rights of Man. In a second column, quote 
the relevant selections of the French document 


14. Aseither the defense or prosecuting attorney, 
Write an appropriate speech for the trial of: (a) 
Louis XVI, (b) Marie Antoinette, (c) Danton, 
or (d) Robespierre, Read your speech to the 
class for criticism, 

15. In a “Who Was Who,” present brief bio- 
graphical sketches of those you consider the out 
standing personalities of the French Revolution: 
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4. Napoleon Turns Europe Upside Down 


<< 


Napoleon has usually been regarded as one 
of the great men of history. 

He was certainly not a lovable man, per- 
haps not an admirable one. “Power is never 
ridiculous," he said. To obtain power he hesi- 
tated at nothing. He also said, “Men are like 
figures, which only acquire value by virtue of 
their position.” And he thought of men as 


NAPOLEON 


Bonaparte wins a name for himself 


By birth Napoleon Bonaparte was not 
French but Italian. He was born on the is- 
land of Corsica, which had recently become 
part of France. He attended a military school 
in France, where he was snubbed by the sons 
of French noblemen. 

During the Revolution, Bonaparte served 
in the French army, and won recognition at 
the taking of Toulon in 1793, and again in 
defending the Convention against an upris- 
ing in Paris in 1795. At that time he was 26. 
He looked both younger and older than he 
was—a slender, wiry youth, with a large head, 
long straight black hair, deep-set somber 
cold gray eyes. 

In 1796, France was still at war with Aus- 
tria, and Bonaparte was appointed by the 
Directory to take charge of the armies in 
Italy, He immediately overawed three older 
generals, far more experienced and famous 
than he—men who resented his appointment 
and had determined to ignore the young 
upstart. One of them said, with a loud oath, 
“This little runt of a general frightened me. 
It is impossible to understand how he made 
me feel that he was the master from the 
moment he looked at me.” It was the same 
with the soldiers. This cold and conceited 
man managed to inspire them with confi- 
dence, undying devotion, and even affection. 

The confidence of Bonaparte’s soldiers was 
justified. In a number of brilliant campaigns 


“figures” to be arranged, to be played with 
like chessmen. This was his great weakness. 
He could never understand that people are 
not mere things and cannot to any good pur- 
pose or lasting advantage be treated as such. 

Perhaps this is why he lost the game in 
the end. But while the game lasted he was, 
if not a great man, at least a great player. 


IN FRANCE 


he defeated the Austrians and drove them 
out of northern Italy. Then he crossed the 
Alps into southern Germany, where another 
French army was ready to unite with him. 
Confronted by two armies, the Austrians 
signed a treaty of peace in which they ceded 
Belgium to France, recognized the Rhine as 
the French frontier, and let northern Italy 
become virtually a French dependency. 

These victories made Bonaparte famous. 
Back home in France, people read of his ex- 
ploits, and his gains for France. Meantime, 
the victorious war brought money into the 
treasury, and the soldiers were sending gold 
and silver home to their relatives. 


Bonaparte becomes master of France, 1799 


At the request of the Directory, Bonaparte 
returned to Paris, where he received an ova- 
tion. But he did not wish to remain there, 
feeling that his sword would “grow rusty.” 
He therefore proposed to conquer Egypt, in 
order to interfere with British interests in the 
Mediterranean. The Directory had little 
faith in the venture; but it was so alarmed 
at Bonaparte's popularity, that it was glad to 
get rid of him. With an army and a fleet, 
Bonaparte arrived in Alexandria in July, 
1798. Egypt was soon conquered. But in 
August, the British Admiral Nelson destroyed 
the French fleet at the Battle of the Nile, 
leaving Bonaparte and his army virtually 


imprisoned in Egypt. 
Meantime, the Second Coalition of Euro- 
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Bonaparte as a young general at his head- 
quarters, Soldiering had been his child- 
hood ambition, and from the time he be- 
came an artilleryman his mind had dealt 
endlessly with military problems. 


pean powers had been formed. In 1799, the 
Coalition armies reconquered northern Italy, 
and were about to invade France from Hol- 
land and Switzerland, Here was a chance 
for Bonaparte to win new laurels. Leaving 
his army in Egypt, he avoided capture by 
the British navy, and landed in France in 
October, 1799. When it was learned that he 
had arrived, the people gathered in the 
streets and wept with joy. 

Unfortunately for Bonaparte, the threat of 
invasion was over when he arrived. The 
Coalition armies had already been defeated 
at the Battle of Zurich. But in spite of that 
victory, the Directory government was very 
unpopular. Bonaparte was not the only one 
who was conspiring to overthrow it. The 
Jacobins were plotting to establish a demo- 
cratic republic like that of 1793. Royalists 
were plotting to restore the monarchy. Even 
within the government, there was а party 


laying schemes for a “revision of the consti- 
tution." 


With Bonaparte to take the lead, a plot 
was soon hatched. The Dire ctory govern- 
ment was easily dissolved with the aid of a 
few troops, and Bonaparte and two other 
leaders were named “Provisional Consuls” 
to draw up a new constitution. This was the 
famous coup détat, or seizure of power, 
which ended the Directory and began the 
rule of Bonaparte (November 10, 1799). 

Bonaparte had no faith in popular govern- 
ment, but he did not feel strong enough to 
abolish the republic at once. The government 
which he first established was based on a 
constitution and was headed by three con- 
suls, to serve for 10 years. All executive 
power was conferred on the First Consul, 
Bonaparte. To advise him, he appointed a 
Council of State. There was also a Senate 
composed of distinguished men. To give the 
appearance of a republic, there were two 
legislative assemblies—the Tribunate and the 
Legislative Assembly; but they had little 
power, and members were not elected by the 
people but appointed by the Senate. 

To strengthen the power of the First Con- 
sul, a law provided that there should be, in 
each of the 83 departments into which the 
country was divided, a "prefect" appointed 
by the First Consul and responsible to him. 
Thus, effective power was in the hands of ү 
First Consul, supported by a Council o 
State, a Senate, and the prefects. 

The First Consul exhibited at once his tal- 
ent for efficient administration. As prefects, 
he appointed able men, who soon established 
orderly government where confusion had ex- 
isted under the Directory. A new and stable 
currency replaced the worthless paper Hon 
which had formerly circulated. New Eo 
heavy but reasonably just and honestly col- 
lected, restored the credit of the government 
by providing an adequate revenue. ; 

мет the War of the Second Coali- 
tion was ended. Making a spectacular Me 
ing of the Alps in 1800, Bonaparte descenc i 
into the plains of Lombardy, defeated t d 
Austrians at the Battle of Marengo, and re 
covered for France control of northern Eo 
By 1802, he managed to make peace W! 
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England. For the first time since 1793, 
France was at peace with all the world. It 
seemed that the long wars growing out of 
the Revolution were at an end, and people 
looked forward to peace and prosperity. 

In 1802, Bonaparte was so popular that the 
people voted by a great majority to make 
him Consul for life. From this time, he no 
longer used the name Bonaparte, but called 
himself simply Napoleon, perhaps in imita- 
tion of the French kings who used their first 
names. He gave up all pretense of being a 
republican, abandoned the simple republican 
manner of living, and introduced the pomp 
and ceremony of a royal court. Two years 
later, he asked the people to permit him- to 
take the title of Emperor. This the people 
also approved by an overwhelming majority. 
Thus, the hereditary empire was established. 
Napoleon claimed that he ruled by consent 
of the people and his claim was largely true. 


The people of France submit to Napoleon 


People submitted to Napoleon for many 
reasons. For one thing, they had lost faith in 
the republic. In 1793, the French people had 
gone through blood and fire for the republic. 
They had thought of it as something sacred, 
a form of government that would bring hap- 
piness to mankind. This emotional faith had 
died hard and, in 1799, there were still many 
good Jacobin Republicans, especially in the 
army. But the mass of the people had grown 
cynical about the republic. It was associated 
in their minds with the Terror, to which they 
looked back with horror, or with the Direc- 
tory government, which had proved to be 
feeble, inefficient and corrupt. Thus, by 1802, 
most Frenchmen preferred a dictator who 
might govern well to a republic that gov- 
erned badly. 

But if people had lost faith in the republic, 
why were they not willing to restore the old 
Bourbon monarchy? The reason is that the 
Bourbon heir to the throne, the brother of 
Louis XVI, was determined, if ever he be- 
came king, to undo the work of the Revolu- 
tion and punish those who had taken a lead- 
ing part in it, 


Ludwig van Beethoven, great German com- 
poser, dedicated his Third Symphony, known 
as the Eroica, to his hero Napoleon, but 
became disillusioned when Napoleon de- 
clared himself emperor. 


Napoleon made it clear that he did not 
wish to undo the work of the Revolution. 
After the overthrow of the Directory, he 
said: “The romance of the Revolution is 
ended; we must begin its history." He wanted 
people to forget the furious party struggles, 
the bloodshed, the dream of an ideal repub- 
lic, or a Reign of Virtue. All that was “ro- 
mance.” He wanted them, as loyal French- 
men, to accept the Revolution as an accom- 
plished fact, and to unite with him in build- 
ing a stable government on the basis of the 
changes in rights and privileges which the 
Revolution had brought about. 


How Napoleon preserved the work of the 
Revolution 


Napoleon’s work may be considered under 
three heads: (1) the church and religion; 
(2) the five codes; (8) education. 

1. The church and religion. One question 
which the Revolution had left unsettled was 
that of the Catholic church. In 1799, more 
than half the people in France were Catho- 
lics. A majority of the old bishops and priests, 
Jed by the pope, still refused to recognize 
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Courtesy Metropolitan Museum of Art 
This painting represents a French girl in the 
dress of a Roman matron, a style revived 


after the Revolution because of its “repub- 
lican simplicity.” 


the republic as the legitimate government, 
and they still claimed church lands which 
the revolutionary government had confis- 
cated and sold to the people. 

Napoleon cared little about religion, but 
he realized that it might be a powerful in- 
fluence either for or against any government. 
Having to govern a nation largely Catholic, 
he felt that it was highly necessary to gain 
the goodwill of Catholics. Napoleon there- 
fore at once entered into negotiations with 
the pope, Pius VII, and after many months 
of controversy induced him to accept certain 
situations resulting from the Revolution—in- 
cluding the confiscation of church property— 
as something that could not be undone. In 
return, Napoleon restored the Catholic church 
to a privileged position, though partly under 
the control of the state. Napoleon nomi- 
nated the bishops; and the bishops ap- 
pointed the parish priests. The salaries of both 
were paid by the government, 


2. The five codes. The revolutionary as- 
semblies had passed many laws affecting the 
rights of persons and property. In these laws 
there was much that was not clear, much 
that was incomplete, much that was incon- 
sistent. In 1799, French law was a confused 
mass of ancient customs and revolutionary 
legislation. It needed to be reduced to a 
brief, clear, and systematic statement, Na- 
poleon carried through this great task. The 
actual work of drawing up the codes was 
done by lawyers, but without Napoleon to 
urge them on the lawyers would never have 
finished. 

The Civil Code defined the rights of per- 
sons and the law of property. In the main, 
it accepted the changes brought about by the 
Revolution. It was based on the principle 
that all persons are equal before the law. It 
accepted the work of the Revolution in abol- 
ishing feudal obligations on the land, and 
required that when a man died, a consider- 
able part of his property be divided equally 
among his heirs. 

The Criminal Code also accepted, in the 
main, the work of the Revolution. Penalties 
for crimes were made the same for all peo- 
ple. Arbitrary arrest and imprisonment were 
no longer legal. Trials were made public; the 
accused was given the aid of a lawyer ae 
was permitted to bring witnesses to ony 
in his defense; and the verdict, in cases 0 
crime, was rendered by a jury of citizens. 

3. Education. The National Convention 
had discussed the idea that education should 
be freely available to all citizens, but it was 
too busy to carry out its projects. Napoleon 
carried them out. After years of experiment 
ing, he established what he called the 16 
perial University. It was not a university 
as we understand the term, but an pe 
system of education—primary schools, hie 
schools, and schools of higher learning, à 
Supported and controlled by the state. hs 

Napoleon's schools were not very m 
ones, partly because the teachers were 8 
well paid, partly because the governme 
interfered too much with their acti e 
Nevertheless, they put into effect the gre? 
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new idea that the government should estab- 
lish schools freely open to all citizens. 

All in all, Napoleon did two great and last- 
ing things for France. He preserved the 


NAPOLEON 


Napoleon conquers an empire 


Governing France was not enough to keep 
Napoleon busy or satisfy his love of power. 
But it was not merely a desire for conquest 
that drove him on. He came to believe that it 
was his “destiny” to establish a “new order in 
Europe.” Speaking to a French noble in 1811, 
he said: 


How can I help it if a great power [Des- 
tiny] drives me on to become the Dictator 
of the world? . . . I have not yet fulfilled 
my mission, and I mean to finish what I 
have begun. We need a European code of 
law, a European court of appeal, a uniform 
coinage, a common system of weights and 
measures, The same law must run through- 
out Europe. I shall fuse all the nations into 
one. . . . This, my lord duke, is the only 
solution that pleases me. 


Napoleon did not succeed in fusing the 
nations of Europe into one. But by 1811, 
he had conquered all of continental Europe 
west of Russia and Austria, and had cre- 
ated in this vast region a federation of states 
under his direction. In many of these states, 
he had abolished the old government institu- 
tions and substituted the system that existed 
in France. 

Napoleon overturned old states and created 
new ones almost at will There are three 
principal reasons for his astounding success. 
One is that he was a supreme military genius, 
and had by far the largest and best army in 
Europe. Another is that many people in Italy 
and Germany at first welcomed him as a 
"liberator" who would give them the same 
“liberty and equality" that the French had 
won by their Revolution. But the principal 
reason is that the European states were so 
divided in their interests that they could not 
form effective alliances. 


equality of rights which the Revolution had 
established. And he set up an orderly, sys- 
tematic, and efficient system of government 
administration. 


IN EUROPE 


By 1807, Napoleon's imperial authority ex- 
tended far beyond the frontiers of France. 
It included virtually all of continental Eu- 
rope west of Russia and Austria. By referring 
to the map on page 452, you can easily see 
both the extent and the character of the 
Napoleonic empire. 

What Napoleon was doing was this: He 
was gradually breaking up great states like 
Prussia and Austria. He was gradually cre- 
ating a number of secondary states. He was 
subjecting these states, in one way or another, 
to the directing authority of a single Euro- 
pean empire. By 1810, the French system of 
administration and the French Civil Code 
had replaced the old governments in Hol- 
land, Switzerland, in the German countries 
along the Rhine, in parts of south Germany, 
and in all of Italy. 


Napoleon’s empire begins to collapse 


Backed by his armies, Napoleon com- 
manded the economic resources of conti- 
nental Europe from the Atlantic to the fron- 
tiers of Russia. His control of Europe seemed 
complete, and his empire secure. 

But Napoleon’s political empire rested on 
military power alone. When the military 
power failed, there was nothing to uphold it 
—neither tradition nor custom nor the willing 
support of the people in any country. 

Napoleon expected opposition from the 
governments and ruling classes of Europe— 
kings, nobles, and all of those privileged 
people who would be dispossessed by his 

olitical control. But he seems to have 
thought that the common people would sup- 
port his empire, because it would give them 
equal rights with the privileged classes and 
would make them more prosperous.’ He 
thought the people of Holland and Belgium, 
of Italy and Germany, would like his “new 
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order" when they got used to it and found 
how much better it was for them. 

This was a fatal mistake. The people of 
Italy and Germany, of Holland and Belgium, 
resented being governed by foreigners, how- 
ever efficiently. French officials and arm 
officers were everywhere—in the streets, the 


and Germans 
& and they felt that it 
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would be better to be governed by their n" 
people, even by kings and nobles, than by 
the detested foreigners. ji 
Napoleon’s great error was this: He Боры 
that if he had Superior military power Hà 
could force people to submit and like it. a 
failed to understand the force of nationalism 
and the desire for political independ 
The larger Napoleon’s empire became, me 
the more firmly his authority was stihi 
the more the people of Europe disliked a à 
three countries the sentiment of nationalis 
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was especially strong, and with them Napo- 
leon committed his principal blunders. These 
countries were England, Spain, and Russia. 


Napoleon fails to conquer Great Britain 


The one European country that Napoleon 
could not get at was England. In 1808, he 
made elaborate plans for ferrying a large 
army across the Channel, under the protec- 
tion of the French fleet, in order to conquer 
the country. Butthis plan failed and, in 1805, 
the destruction of the French fleet by Admiral 
Nelson at the Battle of Trafalgar made the 
invasion of England impossible. 

Failing to invade England, Napoleon made 
his first great blunder. He thought the Eng- 
lish could be conquered by other means. He 
despised the English as a nation of "shop- 
keepers,” and thought that if he could ruin 
their trade they would be forced to submit. 
Therefore, in 1806-07, he devised what he 
called the "Continental System." The idea 
was to close all the ports of Europe to the 
importation of English manufactured and 
colonial goods, so that the English would 
have to pay for the goods they bought in 
Europe in gold instead of in trade. This, 
Napoleon thought, would drain England of 
her gold, disrupt prices, and ruin English 
manufacturing and commerce. 

Napoleon soon found that the idea did not 
work well. There were three places on the 
European coast where English goods were 
entering, in spite of all he could do. These 
were the great German ports of Hamburg, 
Lübeck, and Bremen; the Dutch ports near 
the mouth of the Rhine; and the port of Lis- 
bon, in Portugal. Napoleon therefore deter- 
mined to get these three regions more effec- 
tively under his control This led him to 
make another great blunder—the conquest 
of Spain. 


Napoleon invades Spain 


Napoleon thought it would be simple to 
conquer Spain and thereby get complete con- 
trol of Lisbon. The campaign, he said, would 
take an army of about 25,000 men. “Tf it re- 
quired 50,000 I wouldn't try it.” Sure enough, 


Napoleon easily defeated the Spanish army, 
occupied Madrid, and placed his brother 
Joseph on the throne. But the Spanish people 
organized a popular national resistance, a 
kind of guerrilla warfare, so that Napoleon 
had to keep an army of 300,000 men in Spain 
to hold the country. Besides, the English sent 
an army to aid the Portuguese, and Napoleon 
never did accomplish his original purpose, 
the control of the port of Lisbon. 

Meantime, the heroic resistance of the 
Spanish encouraged the Austrians to resist 
Napoleon's domination in Germany. Much 
against his wish, Napoleon was forced to 
fight another war with Austria—and without 
the assistance of Russia which he hoped for. 
With great difficulty, he won the battle of 
Wagram, and forced Austria to cede more 
of her territory. But the victory was less bril- 
liant than his former ones. Napoleon no 
longer seemed master of the situation. 

After this war, Napoleon tried to enforce 
the Continental System more strictly by an- 
nexing the Kingdom of Holland and the 
German ports to France, and by imposing 
more drastic rules against the importation of 
English and colonial goods into Europe. 
These measures were more effective, but un- 
fortunately for Napoleon, Tsar Alexander of 
Russia now refused to continue an alliance 
he had made with France in 1807. This quar- 
rel with Alexander led to Napoleon's greatest 
blunder of all—the invasion of Russia. 


Napoleon's army is routed in Russia 


Since 1807, France and Russia had been 
allies, But now Tsar Alexander began to sus- 
pect that Napoleon was only making use of 
him for his own ends. In 1811, Alexander 
complained that the closing of Russian ports 
by the Continental System was injuring Rus- 
sia more than England. And he was alarmed 
because Napoleon had formed an alliance 
with Austria. But what disturbed the tsar 
most of all was the fear that Napoleon in- 
tended sooner or later to deprive Russia of 
the province of Lithuania, in order to restore 
the ancient Kingdom of Poland. Allied with 
Austria, and with Poland as a bulwark against 
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The Congress of Vienna turns the clock back 


It was a brilliant company that assembled 
in the ancient capital of Austria. There was 
Tsar Alexander I of Russia, Emperor Francis 
of Austria, and King Frederick William III of 
Prussia. There were the most famous states- 
men of Europe. Among them was Prince 
Metternich of Austria, who was known for 
years as the leading reactionary of Europe. 
Among them, too, was the wily Talleyrand of 
France, who was able to secure concessions 
for his country by taking advantage of disa- 
greements among the other diplomats. 

The mass of the people, however, had no 
Tepresentatives at the Congress of Vienna 
and no way of making their wishes known 
there. It was an assembly of kings, nobles, 
and other high-placed favorites of fortune 
who did not know what the people were 
thinking and often did not care. They them- 
selves were thinking that the days of war and 
revolution were over, that all the nonsense 
about liberty and equality was done with, 

Although many small states were repre- 
sented, the principal decisions of the Con- 
gress of Vienna were made by five great 
powers—Russia, Austria, Prussia, England, 
and France. After much discussion and some 
bitter quarrels, a great many treaties were 
drafted and signed. These treaties, together 
with the second Treaty of Paris, which re- 
stored the Bourbon monarchy in France, con- 
stituted what the statesmen of that time 
called the Settlement of 1815. In making that 
settlement, they were guided by three main 
aims, which they called the principles of 
compensation, restoration, and guarantees, 


as possible for itself in the way of territory 


France obtained 
less than the other great powers, but by the 


second Treaty of Paris she acquired a little 


Saxony, and a large block of territory on both 
sides of the Rhine. This territory included 
such important cities as Cologne and Coblenz, 

Austria was given back her former province 
of Galicia; and for the loss of Belgium, which 
she did not want, she received Salzburg, and 
the Italian provinces of Venetia and Lom- 
bardy. England received nothing on the con- 
tinent of Europe, but to her colonial posses- 
sions were added the islands of Malta and 
Ceylon, and the Cape of Good Hope, besides 
some territories of less importance in Africa 
and the West Indies. 

2. Restoration. Besides adding to their 
own possessions, the great powers wished to 
safeguard Europe from the radical ideas 
which might lead to revolution. This they 
sought to do by restoring, as far as possible, 
the ruling dynasties which had been over- 
turned by the Revolution or by Napoleon. 
Bourbon kings were restored in F rance, Spain, 
and Naples. The old rulers were restored in 
the Papal States, Tuscany, Sardinia, and some 
of the German states. 

The hundreds of tiny German states that 
had disappeared between 1803 and 1806 were 
not restored, but Germany was still divided 
into a number of states, 38 in all. In place of 
the old Empire there was now a German Con- 
federation, so desi gned that Austria and Prus- 
sia were again the most influential states in 
Germany, as they had been before 1789. Italy 
was likewise divided into many small states, 
and its rulers were, for the most part, bound 
hand and foot to Austria. 

3. Guarantees. For 25 years, Europe had 
suffered from military aggression on the part 
of France. The statesmen at Vienna tried to 
guarantee Europe against this danger in the 
future by creating the “Rhine barrier.” . 

The country which could be most easily 
overrun by French armies was Belgium. Е. 
strengthen this frontier against France, Bel- 
gium and Holland were united to form one 
kingdom under the famous old Dutch Ho 
of Orange. Southeast of combined Hollan 
and Belgium was the territory given to Prus- 
sia. It was hoped that the possession of ч 
territory would give Prussia a special interes 
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in guarding the Rhine against France. Still 
farther south was Switzerland, a loose confed- 
eration of cantons, which had been growing 
in size since the thirteenth century. This 
little country was now "*neutralized"—that is, 
each one of the great powers signed a treaty 
agreeing not to violate the neutrality of 
Switzerland. This arrangement was also di- 
rected primarily against France. 


The great powers try to preserve peace 


Having made the Settlement of 1815, the 
Great Powers tried to preserve it by suppress- 
ing all attempts at revolution. Since the Revo- 
lution had occurred in France, they felt that 
the chief danger would come from France. 
Accordingly, four great powers (England, 
Russia, Austria, and Prussia) signed a secret 
treaty of alliance against France. By this 
treaty they agreed to act together to maintain 
Louis XVIII on the throne of France and to 
suppress any dangerous revolution which 
might in future “convulse France.” They also 
agreed to “renew their meetings at fixed pe- 
riods” to maintain the peace of Europe. 

In 1818, France herself was admitted to 
this alliance for certain purposes. That is, 
France was to be consulted when it was nec- 
essary to preserve the peace by preventing 
revolution in any European country outside 
of France. But if a revolution threatened to 
break out in France itself, the other four 
powers would deal with that without con- 
sulting the French government. This alliance 
of the great powers is called the Concert of 
Europe, and its chief purpose was to suppress 
revolutionary movements that might lead to 
war or overturn the Settlement of 1815. 

The revolutions so much feared by the 
rulers and statesmen of the great powers 
were not long in coming, and they were 
brought about by the very measures taken to 
prevent them. In Austria, for example, noth- 
ing could be printed until it passed the 
government censor. Officials examined all 
foreign books at the customs houses in order 
to see that no liberal ideas crossed the fron- 
tier. In universities, government spies slipped 
into lecture rooms to see that the professors 
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were not teaching any dangerous notions. 

In Germany, similar methods were adopted. 
Even in England, where freedom of speech 
and press had prevailed for more than a cen- 
tury, a stricter policy was adopted by the 
Conservative government. After the Napo- 
leonie wars, business was less thriving, and 
many people were out of work. There were 
some labor riots. Meetings were held at which 
laborers demanded political reform. At Man- 
chester, a great meeting was addressed by 
“Orator” Hunt, a labor leader, who proposed 
that the government should be asked to grant 
laborers the right to vote. The meeting was 
regarded as dangerous. Troops were sent in 
to disperse it, and some people were shot. 

The frightened government claimed to see 
in such activities the beginnings of an Eng- 
lish Reign of Terror. In 1817, two years 
before the Manchester meeting, it had sus- 
pended the Habeas Corpus Act, which for 
100 years had guaranteed the English people 
against arbitrary arrest and imprisonment. 
And in 1819, it passed six acts, popularly 
known as the “Gag Laws,” which greatly re- 
stricted freedom of speech, of the press, and 
of public discussion. 


Besides the official representatives of the 
Congress of Vienna in 1815, many others of 
Europe's social aristocracy came to the gay 
and. charming city. 
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All these measures encouraged the very 
ideas and activities they were designed to 
prevent. Prohibited from meeting and speak- 
ing in the open, people organized secret soci- 
ties, met under cover of night, and aired 
their grievances by candlelight. The most 
famous of these Secret societies was the 
Carbonari, or Charcoal Burners, Organized 
in Italy, it spread to other countries, In 1820, 
revolutions occurred in Naples and Spain, 
which forced the Kings of these countries to 
adopt a constitutional form of government 
and, in 1821, the Greeks started a revolution 
to win their independence from Turkey, 

These revolutions, by threatening to over- 
turn the Settlement of 1815, created the sort 
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of situation which the Concert of Europe was 
formed to deal with, Accordingly, the Great 
Powers held a conference, or “Congress,” in 
1820, and another in 1822, to decide what 
should be done, They did not agree very 
well, since their “national interests” were 
somewhat different, but in the end the revo- 
lution in Naples was suppressed by A 
and the revolution in Spain was suppresse 
by France. To settle the Greck qun a 
Congress was called to meet in 1825, but t : 
great powers were so divided on this 1 
tion that the Congress never met, and finally, 
in 1829, the Greeks won their шаары 
This may be taken as the end of the Conce 
of Europe. 
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1. How did Napoleon gain contro] of the gov- 2, In what sense did Napoleon continue m 
ernment? Define coup d'état, How was the religious revolution which preceded his uc 
government set up by Napoleon in 1799 undemo- of power? What were the five codes? 
cratic? Why did the French submit to it? 


ion? 
did they preserve the work of the Revolution 
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3. What European states were Napoleon's chief 
enemies? What was the Continental System? 
How was it related to the invasion of Spain and 
Russia? How was nationalism related to Na- 
poleon's downfall? 


4, Relate each of the following to the career 
of Napoleon Bonaparte: 


Joseph Bonaparte Corsica prefect 
the Directory Toulon Marengo 
Alexander I Egypt Pius VII 
Tribunate Nelson Murat 
Borodino Jacobins Wagram 
Confederation of Nieman 

the Rhine 


5. List ten people already discussed in your 
text whom you consider greater than Napoleon. 
Can you list twenty? Explain each choice. 


6. What do you consider the best and worst 
things Napoleon did for France? Why? 


7. Would it be desirable for someone today to 
attempt, like Napoleon, to fuse Europe into one 
nation? Why or why not? 


8. Napoleon gave Spain better, more efficient, 
government than it has ever had. Was it, there- 
fore, unintelligent for the Spaniards to resist 
him? If you were certain that a foreign group 
would give the United States better government 
than we now enjoy, would you support them? 


9. It is said that more has been written about 
Napoleon than any other person in history. In 
your opinion, should more space in this text be 
devoted to Napoleon or: (a) Socrates, (b) 
Caesar, (c) Mohammed, (d) Newton? Give 
your reasons in each instance. 


10. Why was the Congress of Vienna held? 
Who were the outstanding personalities at it? 


11. What was the Concert of Europe? What 
Were its purposes and methods? When did it 
break up and why? 


12. The ruling classes in 1815 believed “that 
through their efforts European civilization had 
been saved from destruction. Do you think 
Bonaparte and the revolutionary ideas of France 
threatened civilization? Give reasons. 


13. Select members of the class to act as judge. 
jury, attorneys and witnesses in a trial of Na- 
poleon Bonaparte for crimes against humanity. 
lf possible, make a recording of the trial on 
tape or wire. 

14. Write an account for either a French or Brit- 
ish newspaper of one of these events. 

Coup d'état of 1799 Battle of Austerlitz 


Battle of Marengo 
Coronation of Napoleon I Escape from Elba 
Battle of Trafalgar Battle of Waterloo 


15. Debate the topic: Resolved: That it would 
have been to Europe’s advantage if Napoleon had 
succeeded in establishing a continental empire. 


Battle of Leipzig 


16. Draw a cartoon of the European powers at 
the Congress of Vienna walking off with the 
spoils of victory. You might, for example, show 
“John Bull” walking away with pieces of the 
map labeled “Ceylon,” “Cape Colony,” etc. 


17. Draw a map of Europe as you think it should 
have been at the close of the Napoleonic Wars. 
Then point out to the class the ways in which 
it differs from that drawn up at the Congress 
of Vienna. Bé prepared to defend your views. 


18. Devote a class period to a meeting of the 
Carbonari. Require a password for entrance and 
азір members of the class to give short speeches 
explaining their grievances against reaction. 
Then plot action to better conditions. 


19. Write a speech appropriate for delivery on 
a London street corner in 1817 in protest of the 
suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act. Give the 
speech before the class. If possible record your 
oration and listen with the others. 


READINGS FOR UNIT 10 


Some valuable additional readings on the two 
great revolutions which changed the Western 
world include Gottschalk, The Era of the 
French Revolution; Harold Faulkner and Tyler 
Kepner, America, Its History and People, Chap- 
ters 4-5; Carlton J. Н. Hayes, A Political and 
Cultural History of Modern Europe, Vol. 1, 
Chapters 11-18; H. W. Van Loon, The Story of 
Mankind, Chapters 51-54; and L. Walter Wall- 
bank and Alastair M. Taylor, Civilization—Past 
and Present, Vol. II, Chapter 4. 

Interesting source material will be found in 
Cheyney, Readings in English History, Chapter 
18, and in Robinson and Beard, Readings in Mod- 
ern European History, Vol. 1, Chapters 11-16. 

The story of Russian resistance to Napoleon 
and the ideas of the French Revolution are 
treated in A History of Russia, by Bernard Pares, 
Chapters 15-17. Frederick A. Ogg and Walter 
R. Sharp’s Economic Development of Modern 
Europe, Chapter 5, treats certain economic 
aspects of this period and Van Loon’s The Arts, 
Chapter 48, treats the artistic aspects of the 
French Revolution and the Napoleonic Empire. 

The World Book Encyclopedia and Compton's 
Pictured Encyclopedia are useful in general re- 
search and for biographical sketches. 
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WAYS OF LIVING 


Revolutionary advances took place in ag- 
USE OF riculture and mining. Better fertilizers and 
NATURAL crop rotation made possible more intensive 
RESOURCES use of the land. Scientific breeding methods 
provided larger sheep and cattle. Food can- 


Invention of machines 


such as the spin- 
USE OF ў ning jenny, power loom, and cotton gin cre- 
TOOLS - ated the need for a new source of power. 
AND POWER The steam engine, as improved by James 

| Watt, satisfied this need. By making avail- 
The eighteenth century was a period of be regarded as the most important branch 
INCREASE continued rapid increase in knowledge, es- of learning. The great scientist Sir Isaac 
OF pecially in history, chemistry, mathematics, Newton was one of the most influential men 
KNOWLEDGE physics, and mechanics. Natural science, of his day. 
rather than religion or the classics, came to 


In the eighteenth century, English par- 
DEVELOPMENT liamentary government was well estab- 
OF lished, but most countries were still ruled 
GOVERNMENT by absolute monarchs. Discontent in- 
creased. The “natural rights” theories taught 
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Many industries were still controlled by 
Ur yw. powerful guilds, but in England ов 
DOING system began to flourish, especially in t ү 
BUSINESS textile industry. Long before the adea 
steam power, crude machines had largey 


Before the French Revolution, most 
European society was still divided into 
three "estates". The first two, clergy an 
nobles, paid few if any taxes, were t tried in 
special courts, and had other special priv- 


DEVELOPMENT | The modern idea of progress, that with 
increased knowledge men would become 
OF RELIGION ^ : 
AND wiser and be able to improve social condi- 
tions, arose from the revival of interest in 
PHILOSOPHY history and science. This idea was expressed 
See BEN ler] 


SELF- In France and Italy, particularly, p 
EXPRESSION showy and magnificent Baroque style 2d 
THROUGH veloped. Then the lighter Rococo тер wi 
THE ARTS 460 it. Bach, Haydn and Mozart, among 0 
tremen- 


great composers, contributed tothe 
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O 
ning was invented. Newcomen’s steam en- 
gine, by pumping water from mines, 
doubled the depth at which coal could be 
dug. The puddling process improved the 
quality of iron. 


b able, for the production of power, the vast 
> reserves of energy stored up in coal and 
other fuels, the steam engine began the 
Industrial Revolution. 


by Locke, Rousseau, and others paved the GENK 
way for the American and French Revolu- — . |N 
tions. Napoleon, although an emperor, pre- — 


served much of the work of the French ^ 
Revolution. 


ileges. The vast majority, forming the third 
estate, had few rights except the payment 
of heavy taxes. The wealthy were able to 
buy many privileges not given them by 
birth. 


displaced the hand craftsmen in many lines 
of business. Improved banking facilities 
and the demands of Britain's foreign trade 
hastened the factory system's growth. 


by such eighteenth-century philosophers as 
Voltaire, Locke, and Rousseau. They were 
Opposed to any religion or government 
Which tried to limit men's freedom to think 
and speak freely. 


dous advance of instrumental and orches- 

tral music. The novel, a new literary form, 

was developed. Portrait painting reached 
461 new heights. 
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As the nineteenth century progressed, Western Civilization 
continued to make its infl 
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Liberal Ideas Spread m. the West 


Three great events symbolize the vital 
changes which helped produce the modern 
Western Civilization which we call our own. 
One occurred in England, another in Amer- 
ica, and the third in France. All took place 
in the eighteenth century, all within a rela- 
tively short span of time. The first was in 
1769, the second in 1776, the third in 1789. 
In 1769, James Watt, a Scotch inventor, pat- 
ented the steam engine, which he later devel- 
oped. In 1776, the American colonists of the 
British Empire in North America proclaimed 
their independence in the stirring words of 
the Declaration. And in 1789, French revolu- 
tionaries in Paris stormed the hated Bastille. 

James Watts invention of the steam en- 
gine, as we shall see later, helped to hasten 
the Industrial Revolution. And the Indus- 
trial Revolution transformed the physical en- 
vironment of western Europe and of the New 
World. Steam engines and other machines, 
which were soon invented, increased man's 
control over his natural environment, and 
changed his ways of making things, of doing 
things, of traveling, and of living. "Through 
the Industrial Revolution, machines also 
helped to change men's ways of thinking. 
For the Industrial Revolution was closely 
associated with the political and social revo- 
lutions which were changing men's govern- 
ments and social organizations. 

The revolutions in America and France 
played a great part in changing men's out- 
look on the world. They influenced the minds 
and hearts of men, then as now, for they 
inspired hope of a better and fuller life, In 


the following pages we shall see how the 
influence of these revolutions was felt in 
other parts of Europe and the New World. 
Liberal ideas connected with these revolu- 
tions continued to transform the world of the 
late eighteenth and early nineteenth cen- 
turies and to bring into being the modem 
world which we know today. 

Liberal ideas spread on the wings of steam. 
Steam drove machines in factories and helped 
to build cities. Steam moved men and goods 
by ship and by rail. In consequence, new social 
conditions and new social relations emerged. 
New problems were created and men had to 
work out new ways of solving them. 

Liberal ideas also spread on wings of hope. 
Men sought to fulfill the hopes which the 
American Declaration of Independence and 
the French Declaration of the Rights of Man 
set forth. They sought to fulfill the promise 
of plenty implied by the power of machines; 
they sought to fulfill the promise of free- 
dom implied by the power of noble ideas. 
In North America, Thomas Jefferson was 
one of the great leaders of this movement; 
in South America, Simón Bolívar. In England, 
the movement produced the Great Reform 
Bill. On the continent of Europe, it brought 
about the revolutions of 1830, 1832, and 1848. 

If the old order was changing, howeven 
all men and all institutions were not chang: 
ing with it. Old ideas, old attitudes, and old 
values hung on. The course of history in the 
modern world, as in the ancient world, con- 
tinued to be a ceaseless struggle between 
the past and the future. 
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THE 


PEOPLE OF THE UNITED STATES ESTABLISH 


A REPUBLIC 


What the United States was like in 1789 


In 1789, the United States was a small and 
very new nation extending from Maine (then 
part of Massachusetts) in the north to 
Georgia in the south. Its total population 
was about 4,000,000. 'The most populous state 
was Virginia with about 740,000 people, 
while the least populous, Delaware, had only 
about 58,000. There were only six cities with 
a population of 8000 or more. The largest 
was Philadelphia (45,000), and the next larg- 
est New York (33,000). The majority of the 
people were farmers, and there was so much 
land that anyone who was willing to work 
could easily make some sort of living. Most 
of the people were poor, but the desperate 
poverty and hopeless misery of the European 
slums were unknown. 

In each state there was a small group of 
wealthy and cultivated people, who regarded 
themselves as “the better sort,” and looked 
down upon the populace—the small farmers 
in the country and the artisans and laborers 
in the cities. These were the so-called aristo- 
cratic families, related to each other by mar- 
riage, and occupying positions of social and 
political influence. Their wealth came either 
from great landed estates, or from commer- 
cial and business enterprises in the principal 
cities, or from both. They had business or 
other relations with England, read English 
books and newspapers, and maintained the 
manner of living and the social customs of 
upper-class English society. 

In most states, there were schools of one 
sort or another, so that many people could 
read and write. There were also half a dozen 
or more colleges where-well-to-do people sent 
their sons to receive the kind of education de- 
Signed to fit them for political leadership, or 
for the learned professions. 


Each state had its own constitution or 
charter which determined the form and or- 
ganization of the state government. In each 
state there was a legislative assembly, and an 
executive, usually called the governor, elected 
by the legislative assembly or by qualified 
voters. But in most states the right to vote 
was limited to those who could meet certain 
property or educational requirements. And 
in most, the people of wealth and social 
standing exerted a great influence in naming 
candidates for office and in making the laws. 

After the separation from Great Britain in 
1776, each former colony regarded itself as 
“sovereign and independent”; but they formed 
a political union under the Articles of Con- 
federation. The Articles of Confederation 
provided for a congress to make laws, but 
failed to provide for a federal executive or 
courts to enforce the enactments of the cen- 


` tral government. Each state could therefore 


enforce the laws made by Congress or not, as 
it thought best. For this reason, and others 
as well, the Articles of Confederation proved 
unsatisfactory to various groups and, in 1787, 
a Constitutional Convention was assembled 
at Philadelphia with power to revise them. 

The Convention ignored the Articles of 
Confederation and drafted a new constitu- 
tion. This constitution was submitted to the 
states for approval. Eleven states ratified it 
before 1789; North Carolina ratified in 1789, 
and Rhode Island in 1790. An election was 
held under its provisions, and George Wash- 
ington became the first President. 

A famous English statesman, William E. 
Gladstone, said that the American federal 
Constitution of 1789 was the most remarkable 
political document ever struck off by the hand 
of man, It has worked so well that we now 
regard it in much the same way. But in 
1789 no one was very well satisfied with it. 
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In 1783 


In the large states, people thought the Con- 
stitution gave too much influence to the small 
states; in the small states people thought it 
gave too much to the large. Some people 
thought it gave too much power to the fed- 
eral government to be safe; others thought it 


gave too little to be effective. Since it was а 


compromise between conflicting interests and 
groups, every group or interest thought it 
faulty. Franklin said it was not what he 
would like, but he advised everyone to try it 
for want of something better. Washington 
said that it was “a hopeful experiment.” James 
Madison said that “under all the circum- 
stances it was the best we could do,” 


Political parties arise in the United States 


As it turned out, the new constitution 
worked better than most people thought it 
would—partly because of Washington’s great 
wisdom in giving it a good start, and partly 
because most people were willing to give it a 
fair trial. Nevertheless, since differences of 
opinion already existed, two sharply divided 
political parties at once appeared—the Fed- 
eralists and the Republicans. The Е ederalist 
party died out, but many of its ideas were 
adopted by the Whig party. Just before the 


War between the States, the Whig party 
began to disintegrate. Many of its members 
joined the new Republican party, which was 
formed in 1854—the present Republican 
party. The original Republican party was 
renamed the Democratic party about 1830, 
and still has that name. 

Washington himself tried, somewhat un- 
successfully, to stand above parties and be 
associated with neither. The principal lead- 
ers of the Federalist party, therefore, were 
the Vice-President, John Adams, and the 
brilliant Secretary of the Treasury, Alexander 
Hamilton. The leader of the Republican party 
was Thomas Jefferson, author of the Declara- 
tion of Independence and third President of 
the United States (1801-1809). 

The Federalist party was the more conserv- 
ative of the two. It represented the business 
and commercial, banking and financial inter- 
ests, and was strongest in New England and 
the cities of New York and Philadelphia. The 
Republicans were strongest among the farm- 
ers, especially in the South and West, and 
among the working people in the cities. The 
Federalists, on the whole, approved of the 
new constitution, and were in favor of mak- 
ing the federal government as strong as pos- 
sible. The Republicans were in favor of 
limiting the power of the central government, 
and therefore tended to rely upon "states 
tights.” They feared that the federal govern- 
ment would acquire too much power and so 
endanger the liberties of the people. They 
wished to keep power close to home where 
they could watch those who exercised it. 

These differences between the two parties 
were strengthened by their attitude toward 
the French Revolution which began in 1789, 
the very year Washington became president. 
At first, most Americans sympathized with 
the French people in their struggle for free- 
dom, but when the Revolution passed into its 
second, or radical, stage, opinion in the 
United States became sharply divided. " 

Generally speaking, the people of nd 
and social standing were horrified by the 
Reign of Terror, the execution of the ng 
and queen, and especially by the attempt 0 
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the Jacobins to destroy the Christian religion. 
The rest of the people, especially the work- 
ers in the cities, felt that the people in France 
were only getting what the people every- 
where ought to have— liberty, equality, fra- 
ternity In American cities sympathizers 
formed clubs which openly expressed their 
approval of the Jacobin party in France and 
the policies of Robespierre. 

The political parties in the United States 
were thus influenced and deeply divided by 
the French Revolution. Not all Federalists 
were horrified by the Reign of Terror, or all 
Republicans in sympathy with it. But, in 
general the Federalists were strongly anti- 
French Revolution, and the Republicans pro- 
French Revolution. For this reason, the Fed- 
eralists were more likely to be pro-British, 
the Republicans anti-British. 

Federalist writers charged the Republicans 
with being dangerous revolutionaries. Jeffer- 
son was denounced as a man whose real aim 
was to destroy property and religion and to 
enact in the United States the role of a Robe- 
spierre. On the other hand, Republican writ- 
ers charged Hamilton, John Adams, and even 
Washington with being pro-British and un- 
American, and asserted that their real object 
was to destroy republican government, estab- 
lish a monarchy, and make Washington a 
king, 

These charges, on both sides, were ridicu- 
lous. They were, in fact, made partly for 
political effect-the writers were “playing 
politics.” But there was something more than 
that in them. Republican government was 
then relatively new, and the new constitution 
was still untried and uncertain. The absurd 
denunciation of Washington and Jefferson 
was in part an expression of a real fear—fear 
that the United States, after winning its inde- 
pendence, might become involved in Euro- 
pean quarrels and European wars, and so 
lose some of its hard-won liberties. 


The United States tries to keep out of 
European quarrels 


This fear was voiced by Washington in his 
famous “Farewell Address.” He advised his 


countrymen to "steer clear of permanent alli- 
ances with any portion of the foreign world." 
Jefferson, in his first inaugural address, ex- 
pressed the same idea: "Peace, commerce, 
and honest friendship with all nations, en- 
tangling alliances with none." 

But it was impossible for the United States 
not to become involved in European affairs. 
Jefferson had scarcely become President be- 
fore Napoleon acquired from Spain the 
province of Louisiana, which included New 
Orleans, the present state of Louisiana, anda 
vast territory west of the Mississippi. Napo- 
Jeon intended to re-establish a French colonial 
empire in the West Indies and North America. 
Jefferson therefore regarded the acquisition 
of Louisiana by France as a threat to the 
independence of the United States. 

"The day that France takes possession of 
New Orleans,” Jefferson said, “we must marry 
ourselves to the British fleet and nation.” He 
was thus willing to make an entangling alli- 
ance with England if our interests could not 
otherwise be protected. Fortunately, Napo- 
leon’s schemes miscarried, and the United 
States was able to purchase the entire prov- 
ince of Louisiana from France in 1803 for 
about $15,000,000. 

But the United States. was still not free 
from European involvements. Jefferson soon 
found it necessary to defend American rights 
against Great Britain. When Napoleon estab- 
lished his Continental System (p. 453), the 
British government, in retaliation, placed re- 
strictions on the trade of neutral countries 
with Europe. The United States was the 
principal neutral trading country, and these 
restrictions were a blow to the commercial 
interests of New England and New York. 

To make matters worse, the British govern- 
ment claimed that British seamen frequently 
deserted their ships and took service on 
American ships, which paid better wages. 
The British proceeded, therefore, to exercise 
the “right of search,” that is, the right to stop 
American merchant ships, search them for 
British subjects and, if any were found, to 
take them off, Americans claimed that no 
such right of search existed, and that the 
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The Philadelphia was built in 1799 by a committee of citizens of Philadelphia and presented 
to the United States, The abil 


British often, in order to fill up their navy, 
took off American citizens, 

Jefferson hated war and wished to avoid it, 
if possible. Although the British would not 
listen to protests, Jefferson. thought they 
might respond to commercial pressure, He 
therefore induced Congress to pass the Em- 
bargo Act, a law that prohibited al] exports to 
foreign countries from the United States in 
American or any other vessels, He thought 
that the embargo would injure British com- 
merce so much that the British government 


would be forced to abandon the right of 
search and relax the restrictions on American 
commerce, "m 
As it worked out, the embargo injur 

American commerce more than British. am 
destroy American commerce in order p 
jure British commerce a little was a | a 
all, an effective policy. The embargo hac О 
effect in inducing the British mini 
change its practices. After 14 months, In 
Embargo Act was obviously a failure. 
March, 1809, it was hastily repealed. 
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How a quarrel with Great Britain led to the 
War of 1812 


The embargo had been tried and had 
failed. A more limited form of embargo was 
then attempted, but it, too, proved a failure. 
During the first term of President Madison, 
1809-1813, the country drifted and blundered 
into war. 

Most of the people in the eastern seaboard 
states were opposed to war, although they 
were the ones most injured by British restric- 
tions on American commerce. The people 
most in favor of war lived in the inland states 
—Vermont, western New York, Ohio, Ken- 
tucky—on what was then the frontier. These 
regions were only slightly inconvenienced by 
British restrictions. But they were strongly 
anti-British because the British still held 
Canada, kept troops in frontier garrisons, and 
were thought to be stirring up the Indians 
against the Americans along the Canadian 
border. The people from the western states, 
led by Henry Clay from Kentucky, were 
eager for war, chiefly because they thought 
it would enable the United States to conquer 
Canada and drive the British out of North 
America. Their influence, together with the 


general hostility to Great Britain, led to a 
declaration of war in June, 1812. ' 

This war, which was really a phase of th 
Napoleonic wars, lasted two years without 
decisive results. The Americans gained con- 
trol of Detroit and Lake Erie, and checked a 
British invasion on Lake Champlain. But 
they failed hopelessly to conquer Canada. 
They won some spectacular naval duels on 
the Atlantic, but were unable to prevent the 
British from invading the United States, cap- 
turing Washington, and burning some of the 
public buildings. After two years, both sides 
were willing to quit the war, and it was 
ended by the Treaty of Ghent, December, 
1814. The peace itself decided almost noth- 
ing, but it created some British-American 
commissions that finally settled most of the 
outstanding disputes. The Napoleonic wars, 
more than the War of 1812, freed the United 
States from European quarrels. 

After 1815, the people of the United States 
hoped that they could forget about Europe 
and its wars, and could turn to the peaceful 
task of developing their country. But it soon 
appeared that they were again to become in- 
volved in European affairs—this time through 
the relations of South America with Spain. 


REVOLUTIONS BRING INDEPENDENCE TO 
LATIN AMERICA 


Spain misgoverns her great empire 


Ways of living and working in New Spain 
had undergone little change since the Spanish 
had established their great colonial empire in 
the New World in the sixteenth century (pp. 
361-368). The Spaniards converted the nu- 
merous Indian population to Christianity—at 
least in name—took their land away from 
them, and made them laborers. The lands 
formerly owned by the Indians were granted 
in large estates to the conquerors and to other 
Spaniards who afterwards settled in the colo- 
nies. The descendants of these Spaniards, 
who were born in America, formed a large 
class of wealthy landowners known as Cre- 
oles. Their great estates were worked by the 


native Indians, by the people of mixed Span- 
ish and Indian blood, known as mestizos, 
by the people of mixed Spanish and Negro 
blood, known as mulattoes, and by the Negro 
slaves who had been brought over from 
Africa. In Brazil and northern South America 
there were also many laborers of mixed In- 
dian and Negro blood. 

The Creoles looked with contempt on the 
laboring class of mixed blood and were in 
turn hated by them as oppressors. But above 
the Creoles was another class—the Spaniards 
sent out from Spain to govern the country, 
the “Spanish aristocracy” who looked down 
on the Creoles, and were in turn hated by 
them as foreigners who ruled and exploited 


the country. 
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The government of the colonies exercised 
absolute control—all power was delegated by 
the Spanish king. Under the king was the 
Council of the Indies, made up of influential 
men with experience in colonial affairs. It 
was the council that codified the laws and 
made new ones. The empire was divided 
into a number of provinces-New Spain 
(centering in Mexico), New Granada (Co- 
lombia), La Plata ( Argentina), and so on. 
In each province, the king was represented 
by a viceroy, who had much power, was sup- 
ported by a military force, and governed 
through a great body of minor officials, and 
through the religious and moral influence of 
the Catholic church. 

The viceroys and most of the other officials 
were sent out from Spain. The government 
offices, especially the office of viceroy, were 
attractive, because they gave the holders a 
superior social position and enabled them to 
make money through various forms of graft. 
The king rather expected the powerful vice- 
toys to make a fortune in three or four years, 
since he found this was an easy way to keep 
them loyal to him and to Spanish rule, 

The Spanish empire in America was thus 
governed in the interest, first of all, of Spain, 
Much of the silver and gold mined in the 
colonies was taken by the king for the sup- 
port of the Spanish government. All colonial 
trade, import and export, was confined to a 
few Spanish ports, and controlled by regula- 
tions designed to make the wealth of America 
most profitable to Spain. The Spanish empire 
was governed, in the second place, for the 
benefit of the Spanish government officials, 
who profited from their office both financially 
and socially. And, in the third place, the Span- 
ish empire was governed in the interest of the 
Creole landowners, who lived in idleness on 
the labor of the mass of the people—Indians, 
mestizos, mulattoes, and Negro slaves 


The Creoles become dissatisfied 


The most important thing about the Span- 
ish provinces in America was the division 
of society into four bitterly hostile classes, 
These were; (1) the “Spanish aristocracy”; 


(2) the Creoles; (3) the native Indians, the 
mestizos, and the mulattoes, and (4) the 
Negro slaves, 

In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
when Spain was rich and powerful, this sys- 
tem of government and Society was taken for 
granted, because it was much like the system 
in Spain itself. But in the eighteenth century, 
when the power and wealth of Spain were 
declining, the Creoles became more and more 
dissatisfied, for several reasons. 

One reason was that some of the Spanish 
kings, notably Charles IIT (1759-1788), made 
changes in the system of government in- 
tended to strengthen the Spanish empire 
against its enemies. Some of these changes 
improved the condition of the Creoles and of 
the mass of the people. But for that very 
reason, the Creoles realized more than ever 
that the system of government and society 
was unjust and might be still further im- 
proved. 

The Creoles were also influenced by the 
eighteenth-century Enlightenment (рр. 431- 
433). Some read the books of Voltaire, 
Rousseau, and other writers who demanded 
democratic government, social equality, and 
religious freedom. They watched with great 
interest and sympathy the people of the 18 
North American colonies win their inde- 
pendence from Great Britain, and the people 
of France carry through their great revolu- 
tion against the absolute power of Louis XVI. 
Many of the Creoles were familiar with the 
American Declaration of Independence and, 
in 1794, the French Declaration of the Rights 
of Man was translated, and it was read by the 
more educated members of the Creole class 
throughout the Spanish colonies. At the close 
of the eighteenth century, many people in the 
Spanish colonies were beginning to think ES 
they too had a right to "liberty and equality. 


The people of Spanish America win 

their independence 

The difficulties in the way of gaining inde- 
pendence were great. Only the Creoles, ki: 
not all of them, really desired it. The vicero) 
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and other government officials had control of 
the army and were loyal to the Spanish gov- 
ernment. The Creoles could not count on the 
support of the mass of the people, the Indians 
and mestizos, because these people felt that 
they were more oppressed by the Creole land- 
owners than by the viceroys and the Spanish 
government. Some extraordinary event was 
required before a successful revolution was 
possible. 

This event occurred in 1808, when Napo- 
leon occupied Madrid, deposed King Charles 
IV of Spain, and placed his own brother 
Joseph on the Spanish throne. For the next 
six years, Spain was in a state of civil war. 
Napoleon was fighting to subdue the coun- 
try; the people were fighting to resist his rule. 

As a result of this situation, in 1810, revo- 
lutions broke out in most of the Spanish colo- 
nies. At first, the revolutionists did not 


demand independence from Spain. They 
claimed that they were fighting on behalf of 
the Spanish king and his son Ferdinand 
against Napoleon. But after 1814, when 
Napoleon was overthrown and Ferdinand 
VII was acknowledged by the Allied Powers 
as King of Spain, the revolutionists came out 
for complete independence—partly because 
King Ferdinand seemed opposed to all reform. 

In the early years, the revolutions were 
organized in each province separately. Partly 
for that reason, they were all suppressed with 
ease—and with great cruelty. But after 1814, 
they broke out again, and there presently ap- 
peared two great leaders who realized that 
the revolutions would all fail unless they 
were united into one. These leaders were 
José de San Martín and Simón Bolívar. 

San Martín, the ablest of all the military 
leaders, succeeded first in overthrowing the 


San Martín brought his army on a very difficult journey through 
the Andes Mountains to surprise the Spanish forces in Chile. 
The general had gained valuable military experience in the 
Spanish army fighting against Napoleon. 


Spanish authority in Argentina, and then 
came to the aid of the revolutionists in Chile 
and Peru. Meanwhile, Bolívar succeeded in 
liberating Venezuela, and then moved on to 
join forces with San Martín. The two men 
met in what is now Ecuador. They differed 
on some matters. San Martín rather pre- 
ferred a constitutional monarchy as a form of 
government for the liberated colonies, while 
Bolívar preferred a republic. Besides, Bolívar 
was a vain man, and was afraid that San 
Martín might get too much credit if he took 
the lead in liberating Peru. 

Fortunately, San Martín was more inter- 
ested in liberating the people of South Amer- 
ica than in winning fame for himself. He 
therefore agreed to Bolivar’s terms. And this 
was wise, because Bolívar, although a less 
able military leader, was a more striking 
personality and better able to win the loy- 
alty of the people to the cause of freedom. In 
the minds of the people, therefore, Bolívar 
became the great leader and hero, who car- 
ried the revolution to a successful conclusion. 
In truth, San Martín and Bolívar deserve 
about equal credit for that achievement. 


Great Britain and the United States aid the 
South American republics 


Between 1817 and 1895, the victories of 
San Martín and Bolívar liberated the Spanish 
colonies and enabled them to set up inde- 
pendent republican governments. The years 
1820 to 1823 were perhaps the most impor- 
tant. In 1820, a revolution in Spain itself 
forced King Ferdinand VII to accept a con- 
stitutional form of government. Ferdinand, 
however, asked the European powers to 
come to his aid and in 1822, France was 
authorized by Austria, Russia, and Prussia, 
to send an army into Spain to restore Ferdi- 
nand to his former powers (p. 458). At the 
same time, Ferdinand asked France and the 
other states to aid him in suppressing the 
revolutions in South America and restoring 
the colonies to Spanish authority. 

None of the great powers was much in- 
clined to come to the aid of the Spanish king, 
Many people in Great Britain, South America, 


and the United States, however, believed that 
Austria, Russia, and Prussia might intervene 
in South America. Both Great Britain and 
the United States, therefore, took steps to pre- 
vent them. 

Great Britain was strongly opposed to any 
intervention in South America, chiefly for 
commercial reasons. Since 1808, when Napo- 
leon had invaded Spain, the Spanish colonies 
had been free to trade with Great Britain, 
and British merchants had profited greatly, 
If the Spanish colonies won their independ- 
ence, they would continue to trade with Great 
Britain. If they were restored to Spanish 
authority, they would be prevented from do- 
ing so. The British government therefore 
gave the South American revolutionists more 
or less open help in their attempt to gain 
their independence, and British citizens sold 
them arms. Furthermore, the British gov- 
ernment notified the government of France 
that if France or any other European power 
should intervene in South America in behalf 
of Spain, Great Britain would recognize the 
independence of the new republics. 

The United States also was anxious to pre- 
vent any European state from interfering in 
South America. The government of Great 
Britain suggested that Great Britain and the 
United States should act together to prevent 
European interference with the independ- 
ence of the South American republics. 

The United States government declined 
this proposal, although the British govern- 
ment assured it that: (1) Great Britain would 
strongly oppose any European intervention 
in South America, and (2) it did not believe 
that Spain would ever recover control of her 
former colonies. This assurance from Great 
Britain served to discourage an invasion 0 
South America, and the United States acted 
independently. In 1822, it formally recog- 
nized the independence of the South Ameri- 
can republics. And, in 1823, President Mon- 
roe made a declaration of policy known ever 
since as the Monroe Doctrine. Ь 

This declaration, which was largely written 
by the Secretary of State, John Qu 
Adams, consisted of two parts. The firs 
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part declared that the United States "have 
never taken any part,” and will not take any 
part, “ in the wars of the European powers," 
except in so far as those wars threaten the 
peace and safety of the United States. The 
second part declared that the political system 
of the European powers is "essentially differ- 
ent... from that of America. We . . . there- 
fore . . . declare that we should consider any 
attempt on their part to extend their system 
to any portion of this hemisphere as danger- 
ous to our peace and safety." It further de- 
clared that the United States has not and will 
not interfere with the existing colonies of any 
European power; but any interference with 
American "governments who have declared 
their independence and maintained it,” by 
any European power, could only be regarded 
as “the manifestation of an unfriendly atti- 
tude towards the United States.” 

The policy of the United States as set forth 
in the Monroe Doctrine might be expressed 
as follows: If the people of Europe prefer to 
be governed by kings, that is their affair; the 
United States will not interfere with them. 
But if the people of the Americas prefer re- 
publican forms of government, that is an 
American affair; the governments of Europe 


must not interfere with them, The announce- 
ment of this policy was favorably received in 
England. In 1824 and 1825, the British gov- 
ernment formally recognized the independ- 
ence of the Latin-American republics. Thus, 
the danger of European intervention passed, 
and the independence of the Latin-American 
countries was assured. 


Brazil becomes a constitutional monarchy 


While the people of Spanish colonies were 
winning their independence by revolution, 
the vast Portuguese colony of Brazil had be- 
come independent by a simple declaration. 
This was possible because of events which 
had taken place in Portugal itself. When one 
of Napoleon’s armies occupied Portugal in 
1807, the Portuguese royal family fled to 
Brazil. Portugal was governed by a regency 
set up by the British. In 1821, after a revolu- 
tion in Portugal, the Portuguese king was in- 
vited to return to his throne. This he did, 
leaving his son Dom Pedro to rule as regent 
in Brazil. The following year, Brazil declared 
itself an independent monarchy, and Pedro 
became its first king. Brazil had, in fact, been 
virtually independent when the Portuguese 
king returned to his throne. 


INDEPENDENCE BRINGS NEW PROBLEMS IN 
LATIN AMERICA 


In 1825, the last of the Spanish troops in 
South America had been defeated. Cuba, 
Puerto Rico, and a few smaller islands in the 
Caribbean Sea continued under Spanish rule. 
But all of the Spanish and Portuguese colo- 
nies on the mainland had won their freedom. 
As the wars for independence ended, the 
people of the new nations looked to the fu- 
ture with high hopes. They soon found, how- 
ever, that independence did not bring peace. 


The background for independence 


It had been Simon Bolivar’s dream that all 
or most of Latin America would become one 
nation as the British colonies of North Amer- 
ica had done. Although the Spanish colonies 
were bound together by a common political, 


religious, and cultural heritage, Bolívar's hope 
was never realized. At the end of the wars, 
nine independent nations emerged in Middle 
and South America. Of these, the largest was 
the former Portuguese colony of Brazil. The 
others, all former Spanish territory, were 
Argentina, Paraguay, Chile, Bolivia, Peru, 
Colombia, the United Provinces of Central 
America, and Mexico, which then included 
land in North America that now makes up 
much of the southwestern part of the United 
States. By 1850, the total number of Latin- 
American nations had increased to 15. 

The land occupied by the nine new nations 
was vast in extent and blessed with fabulous 
natural resources. Unlike their neighbors in 
the United States, however, the Latin-Ameri- 
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The belfry of Mission San Diego de Alcala, 
California, begun about 1769. Such mis- 
sions remind us that California once be- 
longed to Spain. 


cans were faced with geographical barriers 
which were almost insurmountable and have 
prevented them, even up to the present day, 
from making the fullest use of their resources, 

Middle America—the land which makes up 
present-day Mexico and the Central Ameri- 
can countries—contains extensive mountain 
ranges which make transportation difficult, 
Mexico itself is a land of mountains and high 
plateaus, with only narrow strips of lowland 
along the sea. Central America—a long nar- 
row strip of land—contains a belt of highlands 
which extend almost through it. The tropical 
lowlands along the coast are largely covered 
with forests—especially in those areas which 
receive abundant rainfall, 

South America is divided into two almost 
separate and quite unequal parts by the 
Andes Mountains. This huge natural bar- 
rier is the longest mountain chain in the 
world and second only to the Himalayas in 
height. The Andes extend along the western 
coast, descending sharply to the sea and 
leaving very little coastal land suitable for 
agriculture and few good harbors. 


The eastern part of South America is dom- 
inated by the Amazon River basin. Its vast 
extent includes all or part of every South 
American nation except Argentina, Chile, 
and Uruguay. Potentially one of the richest 
areas in the entire world, large parts of the | 
Amazon basin are made almost unusable by 
rugged mountains, dense tropical jungles, 
violent rains, and swarms of discase-bearing 
insects. Until these conditions are overcome | 
the Amazon basin will remain one of the 
world's last undeveloped frontiers. 

The eastern coast is somewhat more favor- 
able to commerce than the western coast. 
Rio de Janeiro, the capital of Brazil, is the 
best natural harbor in South America. And 
Brazil has other good harbors, among them 
Belem, Santos, Porto Alegre, and Salvador. 
To the south the fertile plains of Argentina 
border on the ocean, but there are few good | 
natural harbors. The shallow harbor of 
Buenos Aires, the capital, has been deepened, 
however, to provide an excellent seaport. 
Rosario and Bahia Blanca, like Buenos Aires, 
are great grain exporting ports, but the har- 
bor at Bahia Blanca, like some others in Ar- 
gentina, has had to be improved in recent 
years at great cost. 

The new nations of Latin America found 
themselves in possession of a multitude of 
resources, many of them largely ignored m 
the Spanish. Their natural riches, whic 
were later to feed the factories of Europe 
and the United States, were not, however, 80 
distributed as to be most useful to the Latin- 
Americans. For example, South America ы 
large reserves of high-grade iron ore. Mos 
of it, however, is located in the mountainous 
interior of Brazil where it is very difficult : 
get at. This fact, coupled with the lack y 
extensive coal deposits, deprived Latin A 
ica of two essentials for the development 0 
industry. à 

During the colonial period, the spe 
and Portuguese concentrated on the га 
for gold, silver, and precious stones. e 
were found, and mining became the pu 
important industry in the colonies. Agr 
ture was also developed, and cattle an 
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sheep, bananas, coffee, sugar cane, rice and 
other farm products were introduced into 
Latin America. Today, Latin America is one 
of the world leaders in the output of agricul- 
tural products, timber, oil, platinum, and tin. 
Her other important products include cop- 
per, vanadium, tungsten, and nitrates. 

In 1826, Latin-American culture was at a 
primitive level compared with that of west- 
ern Europe. There were very few cities, the 
largest being Mexico City with a population 
of about 140,000. Other important cities were 
Lima, Quito, Buenos Aires, Santiago de Chile, 
and Rio de Janeiro. Society in each of these 
cities was dominated by a small group of 
wealthy aristocrats whose way of life was 
admired and whenever possible imitated by 
the middle class—traders, shopkeepers, indus- 
trialists, and professional people. At the bot- 
tom of the social scale were the craftsmen, 
servants, peddlers, beggars, and slaves. 

The great majority of Latin-Americans 
lived in small villages or on isolated farms. 
Most of these farms were immense estates or 
ranches owned by a few very wealthy fami- 
lies. The practice of building up these huge 
estates had originated in colonial times, when 
the amount of land a man owned was the 
measure of his worth in society. 

These great estates usually remained in 
the same family, generation after generation, 
and were often increased in size as time 
passed. The operation of such estates was 
not so profitable as their size might indicate. 
Farming methods were primitive, and the 
owners usually took little or no interest in the 
details of management, preferring to live in 
the cities. The returns were usually quite 
adequate, however, to provide the absentee- 
owners with many luxuries. 

After the wars for independence, the pa- 
triot leaders and their principal followers 
simply seized the lands of many Royalist 
sympathizers and became great landlords 
themselves. This process of building up huge 
estates continued, in many parts of Latin 
America, until recent times. It has been done 
with little regard for the rights or the welfare 
of either the original owners of the land—the 
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Indians—or the small farmers who tilled it. 

Life on the great estates of Middle and 
South America was not unlike that of the 
peasants on the feudal estates of Europe in 
the Middle Ages. In general, the landlords 
exercised all the rights of feudal lords, al- 
though no such rights were given to them by 
law. While the tenant farmers eked out a 
bare existence, the landlords neglected their 
responsibilities as the natural leaders of the 
rural districts and dabbled in politics and 
enjoyed life in the cities. This system of 
Jand-holding was a barrier to the development 
of Latin America’s rich natural resources. 

In other ways, too, economic conditions in 
the new nations were bad. Manufacturing 
had been discouraged during colonial days 
to prevent the colonies from competing with 
the mother country. Agriculture had often 
been neglected in favor of mining. Further- 
more, while the revolutions were in progress, 
even the production of the mines decreased, 
and in some areas mining largely disap- 
peared. A great deal of property was- de- 
stroyed in the fighting, and large numbers of 
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In Latin-American society, the Indians and 
other laborers often had reason to feel that 
their Creole landlords were careless of their 
well-being and safety. 


Spanish aristocrats, who had controlled much 
of the colonies’ economic activity, were either 
killed or forced to leave the country. Eco- 
nomic revival was made more difficult by the 
almost complete lack of satisfactory means of 
communication and transportation, 

The lack of popular education made it 
even harder to establish democracy in Latin 
America. During colonial days, there were 
almost no public schools, and the great mass 
of the people were unable to read or write. 
The children of well-to-do families were edu- 
cated by private tutors, or in small private 
schools. Many were sent abroad to study, 

After the wars of independence, most of the 
new nations tried to establish public elemen- 
tary schools, but for years they were handi- 
capped by lack of funds, Professional educa- 
tion was offered largely in monasteries, and 
in a few Bovernment-supported universities, 


New governments become dictatorships 


The new nations created by the Latin- 
American revolutions faced the most unfavor- 


able conditions. The general economic chaos 
alone would have made it difficult for the 
new governments to survive, but the political 
chaos was even worse, For hundreds of years, 
the people of Latin America had been accus- 
tomed to the autocratic rule of Spain and 
Portugal. Most of the people were completely 
without political experience. In theory, some 
degree of representative government had 
been allowed in the cities and towns, In prac- 
tice, however, municipal offices were usually 
sold to the highest bidder. As a result, the 
people were completely unprepared for the 
responsibilities of democratic citizenship. 

Some of the patriot leaders recognized 
this condition and were in favor of establish- 
ing monarchies, the form of government the 
people were accustomed to. Most of the 
leaders, however, remembering the revolu- 
tions in France and North America, insisted 
upon drawing up democratic constitutions. 
As a result, all of the new nations began as 
republics, with the exception of Brazil, 
which was ruled by emperors until 1889, and 
Mexico and Haiti, which were monarchies 
for much shorter periods. 

The lack of leaders with political expe- 
rience proved disastrous to the hopes of the 
patriots. The constitutions were written with 
little understanding of how governments— 
especially democratic governments—actually 
work, and the new political offices were 
largely filled by army officers accustomed to 
giving orders and receiving unquestioning 
obedience, None of the new republics was 
fortunate enough to discover a second George 
Washington, a strong leader with the con- 
victions and ability to make democracy 
work. Instead, the elected heads of the new 
nations almost without exception tried be: 
tule by executive command. When the legis- 
latures refused to obey, the constitutions 
were soon set aside, and the leaders Meo 
dictators, backed by the troops they ha 
commanded in the revolutionary wars. 

As a result of these conditions, the history 
of most of the Latin-American nations p 
With a period of despotic rule, HIM 
bloody revolutions, and assassinations. 
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zil was much more fortunate than most 
Latin-American countries. 
government was a monarchy, the people 
had an excellent ruler. Emperor Pedro П, 
who ruled from 1840 to 1889, was a man of 
liberal ideas. He introduced many needed 
reforms, including the abolition of slavery, 
and he promoted public education, com- 
merce, and agriculture. Under his rule, Bra- 
zil became one of the best-governed nations 
in the Americas and enjoyed many years of 
peace. He was deposed in 1889, however, 
and Brazil became a republic, adopting a 
new constitution in 1891. 

The “Age of Dictators,” as it is called, lasted 
for varying periods in the other Latin-Ameri- 
can nations. After the middle of the cen- 
tury, however, stable governments were more 
common. Revolutions became less frequent. 

Meanwhile, great changes in political 
boundaries had been taking place. Rival 
military leaders, seeking power through revo- 
lutions, set up independent governments. In 
some cases, too, intense regional loyalties of 
the people tended to promote antagonism 
between various parts of a state. As a result 
of these conditions the 9 original states had, 
by 1850, broken up into 15 republics. 

Thus, the new nations of Latin America 
found their first years of independence hard 
indeed. Had it not been for the Monroe 
Doctrine (p. 472) and its support by Great 
Britain, the young republics might well have 
been conquered by some powerful European 
nation in short order, By the middle of the 
nineteenth century, however, the worst of 
the period of revolutions was over, and the 
political map of Latin America was begin- 
ning to look much as it does today. For one 
thing, Latin America’s northernmost nation, 
Mexico, had lost more than 800,000 square 
miles of territory to its great and growing 
neighbor, the United States. 


Mexico loses lands to the United States 


The first step in Mexico’s loss of territory 
was taken in 1885-37, when the Texans took 
up arms against Mexico and established the 
independent Republic of Texas. Settlers from 
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the United States had been entering Texas 
even before Mexico had won its independ- 
ence, and the United States had later tried 
unsuccessfully to buy Texas from Mexico. 

After the Texans had won their independ- 
ence, the United States, in order to avoid 
offending the Mexican government, hesitated 
for nine years before admitting Texas to the 
union. When Texas was finally admitted as 
a state in 1845, Mexico broke off diplomatic 
relations with the United States. A bound- 
ary dispute which soon developed between 
Texas and Mexico added to an already 
strained situation. Like many Latin-Ameri- 
can countries which had only exchanged 
Spanish domination for Creole domination, 
Mexico was then going through a period of 
governmental weakness in which ambitious 
military men contended with one another 
for power. As a result, the United States 
had claims against Mexico to the extent of 
$3,000,000 for lives and property lost during 
various Mexican revolutions. 

A border conflict resulting from the bound- 
ary dispute finally brought on actual war. 
In a contest which lasted from 1846 to 1848, 
the United States was victorious. As a result, 
Mexico, in 1848, accepted the Rio Grande 
as the boundary of Texas, and also yielded 
to the United States the lands which 
now make up California, Nevada, Utah, a 
good part of Arizona and New Mexico, and 
a small part of Colorado and Wyoming. For 
this territory, Mexico was paid $15,000,000. 
Six years later, by the Gadsden Purchase, the 
United States bought from Mexico the strip 
of land which brings New Mexico and Ari- 
zona to their present boundaries. 

As a result of these losses to the United 
States, Latin-American territory was hence- 
forth limited to Middle America and South 
America. Mexico had proved unable to hold 
and exploit the extensive lands once claimed 
in North America by the Spanish crown. 

The leading patriots of Latin America had 
hoped that once their countries were free 
from colonial trade restrictions they would 
quickly take an important place in the world. 
Freedom to trade with other nations would, 
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Landing of American troops at Vera Cruz, under the leadership of General Winfield ya 
This was the beginning of the American drive that resulted in the capture of Mexico City 


and brought the Mexican War to an end. 


they felt sure, enable the new republics to 
develop their natural resources and build up 
new industries of their Own. A thriving 
economy would bring prosperity, and this 


in turn would help the new governments be- 
come firmly established and accepted a 
equals among the nations of the world. Bu 
these hopes were not realized for years. 


USING WHAT YOU HAVE LEARNED 


l. What are the major differences between the 
United States in 1789 and today? Why were 
the Articles of Confederation inadequate 

2. What were the major differences between 
the political parties after the adoption of the 
Constitution? Who were the major politicians? 


8. How did the United States try to avoid Euro- 
poleon’s Continental 
System affect the United States? What were the 
rievances against the British in 1812? 
Describe the settlement at Ghent in 1814, 

4. What is a Creole? A mestizoP A mulatto? 
How did Spain misgovern her American empire? 


5. What is the Monroe Doctrine? In what ways 
did it benefit Britain and the United States to 
have the Spanish Americans independent? 

6. How have the Latin-American nations beei 
hindered in their development by: (а) gen 
raphy, (b) the old Spanish system of vu 
estates? What other factors have hindered 
progress? m 
7. What reasons can be given for the Меш 
War? How did the war benefit the United States? 
What was the Gadsden Purchase? 4 
8. The Monroe Doctrine was mere bluster oe 
bombast, because the American sphere of on 
ence which it defined could never haos п 
made effective without the support of А 
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and her fleet. Moreover, any nation has as much 
right as did the United States to announce a 
“Monroe Doctrine” of its own. Do you agree 
or disagree? Why? 


9, As a Latin-American patriot in the nine- 
teenth century, do you think you could have 
made the greatest contribution to your newly 
independent nation by: (a) forming a secret 
society to break the power of the great land- 
owners, (b) entering politics, (c) teaching 
people to read and write, or (d) following some 
other course? Explain fully. 


10. Make an outline on the Articles of the Con- 
federation, including: (a) purpose, (b) powers 
of Congress, (c) powers reserved to the states, 
(d) major achievements, (e) notable failures, 
and (f) summary evaluation. 


ll. You are a “Doctor of Politics” called in to 
diagnose the ills of: (a) the Articles of Con- 
federation and (b) the United Nations. Write 
your diagnosis and recommendations for treat- 
ment. Point out the respects in which the cases 
compare and differ. 


12. Make a time line for the major political 
parties in the United States. With an appro- 
priate color, indicate the years in which each 
held the presidency. Also indicate the major 
differences between the Federalists and Repub- 
licans, Republicans and Whigs, ete. 


13, Write a letter to a would-be German 
emigrant in the mid-nineteenth century advising 
him to settle either in the United States or Latin 
America, Point out the advantages you think one 
locale has over the other, Read your letter to 
the class for criticism. 


14, Make an oral report on one of the following: 
(a) Juan Manuel Rosas of Argentina, (b) Fran- 
cisco Solano Lopez of Paraguay, (c) Porfirio 
Diaz of Mexico, (d) Antonio Guzman Blanco 
of Venezuela. 


15. Rewrite the material in the section, “Mexico 
loses lands to the United States,” (p. 477) as you 
think it would be presented in a text to be used 
in Mexican schools. Read and explain your re- 
vision to the class. 


2. Revolutions Fail in Europe, but Liberal Ideas Persist 


DKE 


In 1830, only old people could remember 
the Reign of Terror during the French Revo- 
lution, and only the middle-aged could re- 
member the Napoleonic wars of conquest. 
The “younger generation,” men and women 
under 30, could not remember the Revolu- 
tion, and even the Napoleonic wars of con- 
quest were things they had heard of rather 
than known. 

As the years passed, people gave less 


thought to the dangers of war and revolution. 
They were much more aware of the oppres- 
sions of the conservative governments under 
which they had been living since 1815. They 
were therefore not unwilling to try something 
new. Thus, many people in Europe began 
to think that the French Revolution was 
not so bad after all, and that its ideals of 
“liberty, equality, fraternity” might still be 


realized. 


THE REVOLUTIONS OF 1830 TO 1832 


The July Revolution of 1830 in France 


After the downfall of Napoleon, when 
Louis XVIII had been placed on the throne 
of France, he granted to the French people a 
constitution known as the Charter of 1814. 
This charter promised to retain the equality 
of rights which had been won by the great 
Revolution. The charter also provided for a 
government in which the king could rule 


only with the consent of a Chamber of Peers 
appointed by him and a Chamber of Depu- 
ties elected by those people who paid rather 
high taxes. Thus, the Bourbon monarchy was 
restored to power, but it was now a constitu- 
tional instead of an autocratic monarchy. 
The majority of the people were pretty 
well satisfied with this arrangement, and no 
serious difficulties arose as long as Louis 
XVIII reigned. But many former nobles and 
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clergy were not content with the charter or 
with any form of constitutional government. 
Their chief leader was the king's brother, 
the Count of Artois. In 1824, he became 
King Charles X. He made no secret of his 
purpose. “I would rather saw wood," he 
said, “than be a king of the English type.” 
His object, was, in fact, to undo the work 
of the Revolution and to restore the auto- 
cratic monarchy and the privileged classes. 

As soon as this became clear, the Chamber 
of Deputies refused to support the king’s 
measures. The king decided to ignore it. 
In July, 1830, he therefore issued three fa- 
mous ordinances, known as the July Ordi- 
nances, which virtually set aside the Charter 
of 1814, and restored the autocratic mon- 


archy. The immediate result of these actions 
was the July Revolution of 1830. 

The July Revolution was confined to Paris, 
and it lasted only a few days. The fighting 
was done by the lower-class people, who 
demanded a republic. They began by tear- 
ing up cobblestones and by building barri- 
cades across streets. Behind these barricades, 
they fought the king’s soldiers. The kings 
soldiers did not like to fire on the people, 
and so after three days of fighting, they re- 
tired from Paris, and the king retired with 
them. Seeing that he was beaten, Charles X 
promised to rule according to the charter. 
But the rebels demanded а republic. 

Meantime, another and more moderate 
revolutionary party had established its head- 


Breaking up of the presses of the newspaper Le Temps, July 27, 1830. Most dictators 


have felt it necessary to destroy 


a free press. Charles 


X suppressed Le Temps because 


-of its opposition to the monarchy, but it reopened after the July Revolution. 


quarters in Paris. This party represented 
the middle-class people, who were strongly 
opposed to Charles X but were by no means 
in favor of a republic, When Charles prom- 
ised to withdraw the July Ordinances and 
rule according to the charter, they would 
willingly have recognized him as king again. 
Yet what could they do? The Republicans 
had a military force. 

The key to this problem was found by a 
young historian named Thiers, and the 
shrewd old diplomat, Talleyrand. These two 
men proposed that Louis Philippe, Duke of 
Orleans, should be recognized as king in 
place of Charles X. Louis Philippe was a 
prince of royal blood, and so the Moderates 
and even the extreme Royalists might be 
satisfied to have him for their king. On the 
other hand, he had supported the Revolution 
of 1780 in its early years. He was often seen 
walking through the streets of Paris, and he 
had even been known to stop and talk with 
ordinary people. For these reasons, it was 
hoped that the Republicans might accept 
him as king. 

The moderate party gladly accepted Louis 
Philippe, but everything depended on what 
Lafayette would do, since he was in com- 
mand of the military force of the people. 
Lafayette finally decided that the Republi- 
cans were not strong enough throughout 
France to justify any more fighting. He and 
his followers therefore accepted Louis Phi- 
lippe, with the understanding that the new 
government would extend the right to vote 
to the laboring classes. 

The July Revolution of 1830 was not a 
great social upheaval, nor did it even change 
the form of government very much. The gov- 
ernment of France under Louis Philippe, 
who ruled till 1848, was much the same as 
it had been under Louis XVIII and Charles 
X, It was still a government for and by the 
wealthy middle-class people, and they were 
well satisfied. But the working-class Repub- 
licans were disgusted. When they accepted 
Louis Philippe, they expected to have some- 
thing done for them. But they were not even 
Biven the right to vote. 


The Belgian Revolution of 1830 


In 1814-1815, the Great Powers had 
united Holland and Belgium in order to 
create a strong state to guard the lower 
Rhine against France. This was an unwise 
arrangement, because the Dutch and the 
Belgians were really two different nations. 
The Belgians complained that the taxes bore 
more heavily on them than on the Dutch, 
and that the Dutch king, William I, tried 
to compel all public officials to use the Dutch 
language. But their chief grievance was that 
the Dutch, who were Protestants, were hos- 
tile to their own religion, which was Catholic. 

These grievances were of long standing, 
and as soon as the Belgians heard that the 
French had started a revolution in Paris, 
they started one of their own in Brussels. 
All classes of Belgians wanted to be inde- 
pendent of Holland; but the Belgians, like 
the French, were divided into two parties 
over the question of what kind of govern- 
ment was to be established. The laboring 
classes, or Radicals, wanted a republic, but 
the Moderates, the middle and upper classes, 
wanted a constitutional monarchy. 

In Belgium, as in France, the Moderates 
proved stronger than the Radicals. A con- 
stitution was adopted which provided for a 
king, and for a legislature to be elected by 
the wealthy and well-to-do people. Thus, 
the Belgian people won their independence, 
with some aid from Great Britain and France, 
and established a constitutional monarchy. 


The English Reform Bill of 1832—how it was 
passed 


Since the seventeenth century, England 
had been a constitutional monarchy in which 
the king ruled with the consent of Parlia- 
ment, Parliament consisted of a House of 
Lords and a House of Commons. The House 
of Lords was composed of those nobles who 
had inherited the right to sit in it, and of 
certain bishops. This body therefore repre- 
sented the wealthy landowners. 

The House of Commons was composed of 
members elected by certain people. Each 
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county sent two members, who were chosen 
by all those men Who owned land in the 


This system worked well enough in the 


cause then the county members represented 
the farming classes pretty well, and the mem- 
bers from the boroughs represented the peo- 
ple engaged in industry and trade, But in 
the early nineteenth century, this was no 
longer true, Owing to changes brought about 
by the Industrial Revolution—that is, by the 
increasing use of power-driven machinery 
for the mass production of goods, 

One result of the Industrial Revolution was 


declined, 
farther north—Manchester, 
Some of these new cities 
sentation in Parliament, but the old boroughs 


The English House of Com- 
mons in session about 1800. 
Facing each other sit sup- 
porters of the ministry in 
office and “his majesty’s 
loyal opposition" These 
men, elected by a tiny per- 
centage of Englishmen, 
helped develop parliamen- 
tary government in which 
the ruling ministry must be 
supported by a majority of 
the House. Men of great 
ability helped develop this 
system, 
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of the south still had the right to send two 
representatives, although many of them had 
ceased to be towns except in name. 

In some boroughs there were only a few 
families living, and it was easy for a noble 
or rich man to buy the votes of the few elec- 
tors who still lived there. Many boroughs 
had become places in which no one lived. 
The members of Commons from such a bor- 
ough were chosen by the noble or rich man 
who had acquired the land on which the town 
formerly stood, Thus, Parliament no longer 
Tepresented the business men and farmers, 
It represented chiefly the great landowners, 
who largely controlled the elections both in 
the counties and the boroughs. 

In the 18205, many Englishmen began to 
demand that this situation be remedied, 
This question of “Parliamentary reform” be- 
came the leading political issue, There were 
then three political parties. The Tory, be. 
Conservative, party was supported M 
by the noble families, country. gentry, an 
the clergy of the Church of England. They 
opposed Parliamentary reform, d 

The Whig, or Liberal, party had as i 
leaders some of the most wealthy and famous 
noble families in England, But since ec 
Revolution of 1688 had brought William an 
Mary to the throne as constitutional mon- 
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archs, this party had been supported by the 
business men and middle-class people in the 
cities. The Whigs therefore wanted Parlia- 
ment reformed so that these classes would be 
represented. But they, too, were opposed to 
giving the vote to all the people. 

The Radical party, like the Republican 
party in France, was composed mainly of 
working people in town and country. How- 
ever, it had as leaders several distinguished 
English writers who were 'earnest and 
thoughtful students of law, politics, philoso- 
phy, and economics. One of these writers, 
Jeremy Bentham, stated two principles of 
government: (1) that the object of govern- 
ment was "the greatest good to the greatest 
number" and (2) that in the control of 
government "every man ought to count for 
one and none for more than one." The Radi- 
cals accepted these democratic principles 
and demanded a thoroughgoing "democratic" 
reform of Parliament. 

In 1881, the Whigs came into power, and 
a parliamentary reform bill was introduced 
in Parliament. But the House of Commons 
was about evenly divided on the question, 
and so the prime minister dissolved parlia- 
ment. An election was held in the midst of 
great excitement, and many of the old mem- 
bers who had voted against reform were 
defeated. The Whigs then introduced an- 
other reform bill, which was passed in the 
House of Commons by a large majority. The 
House of Lords promptly rejected it. 

At last the people took a hand. They be- 
gan to call for the abolition of the House of 
Lords. In Birmingham, 150,000 people as- 
sembled and declared they would pay no 
more taxes until the reform bill was passed. 
In Bristol, shops were plundered and build- 
ings destroyed. 

Once more the Whigs introduced a reform 
bill-the Reform Bill of 1832. The House of 
Lords rejected it. Earl Grey, the prime min- 
ister, then resigned. The country was now 
9n the verge of revolution. When King Wil- 
liam IV asked the Duke of Wellington to 
form a Tory ministry, the Duke said it was 
useless to do so, since the Commons would 


not support a Tory ministry. Then the king 
asked Earl Grey to form a Whig ministry, 
but Earl Grey said there was no use doing 
that unless the king would force the House 
of Lords to pass the Reform Bill. This the 
king could do by creating enough new peers, 
if necessary, to pass the bill. Finally, in order 
to avoid civil war, the king promised to do 
so. The threat was enough. The Reform Bill 
was again introduced and passed by both 
the Commons and the Lords. 


The Reform Bill of 1832—what it accom- 
plished 

The Reform Bill of 1832 deprived many of 
the old boroughs of their representation in 
Parliament, gave representation to the new 
industrial cities, and gave additional repre- 
sentatives to the counties. It extended the 
right to vote to all city *householders" who 
lived in houses worth 10 pounds a year and 
to farmers who owned or leased property of 
a certain value. It gave more political power 
to the well-to-do middle classes in city and 
country. But the mass of the laborers in city 
and country had to wait another 50 years be- 
fore they acquired the right to vote (p. 522). 

The passing of the Reform Bill established 
the principle of government by ministers re- 
sponsible to the House of Commons. Before 
1832, the king, if he had the support of the 
House of Lords, could appoint ministers even 
if they were not supported by a majority in 
the Commons. But the passing of the Re- 
form Bill showed that the House of Com- 
mons could force the king and the Lords to 
do what it wanted. Shortly after the Reform 
Bill was passed, Robert Peel, leader of the 
Conservative party, said that henceforth it 
should be agreed that cabinet ministers must 
not remain in office, even if supported by 
the king and the House of Lords, unless their 
policies were supported by a majority in the 
House of Commons. 

After 1832, this custom—that the king must 
appoint his ministers from the party that 
has a majority in the House of Commons— 
became established. These ministers direct 
the government so long as their policies are 
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supported by a majority. If their policies 
are voted down by the House, they must 
either resign or call for a new election. If 
their party wins the election, they remain in 
office; if not, the other party forms a new 
ministry. This is known as the English sys- 


tem of "cabinet government," or the system 
of "ministerial responsibility" to the House 
of Commons rather than to the king. The 
king “reigns but does not govern.” The party 
that has a majority in the House of Com- 
mons governs. 


LIBERAL AND HUMANE IDEAS SPREAD IN EUROPE: 
1880-1848 


How revolutions influenced mens thinking 


After 1815, the thought of the time was 
somewhat gloomy and depressed. Poets and 
writers were inclined to turn away in dis- 
gust from the political questions of the day. 

But after 1830, young men especially were 
encouraged by the revolutions in France and 
Belgium to think that political liberty was 
after all not impossible to obtain. Poets and 
other writers wrote more about the political 
and social problems of the time and less 
about the departed glories of the Middle 
Ages. Once more, as in the years before 1789, 
people looked forward to better times com- 
ing for the battered old world. This faith 
in better times to come took three main 
forms: humanitarianism, political idealism, 
and international pacifism. 

l. Humanitarianism. Since ancient times, 
philosophers and religious leaders have de- 
nounced cruelty as a crime against humanity. 
But humanitarianism is especially character- 
istic of the period after 1830. It finds expres- 
sion in Harriet Beecher Stowe's Uncle Tom's 
Cabin, Victor Hugo's Les Misérables, and 
Charles Dickens’ Oliver Twist. 

Humanitarianism is also reflected in many 
of the laws passed during the first half of 
the nineteenth century. Slavery in the French 
colonies was abolished in 1848. Slavery in 
the British colonies was abolished in 1833. 
And in England itself, during the 30 years 
from 1820 to 1850, many inhumane laws 
and practices were Swept away. The death 
penalty for petty crimes was abolished, and 
laws were enacted for the protection of work- 
ers—especially women and children—em- 
ployed in certain industries. 


. 

Faith in а better time to come inspired 
many men to write books showing how so- 
ciety could be changed so as to abolish 
poverty. "These writers were interested in 
transforming society as a whole, and they 
were called Socialists. The best known of 
these are Robert Owen, Claude Henri Saint- 
Simon and Francois Marie Charles Fourier. 

Robert Owen was an English manufac- 
turer, who believed that the misery of the 
working classes was due to the struggle be- 
tween employers and wage-earners. To show 
how this could be remedied, he took a per- 
sonal interest in the laborers in his own in- 
dustry, and in many ways greatly improved 
their condition. Owen later established a 
socialistic community at New Harmony, In- 
diana. The experiment was not a success. 

Fourier and Saint-Simon were French 
writers who proposed that the production of 
goods should be managed by the government 
and the wealth thus produced be distributed 
among all people according to some just 
principle. Many attempts were made, both 
in France and the United States, to establish 
little communities on the basis of Fouriers 
idea. The most famous of these was an ex- 
periment at Brook Farm in New England. 
Like New Harmony, Brook Farm did not 
work out as its founders had hoped. : 

2, Political idealism. The period after 
1830 was also a period of political idealism— 
belief in the possibility of establishing ideal 
governments by and for the people. The 
man who best represented this way of think- 
ing was the Italian, Joseph Mazzini. 

Mazzini was an educated and scholarly 
man, with a passionate sympathy for all poor 
and oppressed people. He was familiar wi 
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the history of the French Revolution and 
accepted the political theories of Rousseau. 

In 1830, Mazzini organized a political so- 
ciety called "Young Italy This society 
started a number of small revolutions at dif- 
ferent places in Italy. These revolutions were 
all easily suppressed, and from 1831 to 1848 
Mazzini was forced to live in exile. But ban- 
ishing Mazzini from Italy made him a martyr 
for freedom, and increased his influence in 
Europe. From London he directed the or- 
ganization, in several countries, of societies 
on the model of Young Italy—Young Switzer- 
land, Young Germany, Young Hungary, for 
example. Mazzini's idea was that these socie- 
ties would be the centers of an international 
revolution, which would start in Italy and 
then spread to all other countries, establish- 
ing a democratic republic in each. 

8. International pacifism. In the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, many able 
men wrote books to show that war could be 
abolished by forming a European Federation 
of States. People read these books. And in 
the nineteenth century, they began to or- 
ganize societies to influence public opinion 
and the policies of governments. 

The first of these was the New York Peace 
Society, organized in August, 1815. Within 


the next 40 years, many similar societies were 
formed—in England and the United States, 
and in other countries. 

The object of the peace societies was to 
convince people and governments that “war 
is inconsistent with the principles of Chris- 
tianity, and the true interests of mankind"; 
and to point out “the means best calculated 
to maintain permanent universal peace." To 
this end, they published peace pamphlets 
and periodicals. In 1848, the peace societies 
held a great international congress in Brus- 
sels, Delegates attended from the United 
States, and from England and other coun- 
tries of Europe. Many enthusiastic speeches 
were made prophesying the end of war. The 
congress passed resolutions urging the gov- 
ernments of the various countries: (1) to 
form a congress of nations; (2) to agree to 
decide their disputes by arbitration; (3) to 
agree to reduce their armies and navies. 

Thus, in 1848, many people were inclined 
to think that the time was soon coming when 
poverty would disappear, just governments 
controlled by the people would be estab- 
lished, and all nations would live together in 
peace and harmony. This widespread feeling 
prepared the way for the great upheaval 
known as the revolutions of 1848. 


THE REVOLUTIONS OF 1848 AND WHY THEY FAILED 


The Revolution of 1848 in France 


For 10 years, there had been increasing 
dissatisfaction with the government of Louis 
Philippe. Many middle-class Moderates de- 
manded that the right to vote be given to 
more people. The lower-class Republicans 
still hoped to see a democratic republic 
established in France. In the meantime, а 
Workingman's Socialist party had been estab- 
lished by Louis Blanc, who had worked out 
a scheme for the reorganization of industry 
which he called the system of “national work- 
shops.” By this scheme the great industries 
would be owned and operated by the man- 
agers and workers together, and all would 
share in the profits. 


The government of Louis Philippe refused 
to consider any of these reforms. It even 
tried to prevent the discussion of reform. In 
February, 1848, the people again raised bar- 
ricades in the streets of Paris, resisted the 
police, and cried, “Down with Louis Phi- 
lippe!” The kings troops made little effort 
to suppress the uprising, Louis Philippe 
became frightened and fled from Paris. The 
revolutionists then proclaimed a republic and 
formed a temporary government. 

The temporary government consisted of 
five Republicans and four Socialists. The So- 
cialists demanded that steps be taken to carry 
out Louis Blanc’s scheme for national work- 
shops. This could not be done very well in 
the midst of a revolution, so all that this gov- 
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"The Uprising," by Honoré Daumier. These 
gaunt figures milling aimlessly about Paris 
during the July 1848 revolution give a sense 
of the power of an aroused populace, 


ernment did was to offer a small weekly 
wage to all men who had no employment. 
The result was that crowds of men came 
flocking to Paris, and soon there were about 
110,000 men in the city, largely idle, receiv- 
ing a weekly wage from the government. For 
months, these so-called Socialists terrorized 
the city and the government. 

Meantime, the temporary government 
called for the election of a National Assem- 
bly to draft a new constitution for France. 
The National Assembly, elected by all men 
over 21, assembled in Paris in May, 1848. 
The first thing it did was to restore order in 
the city. AII people of property were now 
thoroughly frightened by "socialism," and a 
middle-class army was organized to support 
the National Assembly. The Republican 
leader, Cavaignac, was appointed general 
and "Dictator," and after four days of fight- 
ing in the streets of Paris, the working-class 
Socialists were dispersed and driven out of 
the city. Ten thousand people were killed 
or wounded. This episode was known as the 
"bloody June days" of 1848. 

The National Assembly then drafted a new 
constitution for France. The new constitu- 
tion provided for a president and a single 
legislative chamber, both elected by univer- 


sal manhood suffrage. This government js 
known as the Second Republic. The first 
elections were held in December, 1848, and 
May, 1849. But by that time the “bloody 
June days” had frightened people all over 
France, and fear of socialism made people 
suspicious even of a republican government, 
The result was that about two-thirds of the 
men chosen for the Assembly were not in 
favor of a republic, and the man chosen for 
president was Louis Napoleon, the nephew 
of the great Napoleon Bonaparte, whose 
great aim was to restore the empire. 

Formed in this way, it is no wonder the 
Second Republic did not last long. It lasted 
only until 1852, when Louis Napoleon abol- 
ished it and established the Second Empire. 
Meanwhile, the Revolution of 1848 had 
spread into other countries of Europe, but 
failed there as well. 


The revolutions of 1848 in Italy, Austria, and 
Germany 


The revolution in Paris was like a spark 
falling into a powder barrel--it created a 
great explosion. Within a few weeks, the 
people in Italy, Austria, and Germany werd 
in open rebellion against their autocratic 
governments. In each of these countries, the 
revolutionists demanded either a constitu- 
tional monarchy or a republic. In Italy and 
Germany, the revolutionists also demanded 
political unification—that is, some form of 
government that would unite the various 
small states into one national state. In Austria, 
the non-German peoples — Bohemians, Hun- 
garians, Serbo-Croats, Poles — demanded the 
right to govern themselves within the Austrian 
Empire, and a constitutional government for 
the Empire as a whole. 1 

These revolutions came so suddenly, anc 
were so widespread, that the various rulers 
could not at first suppress them. They e 
fore granted, or promised to grant, what t e 
people wanted. In Italy, the pope was driven 
out of Rome, and Mazzini was able to create 
a Roman Republic. In Austria, Emperor 
Ferdinand promised the right of self-gov- 
ernment to the Bohemians and Hungarians: 
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To pacity the Germans of Austria, he called 
an assembly to meet in Vienna to draft a 
constitution for the Empire. Shortly there- 
after, worn out with the struggle, he abdi- 
cated in favor of his nephew Francis Joseph. 

The king of Prussia had to yield at first. 
Berlin was in a state of turmoil King 
Frederick William IV, in response to popular 
demand, promised to call a convention to 
draft a constitution for Prussia. 

Thus, at first, the revolution seemed every- 
where successful The revolutionists were 
jubilant, for it seemed that at last freedom 
from autocratic government, which the 
French and English people had long since 
won, would now be won by the people of 
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Italy, Austria, and Germany also. The age 
of tyranny and class privilege seemed to be 
ended. But these bright hopes were soon 
dashed. Within little more than a year the 
revolutions collapsed entirely. 


Why the revolutions of 1848 failed 


The revolutions of 1848 failed for many 
reasons. One of the principal reasons was 
that the revolutionists themselves were split 
into hostile camps. The middle-class people 
wanted only moderate reform—constitutional 
monarchy, which would give the upper 
classes some control of the government. The 
lower classes wanted to abolish monarchy 
and establish democratic republics. 


King Frederick William of Prus- 
sia, speaking from the balcony of 
his palace in 1848. The people 
refused to listen until he took off 
his hat as a sign of respect. He 
did so—and promised a new con- 
stitution. He kept his promise. 


In Italy and Germany the radical and 
moderate parties could not agree as to how 
the various small states were to be united. 
In Italy, Mazzini and his supporters wanted 
to abolish the various states and create a 
single Italian republic. The Moderates 
wanted to keep the various states, but to 
have them united under the leadership of 
the pope or of the King of Sardinia. 

In Germany also, the radicals wanted a 
federal republic, on the model of the United 
States. The conservatives wanted a union of 
the old states under the leadership of Prussia 
or Austria or both. A German National As- 
sembly which met at Frankfort in 1848, finally 
drafted a constitution for a federal empire, 
and offered Frederick William IV of Prussia 
the imperial crown. The Emperor of Austria 
objected to this, and Frederick William, 
fearing civil war, refused to accept the crown. 

As a result, plans for a German federal 
union came to nothing, and the old Confed- 


eration of 1815 was restored. Nearly all the 
German rulers withdrew the constitutions 
they had granted. Frederick William IV, 
however, kept his promise to grant a con- 
stitution to Prussia. This constitution, granted 
in 1850, gave a great deal of power to the 
king, but did establish a parliament made up 
of two houses—an upper house of peers, and 
a lower house, chosen largely by the wealthy. 

In general, the revolutions of 1848 failed, 
partly because of divisions among the revolu- 
tionists; partly because violence and blood- 
shed frightened the middle-class revolution- 
ists and turned them against the revolution; 
and partly because the old governments had 
better organization and more ini litary power 
than the revolutionists. By the end of 1849, 
the old rulers were again in control of Italy, 
Austria, and Germany. And in France, the 
republic was less popular than its president, 
Louis Napoleon, who was already preparing 
to restore the Napoleonic empire. 


USING WHAT YOU HAVE LEARNED 


1. What groups in Britain supported (a): the 
Tories, (b) Whigs, (c) Radicals? How did one 
get to be a member of the House of Lords? The 
House of Commons? Why was reform needed in 
Britain in the 18305? By what device was the 
Reform Bill of 1832 pushed through the House 
of Lords? What were its provisions? 


2. What is the meaning of: humanitarianism, 
political idealism, international pacificism? How 
is each related to one or more of the following? 
(a) Uncle Tom’s Cabin, (b) Joseph Mazzini, 
(c) arbitration, (d) Saint-Simon, (e) the inter- 
national congress in Brussels in 1848, (f) social- 
ists, (g) Young Germany, (h) Fourier, (i) 
Victor Hugo, 


3. Were the people who assembled in Birming- 
ham in 1838 justified, in your opinion, in declar- 
ing they would pay no taxes until the reform 
bill was passed? Would we ever be justified in 
refusing to pay taxes? Explain each answer, 


4. A Britisher once said, “This buying of seats 
[in the House of Commons] is detestable; and yet 
it is almost the only way in which one in my 
situation, who is also resolved to be an inde- 
pendent man, can get into parliament . .. For 
myself, I can truly say that, у giving money for 
a seat, I shall make a sacrifice of ту private 
Property, merely that I may be enabled to serve 
the public.” Do you think him justified? Would 


he be justified in buying a seat in order to fight 
for fairer representation? Would an American 
politician be justified in bribing voters in order 
to destroy corrupt political machines? 

5. The dissatisfied “radicals,” after the passage 
of the Reform Bill of 1832, demanded: (a) uni- 
versal manhood suffrage, (b) secret ballots, (8) 
annually elected parliaments, (d) abolition o 
property qualifications for voting, and (e) pay- 
ment of members of Parliament. Most of these 
аге’ now accepted practice. Do you. c 
those who supported them "radicals rd 
radical proposals today will, in your opinion, be 
ener practices 100 years from now? 

6. Do you think the British should have abol- 
ished the House of Lords in 1832 as under 
ticP Should they abolish it today? Shou! 

America abolish the Senate since citizens ш 
small states have a proportionately greater 
in government than those in larger states? ВХ 
plain each answer. 

7. Mazzini's followers believed that if Me 
country were a democratic republic, there p ? 
be no wars. Do you agree or disagree? | 
Do you know of any wars between democracie 

8. List 10 of the most significant liberal ideas 
spreading in western Europe between 1815 gs 
1850. Arrange them in what you think to i 

their order of importance. Try to match ea! 
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with a liberal idea currently spreading in the 
Western world. Ask the opinion of the class 
on your two lists. 

9. Write a speech entitled "Down with 
Tyranny" appropriate for delivery on a street 
corner in 1830 or 1848 in one of these cities: (a) 
Paris, (b) Brussels, (c) Berlin, (d) Rome, (e) 
Prague, (f) Vienna, (g) London. 

10. Make a large map of western Europe in 
1848. Around the edges list the causes of the 
revolutions of that year, and, with string or rib- 
bon, connect the individual causes with the 
proper countries. 

1. Study the speech by Lord John Russell 
found on pages 680-682 of Edward Potts Chey- 
ney, Readings in English History. Shorten it 
without destroying its meaning. Then, on a tape 


3. A New French Empire 


or wire recording, deliver the speech as you think 
Russell once did. If you like dramatics, you 
might also try to recreate, as a radio documen- 
tary, the scene in the House of Commons when 
the Reform Bill was passed. See Cheyney, pp. 
688-690. 


12. Do a series of “man-wanted” posters, simi- 
lar to those in post offices, for at least four in- 
dividuals mentioned in this chapter. If your 
artistic ability is limited, you may do the cap- 
tions and have someone who is clever at drawing 
do the pictures. 


13. Write letters to men mentioned in this 
chapter: (a) praising one for his stand on a 
certain issue and (b) condemning the second 
for his. Read your letters aloud and see if the 
class agrees with your point of view. 


Tries to Please All Classes 


«< 
THE SECOND EMPIRE IS ESTABLISHED 


Louis Napoleon gains popularity 


When the Second French Republic was 
established and the first elections held, Louis 
Napoleon, the nephew of the great Napo- 
leon Bonaparte, was elected président by an 
overwhelming majority. This needs some 
explaining, because it was well known that 
Louis Napoleon did not believe in a repub- 
lic, and that his chief aim was to restore 
the Napoleonic empire. Why should the 
people choose as president of the Republic 
a man who wished to overthrow it? 

One reason was that the majority of the 
people had already lost faith in the Repub- 
lic. The *bloody June days" (p. 486) had 
raised the fear of “socialism,” and most peo- 
ple did not see much difference between а 
republican and a socialist form of govern- 
ment. So they thought that if they were to 
have a republic it would be well to have 
at its head a man in whom they had confi- 
dence. 

People had great confidence in Louis Na- 
poleon, but less for the man himself than for 
his name. Frenchmen remembered the splen- 
did achievements of the great Napoleon 
Bonaparte and took pride in the "glory" he 


had won for France. Many books were pub- 
lished about Napoleon. The authors tried to 
show that Napoleon had accomplished great 
things for France and would have accom- 
plished greater things still if his enemies, 
especially the English, had not interfered 
and carried him off to die on St. Helena. 

In this way there grew up in France what 
is called the “Napoleonic legend"— a great 
admiration for Napoleon Bonaparte. In 1840, 
his body was brought back from St. Helena 
and with much pomp and ceremony was in- 
terred in Paris. Visitors to Paris came daily 
crowds to visit the heros tomb, and 
throughout France the peasants, regarding 
him as a kind of demigod who had liberated 
them from feudal serfdom, gave his portrait 
a place of honor in their homes. 

Louis Napoleon profited by all this wor- 
ship of the Napoleonic name. People con- 
trasted the achievements of King Louis Phil- 
ippe with those of Napoleon Bonaparte. They 
began to ask themselves: “Was not France 
happier and more powerful under the Bona- 
parte empire than it is now under the timid 
Citizen King? Perhaps Louis Napoleon, 
whom we have laughed at, is a great man 
too.” Thus it was that people came to have 


in 
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faith in Louis Napoleon because he bore a 
great name. This was why more than 5,000,000 
Frenchmen in 1848 voted for Louis Napoleon 
to be president of the republic. 


Louis Napoleon establishes a virtual 
dictatorship 


Louis Napoleon at once set about to in- 
crease his popularity. He often presided at 
public meetings, and went about making 
speeches—clever speeches designed to con- 
vince the Catholies that he was a friend of 
religion, the business men that he would 
defend property against the socialists, and 
the laborers that he would protect them 
against the rich. 

Louis Napoleon did not get along too well 
with the Legislative Assembly, however. For 
two years, the president and the Assembly 
quarreled over every sort of question. In 
1851, when his term of office was about to 
expire, Louis Napoleon asked the Legisla- 
tive Assembly to revise the constitution, so 
that he might be re-elected to the office of 
president. The Legislative Assembly refused 
to do this. Thus the final issue was: Should 
Louis Napoleon retire to private life, or 
should he be continued in power? On this 
question the great majority of the people 
were on the side of Louis Napoleon. Know- 
ing this very well, Louis Napoleon proceeded 
to carry out a coup d'état. 

This famous event occurred on December 
2, 1851, anniversary of the coronation of 
Napoleon in 1804. As president, Louis Na- 
poleon had the military force in his hands. 


During the early morning hours, the chief 
political leaders were arrested and impris- 
oned. Soldiers were stationed in the legis- 
lative chamber; and in other important points 
in Paris. The telegraph and the post office 
were taken over by the president, 

In the meantime, placards were put up in 
the streets stating that the president had dis- 
solved the Legislative Assembly, and called 
the people to vote on a proposed revision of 
the constitution. The people, he said, were 
the “only sovereign” authority in France, 
and to them he would submit the quarrel 
between himself and the Legislative Assem- 
bly. There was some opposition in Paris, but 
it was easily put down. On December 21, 
the people of France, by a vote of 7,439,216 
to 640,737 approved the acts of the president 
and authorized him to revise the constitu- 
tion. 

The new constitution was modeled some- 
what on the constitution proclaimed by 
Napoleon Bonaparte in 1799. While it ap- 
peared, on the surface, to be democratic, in 
reality it made the president, Louis Napo- 
leon, virtually the dictator of France. So 
little opposition was raised to this consti- 
tution that Louis Napoleon soon asked the 
people to give him the title of emperor. On 
November 21, 1852, the people voted 7,824,- 
189 to 253,145, in favor of transforming the 
republic into a hereditary empire. On De- 
cember 2, 1852, Louis Napoleon was ac- 
cordingly proclaimed Napoleon III, Emperor 
of the French. Thus was the Second Empire 
established in France. 


NAPOLEON III AND FRANCE 


The Empire is a great success—for a time 


The Second Empire lasted nearly 20 years 
—until the Franco-Prussian War of 1870. 
During the first 10 years, there was little 
opposition. After the bloody days of the 
Revolution of 1848, and the weakness of the 
republic, people were more than willing to 
accept a government that seemed to be ef- 
ficient. No one paid much attention to the 


Legislative Assembly, which deliberated in 
secret session and rarely ventured to oppose 
the projects which the emperor laid before 
it. It was much more interesting to watch 
the soldiers in bright red and blue uniforms, 
or to read about the doings of the court 
which imitated that of the first Napoleon. 
The Second Empire was thus a success for 
10 years, partly because Napoleon III made 
it a good show. But that was not the only, 
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Napoleon III and his empress, Eugénie, open the ball in 1865 at the Tuileries. In this palace, 


where Louis XVI and his queen had once been held as royal hostages, 


a brilliant court 


reigned for a short time during the Second Empire. 


or even the chief reason. Napoleon's suc- 
cess was due partly to his own shrewd policy, 
and partly to fortunate circumstances. 

The period from 1850 to 1860 was one of 
prosperity. This may have been the result 
of the discovery of gold in California which 
raised prices by lowering the value of money. 
Whatever the cause, between 1850 and 1860, 
the general level of prices in France, and in 
other countries, too, became а little higher 
every year. 

The rising prices were good for all those 
who had something to sell-farmers and 
manufacturers and shopkeepers—and for 
those who wished to launch new enterprises, 
and for bankers who wished to lend them 
money. The decade was a kind of "boom 
period" Even the laboring class profited, 
because jobs were plentiful and wages not 
so bad. During this time, therefore, the ma- 


jority of the people were generally well con- 
tent. Napoleon’s success was also due in 
part to his shrewd policy of trying to please 
every class or party that might prove trouble- 
some if he neglected it. 


Napoleon Ш tries to please the Catholic 
clergy and the landowners 


One of the powerful parties in France was 
the Bourbon party, whose members still 
thought that Charles X had been wrongfully 


the landowners who were descended from 
old noble families. Napoleon Ш never won 
the support of the old nobles, but by winning 
the support of the clergy he split the party 
in two and so greatly weakened its influence. 

Napoleon did two things especially to 
please the clergy and the Catholics. First of 
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all, he championed Pope Pius IX. In 1849, 
Pius had been deprived of his political power 
and exiled from Rome by Mazzini and his 
followers, who established the short-lived 
Roman Republic. In that same year, while 
_ he was still only president of the French 
Republie, Napoleon III sent troops to Italy 
and helped to overthrow Mazzini's republic. 
It was largely through Napoleon's support 
that for 20 years the Pope was able to main- 
tain his political power in Rome. This sup- 
port of the Pope was very pleasing to French 
Catholics and to the Catholic clergy. 

In the second place, Napoleon III did 
much to increase the influence of the Cath- 
olic church in the schools. Ever since 1789, 
the public schools had been controlled by 
the government, and the Catholics com- 
plained bitterly that they were anti-religious 
—that they taught children to be freethink- 
ers. Napoleon III pleased the clergy and the 
Catholics by causing certain courses in the 
University of Paris which they complained 
of to be discontinued. He also made it easier 
to establish Catholic primary schools, so that 
their number rapidly increased and far more 
children were educated by Catholic priests. 

The old noble families of France were of 
course much less wealthy and powerful than 
they had been before 1789. To increase their 
ownership of land was therefore one of the 
chief ambitions of these families, Napoleon 
III helped them to do this by establishing 
a "Land Bank" which would lend money for 
the purchase of land at low rates of interest. 
Many nobles made use of the bank to enlarge 
their estates, and this policy diminished their 
opposition to the empire. 


Napoleon III tries to please business men 
and laborers 


Napoleon III showed no hostility toward 
business men and bankers who had sup- 
ported the government of Louis Philippe. 
On the contrary, he made a special effort to 
promote the interests of this powerful class. 

In Napoleon's day, locomotives and steam- 
Ships were novelties. Many people could not 
see that they would ever replace wagons and 


sailing ships. But Napoleon III was con- 
vinced that steam and electrici ty would reyo- 
lutionize industry and he was eager to help 
this revolution along. 

The building of railroads, steamships, and 
telegraph lines required a great deal of 
money, more than the ordinary business man 
or banker was willing to risk. To meet this 
difficulty Napoleon III helped set up an in- 
stitution known as the “Commercial Bank.” 
This was not quite like an ordinary bank. 
It was rather a stock company in which peo- 
ple invested their money by buying shares 
which paid dividends. The bank used this 
money to make loans for the promotion of 
great industrial enterprises and public works. 

For six or eight years, the Commercial 
Bank was a tremendous success. People who 
bought shares in 1859, at 500 francs a share, 
were able to sell them in 1855 at 1982 francs 
per share; or if they kept their shares, they 
received that year a dividend of 178 francs 
per share, which was much the same as lend- 
ing money at 35 per cent interest. No doubt 
the institution was a somewhat speculative 
affair, which could not go on forever, but 
for many years the people who doubled their 
money in it were well content with the em- 
pire and the emperor. 

Napoleon III did not forget the laboring 
classes either—peasant farmers and industrial 
workers. He always professed a great inter- 
est in the “social question.” In 1844, he 
wrote a little book called the Abolition of 
Poverty. He said that for the first time in 
history, poverty could be abolished because 
modern science and mechanical inventions 
made it possible to increase the production 
of wealth to the point where everyone could 
have enough. But the poor could never get 
their share through socialism. They could 
get their share only through a government 
strong enough and intelligent enough to 
make proper laws for increasing the produc- 
tion and regulating the distribution of wealth. 

Napoleon III did not really do much for 
the peasants, But then he didn't need to. 
The steadily rising prices made good times 
for them. The laborers in the towns called 
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for more attention than the peasants. For 
-on III built model working- 
He permitted laborers to 
form labor unions for certain purposes. And 
he made a law providing for the settlement 
of wage disputes by impartial judges. 

The most important thing Napoleon III 
did to help the laboring class was to under- 
take a great number of public improvements. 
During his time, much of the old city of Paris 
was virtually rebuilt, All this building 
greatly increased the demand for labor, 


NAPOLEON III 
Napoleon ПІ talks peace but makes war 


In 1851-1852, when Napoleon Ш was es- 
tablishing his power, people inside and out- 
side France were saying, "The empire means 
war.” Napoleon III therefore made a great 
point of denying this. The only conquests 
the empire would make, he said, were the 
conquests of peace. 

But peace or no peace, Napoleon III wished 
to play a part in European affairs if it could 
be done without uniting all the great powers 
against him. The opportunity came in con- 
nection with the “eastern question” —the ques- 
tion of the Ottoman, or Turkish, Empire in 
Europe. , 

Partly in order to please the Catholics in 
France, Napoleon III claimed, on the basis of 
an old treaty, the right of maintaining certain 
places in Jerusalem in behalf of the Roman 
Catholics who made pilgrimages there. The 
sultan of Turkey made some concessions to 
Napoleon III in this matter, whereupon Tsar 
Nicholas of Russia claimed, on the basis of 
another old treaty, the right of protecting 
Greek Catholics throughout the Ottoman 
Empire. 

The sultan, on the advice of France and 
Great Britain, refused to grant this right. The 
tsar then sent Russian troops into the Turk- 
ish provinces of Moldavia and Walachia, 
which are now part of Rumania. When the 
tsar refused to withdraw his troops, the 
Turkish government declared war on Russia 


tended to increase wages, and thereby helped 
to keep the workingmen of Paris contented. 
Incidentally, of course, widening the streets 
made it less easy to build barricades, in case 
the laboring class felt disposed to begin an- 
other revolution. 

Thus, by a combination of favorable cir- 
cumstances and shrewd measures, Napoleon 
III established his empire on a firm founda- 
tion between 1852 and 1860. He managed 
also to become a most influential person 
in international affairs. 


AND EUROPE 


in 1853. Great Britain and France then sent 
their fleets into the Black Sea and shortly 
after also declared war on Russia. Thus be- 
gan the Crimean War, in which Tsar Nicho- 
las found himself fighting three powers— 
Turkey, France, and Great Britain. 

The tsar had not counted on so many ene- 
mies. He had not supposed that France 
would go to war over the Turkish question, 
in which it had no real interest. To make 
matters worse, Austria threatened to join the 
allies unless the Russian troops were with- 
drawn from the Turkish provinces. After a 
confused and indecisive campaign, the tsar 
accordingly withdrew his troops from Mol- 
davia and Walachia. The cause of the war 
was thus removed, and the war itself seem- 
ingly at an end. 

But Great Britain and France were not yet 
satisfied. Although the British ministry was 
divided on the question, the war spirit was 
strong among the people, who demanded 
that the ambitious tsar should be taught a 
lesson. For his part, Napoleon TII had not as 
yet won any glory for himself or gained any 
prestige for France out of the war. 

Great Britain and France therefore de- 
cided to make a conquest of Sevastopol, the 

reat Russian naval base on the north shore 
of the Black Sea, in the region of Crimea. 
This would deprive Russia of its chief foot- 
hold on the Black Sea, and of the naval base 
which was essential for amy future attack 


upon Constantinople. 


ж 
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Courtesy British Museum, London 


The suffering of British soldiers in the Cri- 
mean War moved Florence Nightingale to 


offer her services as nurse, Her reports 
brought about hospital reforms which had 
long been badly needed. 


The undertaking proved far more difficult 
than either France or Great Britain had ex- 
pected. The British and French fleets were 
unable to enter the port of Sevastopol be- 
cause the Russians had sunk battleships in 
the harbor, It was, therefore, necessary to 
send armies inland to take the city from 
behind. For 11 months, the city was be- 
sieged; but at last, in September, 1855, after 
a murderous assault, it was taken. To win 
this little war required the sacrifice of more 
than half a million men, a great number of 
whom died from sickness brought on by in- 
fected food and inadequate medical facilities. 
At the close of the war, an international peace 
congress was assembled at Paris, 


Napoleon III gains his longed-for glory 


The Congress of Paris was composed of 
representatives from all the countries which 
had taken part in the war, and of some, such 
as Austria, which had taken no part. The 
principal provisions of the treaties of the 
Congress of Paris of 1856 were: 


1. The Black Sea was declared to be “neu- 
tralized"—that is, no country was to be per- 
mitted in future to send war vessels into it, 
or maintain forts or arsenals on its shores, 
Every country was to be free to send its mer- 
chant vessels into it. Russia promised not 
to fortify Sevastapol again. 

2. The Danube River was declared to be 
freely open to navigation by ships of all 
countries. 

8. The provinces of Moldavia and Wala- 
chia were declared to be free to govern 
themselves, but bound to recognize the au- 
thority of the Sultan of Turkey. 

4, The Ottoman Empire was admitted to 
the "European Concert”—that is, the Turkish 
government was recognized as possessing 
equal rights and obligations with the other 
European powers. 

The Crimean War and the Congress of 
Paris conferred great "glory" on Napoleon III. 
For a month, many distinguished statesmen 
and diplomats were gathered at Paris and 
were welcomed and entertained by Napoleon 
III, who presided at the sessions of the con- 
gress. Napoleon III felt that he was now the 
big man of Europe who could, like the first 
Napoleon, safely meddle in European affairs 
for the benefit of all peoples and the greater 
glory of France. : 

At this time, the sentiment of nationalism 
was becoming strong in Italy, Germany, and 
Poland; and Napoleon III talked a good deal 
about the right of all nations to political inde- 
pendence, But the country in whose affairs 
he could meddle with the best chance of in- 
creasing the power of France was Italy. So 
he proceeded to do so. | 

Napoleon's intervention їп Italian affairs 
was the beginning of a series of closely Де: 
lated wars and political changes which D 
curred between 1859 and 1875. The genera 
result of these events was the creation of Pe 
Kingdom of Italy, the German Empire, an 
the Third French Republic. 


The summary chart for this unit (pages 496-497) includes important scientific discove bn 
and inventions which were made during this period. They are discussed in the text in Unit 15. 
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USING WHAT YOU HAVE LEARNED 


1. What is the Napoleonic Legend? Explain 
Louis Napoleon's popularity with the French. 
By what devices did he gain control of the 
government? 


2. How did the prosperity of the 1850's con- 
tribute to the success of the Second Empire? 


3, Can you tell why Napoleon П sponsored: 
(a) the destruction of the Roman Republic, (b) 
Land Banks ,(c) the Commercial Bank, (d) the 
discontinuance of some courses at the Univer- 
sity of Paris, (e) the rebuilding of Paris, (f) 
the establishment of Catholic primary schools, 
(g) model workingmen's cottages? 


4, In what ways did the Congress of Paris con- 
fer “glory” on Napoleon III? What were the 
major terms of the treaties it drew up? 


5, Who was Orsini? What was Napoleon IPs 
interest in Italian independence? What is the 
sentiment of nationalism? 


6, Louis Napoleon reportedly said, “I believe 
that from time to time there are created men 
whom I will call providential, in whose hands 
the destinies of their country are placed. I 
believe myself to be one of those men.” Do 
you think he was right? Explain. 


7, As a citizen of France between 1848 and 
1852, would you have voted: (a) for Louis Na- 
poleon as president, (b) to authorize him to 
revise the constitution after his coup d'etat, (c) 
to make him emperor? Give reasons. 


8, Is the fact that Napoleon III tried to please 
the Catholic clergy, great landowners, business 
men, and laborers to his credit? Explain. Which 
of his actions to please these groups would you 
approve? Disapprove? Why? Ч 


9, Many people oppose war when there isnt 
any. They think rightly that war is a useless 
waste of life and property, yet when circum- 
stances are favorable to war, most people rush 
eagerly into it, Do you agree with this state- 
ment? Was Napoleon II more to blame for the 
Crimean War than anyone else? Give your rea- 
sons for each answer. 


10. In 1853 Russia wanted Constantinople, and 
was foiled hy France, Britain, and Turkey. A 
century later Russia still wants Constantinople 
and the same three nations should fight, if need 
be, to curb Moscow’s drive for more and more 
territory, What is your opinion? 


11. Select what you consider the 10 major 
events in France between 1849 and 1856, such 
as the coup d'etat of 1851, the vote of Dec. 
20, 1851, etc. Then write a series of news- 
paper headlines, describing each event as com- 
pletely as possible in a few words. 


12, Using red and black ink, draw up a “Bal- 
ance Sheet” of Napoleon III's activities between 
1850 and 1860. The assets are those activities 
you approve and the liabilities those you think 
detrimental. Read your sheet aloud for criticism. 


13. You are the editor of the London Times 
when Napoleon III is proclaimed Emperor. 
Write an editorial attempting to prove that “Na- 
pr the Little” lacks originality and can but 
ollow the footsteps of his uncle, “Napoleon the 
Great.” Read your editorial to the class. 


14, Make an oral report on one of the following 
topics: (a) The Seige of Sevastopol, (b) The 
Birth of Romania, (c) Florence Nightingale, 
(d) The Congress of Paris, (e) Orsini—Italian 
Patriot, (f) Napoleon III and Pope Pius IX. 


READINGS FOR UNIT 11 


Interesting supplementary material is in James 
Harvey Robinson and C. A. Beard, Readings in 
Modern European History, Vol. IL, Chapters 17, 
19, and 20, and Cheyney, Readings in English 
History, particularly pp. 644-646, 663-690, 702- 
715. 

Carlton J. H. Hayes, A Political and Cultural 
History of Modern Europe, Vol. I, Chapter 14, 
and Vol. II, Chapters 16-17, contain an 
authoritative account of the events of the period. 
T. Walter Wallbank and Alastair M. Taylor, 
Civilization—Past and Present, Vol. II, Chapter 
7, will also be of value. 

H. W. Van Loon, The Story of Mankind, 
Chapters 55-56, and The Arts, Chapters 49-60, 
are well worth consulting. For the American 
scene, Harold Faulkner and Tyler Kepner, 
‘America, Its History and People, Chapters 7-11 
and 31-32, will be useful, as will Mary W. Wil- 
liams, The People and Politics of Latin America, 
Chapters 13-15, and the first parts of most of the 
remaining chapters. Developments in Russia 
before and after the Crimean War are described 
in Bernard Pares, A History of Russia, Chapters 
18-19.. The World Book Encyclopedia and 
Compton's Pictured Encyclopedia are always de- 
pendable sources of information on people and 


events. 
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USE OF 
NATURAL 
RESOURCES 


USE OF 
TOOLS 
AND POWER 


INCREASE 
OF 
KNOWLEDGE 


In spite of the French Revolution and the 
Napoleonic wars, the autocratic govern- 
ments of most European countries seemed 
more firmly established than ever. Liberal 
revolutions failed in 1830 and 1848. In Eng- 


DEVELOPMENT 
OF 
GOVERNMENT 


The belief grew that society should be 
ORGANIZATION reorganized to secure fundamental human 
OF „tights for everyone. Noble birth became 
SOCIETY less important; the middle classes contin- 
ued to grow in power and prestige. But little 


As the Industrial Revolution progressed, 
many changes took place in ways of doing 
business, especially in England. The devel- 
opment of the factory system and the build- 
ing of railroads called for great amounts of 


WAYS OF 
DOING 
BUSINESS 


DEVELOPMENT The enormous progress of scientists in 
OF RELIGION adding to man’s knowledge of the universe 
AND greatly influenced many philosophers, The 
PHILOSOPHY German Idealists attempted to prove, by 
logic, that the universe is an expression of 


SELF- 
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THE ARTS ` 496 


The Industrial Revolution in England 
tremendously increased the demand for 
coal, iron and cotton. Improved techniques 
stepped up production of coal, while new 
methods of refining multiplied the uses of 


The steam engine became the chief 
source of power for industry, Meanwhile, 
the flood of new machines and inventions 
continued. The electric dynamo and motor 
made possible the harnessing of a new 


Significant advances took place in nearly 


all branches of science, especially in elec- 
tricity, chemistry, and physics. John Dalton 
formulated his theory of atoms, Improved 


telescopes added to men’s knowledge of the 


capital, This money was often obtained by 
selling shares to the public. Thus, the corpo- 
ration became the basic form of business 
organization, replacing individual owner- 


ship and partnership. 
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iron. The cotton gin revolutionized agricul- 
ture in the southern United States, which 
became England's chief source of cotton. 
New scientific methods of soil preparation 
continued to spread. 


Em — 
source of energy for useful work. The appli- 
cation of steam power to railroads began an 
era of mass transportation. And the elec- 
tric telegraph provided a means of rapid 


communication. 


universe. The microscope made possible 
modem biology. Anaesthetics were intro- 
duced in surgical operations, and smallpox 
was conquered by vaccination. 


land and the United States, government be- 
came more democratic, but in most of Latin 
America the absolute rule of Spain was re- 
aced by republics soon controlled by 


was done to secure equal rights for the 
working classes. Progress in Latin America 
was hindered by lack of a strong middle 
class, and by bitter hostility between Cre- 
oles and natives, { 


the mind of man. English philosophers were 
interested in practical behavior. They held 
that society should attempt to create the 
greatest good for the greatest number. 


became atremendously moving form of ex- 

Wire in the hands of Beethoven, Verdi, 

\ ee New ideas of liberty and freedom 
choed in all the arts. 


DEMOCRACY APPEARS 
TRIUMPHANT IN MUCH 
WESTERN CIVILIZATION 


UNIT MAP 12 
THE WORLD ABOUT 1875 
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In this, as in the preceding Unit Map, the world picture is 
one of an increasingly dominant Western Civilization, extend- 
ing its control or influence over the older civilizations of the 
world. By 1875, democracy appeared well on the way to be- я 
coming the typical form of government in the West. The Ea 
advantages of this and other aspects of Western culture, how- Nc ` 
ever, were not always appreciated by the peoples of other 
lands, who much preferred to continue their ancient Ways 4 
without interference by the giant new civilization which was 
encircling the earth. 
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1850 —1875 


How Man Progressed in Building the Western World 


Between 1850 and 1875, the Western world 
changed once again. Youths who came to 
manhood in 1875 could scarcely recognize 
the Europe of their childhood, New king- 
doms had arisen, new men had come to 
power, new combinations of nations seemed 
to control the destinies of the Continent. 

Count Cavour, brilliant and determined, 
transformed “a geographical expression” into 
а united Italy. The proud house of Bonaparte 
became a tarnished legend. Louis Napoleon, 
who resembled his famous uncle only in 
name, lost an empire and spun out his de- 
clining years in vain recollection. Prince Bis- 
marck, man of iron and genius, forged an 
empire out of petty and feuding states. Aided 
by the weakness of his neighbors, he created 
the German nation. 

Life was crowded with dramatic events 
during this quarter century. The capitals of 
Europe were filled with diplomats, trading 
promises and crowns, making bargains and 
withdrawing them. Crises followed upon 
rumors, and wars followed upon wars. The 
rise and fall of emperors, the making and 
unmaking of kings filled the news and sup- 
plied conversation. for drawing rooms in 
Paris, London, Madrid, and Berlin. Distin- 
guished officials in dashing uniforms met in 


landscaped gardens, in mirrored halls, in the 
council chambers of royal palaces. Other 
men, meanwhile, died on half a hundred 
battlefields. 

Yet the old order was silently passing. 
While Louis Napoleon dreamed of conquest, 
the Reform Bill of 1867, expanding the elec- 
torate, became English law. Bismarck, crush- 
ing Denmark and scheming to expel Austria 
from Germany, read in his newspaper of the 
American War Between the States. The war 
between North and South preserved the 
American Union. And the preservation of the 
United States vindicated the American demo- 
cratic experiment, still the object of ridicule 
and doubt among European aristocrats. 
Moreover, as a result of the war, slavery 
in the United States was abolished, and an- 
other victory for the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence was recorded. On the ruins of the 
Napoleonic empire, the foundations of the 
third French Republic were laid, while in 
the British dominions across the seas large 
strides in the direction of self-government 
were taken. 

The constant struggle between the past 
and the future continued. If, in this period, 
the battle was not yet won, there were signs 
that ultimately it would be. 


1. New Governments for Italy, Germany, and France 


Ske 
SARDINIA UNITES ITALY BY LOSING A WAR 


For centuries, Italy had been divided into 
many small states, and largely dominated by 
foreign countries. In 1815, the chief divisions 
were: Lombardy-Venetia, which was a prov- 
ince of the Austrian Empire; the Kingdom of 
Sardinia; the duchies of Modena and Parma; 
the Grand Duchy of Tuscany; the Papal 
States; and the Kingdom of Naples and Sicily. 
In none of these, except Sardinia after 1849, 
did the people have any share in the govern- 
ment; and in all of them, except in Sardinia, 
the governments were maintained against the 
wishes of the people, largely through the in- 
fluence of Austria. 

After 1815, the majority of the Italian 
people became more and more dissatisfied 
with this situation. They wanted to be free 
from Austrian domination, to be united under 
one Italian government, and to have some 
share in the control of that government. No 
one had done so much to inspire the Italian 
people with the desire for freedom as Maz- 
zini (p. 485). But after the collapse of the 
revolution of 1848, Italian patriots had less 
faith in Mazzini, and were inclined to think 
they would do better by following the lead of 
Victor Emmanuel 11, king of Sardinia. One 
reason for this was the fact that Victor 
Emmanuel’s prime minister, Count Camillo 
Cavour, passionately desired to win national 
independence and unity for Italy. Even more 
important, he had a practical plan for doing so. 


Cavour plans to unite his country 


No two men of the same nation could well 
differ more than Cavour and Mazzini, Maz- 
zini was an orator, poet, and political phi- 
losopher. His writings dealt with general 
ideas and the philosophy of government and 
human rights; his speeches were moving ap- 
peals addressed to the emotions of men. He 
believed that Italian freedom could be won 
only by the people themselves, by means of 


popular revolutions which would destroy the 
existing governments and establish a demo- 
cratic republic in their stead. 

Cavour was the opposite of Mazzini in all 
this, Essentially a man of affairs rather than 
of ideas, Cavour counseled men to make the 
most of the actual world. Mazzini endeavored 
to lift them to the level of a better one. 

Cavours plan for the unification of Italy 
was therefore far more practical than Maz- 
zinis. He believed that Italian unity must be 
achieved under the direction of the Kingdom 
of Sardinia, supported by the rest of Italy and 
aided by some foreign power, such as France. 
Briefly, therefore, Cavour’s plan was: first, to 
make war on Austria and drive her out of 
Italy; and second, to unite all of Italy under a 
constitutional monarchy, with Victor Em- 
manuel as its king. 

Careful preparations had to be made be- 
fore Sardinia could wage war against Austria 
with any hope of success. Having won the 
support of most Italians by giving Sardinia 
a model constitutional government, Cavour 
made a bargain with Napoleon III for mili- 
tary aid in case of war with Austria. And 
Cavour hoped that once war was declared 
the people of the other Italian states would 
revolt and join Sardinia. In Sardinia itself he 
had built up a well-equipped and well-trained 
army of 50,000 men. 

With his preparations complete, Cavour 
finally managed to trick Austria into declar- 
ing war in the spring of 1859. On June 4, 
1859, the united French and Sardinian forces 
met the Austrians and defeated them in the 
Battle of Magenta. This victory enabled the 
allies to take possession of the city of Milan, 
capital of Lombardy. Although driven from 
Milan, the Austrians resumed the offensive. 
The Austrian army and that of the French 
and Italian allies met at Solferino, near the 
frontier of Venetia on June 24. 
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Count Cavour receiving secret agents ín his 
study. Worn out with years of labor, he died 
at the age of 51, His last words were, "Italy 
is made—all is safe." 


The Battle of Solferino was one of the 
most extensive and deadly conflicts known 
up to that time. On a battle front of 12 miles, 
some 260,000 men were engaged. When night 
came on, the Austrian casualties amounted 
to 22,000 men killed or wounded, and the 
Franco-Sardinian casualties to 17,000. The 
battle was a victory for the allies, but not a 
decisive one. The Austrians retired in good 
Order, withdrawing into four powerful 
fortresses which guarded the entrance to 
Venetia. 


Napoleon III deserts Cavour 


Napoleon III refused to fight any more. He 
was a humane man, and the ghastly slaughter 
of that day sickened him. Besides, Venetia 
could not be taken until the Austrians were 
dislodged from their fortified positions. And 
the Germans, alarmed at his march through 
Italy, were mobilizing against him. Mean- 
time, things were not going as Napoleon 
wished in Italy itself, After the Battle of 
Magenta, the people of Modena, Parma, and 


Tuscany rose in rebellion and sent their rul- 
ers into exile. In Romagna, one of the Papal 
States, the people renounced the government 
of the pope and sent his representative back 
to Rome. The people of all northern Italy 
were ready to carry out Cavour's plan—ready 
to unite with Sardinia for the formation of a 
united Italy. 

Napoleon did not like all this. He did not 
want Italy to be united in a single strong 
state. He preferred a weak confederation of 
little states under French influence. Above 
all, he did not want the pope to lose his 
political power. Napoleon had won the sup- 
port of the Catholics in France by supporting 
the pope, and French troops were at that 
moment in Rome bolstering up the feeble 
papal government. But the war with Austria 
had started popular revolutions which threat- 
ened to destroy the political power of the 

ope. 
Е For all of these reasons Napoleon decided 
to get out of the war while he could do so 
with some credit. He therefore made a sepa- 
rate peace with Austria and took his army 
back to France. 


The Italians create the Kingdom of Italy 


Since Napoleon had withdrawn, Victor 
Emmanuel had to give up the war with Aus- 
tria, before he had accomplished all he had 
set out to do. Half of the job was done, E 
ever. The people of the states which E 
been freed from Austrian control were aske 
to vote on how they wished to be бе 
The people of Nice and Savoy voted to be 
annexed to France; and the people of Parma, 
Modena, Tuscany, and Romagna voted to be 
annexed to Sardinia. The outcome of o 
votes was in accordance with decisions al- 
ready reached between the goveram ea a 
France and Sardinia. Nice and Savoy E 
been offered to Napoleon III as a e m 
his help in the war against Austria. An ud 
insisted on claiming them, although he ^ 
abandoned his Italian allies. 

The first parliament of the enlarged v5 
dinia met in April, 1860. It represente id 
of Italy except Venetia, the Papal States, ü 
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the .Kingdom of Naples. Victor Emmanuel 
was now king over 11,000,000 instead of 
5,000,000 Italians. This was the first stage 
in the formation of the Kingdom of Italy. The 
second was the union of Naples with Sardinia. 

Italians honor three men as the founders of 
the Kingdom of Italy—Mazzini, Cavour, and 
Garibaldi. Mazzini was the prophet, preach- 
ing the gospel of freedom. Cavour was the 
statesman, devising a practical program. 
Garibaldi was the picturesque military ad- 
venturer, leading his followers to victory. 

In 1859, Garibaldi led a company of volun- 
teers in the war against Austria. When that 
war was ended, he turned his eyes to Naples 
and Sicily, where the people were in revolt 
against their king, Francis П. To aid them, 
Garibaldi collected some 1100 adventurers, 
and provided them with arms. With this tiny 
force, Garibaldi set sail from Genoa in two 
small steamers to overthrow the government 
of Francis IL, which was supported by an 
army of more than 100,000 men. The enter- 
prise seemed foolhardy. But Garibaldi suc- 
ceeded, because neither the people nor the 
soldiers of Francis II were loyal to their king. 
After a few weeks of desperate fighting, 


The renowned. Italian composer Giuseppe 
Verdi (1813-1901). By chance the letters of 
his name stood for Victor Emmanuel, Rex 
d'talia, The people's cries, “Verdi, Verdi!” 
expressed their enthusiasm for both com- 


poser and king, 
Bettmann Archive 
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Then he 


Garibaldi was master of Sicily. 
crossed to the mainland, where he was hailed 
as the liberator of eleven millions of people, 
who quickly voted to join Sardinia. 

'The population of this enlarged kingdom 
was about 99,000,000—апа the territory over 
which Victor Emmanuel ruled included all 
of Italy except Venetia and a portion of the 
Papal States surrounding Rome. On March 
17, 1861, the name of "Kingdom of Sardinia" 
was changed to *Kingdom of Italy," and 
Victor Emmanuel was proclaimed King of 
Italy. Parliament declared that the capital 
of the kingdom should be moved from Turin 
to Rome, provided the consent of Napoleon 
and the pope could be obtained. Cavours 
work was done. 
but not quite finished, 
since neither Venetia nor all of the Papal 
States were yet a part of it. But Venetia be- 
came a part of Italy in 1866, as a result of the 
Austro-Prussian War, (р. 507) and the Papal 
States became a part of it in 1870, as a result 
of the Franco-Prussian War. 
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BISMARCK USES BLOOD AND IRON TO FORGE 


A UNITED 


The rivalry between Austria and Prussia 


From 1740, when Frederick II became 
King of Prussia, to 1871, when the German 
Empire was founded, Austria and Prussia 
struggled with each other for the domination 
of Germany. Frederick II, known as Freder- 
ick the Great, inherited from his father, Fred- 
erick William I, enlarged territories, an effi- 
cient government, and an excellent army of 
about 80,000 men. 

In the very year that Frederick II became 
king, he had an excellent opportunity to 
attack Austria and increase his territories at 
her expense. Empress Maria Theresa had 
succeeded her father as ruler of Austria. 
However, the Elector of Bavaria, who was a 
distant relative of Maria Theresa's father, 
disputed her right to the throne of Austria 
and claimed it for himself. 

Frederick II took advantage of this dispute 
to invade the rich Austrian province of Silesia 
without warning and to add it to his own ter- 
ritories. Prussia, France, Spain, and Sardinia 
then joined Bavaria in attacking Austria in 
order to take what territory they could get. 
Austria found an ally in England, which was 
already at war with Spain because of certain 
quarrels over trade in the Spanish colonies. 
The ensuing war, called the War of the Aus- 
trian Succession, lasted from 1740 to 1748, In 
the end, Maria Theresa had to give up Silesia 
to Frederick, Parma to Spain, and part of 
Lombardy to Sardinia. 

The rivalry between Austria and Prussia 
continued, and Maria Theresa was deter- 
mined to regain Silesia. In 1756, the two 
countries entered on the Seven Years’ War. 
At that time, France and England had al- 
ready been at war for two years over the 
control of the Ohio Valley in America. This 
war was fought, as Voltaire said, “in the four 
quarters of the globe"—in the East and West 
Indies, on the sea, in North America (where 
it was known as the French and Indian War) 
and in Europe. England obtained Prussia as 
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an ally, and France accordingly obtained her 
old enemy, Austria, as an ally. Russia joined 
France and Austria against England and 
Prussia, and so did Bavaria, Saxony, and 
some other small German states. 

England's interest in the war centered on 
her colonial rivalry with France, and she suc- 
ceeded in gaining for herself most of the 
French possessions in India and in the New 
World (p. 351). Prussia had little military 
support from England on the continent. This 
time, Frederick II was not à member of a 
combination of aggressive states intent on 
dividing a neighbor's territory among them- 
selves. Instead, he was himself surrounded 
by enemies intent on dividing Prussia. 

It took all Frederick's military genius—and 
the support of large sums of money from the 
British government—to prevent Prussia from 
being destroyed. Fortunately for him, his 
enemy, Tsarina Elizabeth of Russia died in 
1762 and her successor, Peter ПІ, believing 
that the real enemy of Russia was Austria, 
switched sides and sent an army to support 
Frederick. From that time on, Frederick had 
no difficulty in defending Prussia or even In 
keeping the disputed province of Silesia. 
Prussia, instead of being destroyed, became 
one of the great European powers. 


Bismarck plans to unite Germany 


In 1815, the conflict between Prussia and 
Austria was still not resolved. Germany con- 
sisted of 38 states loosely united in the Ger- 
man Confederation. The Confederation was, 
however, so weak that the various states were 
virtually independent. By far the largest and 
most powerful states were still the Austrian 
Empire, which included more non-Germans 
than Germans, and the Kingdom of Prussia. 

After 1815, there developed in Germany; as 
in Italy, a movement in favor of uniting all o 
the states in a single government or federa- 
tion. To create such a federation, representa- 
tives from all Germany met at Frankfort in 
1848. But the Frankfort Assembly could not 
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agree on the question of whether the Austrian 
Empire with its non-German subjects should 
be included in the new federation or not. 

For this reason, the effort to create a strong 
German state, with Austria excluded, failed 
in 1848. But a few years later (1862-1870), 
the German Empire, with Austria excluded, 
was in fact created. This result was not 
achieved by uprisings of the people against 
their governments, but by the government of 
Prussia, and by means of diplomacy and war. 
And just as Count Cavour, the prime minister 


KINGDOM OF PRUSSIA 
BEFORE 1866 
ADDED TO PRUSSIA 
IN 1866 

amn EXTENT OF GERMAN 
EMPIRE IN 1871 


of Sardinia, was largely responsible for creat- 
ing the Kingdom of Italy, so Prince Otto von 
Bismarck, the prime minister of Prussia, was 
largely responsible for the creation of the 
German Empire. 

Bismarck and Cavour differed in their po- 
litical ideas. Cavour believed that the people 
could govern themselves better than a king 
could do it for them. Bismarck believed that 
any government controlled by the people was 
already “on the toboggan slide" toward 
socialism and bound for anarchy and ruin. 

Bismarck was a Prussian noble, loyal to the 
Prussian king. He believed that the Prussian 
government before the Revolution of 1848 
was about as good as a government could be. 
He was strongly opposed to the Revolution of 
1848, and even to the constitution which King 
Frederick William IV granted to Prussia in 
1850—a constitution which provided for a 
three-class voting system that gave the aris- 
tocracy and the very wealthy by far the great- 
est influence in the government. But Bismarck 
was strongly in favor of the unification of 
Germany, and he believed that this could be 
accomplished only by the military strength 
of Prussia. "The great events of our day,” 
he said, “will not be decided by speeches and 
resolutions of majorities .. - but by blood and 
iron.” When Bismarck became prime minis- 
ter to the king of Prussia, King William I, in 
1862, he set about the great task of his life, 
which he said was “the unification of Ger- 
many under Prussian leadership.” 

Bismarck’s plan for the unification of Ger- 
many was a simple one, although difficult to 
carry out. The plan was: (1) to make the 


Prussian army the best in Europe; (2) to 
make war on Austria and exclude her from 
the German Confederation; (8) to enlarge 
Prussia by annexing a good part of northern 
Germany; and (4) to unite the remaining 
German states, except Austria, in a federal 
union so constructed that it could be dom- 
inated by Prussia. 


The Prussian army defeats Austria 


Bismarcks first step was to enlarge the 
Prussian army and to make it more efficient in 
organization, training, and equipment. For 
example, the army was equipped with a new 

e of gun, the “needle gun,” or breech- 
loader, which could be loaded more quickly 
than the old type, and thus was far more 
effective. Within a few years, the Prussian 
army was the most efficient army in Europe. 

Bismarcks next objective was to bring 
about a war with Austria. King William was 
an honest man and would not approve of a 
war of aggression. In the art of diplomacy 


Bismarck was а past master, but it required . 


all of his art to make it appear that Austria 
was the aggressor. Fortunately for him, the 
*Schleswig-Holstein question" created a situ- 
ation which enabled him to do this. 
Schleswig and Holstein were two provinces 
making up the southern part of the Danish 
peninsula. In 1864, as the result of a small 
war with Denmark, they were ceded to Prus- 
sia and Austria, to be governed jointly. Bis- 
marck knew that with such an arrangement 
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it would be easy-to bring about a quarrel with 
Austria over the affairs of the two provinces, 
Events worked out as he had planned, and he 
was able to convince King William I that 
Austria was the aggressor. And so, in 1866, 
came the Austro-Prussian War, sometimes 
called the Seven Weeks’ War. 

In this war, Austria was supported by all 
of the other important German states. The 
people of these states favored Austria partly 
because many of them were, like the Aus- 
trians, Catholics, and partly because they 
suspected Bismarck’s intentions. The Austro- 
Prussian War was therefore a German civil 
war. Its object was to decide not whether 
Germany should be united, but whether Aus- 
‘tria should be excluded from a united Ger- 
many. Italy, hoping to get Venetia, should 
Austria be defeated, sided with Prussia. 

The war began in June, 1866, and was over 
almost before/it was well under way, In a 
series of swift campaigns, the Prussian army 
smashed the forces of Austria and the south 
German states. Within six weeks, all Ger- 
many appeared to be at the mercy of Prussia, 


What is the explanation of this astounding 
victory? ! 


The vigorous nationalism of 
Bismarck's Germany is re. 
flected in the heroic operas 
of Richard Wagner, Wag- 
ner, who lived at the same 
time as the Italian Verdi 
(p. 503), set to music the 
stories of the mythological 
German warrior-heroes, To 
do this he created a new 
type of opera—the Music 
Drama. 


This painting shows Wag- 
ner at home with some of 
his friends, including the 
composer Liszt (the second 
from the right). 


Bettmann Archive 


The victory was due chiefly to one of the 
world’s great strategists and generals, Hel- 
muth von Moltke, Long before the war 
with Austria, every movement of the Prussian 
armies was calculated, every emergency fore- 
seen and provided for. The European world, 
unaware of these advantages, was astounded 
at the swiftness of the Prussian victory. 

Statesmen were also astonished at Bis- 
marck's moderation in victory. Having won 
the war, he wished to let Austria off as easily 
as possible. The treaty negotiated between 
Prussia and Austria in 1866 is called the 
Peace of Prague. Its principal terms ee 
(1) that Austria should pay a small sum 0 
money to Prussia; (2) that the old German 
Confederation should be dissolved, and that 
Prussia should have a free hand to organize à 
new confederation in North Germany; (3) 
that neither Austria nor the South German 
states should be included in the new North 
German Confederation. 

Thus, the long rivalry of Austria and E 
sia for the control of Germany was enn 
Austria was no longer a German power, i 
Bismarck had his opportunity to "unify Ger- 
many under Prussian leadership." 
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One result of the Austro-Prussian War was 
that the Austrians ceded the province of 
Venetia to the Kingdom of Italy. But the 
principal results were two: (1) the forma- 
tion of the North German Confederation 
with Prussia as the leading power; and (2) 
the reorganization of the Austrian Empire 
into the Austro-Hungarian monarchy. 


Bismarck unifies northern Germany 


Bismarck’s first step in forming the North 
German Confederation was to enlarge Prus- 
sia. This was done by annexing Schleswig 
and Holstein, Hanover, Hesse-Cassel, Nassau, 
and the city of Frankfort. The people living 
in these places did not wish them to be an- 
nexed to Prussia, but they were not consulted. 

Bismarck annexed Schleswig and Holstein 
in order to give Prussia their excellent ports 
on the North Sea and the Baltic. Hanover, 
Hesse-Cassel, and Nassau were annexed be- 
cause they lay between the Prussian territory 
on the Rhine and the Prussian territory east 
of the Elbe River. Annexing them filled in 
the gap and gave Prussia a continuous terri- 
tory from the frontier of France to the fron- 
tier of Russia. Prussia became not only the 
largest state in Germany but larger than all 
the others combined. After 1866, Prussia 
possessed two-thirds of the population and 
two-thirds of the territory of Germany. 

With Prussia thus enlarged, Bismarck pro- 
ceeded to form the North German Confeder- 
ation. Unlike the federations of Switzerland 
and the United States, the North German 
Confederation was the union of one very 
large state with 21 small states. The Consti- 
tution of the North German Confederation 
went into effect in July, 1867. It was Bis- 
marck’s device for achieving the “unification 
of Germany under Prussian leadership.” With 
some slight changes after the Franco-Prussian 
War in 1871, this constitution remained in 
force until 1918. 

The constitution recognized the leading 
position of Prussia by making the king of 
Prussia president (after 1871, emperor) of the 
confederation. It recognized the various states 
by creating an upper legislative chamber com- 


posed of deputies appointed by the rulers of 
the various states. This body was called the 
Bundesrat. And finally, it recognized the 
desire of the people for a voice in their gov- 
ernment by creating a lower chamber, or 
Reichstag, composed of deputies elected by a 
democratic process of voting. Thus, in form, 
the North German Confederation was a union 
of independent and equal states for certain 
common objects. But in fact the confedera- 
tion placed the real control of affairs in the 
hands of the Prussian king and his ministers. 

The King of Prussia was president of the 
confederation and commanded its armies. He 
controlled foreign affairs and made treaties. 
And he practically controlled the Bundesrat 
through his influence with the other German 
rulers who appointed its members. Thus, 
since no laws could be passed without the 
consent of the Bundesrat, no laws could 
really be passed without the consent of the 
King of Prussia. 

The Reichstag was not controlled by the 
King of Prussia, it was elected by the people. 
But the Reichstag had no control over the 
president or his ministers. It did not initiate 
laws of its own, but only discussed those 
presented to it by the president and his min- 
isters. Its only real power was that it could 
reject such proposed laws. This was some- 
thing, but not much, for the number of parties 
in the Reichstag was such that the king and 
his ministers could almost always get a ma- 
jority for the laws they wanted passed. 

Thus, the first stage in the unification of 
Germany was accomplished. The old German 
Confederation was now divided into three 
parts: (1) Austria; (2) the North German 
Confederation; (3) the independent South 
German states. The unification of Germany 
was completed after the Franco-Prussian 
War, when the South German states were 
united with the North German Confederation 
to form the German Empire. 


The Austrian Empire splits in two 


The Austrian Empire in the early nine- 
teenth century was a curious kind of state. 
The emperor ruled directly the Germans of 
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Austria, the Italians of Venetia and Lom- 
bardy, the Czechs of Bohemia, the Magyars 
of Hungary, the Poles of Galicia, and the 
Serbo-Croats of Croatia, besides many other 
groups of Slavic people. In addition, he had 
exercised a dominating influence throughout 
Italy and Germany. But the Italian war and 
the founding of the Kingdom of Italy in 1861 
destroyed Emperor Francis Joseph's influence 
in Italy; and the Prussian war and the found- 
ing of the North German Confederation in 
1867 destroyed his power in Germany. Ex- 
cluded from both Italy and Germany, the 
emperor found his power within his own 
country beginning to crumble also. He had 
to make what terms he could with his own 
dissatisfied subjects. 

Finding it impossible to work out a consti- 
tution that would please all of his subjects, 
the emperor decided to satisfy as well as 
possible the two most powerful national 
groups and let the others get on as best they 
could. The two most powerful groups were 
the Germans of Austria and the Magyars of 
Hungary. They were the largest groups 

_ Within the empire and they occupied the 
strongest position geographically, being in 
the center along the Danube River. Francis 
Joseph therefore allowed the Germans and 
the Magyars to devise a form of government 
that would satisfy them. 

The constitution on which the Germans 
and Magyars finally agreed, in 1867, trans- 
formed the Austrian Empire into the dual 
monarchy of Austria-Hungary, It divided the 
empire into two practically independent 


states—Austria and Hungary. Under the Hun- 
garian government was all the eastern part 
of the empire except Galicia. The govern- 
ment of Hungary was placed in the hands of 
a cabinet of ministers responsible to a parlia- 
ment elected by the people, but elected in 
such a way that the Magyars had virtually 
complete control of it. Thus, the eastern part 
of the empire was turned over to the Mag- 
yars, who governed not only themselves but 
also the various Slavic groups within the 
Kingdom of Hungary. The capital of Hun- 
gary was Budapest. 

Under the Austrian government was the 
western part of the empire together with the 
Polish province of Galicia. Its capital was at 
Vienna, and its parliament was elected in 
such a way that the landowning and wealthy 
classes had the strongest influence. 

In the government of Austria, the emperor, 
Francis Joseph, retained his power. Here he 
was able, by playing off the rivalry of the 
various national groups against each other, 
to direct the affairs of Austria largely in the 
interests of the Germans. He had very little 
influence in the government of Hungary. 

Thus, the old empire was divided into two 
states. In Hungary, the Magyars had control, 
In Austria, the emperor and the Germans 
were the strongest influence. In both =. 
the Slavic groups were still in the position 9 
subject peoples without self-government. 

Although practically independent in E 
ters of internal government, the two states E 
Austria and Hungary acted together, throug 
a "Dual Parliament" composed of 60 repre- 
sentatives from each state, for common 96" 
fense. The dual government also had three 
ministers appointed by the emperor—a min- 
ister of foreign affairs, a minister of war, an 
a minister of defense. Without such a com 
mon system of defense, the Austrian Gor 
feared they might be absorbed into the E 
Germany and come under Prussian dome 
tion, while the Magyars feared they p. 
be overwhelmed by the Slavic peoples, esp i 
cially the Russians. Therefore, the Aut 
Germans and the Hungarian Magyars mos 
tained the curious dual monarchy of Austri 
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Hungary—a monarchy which lasted until 
1918. It satisfied the Magyars and the Aus- 
trian Germans, but the Slavs felt that they 
had been deprived of political freedom. This 
opposition of the Slavic people within the 
Austro-Hungarian monarchy was one of the 
factors which led to the outbreak of World 
War I in 1914. | 

Meantime, what of the four independent 
South German states of Bavaria, Württem- 
berg, Baden, and Hesse-Darmstadt? Unable 
now to look to Austria for protection, could 
they maintain their independence? Or would 
the fear of France force them to join with the 
North German Confederation? The latter 
was what Bismarck hoped. 


Bismarck requires another war 


The people of South Germany had no de- 
sire to join the North German Confederation. 
To do so would make them practically sub- 
jects of Prussia, and they disliked the Prus- 
sians. The Prussians were Protestants while 
the South Germans were mostly Catholics. 
Also, the South Germans were far more 
liberal in their political ideas than the Prus- 
sians. For these reasons, the South German 
states would not have joined the North Ger- 
man Confederation if they had not feared 
France even more than they disliked Prussia. 

Bismarck was well aware of these things. 
He knew that nothing short of a war with 
France would induce the South German 


NAPOLEON III BLUNDERS 


The French court wants war 


The majority of the French people did not 
want a war with Germany. Napoleon III 
himself did not really want it. But he was 
surrounded by inflyential people who fool- 
ishly thought that French “honor” required it. 
These were the so-called “Ultra-Imperialists” 
—enthusiastic supporters of the French Em- 
pire who were even more anxious to enlarge 
it than was Napoleon himself. The Empress, 
Eugénie, was one of the most ardent of these. 

The Ultra-Imperialists had been proud of 


states to join the North German Confeder- 
ation, He therefore did what he could to 
bring this about. For the purpose he made 
use of the “Spanish Throne Question.” 

In 1868, as a result of a revolution in Spain, 
Queen Isabella lost her throne. The Spanish 
revolutionists then offered the throne to 
Prince Leopold of Hohenzollern, a cousin of 
King William of Prussia. Leopold refused, 
but Bismarck induced the Spanish revolu- 
tionists to make a second offer, for he knew 
that France would strongly object. This 
time Leopold accepted. 

The French government protested vigor- 
ously, and King William, hoping to keep the 
peace, used his influence to persuade Prince 
Leopold to withdraw his acceptance of the 
Spanish throne. This Leopold did. But now 
the French government, not satisfied with 
Leopold's simple withdrawal, demanded that 
King William should promise never in the 
future to permit a Hohenzollern to sit on the 
Spanish throne. 

The French ambassador presented this de- 
mand to King William verbally at Ems, and 
King William refused. Then, contrary to 
diplomatic custom, the king sent a telegram 
to Bismarck at Berlin, relating his conversa- 
tion with the French ambassador and giving 
Bismarck permission to publish an account 
of it in the newspapers. This was the famous 
Ems telegram. Bismarck saw at once how he 
could use it to bring about the war. 


INTO WAR 


Napoleon III for his power at home and his 
fame abroad. But between 1867 and 1870, 
he had yielded concessions. And in 1870, he 
had granted a constitution which lessened his 
own power and increased that of the Legisla- 
tive Assembly. The Ultra-Imperialists thought 


empire in Mexico under an Austrian prince, 
Maximilian, only to abandon the enterprise 
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Courtesy New York Public Library 
Bismarck escorting Napoleon III to Kin 
William after the Battle of Sedan in 1870. 
Bismarck is seen riding along beside the car- 
riage of the dejected French emperor. The 
emperor is in the right rear seat of the car- 
riage. 


when the European situation grew tense and 
the United States protested. Most serious of 
all, in 1866, he had remained neutral in the 
Austro-Prussian War, thus allowing Bismarck 
to create a powerful confederation across the 
Rhine. 

For all of these reasons, the Ultra-Imperial- 
ists were convinced that a war with Germany, 
which they had no doubt would be won by 
France, was absolutely necessary to restore 
Napoleon's declining power at home and 
abroad. When Prince Leopold accepted the 
Spanish throne they hoped, as Bismarck did, 
that war would result. When he withdrew 
his acceptance, they were, like Bismarck, ter- 
ribly disappointed. They therefore brought 
pressure on the emperor to renew the quarrel. 

Napoleon III was an old man, suffering 
from illness, and allowed himself to be per- 
suaded. It was for this reason that he sent a 
dispatch to the Е rench ambassador at Ems, 
instructing him to demand King William's 


promise that no Hohenzollern should ever 
occupy the throne of Spain. 


The Ems telegram brings on the war 


Napoleon's demand played directly into 
the hands of Bismarck. Without altering 
the sense of the telegram, Bismarck con- 
densed it so that it sounded more abrupt. His 
intention was to make the French people 
think that King William had insulted their 
ambassador, and to make the German people 
think that the French ambassador had in- 
sulted the Prussian king. The revised tele- 
gram was then sent to the newspapers. The 
next day, the streets of Berlin were filled with 
people clamoring for war with France; while 
the streets of Paris were filled with people 
shouting, “On to Berlin!” On July 19, France 
declared war on Prussia, 


The Prussian army wins another smashing 
victory 


All Germans felt that Napoleon was mak- 
ing an unjust attack on Germany. Accord- 
ingly, the four South German states immedi- 
ately joined Prussia and the other members 
of the North German Confederation. The 
Germans had 385,000 soldiers immediately 
available for the invasion of France. Yet the 
French were confident of winning. Marshal 
Leboeuf boasted that the army was ready 
“down to the last button on the last gaiter. 
The confident expectation was that the 
French armies would quickly cross the Rhine, 
and that the smaller German states would 
welcome the French as liberators. 

But the French had completely misjudged 
the situation. The French armies were infe- 
rior to the German armies in отра 
equipment, and leadership. Confusion reigne 
everywhere. Thirteen days after the begin- 
ning of mobilization, there was still P 
single army corps ready to take the fie A 
The German armies, perfectly equippe 
and intelligently led, moved rapidly n 
Alsace and Lorraine. Thus thrown on the 
defensive, the French attempted to hold м 
апа Strasbourg. Оп August 6, 1870, M 
French general, MacMahon, was defeated a 
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Wörth and retired to Châlons, where he was 
joined by Napoleon. 

MacMahon desired to retire to the defense 
of Paris, while gathering reinforcements. But 
officials of Paris telegraphed that a retreat 
would be followed by a revolution and the 
collapse of the empire. Napoleon and Gen- 
eral MacMahon therefore moved eastward, 
and when it was too late decided, after all; to 
retreat. The Germans caught them at Sedan, 
where, on September 1, the French army was 
surrounded and captured. On September 2, 
Napoleon telegraphed to Paris: "The army 
has been defeated and captured. I myself am 
a prisoner.” The Germans then moved on to 
Paris. 

Napoleon’s pathetic telegram reached 
Paris on September 8. The next day the Legis- 
lative Assembly met. A crowd of people in- 
vaded the meeting crying: “Down with the 
empire! Long live the republic!” A tempo- 
rary Government of National Defense was 
hastily formed to take charge of affairs and 
prepare Paris for the oncoming Germans. 

The people of Paris made a heroic defense 
of their city. In October, a Republican leader 
named Gambetta, escaped from Paris in a 
balloon, established a branch of the Govern- 
ment of National Defense at Tours, and tried 
to rouse the country for the defense of Paris. 
But the untrained recruits which he enlisted 
were no match for the seasoned soldiers of 
von Moltke and on January 28, 1871, Paris, 
reduced to starvation, surrendered. 

Since the Government of National Defense 
had no proper authority to cede French terri- 
tory, a National Assembly was elected by the 
people of France for the purpose of making 
peace with Germany. The Assembly met at 
Bordeaux, February 12, 1871. Five days later, 
it elected Adolphe Thiers *Head of the Exec- 
utive Power." 

Thiers was now the most popular man in 
France. He had first become prominent in 
connection with the Revolution of 1830. He 
had tried to prevent the Franco-Prussian 
War, but, after it broke out, he made a tour 
of Europe in the vain effort to obtain the 
assistance of the great powers on behalf of 


Gambetta was minister of the interior in the 
provisional government set up in Paris after 
the capture of Napoleon Ш. After his es- 
cape to Tours by balloon, he took control 
of the resistance movement. 


France. So the Assembly empowered him 
to negotiate the peace with Germany. The 
French and German delegates met at Ver- 
sailles, but the final treaty was signed at 
Frankfort, May 10, 1871. 

The Treaty of Frankfort provided: (1) 
that France should cede all of Alsace and 
part of Lorraine, including Metz; (2) that 
France should pay an indemnity of 5,000,- 
000,000 francs ($1,000,000,000); (3) that 
certain French fortresses should be occupied 
by German troops until the money was paid. 

Thus ended the Franco-Prussian War 
(1870-1871)—the most important European 
war between 1815 and 1914. Its immediate 
results were: (1) the completion of national 
unification in Italy and Germany; (2) the es- 
tablishment of the Third Republic in France. 


Rome becomes the capital of Italy 


When Cavour died in 1861, the Kingdom 
of Italy had been established, but it did not 
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yet include either the province of Venetia or 
the city of Rome and the territory around 
about (p. 503). The province of Venetia 
was obtained from Austria during the Austro- 
Prussian War of 1866, but so long as Napo- 
leon supported the pope, the Italian govern- 
ment did not take possession of Rome. 

The Franco-Prussian War, which forced 
Napoleon III to recall French troops from 
Rome and thus to abandon the pope, pro- 
vided the Italian government with the oppor- 
tunity it had been waiting for. As soon as the 
war started, the Italian king, Victor Em- 
manuel, with Bismarck’s approval, marched 
60,000 troops into the territory around Rome, 
which remained under papal control, and in 
September, 1870, they occupied the ancient 
capital of Italy. The pope's subjects were 
allowed to decide whether they preferred to 
be united to the Kingdom of Italy or to re- 
main under papal rule. They voted 130,000 
to 1500 in favor of becoming subjects of Vic- 
tor Emmanuel. 

Pope Pius IX refused to yield. He retired 
to the Vatican. As head of the Catholic 
church, the pope was an international figure, 
and far too important to be treated as an or- 
dinary person. The Italian government there- 
fore declared the person of the pope to be 
sacred and safe from harm. Certain places in 
Rome, including the Vatican and its gardens, 
were declared to be subject entirely to the 
pope. Within these places the pope was 
recognized as a foreign ruler. 

In addition, the Italian government granted 
to the pope an annual revenue of about $650,- 
000 as payment for the territory which he 
had lost. But Pius IX and his successors 
refused to accept the annual revenue. Their 
refusal was based on the grounds that the 
settlement was one-sided and brought about 


‘by force. For years the popes acted on the 


theory that they were prisoners within the 
Vatican gardens. Relations between the 
Vatican and the Italian government gradually 
improved, but it was not until 1929 that the 
State of Vatican City was established and the 
Roman question settled. In 1870 the capital 
of the kingdom was moved to Rome. Thus, 
Cavours dream of a united Italy with its 
capital at Rome was at last realized, 


Bismarck creates the German Empire 


Bismarck had desired the war for one rea- 
son only—because he believed that it would 
bring the South German states into the North 
German Confederation. In this his judgment 
proved correct. The people of South Ger- 
many, convinced that the war was one of 
pure aggression on the part of France, felt 
that they must in the future secure the pow- 
erful support of Prussia. 

In general, the southern states accepted the 
constitution of the North German Confeder- 
ation as it was written in 1867. But, in some 
respects, they insisted upon privileges of self- 
government which the other states did not 
possess. At the same time, it was agreed that 
the confederation should take a new name- 
the German Empire—and that the king of 
Prussia, as head of the federation, should no 
longer be called “President” but “German 
Emperor.” This was Bismarcks idea. On 
January 18, 1871, King William was formally 
proclaimed German Emperor in the famous 
Hall of Mirrors at Versailles where French 
courtiers had so often congratulated 
Louis XIV on his victories in Germany. — 

Thus, Bismarck achieved his great object 
of unifying Germany under Prussian leader- 
ship by creating the German Empire—the 
“Second Reich,” 


THE FRENCH ESTABLISH A THIRD REPUBLIC 


What form of government for France? 


The first thing the French National As- 
sembly had to do after ending the war with 
Germany was to fight a little civil war with 


the city of Paris. Many people in Paris 3 
fused to recognize the National Assembly 
because they feared (with good reason) tha 
it intended to restore the monarchy. After 
several days of fighting, the revolt was Sup 
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pressed. The chief question in everybody's 
mind was: ^What form of government shall 
be adopted for France—monarchy or repub- 
lic?" The National Assembly was divided 
into three parties, each with its own plan. 

There was first the Republican party, led 
by Gambetta, which wished to establish a 
democratic republic; second, the Orleanist 
party, which wished to restore the Orleanist 
monarchy, or descendants of Louis Philippe, 
with the Count of Paris as king; third, the 
Legitimist party, which wished to restore the 
Bourbon monarchy with the Count of Cham- 
bord as king. There was one government to 
be established, three different plans for it, 
and no majority in the Assembly for any plan. 
Until some compromise could be arranged 
between these conflicting groups, а constitu- 
tion could not be adopted. 

From 1871 to 1878, the National Assembly 
governed France without even attempting to 
frame a constitution. The government was 
directed by Adolphe Thiers as president, with 
a ministry composed of Republicans and 
Orleanists. This government paid to Ger- 
many the billion-dollar indemnity exacted by 
the Treaty of Frankfort, and made certain 
necessary reforms in the local government 
and in the organization of the army. President 
Thiers then felt that the National Assembly 
could no longer with decency delay the mak- 
ing of a constitution. Thiers had formerly 
been a supporter of the Orleanist party, but 
he was now convinced that a majority © 
Frenchmen desired a republic. After all, he 
said, a republic is “the system which divides 
us least" In 1878, Thiers therefore brought 
forward certain proposals for a moderate 
republican form of government. 

These proposals were not acceptable to 
those who wished to restore the monarchy, 
and Thiers was forced to resign. He was re- 
placed by Marshal MacMahon, who tried to 
work out a compromise between the two 
royalist parties. This proved impossible, for 
the Legitimists still wished to do away with 
the principles of equality established by the 
Revolution. The Orleanists were wise enough 
to know that the French people, although 


they might accept a king, would not accept 
one who refused to recognize the Revolution 
as an accomplished fact. 

When it became apparent that agreement 
was impossible, the Orleanists hastened to 
unite with the moderate Republicans to form 
a constitution which would satisfy them both. 
The result was the Constitution of 1875. 


How the Third French Republic resembled a 
constitutional monarchy 


The Constitution of 1875 provided for a 
president, a Senate, and a Chamber of Depu- 
ties. The Chamber of Deputies was the 
democratic element in the constitution; the 
Senate, the aristocratic element; the presi- 
dent, the royal element. 

The Chamber of Deputies was to be elected 
by universal manhood suffrage. No law could 
be passed without the consent of this cham- 
ber, and all tax bills had to originate in it. 
Its chief function was to enable the mass of 
the people to safeguard their interests, to 
prevent the wealthy upper classes from run- 
ning the government in their interest alone. 

The French Senate was designed to act as 
a check on the Chamber of Deputies. Its 
members were chosen by assemblies in each 
department of France in such a way that the 
senators were mostly elderly men, wealthy, 
and likely to be conservative in their views. 
The chief function of the Senate was to ex- 
ercise a conservative check upon hasty or 
radical measures favored by the mass of the 
people, thus safeguarding the rights and in- 
terests of the upper classes. 

The president was elected for a term of 
seven years by the members of the Senate 
and of the Chamber of Deputies all sitting 
together as one body. He appointed the cabi- 
net ministers; but all of his official acts had 
to be “countersigned by а minister," and the 
ministers were “jointly responsible to the two 
chambers" This meant that the president 
could only appoint such ministers as the ma- 
jority of the Chamber and the Senate desired. 
Thus, the executive power was not in the 
hands of the president, as it is in the United 
States, but in the hands of the ministers, who, 
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in turn, were responsible to the chambers. To 
this extent the French system of government 
resembled the English, and to this extent the 
powers and duties of the French president 
were similar to those of the English king. 


'Thus, the Third French Republic resem- 
bled a constitutional monarchy with the king 
left out. It lasted until 1940, when it was 
destroyed by the German conquest of France 
in World War II. 


USING WHAT YOU HAVE LEARNED 


1. How is each of the following related to “New 
Governments for Italy, Germany, and France"? 


Victor Emmanuel II Mazzini уор Moltke 
Francis Joseph I Cavour Eugénie 
Marshal MacMahon Garibaldi Gambetta 
the Count of Chambord Francis II Thiers 

the Count of Paris Bismarck Pius IX 
Isabella II William I 


2. In the unification of Italy, what was the 
importance of; (a) the Austro-Sardinian War 
of 1859, (b) Garibaldis Expedition, (c) the 
Austro-Prussian War, (d) the Franco-Prussian 
War? 


3. In German unification, what was the role of: 
(a) the Frankfort Assembly, (b) the “needle- 
gun”, (c) the Danish War of 1864, (d) the 
Austro-Prussian War, (e) the Franco-Prussian 
War? ^ 


4. What reasons explain the split of the Aus- 
trian Empire in 1867? Why did Francis Joseph 
decide to take the Magyars into partnership? 


5. Why did Napoleon IIT fear a Hohenzollern 
prince on the Spanish throne? Who were the 
Ultra-Imperialists in France? What is the sig- 
nificance of the Ems telegram in the downfall 
of the Second Empire? 


6. What three major groups vied for control 
of the government after the collapse of the 
Second Empire? In what ways did the Third Re- 
public resemble a constitutional monarchy? 


7. In your opinion, were the Italians, in achiev- 
ing national unity, justified in fighting: (a) the 
Crimean War, (b) the Austro-Sardinian War of 
1859, (с) the Campaigns of 1860, (d) the 
Austro-Prussian War of 1866? Is there any limit 
to the violence a people may employ in seeking 
national unity? 


8. How do you think Bismarck's plan for Ger- 
man unification and Cavour's plan for Italian 
unification differed? 


9. The Germans and the Italians were fully as 
justified in resorting to armed violence to achieve 
freedom from. Austrian and. French interference 
as were the Americans in the revolution against 
Britain. What is your opinion? 


10. Napoleon ПІ, to gain Savoy and Nice, 
helped the Italians defeat the Austrians in 1859, 
Do you think possession of these territories as 
valuable as the lives of Frenchmen? If you were 
president of the United States, would you be 
willing to sacrifice American lives for additional 
territory? Explain both your answers. 


ll. Do you think Napoleon III should have 
encouraged German unification instead of oppos- 
ing it? Suppose there were a strong movement 
for Latin-American unification. Would it be to 
our advantage to have a powerful united nation 
to the south? Explain the answers. 


12. Von Moltke once said, “Perpetual peace is 
a dream, and it is not even a beautiful dream. 
War is an element in the order of the world or- 
dained by God . . . Without war the world would 
stagnate and lose itself in materialism.” Do you 
agree or disagree? Why? Rewrite the statement 
to express your own convictions. 


18. As a reporter at the time of the unification 
of Italy and Germany, write a news story describ- 
ing one of the following: (a) The Battle of Sol- 
ferino, (b) The Expedition of the 1000, (c) The 
Occupation of Rome in 1870, (d) The Battle of 
Sedan, (e) William I Proclaimed German Em- 
peror. 


14. Make an oral report on one of these topics: 
(a) Mazzini, the Patriot Dreamer, (b) Cavour, 
the Man with a Plan, (c) Garibaldi, Man of Ac- 
tion, (d) Bismarck, the Man with a Plan, (e) 
Eugenie, Ultra-Imperialist, (f) Mexia 
Wanted: an Empire, (g) Pius IX, Prisoner 0 
the Vatican, 


15. Write and rehearse a speech such as M 
baldi might give if he were the guest spea' pr 
at a Lion's Club luncheon in your comma 
Then give it before the class. There is Pe | 
material on pp. 126-128 of James Harvey Ro A 
son and C. A. Beard, Readings in Modern Euro 
pean History, Vol. II. 


16. Give the class an opinion survey on mer | 
the таўог events and personalities discusse i 
this chapter. For example, make a Ede 
such as, “Cavour was a greater man than Bi 

marck." The members then indicate if they: n 
agree, (b) disagree, (c) are undecided. 7 E 
tabulating the results, discuss them with the class. 
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2. Democracy Gains Ground in the United States and the 
British Empire 
Su 


In the second half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, Germany and Italy became united na- 
tions, and the people of France, for the third 
time, decided to try a republican form of 
government. During this same period, de- 
mocracy gained ground in the United States 
and the British Empire. 

In the United States, the War Between the 


THE UNITED STATES: 


The United States becomes more democratic 


After 1815, when the Napoleonic wars 
ended, the people of the United States could 
more or less forget about Europe and concen- 
trate on their own affairs. It was a time of 
prosperity, rapid increase in population, and 
continued expansion into the country west of 
the Appalachian Mountains. 

Between 1810 and 1860, the total popula- 
tion of the United States increased from about 
7,250,000 to about 31,500,000. Of these more 
than 5,000,000 were people who came from 
Europe to better their fortunes or escape the 
tyranny of kings. Many of the newcomers, as 
well as native-born people from older states, 
moved into the less settled region of the 
Middle West where land was relatively 
cheap. As this region became more settled, 
it was divided up into states which were ad- 
mitted to the Union. In 1815, there were 18 
states in the Union; in 1821, the number had 
increased to 24, and by 1861 to 84. 

Life on the frontier, in the newly settled 
regions, was more simple than in the older 
states, and the people were more unconven- 
tional, more rough and ready, and more dem- 
ocratic in their ideas and manners. A certain 
difference therefore developed between the 
new West and the old East; and as the num- 
ber of western states increased, the more 
democratic West came to play a greater part 
in American politics and history. This grow- 


THE UNION 


States (1861-1865) resulted in the preserva- 
tion of the Union and the abolition of slavery. 
Between 1867 and 1885, the right to vote was 
extended to more men in England. And be- 
tween 1840 and 1907, the right of national 
self-government within the British Empire 
was extended to Canada, to Australia and 
New Zealand, and to South Africa. 


IS PRESERVED 


ing power of the West was reflected in the 
presidential election of 1828. In this election, 
Andrew Jackson, the backwoodsman and 
Indian fighter from Tennessee, defeated John 
Quincy Adams, the cultivated scholar and 
statesman from Massachusetts. 

The election of Jackson represents a turn- 
ing point in American history—the time when 
the mass of the people began to have more 
influence in the elections and in the control 
of both state and federal government. For- 
merly, the older states had restricted the right 
of voting to men who owned property and 
who, on that account, had some degree of 
education. After 1828, these restrictions were 
gradually removed. The choice of presiden- 
tial electors was transferred from the state 
legislators to the voters, and more democratic 
methods of nominating candidates for office 
were adopted by the political parties. 

The two principal parties were now called 
Whig and Democratic. The Democratic party 
of Jackson was the old Republican party of 
Jefferson under a new name. The Whig party 
of John Quiney Adams was a reorganization 
of the old Federalist party of John Adams 
and Alexander Hamilton. Until about 1830, 
the candidates for president and vice-presi- 
dent had been nominated in a secret meeting 
of the party leaders. But between 1830 and 
1840, both parties adopted the method of the 
national nominating convention. 

Thus, in social customs and in the practice 
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| Wes 28 
Backwoodsmen, farmers, and laborers on the western frontier swung the election of 18 


А ; me 
in favor of Andrew Jackson. From that time on, government in the United States beca 
more democratic than it had been in the first years of the republic, 


of government, the country was becoming 
more democratic. The idea expressed in the 


are created equal; that they are endowed by 
their Creator with certain unalienable rights,” 


there were exceptions, and one of them was 
the institution of Negro slavery. Instead of 
disappearing, 
established, And, after 1830, it contributed to 
an “irrepressible conflict” between North and 
South—a conflict which ended in civi] war. 


The slavery question—the Missouri 
Compromise, 1820 


In 1619, a Dutch man-of-war came to 
Jamestown in Virginia with 20 Negro dm 
This was the beginning of Negro slave 
the British American colonies. During colo 
nial times, the number of slaves was not great, 
and the slaves were in most colonies E 
manely treated. But, in the eighteenth се 
tury, there was a growing feeling that ws 
was morally wrong. In 1787, when the Co 
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stitution was drafted, seven states had al- 
ready abolished it or were in the process of 
doing so; and most people in the South as 
‘th, hoped and believed that in 
no great time slavery would disappear. 

These hopes were defeated in 1798 by Eli 
Whitney's invention of the "cotton gin," which 
made the raising of cotton far more profitable 
than before. Since slave labor was used in 
raising cotton, slavery became increasingly 
advantageous in the southern states, where 
cotton was the principal crop. While slav- 
ery gradually disappeared in the North, it 
became more firmly established than ever 
in the South. And while in the North slavery 
tended to be regarded as an evil, in the South 
it was defended as an economic necessity, and 
even as beneficial to the slaves themselves. 

Thus, the Union became “half slave and 
half free,” as Lincoln said. Most people re- 
gretted this division, but for a long time po- 
litical leaders thought that the Union could 
be preserved if the South and the North, the 
"slave states" and the "free states," had equal 
voting strength in the federal government. 

In the West, the dividing line between 
slave territory and free territory was the Ohio 
River. In 1787, the Northwest Ordinance, 
passed by Congress to provide a government 
for the territory northwest of the Ohio, had 
declared that slavery should "forever be pro- 
hibited" in that land. It was therefore taken 
for granted that new states north of the Ohio 
River should be admitted as “free states,” 
While those admitted from south of the river 
Should be "slave states." And in order to keep 
the balance even, it was the practice to admit 
new states in pairs—one free state and one 
slave state at the same time. 

In 1820, the question of the balance be- 
tween free states and slave states was yaised 
by the request of the people of the Missouri 
territory for admission as a state. Missouri 
lay almost wholly north of the Ohio River 
line, but it had been settled largely by people 
from the South, and its constitution guaran- 
teed slavery. Representatives in Congress 
from the North objected to admitting Mis- 
souri with slavery; representatives from the 


South insisted on admitting it with slavery. 
An angry nation-wide controversy followed, 
and at last the famous Missouri Compromise 
Act was passed in 1820. 

The Missouri Compromise provided: (1) 
that Missouri should be admitted as a slave 
state; but (2) that slavery should be prohib- 
ited in all other western territories and states 
lying north of the line 36° 30’ (see map, p. 
518). The act also provided, (3) that Maine, 
until then part of Massachusetts, should be 
admitted as a free state to balance Missouri. 
Thus, the balance was maintained, and the 
controversy died down. But the aged Jeffer- 
son realized that it would not stay down. The 
discussion, he said, "like a fire bell in the 
night, awakened and filled me with terror. I 
considered it at once as the knell of the 
Union." 


The slavery question—the failure of com- 
promise, 1830-1860 


Jefferson was right. The Union could not 
be preserved by a compromise designed to 
keep it "half slave and half free.” After 1830, 
the relations of the North and the South be- 
came more and more embittered, for many 
reasons. One was the Abolitionist movement. 
One wing of this movement, led by William 
Lloyd Garrison, demanded the immediate 
abolition of slavery and denounced all slave- 
owners as criminals. This infuriated South- 
erners, so that they defended slavery as a 
positive good, and blamed the North for not 
suppressing the Abolitionists and their writ- 
ings. Most people in the North disapproved 
of the Abolitionists, feeling that they were 
dangerous firebrands, willing to dissolve the 
Union rather than make any concessions to 
slaveowners. However, the Northerners still 
regarded slavery as morally wrong, and were 
coming more and more to feel that it ought 
not to be extended. 

If a sharp limit were placed on the exten- 
sion of slavery, the Southerners realized that 
they would soon find themselves in a minority 
position—and a position which was not well 
regarded by the greater part of the country. 
This prospect was especially unwelcome, 
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since the economic interests of the agricul- 
tural South differed from those of the indus- 
trialized North, and the Southern states had 
long opposed the consolidation of power on 
the part of the Federal government. If the 
authority of the Federal government was to 
be accepted as final on tariff, land policy, and 
other matters, the Southerners desired to 
retain equal power in that government. 
But it was clear that the Missouri Com- 
promise would not give them equal power. 
Population in the North was increasing more 
rapidly than in the South. It was certain that 
more free states would be provided by the 
territory north of the line 86° 30 than slave 
States by the territory south of it. The South 
wanted to maintain its power in the House of 
Representatives, in which representation was 
apportioned on the basis of population. It 
also wanted to preserve its moral dignity. 
For these reasons the South had to insist that 
slavery should not be considered evil, and 
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that no restraint should be placed on its 
extension in the territories. А 

Ву 1850, when California was seeking 
admission as a free state, this conflict of 
interests and ideas had become so bitter that 
there was much talk in the South of leaving 
the Union. The crisis came with the victory 
of the newly formed Republican party m 
electing Abraham Lincoln as President Е 
1860. The platform on which Lincoln Wi 
elected may be briefly stated as pe if 
regard slavery as morally wrong. We will n б 
interfere with it where it now exists, but w 
will resist its growth in the belief that if a 
limited it will one day cease to exist even 1 
the South. 

Before Lincoln was inaugurated in Mes 
1861, seven states in the lower South ha 
seceded—that is, had withdrawn from the 
Union. These states formed the Confederate 
States of America and elected Jefferson Davis 
as President of the Confederacy. 
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The War Between the States: 1861-1865 


The people of the seven states that first 
seceded from the Union declared that the 
slavery question was their chief reason for 
doing so. In their state conventions they 
stated that they were forced to secede: (1) 
because the people of the North claimed the 
right to “exclude slavery from the territories,” 
(2) because “they have denounced as sinful 
the institution of slavery;” and (8) because 
they had elected as President of the United 
States a man “whose opinions and purposes 
are hostile to slavery.” 

From this it would appear that the slavery 
question was the chief cause of the war. 
Actually, the quarrel over slavery merely 
brought to a head a more fundamental ques- 
tion—the right of a state to leave the Union. 
In other words, the question revolved about 

_ this issue: Was the Union a union of states or 
a union of peoples? 

As early as 1828, the southern leader, Cal- 
houn, had strongly advanced the principle of 
nullification—the theory that a state legisla- 
ture was the final judge of whether a federal 
law was constitutional, and that a state could, 
if necessary, annul a federal law within its 
own borders. This principle, if put into prac- 
tice, would have left the federal government 
with no real authority. But Calhoun and his 
followers hoped that the mere threat of nul- 
ification would keep Congress from passing 
laws greatly to the disadvantage of their sec- 
tion of the country. Such agitation on the 
part of the Southerners generally prevented 
a very high tariff on manufactured goods 
entering the country. High tariff was de- 
sired by the manufacturing North as a pro- 
tection to its industries, but regarded by 
Southerners as a tax on the agricultural South 
for the benefit of the North. 

By 1860, however, growing antislavery sen- 
timent and the probability that the slave 
states would soon be heavily outnumbered 
by the free made it seem unlikely that the 
South could long have its way оп this issue— 
or perhaps that it could for long even con- 
tinue its old way of life. 


It had become apparent that the plantation 
system, based on slave labor, could no longer 
exist in the same nation with the northern 
industrial system based on free labor. In this 
situation, the Southern states claimed the 
right to secede from the Union and form their 
own national government. The North denied 
that the Southern states had this right. 

The North did not, therefore, begin the 
war with the idea of freeing the slaves. Few 
people in the North would have been willing 
to take up arms for that purpose. But on 
April 12, 1861, Fort Sumter, at Charleston, 
South Carolina, was bombarded by Southern 
troops and was finally forced to surrender. 
This was regarded in the North as an act of 
rebellion. On April 15, the President called 
for 75,000 volunteers, and the North rallied 
in support of a war to preserve the Union. 

Between the North and the seceded states 
there were certain states in which sentiment 
was divided, and much depended on what 
the people of these states would do. The most 
important of these states was Virginia. After 
the firing on Fort Sumter, Virginia joined the 
Confederacy, and was shortly followed by 
North Carolina, Tennessee, and Arkansas. 

The secession of Virginia gave the South 
two great advantages. It provided the Con- 
federacy with a supremely great military 
leader, Robert E. Lee, and it brought the 
frontier of the Confederacy up to the very 
doors of the Federal government in Wash- 
ington. 

For two years, the war was scarcely more 
than a series of defeats for the North. But the 
North had the great advantage of superior 
resources and man power, and in 1863, two 
decisive battles turned the tide of victory 
against the South. One of these was the 
capture of Vicksburg by General Ulysses 5. 
Grant, which gave the North control of the 
Mississippi River and separated Louisiana 
and Texas from the rest of the Confederacy. 
The other was the Battle of Gettysburg. 
General Lee had pushed deep into Pennsyl- 
vania, threatening the national capital, and 
hoped by а decisive victory to end the war. 
For three days, the desperate battle was 
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Fugitive slaves as to the protection of the Union army at Wilmington, North Caro- 


lina. This scene was sketci 
cal of the time. 


fought but, on July 4, General Lee aban- 
doned the contest and withdrew across the 
Potomac into Virginia. 

In the meantime, President Lincoln had 
become convinced that it was necessary to 
abolish slavery. He had been roundly criti- 
cized by many people in the North for not 
freeing the slaves at the start of the war. To 
have done this, however, would have weak- 
ened the North’s assertion that it was fighting 
to preserve the Union and for no other rea. 
son. But by the summer of 1862, Lincoln 
felt that the time had come to consider the 
advisability of emancipation, 

In September, following the Union victory 
in the Battle of Antietam, Lincoln made an 
important announcement. At the beginnin 
of the following year he would declare “for- 
ever free” the slaves in any states or parts of 
states which were then still at war with the 
Federal government. On January 1, 1868, the 
famous Emancipation Proclamation was 
signed and issued. 

The Emancipation Proclamation had little 


hed for Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper, a popular periodi- 


effect on the course of the war. The slaves 
could not actually be set free until the North 
had won. And even then an amendment to 
the constitution would be required to change 
the law of the land, and make freedom au 
established fact, Lincoln's proclamation did, 
however, have a favorable effect abroad. 

In England and France, the upper P. 
had strongly favored the cause of the South. 
These classes did not see why the Southern 
states should not be allowed to leave i 
Union if they so desired. Furthermore, Е. 
South was the most important source of co 
ton for the textile manufacturers of Europe 
The North, on the other hand, had bec 8 
strong rival of the British shipowners ш = 
competition for ocean trade. For these i 
sons, and because they feared the democra : 
American way of life, the ruling ur 
Europe, generally, supported the We aid 
hoped that the defeat of the North wou 
the American experiment in dene) nd 

The working classes, on the other y. 
looked upon the war as a crusade for 
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cause of free labor. The Emancipation Proc- 
lamation greatly strengthened their stand and 
caused many other people to change their 
views. Perhaps, these people thought, the 
North was, after all, in the right. 

The loss of Vicksburg and the defeat at 


Gettysburg, both occurring on July 4, 1863, 


were blows from which the South never re- 
covered. From then on, the Northern armies 
were generally victorious. On April 3, 1865, 
General Grant took Richmond, the capital of 
the Confederacy. And, four days later, Gen- 
eral Lee surrendered his army at Appomattox 
Court House. At this historic spot the bitter- 
ness of four terrible years was for the moment 
put aside, General Grant received Lee with 
courtesy and deep respect. The Southern 
officers were allowed to keep their arms, and 
the men were permitted to ride home on their 


horses, since horses would be needed, said 
Grant, “for the spring plowing.” To his staff 
the Union general declared: “The war is over; 
the rebels are our countrymen again.” 

The war was over, but many questions re- 
mained to be settled. How should the south- 
ern states be restored to their position of 
equality within the Union? How could the 
South work out a new way of life and recover 
its prosperity? What should be done with 
the thousands of Negroes, uneducated and 
unused to freedom, who were wandering 
aimlessly about the land? 

It was many years before these and other 
problems were finally worked out. But two 
great questions were settled at Appomattox 
Court House. The Union could not be 
broken at the will of the states. And the way 
of living based on slavery was dead. 


MORE ENGLISHMEN GAIN THE RIGHT TO VOTE 


Two rival British statesmen 


The British Reform Bill of 1832 extended 
the right of voting to the middle classes, and 
gave representation in Parliament to the in- 
dustrial cities (p. 483). The famous historian, 
Macaulay, thought that this reform would be 
satisfactory for 150 years. In this he was 
wrong, for the working classes, who had done 
so much to carry through the Reform of 1832, 
got nothing from it. They therefore kept up 
a continuous demand for further reform, and 
drafted what was known as “the People’s 
Charter.” This charter demanded six reforms 
designed to give to the poor man an equal 
voice in the government. One of the de- 
mands was universal manhood suffrage. 

The upper classes were quite satisfied with 
the Reform Bill of 1832, however. For а long 
time, neither of the two political parties was 
willing to extend the right of voting to the 
workers of country and town. But by 1865, 
certain leaders in both parties felt that the 
demand for reform could no longer be en- 
tirely ignored. Among these were Benjamin 
Disraeli, who, by 1867, was the leader of the 
Conservative party, formerly the Tories, and 
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William E. Gladstone, leader of the Liberal 
party, formerly the Whigs. These men were 
as unlike as possible. They had little in com- 
mon except the possession of great ability, 
dislike of each other, and a realization that 
the time was ripe for a more representative 
government in England. 

Neither of them believed very strongly in 
democracy, but each was convinced that the 
well-being of England depended to a great 


Disraelis reform bill of 1859 was defeated 
by the Whigs. This cartoon in Punch, en- 
titled “The Last Pantomime of the Season” 
depicted Disraeli's opponents, the Whigs, in 
conventional pantomime roles. 


Courtesy Print Department, New York Public Library 


extent upon the continuing in power of his 
particular party. Under their leadership, the 
English people took three more steps in the 
direction of democratic government. These 
three steps were the reform bills of 1867, 
1884, and 1885. 


The Reform Bill of 1867 


According to the Reform Bill of 1832, the 
right to vote in cities was limited to persons 
owning or occupying houses worth ten 
pounds rent a year. In 1866, Gladstone pro- 
posed to extend this right to “seven-pound 
householders.” Even so moderate a reform 
was defeated by a combination of Conserva- 
tives and Liberals. The Liberal ministry re- 
signed, and a new Conservative ministry was 
formed with Disraeli as leader in the House 
of Commons. 

The defeat of Gladstone’s bill aroused great 
popular excitement. Gladstone himself coined 
a phrase which became a party slogan: “You 
cannot fight against the future; time is on our 
side.” The agitation was greatest in the cities, 
John Bright, idol of the workers, employed 
his eloquence to stir people to action. He 
reminded them that in 1832 their fathers had 
used force to get the great Reform Bill passed, 
and he hinted that they might do as much 
now. A National Reform League was formed, 
and the fight for democracy became once 
more the order of the day. 

Disraeli and many other Conservatives rea- 
lized that they could not hold office long un- 
less concessions were made to the people. 
Lord Derby, the prime minister, therefore 
decided to bring in another reform bill. Lord 
Derby himself did not like the idea very 
much. He described the proposal to extend 
the right to vote as taking a “leap in the 
dark." 

The new bill was introduced into the 
House of Commons by Disraeli. Moderate as 
it was, it soon appeared that a majority could 
not easily be obtained for it, The Liberals 
opposed it because it was a Conservative 
measure, and many Conservatives opposed it 
in spite of that fact. Rather than suffer defeat, 
Disraeli accepted many amendments offered 


by Gladstone. In 1867, the bill was finally 
carried by the Conservative ministry, but as 
amended it was as much Gladstone's bill as it 
was Disraeli’s, 

The Reform Bill of 1867 extended the right 
to vote to a million men, chiefly in cities, thus 
doubling the number of voters. Tt did not 
establish universal manhood suffrage, as de- 
manded by the People's Charter, but it was 
an important step in that direction. Both 
parties now recognized that the control of 
government could no longer be confined to 
the wealthy few, but must be extended to 
the many, even if poor. 


The reform bills of 1884-1885 


During Gladstone’s first term as prime min- 
ister, from 1868 to 1874, many reforms were 
enacted, chiefly in connection with Ireland 
(p. 526). And in his second ministry, 1880- 
1885, Gladstone carried through Parliament 
the famous reform bills of 1884 and 1885. 

The first of these extended still further the 
right to vote, The Reform Bill of 1867 had 
extended the suffrage to poor people, chiefly 
those in the cities. The Reform Bill of 1884 
provided that the same “household” suffrage 
should be established in the counties as al- 
ready existed in the cities—that is, every per- 
son who owned or occupied a house, or part 
of a house that was used as a separate lodg- 
ing, was given the right to vote. Thus, the 
laborers in the country were given the same 
right of voting as that already enjoyed by 
the poor people in the cities. с 

The Reform Bill of 1885 had to do with 
representation. Before 1885, most towns or 
boroughs had two representatives in Parlia- 
ment, no matter whether they had few or 
many inhabitants. One of the six points of 
the People’s Charter had demanded “equal 
election districts.” The idea was that if Man- 
chester, for example, had five times as many 
inhabitants as some other borough, it ought 
to have five times as many representatives in 
Parliament. ў 

The Reform Bill of 1885 was based on this 
principle. It divided the country into new 
election districts, so that each district woul 
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have about 50,000 inhabitants and would 
choose one member of Parliament. The effect 
of the law was to give populous cities and 
counties more representatives than they had 
formerly had. The county of Lancashire, for 
example, had formerly chosen only 8 members 
of the House of Commons. Under the new 
law of 1885, it chose 23 members. 

Thus, between 1867 and 1885, England 
made great strides toward truly representa- 
tive, democratic government. Some men—and 


all women—were still denied the right to vote. 
But by 1885, England was at least committed 
to the principle that the people as a whole, 
and not merely the upper classes of wealth 
and education, were to share in the privileges 
and responsibilities of government. Mean- 
time, during the last three quarters of the 
nineteenth century, the right of national self- 
government was being conceded to some of 
the English colonies—to Canada, Australia, 
New Zealand, and South Africa. 


THE BRITISH COLONIES SEEK SELF-RULE 


Ideas of democracy and free trade favor 
self-government 


In the nineteenth century, there were two 
prevailing ideas that helped to convince Eng- 
lishmen that it would be wise to grant self- 
government to certain of the British colonies. 
One of these was the spread of democratic 
government in Europe. If the people in 
Europe were capable of governing them- 
selves, and if Englishmen in England were 
capable of governing themselves, why were 
not Englishmen in Canada, Australia, and 
elsewhere also capable? So people in Eng- 
land came to think that it would not only be 
just, but wise, to grant self-government to 
some of the English-speaking colonies. 

This idea was strengthened by the growing 
belief in “free trade.” Until the nineteenth 
century, most governments had followed a 
policy establishing protective tariffs on goods 
imported from other countries. Thus, the 
British manufacturer was protected from 
competition by manufacturers in other coun- 
tries whose costs might be lower than his. 
But in 1776, Adam Smith, in his famous book, 
The Wealth of Nations, advanced the idea 
that protective tariffs were usually harmful. 

This idea was taken over, in the nineteenth 
century, by leading British economists. Al 
nations, they said, would be more prosperous 
if they adopted free trade. Protective tariffs 
should be abolished, so that each nation 
might trade where it would, to its own best 
advantage. Colonies also should be allowed 
to trade wherever they wished. Each nation 
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or colony would then produce what it could 
produce most cheaply, and buy from other 
nations or colonies the things they could 
produce most cheaply. The result would be 
maximum production at minimum cost. 

In the middle of the nineteenth century, 
the British government adopted this policy 
of free trade, and this made it seem more 
reasonable to grant self-government to the 
colonies. If colonies were to be free to trade 


This cartoon represents Disraeli as a small 
boy, reluctant to plunge into the cold sea of 
“Free Trade.” Disraeli did take the plunge 


along with the Conservative party. 
Courtesy Print Department, New York Public Library 


as they liked, there was less reason for super- 
vising their government. They might as well 
be allowed to govern themselves, and make 
their own trade regulations, if any. Thus, the 
ideas of popular government and free trade 
prepared the way for the extension of self- 
government to the British colonies. 


The self-governing dominions: (1) Canada 


Canada, originally settled by the French, 
was acquired by England, as a result of the 
Seven Years War, in 17683. In 1791, it was 
divided into two provinces, Upper Canada 
(Ontario), and Lower Canada (Quebec). 
These provinces were governed very much as 
the American colonies were before the Revo- 
lutionary War. The Assembly and the royal 
governor were always quarreling and, in 
1887, the French people of Quebec broke out 
into open rebellion, in which they were 
joined by some of the people in Upper 
Canada. 

The rebellion was soon crushed, but Lord 
Durham, who was sent to Canada to make 
a report on its causes, recommended that the 
people be allowed to govern themselves, and 
that the provinces be united in a federation. 
Sometime later, this was done. In 1848, the 
royal governor, Lord Elgin, adopted the 
practice of appointing his Cabinet of Min- 
isters from the leaders of the party that had 
a majority in the Assembly. The ministers 
then governed as long as their policies were 
supported by the Assembly. The royal gov- 
ernor thus came to play the same part in the 
government of Canada that the king played 
in the government of England. The governor 
was only the nominal ruler. The real ruler 
was the prime minister. 

In 1867, New Brunswick and Nova Scotia 
united with Ontario and Quebec in a federa- 
tion known as the Dominion of Canada. 
Prince Edward's Island joined the federation 
in 1878. Meantime, as the western country 
was settled, new provinces—Manitoba and 
British Columbia—were settled and joined 
the federation, These were followed early in 
the twentieth century by Alberta and Sas- 
katchewan. Newfoundland, however, re- 


mained an independent colony and was not 
included in the federation. 

Each province had its own government for 
purely local affairs, but did not have a royal 
governor. There was a royal governor for the 
federation as a whole. And the federation 
was governed by the federal parliament much 
like that of England. 

Thus, Canada was given self-government. 
The British government then had nothing to 
do with the government of Canada except to 
manage its relations with foreign countries 
and to defend it from foreign aggression. By 
purchase from the Hudson’s Bay Company, a 
fur company which controlled northern lands 
around the bay, and by expansion into west- 
ern territory, Canada had, by 1912, reached 
its present boundaries, stretching from sea to 
sea. As time passed, Canada, like other Brit- 
ish dominions, gradually became independ- 
ent in foreign affairs and defense. Newfound- 
land had essentially the same kind of gov- 
ernment as the Dominion of Canada, but in 
1949 became a province of Canada. 


The self-governing dominions: (2) Australia 
and New Zealand 


The first English colony in Australia was 
New South Wales, founded in 1788. In 1855, 
this colony was given a form of self-govern- 
ment similar to that established in the prov- 
inces of Canada. The southern part of New 
South Wales was made into the province of 
Victoria and, in 1859, the northern part be- 
came the province of Queensland. In the 
meantime, four other colonies were founded 
— Western Australia, South Australia, Tas- 
mania, and New Zealand. To these provinces, 
self-government was also conceded. | 

The federation of the Australian provinces 
was long delayed because of trade differ- 
ences, New South Wales followed England 
in adopting free trade, while the other prov- 
inces favored protective tariffs. They were 
finally led to unite—partly by a common de- 
sire to exclude Chinese immigrants and by 
à common opposition to German colonies re- 
cently established in the region. Thus, an 
agreement was finally reached and, in 1900, 
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a federal constitution was adopted for the 
Commonwealth of Australia. 

The government of the Commonwealth of 
Australia is much like that of the United 
States. Each province has a government 
much like a state government. The federal 
government is composed of a Senate and a 
House of Representatives. But the chief ex- 
ecutive is not a president elected for a period 
of years. He is a prime minister who holds 
office, as the prime minister in England does, 
only so long as his measures are supported by 
a majority in the legislature. 

Thus, Australia, like Canada, is a federa- 
tion enjoying responsible government. But 
the various Australian states have more 
power of self-government than the provinces 
of Canada. New Zealand, since 1907, has had 
its own government as a dominion, but re- 
mains outside the Australian federation. 


The self-governing dominions: (8) South 

Africa 

The southern tip of Africa, the Cape of 
Good Hope, was acquired by England from 
the Dutch in 1806. This region, known as 
Cape Colony, was settled by a mixed popu- 
lation of English and Boers, à people des- 
cended from Dutch and French settlers. As 
the English moved in, the Boers moved 
north and east and settled Natal, the Orange 
Free State, and the Transvaal. 

Cape Colony was given self-government 
in 1872; Natal, in 1893. After the Boer War 
the Orange Free State and the Transvaal 
were annexed to the British Empire, with a 
promise that self-government would be given 
them as soon as practicable. This was done 
in 1906 and’1907. In 1909, the four provinces 
were united in a federation known as the 
Union of South Africa. As in Canada and 
Australia, each province has its own govern- 
ment for local affairs, But the federation is 
ruled by the Union parliament, under a 
prime minister who represents the majority 
party in the parliament. 

Thus, between 1837 and 1909, a degree 
of self-government amounting virtually to 
independence was given to those parts of 


the empire inhabited in whole or in part by 
English-speaking people — Canada, New- 
foundland, Australia, New Zealand, and 
South Africa. Since World War I, all these 
dominions have been recognized as inde- 
pendent nations within the British Common- 
wealth of Nations, and now have their own 
diplomatic representatives to foreign coun- 
tries and conduct their own foreign affairs. 
All, however, are bound together by ties of 
interest and sentiment, and express allegiance 
to the British crown as head of the Com- 
monwealth. Meantime, another people, 
nearer home, objected strenuously to British 
rule. These were the Irish. 


Ireland and her grievances 


Ireland was first invaded by the English in 
the twelfth century; but by 1400, the English 
held only a small area around Dublin. In the 
sixteenth century, the English extended and 
strengthened their control—largely through 
the conquests of Henry VIII and Queen 
Flizabeth. In the seventeenth century, the 
English Civil War was accompanied by seri- 
ous uprisings in Ireland. After the execution 
of King Charles I in 1649, the Irish rallied 
to the support of his son. As a result, they 
were conquered by the armies of Cromwell. 
In 1689, when the English forced King James 
II to abdicate, the Irish, most of whom were 
Catholics, gave him hearty support. As a 
result, they were conquered by the armies 
of King William III. 

In spite of repeated rebellions, Ireland re- 


-mained subject to the foreign rule of England 


until the twentieth century. In the nineteenth 
century, Irish grievances were many, of long 
standing, and very real. They may be con- 
sidered under three heads: religion, land, 
and home rule. 

1. Religion. Most of the inhabitants of 
Ireland were of Irish descent and of Catholic 
religion. Only a few, chiefly in the northern 

rovince of Ulster, were Protestants, of Eng- 
lish or Scottish ancestry. But Catholics were 
excluded from the British Parliament until 
1899, so the majority of the people in Ireland 
could be represented in Parliament only by 
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men of an alien religion. Furthermore, the 
Protestant Church of England was estab- 
lished by law in Ireland. This meant that 
Irish Catholics had to pay taxes to maintain 
churches which they did not believe in or 
attend, and to support Protestant clergy, 
many of whom, having no parishioners in 
Ireland, lived in England. In the meantime, 
Catholic services were held in dilapidated 
buildings, or in the open, and the priests were 
as poor as the people they served. 

This situation was corrected by the first 
Gladstone ministry in 1868. The Irish Church 
—that is, the Church of England as estab- 
lished in Ireland—was *disestablished." This 
meant that the Protestant church in Ireland 
was no longer supported by taxes imposed on 
the people. This disestablishment of the Irish 
Church was the only one of Gladstone's Irish 
reform measures that was entirely effective. 

2. Land. The great majority of the Irish 
were farmers. But the land was owned for 
the most part by wealthy landlords, many of 
whom were Englishmen. On the big estates 
the mass of the Irish lived and worked as 
"tenants" Since there were always more men 
seeking farms than there were farms, the 
landlords could charge a high rent. And if 
the tenant failed to pay the rent promptly— 
or even if he did pay it promptly—the. land- 
lord could evict him on short notice, 

Irish tenant farmers lived in wretched hov- 
els, were frequently evicted for nonpayment 
of rent, and had little to eat except potatoes, 
When the potato crop failed, there was a 
famine. In famine years thousands of people 
died of starvation, and every year other thou- 
sands, in desperation, migrated to the United 
States. As a result of starvation and migra- 
tion, the population of Ireland fell from 
8,300,000 in 1845 to 5,100,000 in 1881. 

To improve the condition of Irish farmers, 
two land laws were passed. The Land Act of 
1870 prohibited evictions as long as the ten- 
ant paid the rent, and provided a method by 
which tenants could buy their farms from 
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their landlords. The only result of this law 
was that the landlords raised their rents, and 
evictions were more frequent than before, 
The Land Act of 1881, designed to establish 
fair and fixed rents, did almost as little to im- 
prove matters as the first one. The failure of 
these measures convinced the Irish that par- 
tial reforms were useless. They therefore de- 
manded complete “home rule.” 

8. Home rule. The Irish members of Par- 
liament, under the leadership of a brilliant 
and aggressive man, Charles Stewart Parnell, 
tried to force the government to grant home 
tule. This they did by making themselves as 
annoying as possible, talking endlessly on 
every question that come up, in order to de- 
lay the business of the House. In Ireland, the 
people resorted to violence. They tried to 
frighten their landlords by mutilating their 
cattle and burning their houses. Some land- 
lords were killed, and, in 1882, two English 
officials were assassinated while crossing 
Phoenix Park in Dublin. 

Under pressure of such tactics, Gladstone 
decided that the wise thing to do was to give 
the Irish what they wanted. In April, 1886, 
he introduced the first Home Rule bill to give 
Treland a parliament of its own, with powers 
similar to those enjoyed by the Dominion 
parliament of Canada, although not so ex- 
tensive. The bill was defeated, and Glad- 
stone resigned after having been in office less 
than six months. 

Six years later, when the Liberals were 
once more returned to power, Gladstone in- 
troduced the second Home Rule bill. It was 
the old story over again. The debates were 
more notable for name-calling than for 
arguments and, on one occasion, certain 
members of Parliament got into a fist fight on 
the floor of the House. The bill was finally 
carried in the Commons by a small majority, 
but it was immediately rejected by the Lords. 
Not until after World War I did Ireland 
finally obtain home rule as the independent 
Irish Republic. 


includes important scientific discoveries 


and inventions which were made during this period. They are discussed in the text in Unit 13. 
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USING WHAT YOU HAVE LEARNED 


l. List some undemocratic features of American 
life about 1820. What was the relation of Ameri- 
can democracy to: (a) property ualifications 
for voting, (b) the Northwest Ordinance, (c) 
selection of presidential electors by state legisla- 
tures, (d) the national nominating convention, 
(e) slavery? 


2. How did the invention of the cotton gin fur- 
ther slavery in the South? What situation made 
a “Missouri Compromise” necessary in 1820? 
What was the nature of the compromise? 


3. Why were Southerners infuriated by people 
like William Lloyd Garrison? How did the North 
and South differ on the tariff question? 


4. In the reforms in Britain, what was the atti- 
tude of: (a) Disraeli, (b) Gladstone, (c) 
Bright, (d) Lord Derby? In what respects were 
the reform bills of 1867, 1884, and 1885 steps 
toward a more democratic Britain? 


5. How did the idea of free trade make Britain 
consider self-government for her colonies? Why 
did the “free traders” think abolition of most 
protective tariffs desirable? 


6. What Irish grievances against the British 
centered around: (a) religion, (b) land, and 
(c) home rule? Who was Parnell? What was 
Gladstone’s attitude toward home rule? 


7. Lincoln’s platform stated: “We regard 
slavery as morally wrong. We will not interfere 
with it where it now exists, but we will resist 
its growth in the belief that if so limited it will 
one day cease to exist even in the South.” How 
much of this would you accept? What changes, 
if any, would you make in it? 


8. In your opinion was the question of a 
state’s right to secede worth a war? Was there 
any essential difference between the revolt of 
the colonies against Britain and the revolt of the 
Confederacy? 


9. In what respects do the veto power in the 
United Nations and the principle of nullifica- 
tion as advanced by Calhoun compare and differ? 


10. In your opinion, is it to John Bright's credit 
that he hinted that the people of Britain might 
use force to get the Reform Bill of 1867 passed? 
Do you think that Americans without the right 
to vote in the early nineteenth century wou 
have been justified in resorting to violence to 
secure it? Why or why not? 


Ll. Make a chart entitled “Democracy Gains 
Ground in the United States and the British 


Empire.” In the first column, “Steps Toward 
a More Democratic Way of Life,” list specific 
laws or acts; in the second column, “How Each 
Step Strengthened Democracy,” prove that each 
item in the first column was actually a step 
forward. 


12. Using a tape or wire recorder, make a radio 
documentary entitled “The Irrepressible Con- 
flict.” Quote statements of Americans on the 
eve of the War Between the States to illustrate 
the differing points of view. You will find Vol. 
IX of The World’s Famous Orations particularly 
helpful. Class members could represent the 
different speakers. 


18. Draw a cartoon, “Steps Toward War,” illus- 
trating by a series of steps: (a) the Missouri 
Compromise, (b) the Tariff of Abominations, 
(c) the doctrine of nullification, etc. Show the 
War Between the States in progress at the top 
of the stairs. 


14, Select five individuals mentioned in this 
chapter who, in your opinion, made the greatest 
contribution to democracy. Rank them in what 
you think is the proper order of their impor- 
tance, and write a brief statement justifying 
your arrangement. 


15. On a map showing Great Britain and the 
dominions in the same color, illustrate, with 
lines or ribbons, the ties that bind the Common- 
wealth together. 


READINGS FOR UNIT 12 


You will find that Robinson and Beard, Read- 
ings in Modern European History, Vol. II, Chap- 
ters 21, 22, and 24-27, and Edward Potts Chey- 
ney, Readings in English History, Chapters 19- 
90, contain much supplementary source material. 
There are also helpful sections in Harold Faulk- 
ner and Tyler Kepner, America, Its History and. 
People, Chapters 12-18, as well as in Carlton 

‚ Н. Hayes, А Political and. Cultural History of 
Modern Europe, Vol. IL, Chapter 17; T. Walter 
Wallbank and Alastair M. Taylor, Civilization— 
Past and Present, Vol. II, Chapters 6-7; and 
in J. Salwyn Schapiro, Modern and Contempo- 
rary European History, Chapters 13-18. 

Not to be overlooked are Philip Guedalla, The 
Hundred Years; Munro, The Governments of 
Europe; An Anthology of World Prose, Carl Van 
Doren, editor; and An Anthology of World 
Poetry, Mark Van Doren, editor. У 

The World Book Encyclopedia and Compton's 
Pictured Encyclopedia include biographical 
sketches and other articles on the period. 
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WAYS OF LIVING 


As cities grew in size, the demand for often invested. New farm tools, such as iron 
USE OF farm products greatly increased. Farming, апа steel plows, m 
NATURAL especially in England and the United The McCormick re 
RESOURCES States, became more of an organized indus- many machines which 
try, in which large amounts of capital were 


cultivation easier, 
` was the first of 
zan to revolution- 


ize farming methods. 


As the Industrial Revolution spread to 
France, Germany, and the United States, 
British industry became almost completely 
mechanized. The invention of the gasoline 
engine opened up a n 


USE OF c » ARR 
TOOLS , 
AND POWER 


w source of power. 


Three basic advances in medical science 
INCREASE were made. Joseph Lister introduced asep- 
OF tic methods in surgery, Louis Pasteur for- 
KNOWLEDGE mulated the germ theory of disease, and 
Robert Koch proved that certain diseases 


Democracy made important gains. In 
DEVELOPMENT England, the principle was established that 
OF all classes should be represented in gov- 
GOVERNMENT ernment, Canada, Australia, New Zealand, 


and South Africa became self-governing 


The “revolutionary” ideas of the eight- 
eenth-century philosophers became the 
basis for social reform. In England, France, 
and the United States, the working classes 
improved their position through legislation 


ORGANIZATION 
OF 
SOCIETY 


Mass production, coupled with the revo- 
WAYS OF lution in transportation and communica- 
DOING tion, brought further changes in business, 
BUSINESS The volume of foreign trade increased enor- 
mously as raw materials flowed into the in- 


DEVELOPMENT Philosophy and religion were greatly in- was that many more individuals of every 
OF RELIGION fluenced by Darwin’s theory of evolution, species are born than can live. Therefor 
AND Darwin believed that plants and animals there is a constant struggle for existence " 
PHILOSOPHY were not created in their present form but which only the fittest survive. 

evolved from simpler structures, His theory 


s , ic also had 
SELF- Paris became the great center of art, ing were the Impressionists. Music m 
"Parisian" painters, many of them from an impressionistic school. The realistic no 
EXPRESSION h : я xrimented Wi 
THROUGH other countries, searched for new forms and developed. Architects experime 
methods. One of the first i rte ; 
THE ARTS he first important groups 


steel construction. 
to break with traditional methods of paint- 
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SUMMARY CHART 


^ WESTERN CIVILIZATION 
UNIT 12 


Meanwhile, a revolution in transportation 
and communication was effected through 
vast networks of railroads, telegraph lines, 
steam ships, and ocean cables. 


are caused by certain germs. Chemists dis- 
covered many new elements, and the atom 
was proved to contain smaller particles, 
which were called electrons. 


ATOMIC WEIGHTS 


dominions. In France, a republic was estab- 
lished. In Italy, Germany, Austria, and 
Hungary, governments were formed in 
which more of the people were represented. 


and collective bargaining. Some social 
progress was made in Latin America. And 
slavery had been virtually wiped out in the 
Western world by 1900. 


manufactured prod- 
1900, the market 
Imost the whole 


dustrial nations, and 
ucts were shipped out. By 
for such products was a 
world. Many giant industrial corporations 


had appeared. 
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UNIT MAP 13 Ç 
THE WORLD ABOUT 1900 


Between 1750 and 1900, an amazing series of scientific 
discoveries and mechanical inventions had revolutionized 
industry in Great Britain, the nations of Western Europe, and 
the United States. This Industrial Revolution completely 
transformed men’s ways of living in the industrial nations of 
the West and it greatly accelerated the spread of Western 
influence throughout the world. 

The peoples of Africa, India, Southeast Asia, and China 
became either buyers of Western manufactured goods or sup- 
pliers of raw materials to Western factories, or both. Except 
in Japan, however, the peoples of the older civilizations were 
slow to adopt the new industrial methods of the West. 

The Time Chart at the right shows some of the significant 
milestones in the Industrial Revolution. It should be com- 

! pared with the charts for the three preceding units, which 
. - were devoted largely to the political events of the same period. 
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1750—1914 


Science Revolutiomzes the Western World 


Bismarck, the mighty chancellor, reached 
the height of his triumph in 1871 in the 
great Hall of Mirrors at Versailles, With glit- 
tering pomp and impressive ceremonies, the 
German Empire was proclaimed. The King 
of Prussia became Emperor of Germany, 
and Bismarck became the most powerful man 
in Europe. Although Bismarck engineered 
the peace as well as the war, his achieve- 
ments were made possible by a host of men 
who lived long before him. The Franco- 
Prussian war was a modern war fought with 
iron and steel and machines. But iron, steel, 
and machines were the products of science 
and invention. James Watt, by inventing the 
steam engine, had made possible the build- 
ing of locomotives which transported goods 
and troops to the front. 

Not long before Bismarck’s glowing vic- 
tory, Robert E. Lee surrendered to General 
U. S. Grant at Appomattox Court House, 
The industrial North had vanquished the 
agricultural South. Behind Abraham Lincoln 
and the armies of blue were the sewing ma- 
chines, the forges and factories, and the 
long lines of railroad track, Science and in- 
vention helped to win the War Between the 
States too. 

Yet science served peace as well as war. 
The locomotive tied distant regions together, 
the reaper made labor easier and food more 
plentiful, and the sewing machine produced 
civilian clothes as well as uniforms. 

The Industrial Revolution began in Eng- 
land about 1750. In the following years, 
Science and invention changed man's ways 
of doing things as they had never been 
Changed before, The Industrial Revolution, 
still continuing, spread over western Europe 
and the United States. 
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Science and invention combined to pro- 
long the span of life, to improve health, and 
to relieve men of the curse of pain. Machines 
helped mankind to produce food, clothing, 
drugs, tools, and other goods more rapidly 
and abundantly than had ever before been 
possible. 

Great as were these mechanical marvels, 
there was still a greater result. Science and 
invention transformed the dreams of man- 
kind into potential realities. Vain hopes be- 
came real hopes, for plenty was thereafter 
a possibility, the satisfaction of basic human 
wants, a practical goal. Democracy, particu- 
larly in Great Britain and America, made 
tangible gains and the idea of progress be- 
came the Western creed. 

But the promise of the machines was not 
entirely fulfilled. Industry produced wealth 
the like of which had scarcely been imagined, 
but it was not always fairly shared. Although 
the new world of science and machines 
opened up fabulous opportunities, all did 
not partake of them. For many, the Indus- 
trial Revolution brought only drudgery, маду 
and insecurity. Machines built great cities; 
but cities were not only centers of art and 
thought, they also were centers of slums, vice, 
and disease. 

Machines of transport and communication 
drew nations closer together, but this very 
closeness sometimes brought about rivalry 
and conflict between them. Furthermore, the 
machines which made nations great also 
helped divide their peoples into conflicting 
groups of capital and labor. Machines re- 
made the world, But machines presented the 
world with its gravest problems. These po 
lems are still not fully solved, although grea 
progress has been made toward doing so. 


1. Natural Science and Mechanical Invention 


«< 


Ву 1750 man had accomplished tremendous 
things in art, music, literature, politics, gov- 
ernment and philosophy. Yet, except for the 
inventions of printing and gunpowder, his 
activities in science and the mechanical arts 
had produced no profound revolution in 
everyday living. Methods of manufacture, 
transportation, and communication were lit- 
tle better than in the days of ancient Rome. 

Men had developed more and better hand 
tools than the Romans had had. A few rela- 
tively simple machines were in use, driven by 
hand, by water power, or by animals. And 
the knowledge and use of hand crafts and 
building materials had been advanced. But 


no important new sources of energy had been 
discovered, and men had not invented any 
highly efficient machines for using the sources 
they did know. As a result, the ability of men 
to make things, to move things, and to com- 
municate information was still largely limited 
to what could be done by the strength of 
human hands and the speed of a rider on 
horseback. 

Here lies the great difference between the 
Western Civilization of our times and all 
others. The kind of world in which we live 
was made possible by the discovery of ways 
to release and control natural energy, and to 
transform it into power for doing useful work. 


THE COMING OF THE MACHINE AGE 


The civilization of our times was brought 
into being by a series of rapid and sweeping 
changes that began to take place in Great 
Britain about the middle of the eighteenth 
century, Scientific thinkers of Renaissance 
times had already prepared the way for these 
changes by their studies and discoveries in 
anatomy, physics, mechanics, and astronomy 
—and most of all by their introduction of the 
scientific method (pp. 329-331). 

Later, Newton's study of the nature of light 
and his discovery of the law of gravitation 
had aroused widespread public interest and 
stimulated the work of other scientists (p. 
491). Modern science was well on the way 
to becoming what it is today—an organized 
campaign to batter down the defenses of 
nature, to discover her secrets and put them 
to work for the betterment of all mankind. 


The machines transform British industry 


This growing interest in science and in- 
vention coincided, in the eighteenth century, 
with a critical need for new methods in Brit- 
ish industry. Britain, in the course of the 
Commercial Revolution, had become the 
center of a growing colonial empire, and 


carried on an extensive overseas trade with 
many lands. By 1750 her industry, using the 
old handwork methods, could no longer sup- 
ply enough manufactured goods, especially 
textiles, to meet the demands of her foreign 
trade. It was necessary for British manufac- 
turers to find better methods. 

In this situation, science and mechanical 
invention came to the aid of British industry 
and began the Industrial Revolution. This 
revolution involved the invention of new ma- 
chines; the development of new sources of 

ower to run them; the tremendous growth 
of the factory system; new methods of trans- 
portation, communication, and distribution; 
and the effects of all these changes. 

The Industrial Revolution came first to 
England for several reasons. The country 
was rich in coal and iron. Then, too, English 
merchants were not at this time taxed so 
heavily as were the merchants in most Euro- 
pean countries. Many, therefore, had capital 
to invest in new machines and factories. The 
demand from her colonies also helped to 
bring the Revolution first to Great Britain. 

The new developments in machines and 
factories came first to the textile industry. 
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At the beginning of the eighteenth century, 
thread was made on spinning wheels and 
cloth was woven on hand looms, just as they 
had been for centuries. During the first half 
of the century, improvements in the spinning 
wheel and loom made possible greatly in- 
creased production of cloth. Both of these 
devices were still operated by hand, however. 

In 1769, Richard Arkwright invented a 
spinning “frame” which could spin 20 threads 
at once. This machine was successful, but it 
was so cumbersome that it could not be 
operated by hand. Then, in 1785, a new type 
of loom was patented by a clergyman named 
Cartwright, Although it was not perfected 
until about 1820, the power loom eventually 
teplaced the hand loom, Arkwrights spin- 
ning frame, Cartwright’s loom, and other new 
textile machines were too large to be used in 
home workshops, and had to be installed in 
factories. Even more important, they re- 
quired power much greater than could be 
supplied by human energy to run them. In 
1750, falling water was still the most efficient 
Source of energy that men had discovered for 
use in industry. The new textile machinery 
was therefore operated at first by water power. 

The second of the great modern sources of 
energy to come into general use was coal. By 
1750, coal was being used in the smelting 
of iron ore and in other processes calling for 


Domestic industry, 1750, 
These three people are en- 
gaged in knitting stockings 
with the aid of si mple hand- 
operated machinery. The 
women are winding thread 
and twisting it upon bob- 
bins. The stocking is being 
knitted on the stocking 
machine, at the right. 


Bettmann Archive 


great heat. But men still had not learned to 
make the fullest use of the energy stored up 
in coal. They knew how to release it in the 
form of heat, but they had not yet learned 
how to transform it into mechanical motion. 
To do this required the invention of a new 
kind of engine. 

The first really practical steam engine was 
developed between 1781 and 1786 by James 
Watt, a Scottish engineer. His engine made 
it possible to use the energy stored up in coal 
to drive the machines of industry. It was a 
decisive turning point in history. А 

Other men, before James Watt, had built 
engines which could transform the energy 
of heat into motion. But these engines were 
inefficient. They could be used to pump 
water out of coal mines but for little else. 
Watt’s engine could be used to run other 
machines. 

The steam engine was but the first of many 
inventions and discoveries which have de- 
cisively altered man's way of living during 
the past 150 years. In 1831, the English scien- 
tist, Michael Faraday, first demonstrated ш 
principle on which are based both the elec- 
tric dynamo and the electric motor. ы 
periments made possible the mechanica 
production of electricity and its use E Р 
source of power. Radio and television, e ec 
tric light and heat, radar, air-conditioning, 
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and the telephone—these are but a few of the 
marvels which have come from the work of 
Faraday and others in the field of electricity. 

The invention of the internal combustion 
engine by a German, Nikolaus Otto, in 1867 
was also highly significant. Otto's engine 
used gas for fuel, and from it was developed 
the first successful gasoline engine. The gaso- 
line engine, in turn, made possible the mod- 
em automobile and airplane and has played 
a great part in the reshaping of our civili- 
zation. In so doing, the gasoline engine has 
made petroleum the third great modern 
source of natural energy. 


The revolution in the factory system. 


The factories of James Watts time were 
very different from the huge manufacturing 
plants so common today. Most of the work 
was done by hand. Water power was often 
used, but the machines driven by the great 
wheel were cumbersome, and capable of only 
a limited number of tasks. The precise and 
incredibly complex operations which we take 
lor granted today were still in the future. 
Except in the textile industry and a few 
others which produced goods for export to 
the colonies, most of these small factories 
produced articles for sale only in or near the 
towns in which they were located. Trans- 
portation was slow and expensive. 

The coming of the steam engine changed 
allthis. Within a short time, other new ma- 
chines were invented which could be driven 
by this new source of power—machines which 
would perform, automatically, many labor- 
ious operations which had always before 
been done by hand. Looms and other de- 
vices, formerly driven by water wheels, were 
adapted to the use of steam power. 

These new machines had to be made of iron 
and steel, Wood was not strong enough to 
stand up under the power and speed of the 
steam engine. The demand for iron, steel, 
and coal therefore increased rapidly. The 
iron and steel had to be transported to the 
places where the machines were built, and 
the coal, great quantities of it, had to be 
transported to the places where the ore was 


smelted to make iron and also to the fac- 
tories where it was burned to produce power. 

As the use of power-driven machines in- 
creased, larger factories were built. These 
factories could produce things in far greater 
quantities than ever before—in greater quan- 
tities than could be sold in any one com- 
munity. The factory owners, therefore, had 
to find new markets in other cities, and the 
products of their factories had to be shipped 
to those cities. 

This revolution in the factory system made 
necessary a new form of transportation—one 
that was fast and at the same time capable of 
carrying heavy loads at relatively low cost. 
The steam engine provided the answer. In 
1804, the first real steam locomotive was 
built by Richard Trevithick, and in 1825 the 
first railway, between Stockton and Darling- 
ton in England, was open for traffic. In 1830, 
Stephenson’s Rocket achieved the amazing 
speed of 80 miles per hour in a trial run on 
the Liverpool and Manchester railway, and 
a new era in transportation had dawned. 

The building of British railroads now be- 
gan in earnest. For the most part these new 
lines connected the growing manufacturing 
centers with the areas which produced raw 
materials used in the factories and with the 
great ocean ports. But they also opened up 
new markets and brought new prosperity to 
the towns and villages through which they 
passed. With the coming of the rails, new 
factories could be built in hitherto inac- 
cessible spots, and more men were drawn 
from the countryside to work in them. In this 


way new cities grew. 


Transportation and communication open a 

world market 

By the middle of the nineteenth century, 
the Industrial Revolution had brought many 
changes to England. Similar changes were 
beginning to take place in Germany and 
France, but for the most part, the economic 
life of continental Europe did not differ 
greatly from what it had been in the late 
Middle Ages. Factories still produced goods 
largely for a local market. Farmers sold 
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their grain and livestock in the nearest town 
or city. 

Most foreign trade was limited to tropical 
products and to certain luxury goods of great 
value in comparison to their weight. The 
great commercial fortunes had largely been 
made in silks, spices, tobacco, sugar, and rum. 
Shipment from one country to another of 
such basic products as grain, iron, steel, or 
beef was usually not attempted, since the 
cost of transportation was much too high. 
Thus, there was no international market for 
most of the products of industry and the farm. 
The grain of the Russian steppes seldom 
became bread for the English workers. Brit- 
ish iron and coal were not used in the fac- 
tories of France or Germany. During the 
latter half of the nineteenth century, however, 
the application of steam power to transporta- 
tion and the invention of new methods of 
communication made possible the growth of 
a world-wide market for manufactured goods 
and farm products. 

Out of the experiments of Stephenson and 
other pioneers came a frantic era of railroad- 
building and by 1870, England had 15,500 
miles of rails, In the United States, few lines 
were built before 1840, but by 1860 there 
were 30,000 miles, mostly in the northeast- 
ern states. On the European continent, rail- 
road construction lagged somewhat. And 
yet, by 1860, France had begun the construc- 
tion of a network of lines radiating out from 
Paris, and Germany had completed about 
10,000 miles of rails. 

Steam did not triumph as quickly on the 
seas as on land. Robert Fulton's Clermont 
sailed up the Hudson in 1807, thus proving 
that the steamship was practical The first 
steamers were slow, however, fuel costs were 
high, and their engines and coal bunkers 
took up so much room that there was little 
left for cargo. The graceful clipper ships 
could carry cargo faster and more cheaply, 

Gradually the lumbering steamships were 
improved, Steel and iron construction made 
it possible to build much larger ships. More 
efficient engines cut down the space required 
for fuel. And the screw propeller replaced 


the clumsy paddle wheel. These develop- 
ments won the victory for steam, and in 1893 
the tonnage of freight carried by steamships 
finally passed that carried by sail. 

Efficient steamships made it possible to 
ship heavy or bulky goods cheaply over great 
distances. The growth of a world market 
would have been slow, however, had it not 
been for new developments in communica- 
tion. An American cotton-grower, for ex- 
ample, who might wish to sell his cotton in 
England, first needed to know what price 
British manufacturers were offering for cot- 
ton. By the time price quotations from the 
London market had reached America, they 
might be completely out of date. To remove 
the risk from such transactions, accurate, up- 
to-the-minute information on prices and mar- 
ket conditions was necessary 

Great advances in communication supplied 
this need. The electric telegraph, first used 
in 1844, was quickly adopted in the Western 
world. By 1860, continental networks had 
been built in both Europe and America. In 
1866, these networks were connected by the 
first successful Atlantic cable, and during the 
next 10 years a world-wide system took shape. 
Finally, Alexander Bell's telephone, first 
demonstrated in 1876, was quickly accepted 
in America. It was adopted more slowly 
across the Atlantic, but by 1900 was in use 
in all of the large cities of Europe. 

Modern methods of communication made 
it possible at last for the business man to 
know, at any time, the condition of his mar- 
ket anywhere in the world. As a result, eco- 
nomic conditions in all countries became 
more interdependent than ever. A drop in the 
price of grain on the London market woul 
affect the farmers of Argentina, Australia, and 
other countries, as well as those of England. 


British capital dominates the world market 


Early in the nineteenth century, Loa 
replaced Amsterdam as the world’s center 9 
banking. Two great English bankipg houses 
the Rothschilds and Baring Brothers, weré 
powerful and influential. By lending money 
to the warring nations and dealing in muni- 
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One of the wheezing ancestors of the modern giant of the rails. Notice how the passenger 
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cars shown in this picture resemble the old horse-drawn stage coach. 


tions, the Rothschilds, who also had banks on 
the European continent, built up enormous 
resources. They financed railroad construc- 
tion in Europe and South America, traded in 
cotton, grain, and tobacco in the United 
States, and gave financial aid to governments 
all over the world. 

Baring Brothers operated principally in the 
United States and South America. There 
they built railroads, financed iron and coal 
industries, and lent money to numerous па- 
tional governments (p. 577). 

Largely through the activities of these two 
great banking houses, the tremendous finan- 
cial resources of Great Britain were made 
available for the development of other coun- 
tries all over the world, and her bankers were 
owed money by countless governments and 
business enterprises. When a bank lends 
money to a business, it usually has at least 


some voice in its management. British bank- 
ers were therefore influential in the affairs of 
American railways, Brazilian rubber planta- 
tions, and Indian textile factories. 

With the new developments in transporta- 
tion, communication, and finance, the world 
market grew rapidly. Raw materials and 
industrial products began to move over the 
trade routes in ever-increasing quantities. 
The grain of America, Australia, and Argen- 
tina poured into Europe. Russian and Aus- 
tralian railroads were built of British steel. 
British factory workers ate Argentine and 
Texas beef. The natives of India and the 
workers on American cotton plantations wore 
upon their backs the products of British tex- 
tile mills. 

The control of this vast market was almost 
completely in British hands. British capital 
had financed it. And, before 1870, no other 
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nation had progressed far enough in its indus- 
trial development to compete on a major 
scale with British products. English manu- 
facturers could therefore sell their wares, 
without serious competition, in every country 
in the world. However, since British indus- 
tries were by far the largest users of raw ma- 
terials, it was to Britain that a large share of 
the world's cotton, lumber, leather, and met- 
als moved. 

From about 1750 until the beginning of the 
twentieth century, Great Britain's machines, 
her vast amounts of capital, and her world- 
wide markets made her the leading industrial 
nation on earth. But she could not hope to 
maintain that position forever. Other nations 
were beginning to copy British techniques, 
and to benefit by the Industrial Revolution. 


The Industrial Revolution spreads to other 
la 


On the continent of Europe several factors 
prevented the spread of the Industrial Revo- 
lution until the nineteenth century. The most 
important of these factors were: (1) the 
continuing restrictions of the guild system, 
which prevented employers from competing 
freely with each other and workers from 
choosing their own jobs; (2) the lack of 
capital which could be invested in industry; 
(3) the division of many areas into tiny 
states which could not trade freely with each 
other; (4) the lack of foreign markets; and 
(5) destructive wars, After 1815, however, 
these restrictions began to disappear, and 
most of the western nations began their in- 
dustrial development, 

The Industrial Revolution spread first to 
France, but its progress there was slow. 'The 
nation was largely agricultural and, before 
the French Revolution, industrial growth 
had been severely restricted by the guild sys- 
tem and by the lack of capital, most of which 
had gone to Support the extravagant royal 
court. After the Napoleonic wars, France's 
industry began to grow, but agriculture con- 
tinued to be important. French industries 
Were seriously hampered by the loss of the 
rich manufacturing and iron-mining districts 


of Alsace and Lorraine to Germany in the 
Franco-Prussian War ( p. 511). 

Germany adopted the new techniques of 
industry later than France. but much more 
rapidly, and with spectacular results. In the 
eighteenth century, Germany, like France, 
was almost entirely agricultural, and what 
industry existed was rigidly controlled by 
the guilds. Moreover, the country was split 
up into many small states whose economic 
life was little changed from that of the Mid- 
dle Ages. There was no free trade between 
the various States, there was little capital, 
and there were no foreign markets. As late 
as 1800, industry could scarcely be said to 
exist in the German states, And yet, only a 
century later, Germany was one of the three 
greatest industrial nations on earth. 

Most of this amazing progress took place 
after the unification of the Cerman Empire 
in 1871, although considerable progress had 
been made in the elimination of guild restric- 
tions and trade barriers before that time. 
After 1871, German industry was given a tre- 
mendous boost by the acquisition of Alsace 
and Lorraine, and by a French war-debt 
payment of 5,000,000,000 francs, which 
greatly increased the capital available for 
industrial use. Between 1875 and 1918, Ger- 
many's production of coal, iron, and steel 
skyrocketed. Many new industries were de- 
veloped, particularly the making of dyes, 
chemicals, and electrical products. By 1914, 
Germany was a serious rival of Great Britain 
in the markets of the world. 

Elsewhere in Europe, the Industrial Revo- 
lution proceeded less rapidly. Italy, after her 
unification in 1870, built up an important 
textile industry, but was hampered in other 
fields by her lack of iron and coal. She has, 
however, made good use of Һуд 
power. Holland, Belgium, Sweden, an 
Switzerland also became industrialized, the 
latter two, like Italy, mainly depending on 
their mountain streams for power. à 

The countries of eastern Europe, lacking 
capital and markets for manufactured gos 
remained largely agricultural. Russia, P 
though possessing vast natural resources ап 
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a huge potential market, did not get her 
industrial program well under way until 1928. 
At the beginning of the twentieth century, 
this enormous country was still largely a 
primitive, peasant land. 

Most of the Far East was little touched by 
the Industrial Revolution. But Japan was an 
amazing exception. The Japanese had the 
advantages of large deposits of coal, a cheap 
labor supply, and—after 1870—a government 
determined to adopt western techniques in 
the shortest possible time. The result was 
that Japan, in a period of about 40 years, was 
transformed from a primitive feudal society 
to а modern industrial nation, rivaling Great 
Britain in the production of textiles. 

While Great Britain was striving to main- 
tain her industrial leadership, and Germany 
and Japan were attempting to rival her in 
certain fields, the United States was prepar- 
ing to outstrip them all. Blessed with nearly 
every sort of natural wealth, and a free, 
democratic government, the United States 
was potentially a great industrial nation. 

Between 1788 and 1860, the factory system 
was established in America. Its growth was 
aided by the Napoleonic wars which cut off 
imports of manufactured goods. The first 
important American manufactures were tex- 
tiles, iron, steel, and shoes. Following the 
War Between the States (p. 519), industry 
developed with increasing rapidity. Rich 
mineral deposits and vast forests poured raw 
materials into the factories. Immigrants from 
Europe provided a cheap labor supply. And, 
as the industrial centers of the East became 
more mechanized, the opening West pro- 
vided new markets for the goods they pro- 
duced. The value of America’s industrial 
output increased from about $2,000,000,000 
in 1860 to nearly $14,000,000,000 by 1900. 

The Industrial Revolution made little prog- 
ress in Latin America. This was owing mainly 
to two conditions: the lack of stable govern- 
ments in most nations; and the lack of coal 
and of conveniently located iron deposits. 
Some new industries were developed but, ex- 
cept for mining, these were nearly all linked 
with agriculture as, for example, the meat- 
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An artist's sketch of the landing of the packet- 
ship Kossuth at New York harbor, 1851. 
There were 590 emigrants to the new world 
on board. 


packing industry in Argentina. The chief 
effect of the machine age on Latin America 
was to make her one of the world’s lead- 
ing producers of raw materials and a great 
market for the manufactured goods of other 
nations. 

Thus, by the first years of the twentieth 
century, the Industrial Revolution had spread 
to many lands around the world. In western 
Europe, including Great Britain, and in the 
United States, the great scientific discoveries 
and mechanical inventions had laid the foun- 
dations of the civilization we know today. 
That our civilization is superior to any that 
men have known in the past, it would be 
hazardous to say. But that it differs from all 
others by a wide margin is certainly true. 

Men today have far more power over 
things than they have ever had before. But, 
things also have more power over men. The 
Industrial Revolution has enabled more peo- 
ple to live and provided them with more of 
the necessities and more of the luxuries of life 
than they ever enjoyed before. But it has 
also forced them to live in crowded cities, 
made them more dependent .on each other 
for the things they need, and compelled them 
to live and work in a more uniform way. 
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SCIENCE MAKES 


Four great men of medicine benefit mankind 


Men have always known illness and suffer- 
ing. The struggle against them has been 
never ending. But, until about 150 years ago, 
it seemed to be a losing battle. 

Many discoveries, it is true, had been made 
by great scientists among the Greeks—Galen, 
Hippocrates, and Aristotle. But mixed up 
with their accurate observations were a lot of 
inaccurate ones. Unfortunately their reputa- 
tions were so great that, right or wrong, what 
they said about any particular subject was 
considered correct. People were even perse- 
cuted for daring to contradict them. But 
courageous men appeared who did contradict 
them. For example, Andreas Vesalius, a six- 
teenth-century Flemish physician, dissected 
hundreds of human bodies and described his 
findings accurately, even though they con- 
tradicted the writings of the "authorities." 
William Harvey, an English physician born 
in 1578, proved the circulation of blood and 
explained the action of the heart as a pump. 
There were many others. Some were ridi- 
culed and scorned. But they kept plugging 
away until their ideas were finally accepted. 
Modern medicine and modern man owe a 
great debt to these men. 

Until the first part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, physicians knew next to nothing about 
the elementary laws of sanitation, of the care 
of young children, or of the prevention and 
cure of disease. In England before 1750, 
there were times when the death rate was so 
high that as many as 75 per cent of the chil- 
dren born in a given year might be expected 
to die before they were five years old. And of 
those that lived, many thousands were car- 
ried off in youth or middle age by epidemics. 

Miraculous changes in.this condition have 
come to pass. We still have much to learn 
about the human body and its ills, but much 
of what we do know has been discovered 
during the last century and a half. The prog- 
ress that has been made during that time is 
due largely to the discoveries of four great 


A BETTER LIFE FOR MANY 


MEN 


men of medicine: Edward Jenner, Louis Pas- 
teur, Joseph Lister, and Robert Koch. 

For centuries, smallpox was one of the 
great scourges of mankind. That it is so no 
longer is owing to the discovery in 1798, by 
Dr. Edward Jenner, an English physician, 
that smallpox could be prevented by vac- 
cination. 

Dr. Jenner's idea was to inoculate a person 
with cowpox, a disease of cattle believed to 
be the same as smallpox in human beings. 
The dose would be too small to make him 
seriously ill, and in fighting the poison, his 
body would build up an immunity which 
would prevent him from catching smallpox 
in a more severe form. It was a simple idea 
but a revolutionary one. And it worked. Dr. 
Jenner's discovery opened up a vast field for 
experimentation and research and led directly 
to the conquest of other deadly diseases. 

The poisons which Dr. Jenner and most 
other physicians of his time believed to be 
the cause of the disease are actually microbes 
—often called germs. The fact that germs 
cause diseases in animals was proved about 
the middle of the nineteenth century by а 
French professor of chemistry, Louis Pas- 
teur, Pasteur's discovery and his earlier dis- 
covery of yeast plants were the foundation of 
modern bacteriology—the science which deals 
with the study of germs. 

Pasteur’s work also enabled Dr. Joseph 
Lister to lay the foundation for modern anti- 
septic surgery. The discovery of ether and 
other anesthetics to deaden pain had made 
surgery less of an ordeal, but even so the 
patient was lucky indeed if he did not die of 


infection. Believing that infection, like some 
3 tried 


diseases, was caused by germs, Lister 
sterilizing the wound with an acid that would 
kill the germs. This was a crude method, but 
successful. Later it was shown, by Lister and 
others, that even better results could be ob 
tained by killing the germs before they ever 
reached the wound. This was:done by ster 
lizing everything that could come in contact 
with it—hands, instruments, bandages, a? 
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cotton dressings. This great discovery made 
possible the wonders of modern surgery. 
Pasteur proved beyond doubt that diseases 
of animals were caused by germs. The dis- 
covery that a specific kind of germ causes a 
isease in human beings was made 
by Robert Koch, a German physician, in 
1876. Koch invented a method of grow- 
ing cultures of one kind of germ only. 
This enabled scientists to study the life 
history of any particular germ, and thus to 
develop methods of treating and preventing 
the disease it causes. Most modern methods 
of preventing diseases have been made pos- 
sible by researches based on Koch's work. 
These are only a few of the great medical 
discoveries of the past century and a half. 
The work of these four men and of many, 
many others has freed the more advanced 
areas of the world from the terror of such 
great scourges as the plague, typhus, small- 
pox, diphtheria, typhoid fever, and yellow 
fever. More people are now able to live a full 
life span than ever before. Partly as а result 
of medical advances, the population of the 
world has increased with startling rapidity. 
Medical science has thus had a tremendous 
influence on the progress of civilization by 
making it possible for more people to live 
longer. But to have more people in the world 
isa good thing only if they can find the means 
of living in decency and comfort. In some 
ways the machine age has helped them to do 
this. In other ways it has not. 


Machines increase the production of wealth 


What, exactly, do we mean by "wealth"? . 


When we speak of personal wealth, we mean 
money or property which can be converted 
into money. When we speak of a nation's 
wealth, we mean material resources such as 
coal mines, oil wells, factories, and railroads 
which make it possible for many men to 
earn a living. 

In 1685, England was not a wealthy coun- 
try. The nobility and a few rich merchants 
lived well enough, but the great majority 
of the population, about 5,000,000, had a 
rather hard time to live at all. During the 


In 1796, Dr. Jenner successfully completed 
the first inoculation for smallpox. An eight- 
year old boy resisted contagion after having 
first been inoculated with cowpox. 


next 200 years, the population multiplied 
about seven times Over. Obviously, the 
amount of wealth in the country must have 
increased at least by the same amount if the 

eople were to live even as well as they did 
in 1685. In fact, living conditions for the 
majority had in that time improved greatly. 

How did this come about? Chiefly from 
the power of machines to produce wealth 
faster than unaided hand labor can produce it. 
In one year, for example, British looms made 
7,000,000,000 yards of cotton cloth for export 
alone. The nation’s total population, using 
the old hand methods, could have made only 
a small fraction of that amount. Machines 
are stronger than men, faster than men, and 
they never tire. As a result, they can produce 
wealth in tremendous quantities. 

Furthermore, machines are made by other 
machines. Before an airplane can be built, 
many other machines are necessary to make 
the thousands of parts which go into it. Thus, 
every new machine creates a need for other 
new machines. And much of modern indus- 
try is devoted, not to making things for sale 
to the general public, but to the building of 
machines that in turn make the things that 
people buy. And these machines, too, are a 
form of wealth. 
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A modern farm provides another answer to 
the question of how so many more people 
have found it possible to live in the world. 
Here the rolling acres are plowed, the seed 
is sown, and the crops are cultivated and 
harvested by machinery. Far more land can 
be made productive by fewer men than in 
the day of the horse-drawn plow. 

The soil, too, is far better, for the farmer 
uses modern chemical fertilizers based on the 
discovery of a German scientist, von Liebig, 
that nitrogen would fertilize the soil as well 
as natural manure. These fertilizers increase 
the yield of good land and make usable land 
that formerly would produce little or nothing. 
The yield of farms is also made larger by the 
widespread use of modern methods of crop 
rotation. Science and machines have in- 
creased the amount of food any nation can 
produce, thus increasing its wealth. 

And so, just as science has made it possible 
for more people to live, so have science and 


THE PRICE MEN PAY FOR 


Why more people live in cities 


Many years ago in England—or it could 
just as well have been some other country— 
there lived a man whom we shall call James 
Blackwood. Mr. Blackwood was a skilled 
cabinet maker. He was well known and well 
liked, an influential man in his community, 
And his occupation gave him full opportunity 
for creative self-expression. Not every man 
was so fortunate as James Blackwood, but 


his was not an unusual way of life, There | 


were many thousands like him. 

Buta change was coming. Furniture was 
being made in factories. Machines were mak- 
ing it. And the kind of life that James Black- 
wood and thousands of other skilled craftsmen 
had enjoyed was rapidly becoming a thing of 
the past. An unskilled factory worker could 
place a piece of wood in a lathe, and produce 
a chair leg far faster than a skilled workman 
could carve it by hand. 

The result was that the factory could turn 
out large quantities of furniture and sell it 


machines made it possible for men and na- 
tions in the industrialized parts of the world 
to produce the additional wealth necessary 
to support the increased population. 

For many, especially in Western Civiliza- 
tion, science has also made the world a far 
more pleasant and amusing place. Today, 
even the man with a comparatively small 
income can command luxuries which a Ro- 
man noble with hundreds of slaves could 
never have enjoyed. The electric light, the 
telephone, and the radio are within the reach 
of almost everyone. And the automobile, air- 
plane, and railroad have made travel to far 
places a commonplace in the lives of millions. 

These are some of the good things that 
Science and machines have brought into the 
lives of the common people of many lands. 
But they have not done this without cost to 
us. And the price which the machines have 
set on the good things they have brought us, 
has been in many ways a high one. 


MACHINE-AGE ADVANTAGES 


far more cheaply than Mr. Bisckwood could 
afford to. Nor did he have the capital with 
which to buy machines and hire workers to 
compete with the factory. The time came, 
therefore, when Mr. Blackwood and thou- 
sands of other cabinet makers were faced 
with the choice of learning some other trade 
or of seeking a job in the factory, helping 
the machines to make furniture. If they de- 
cided to work in the factory, it meant going 
to the city where the factory was located. 

As the demand for cheap furniture gon 
the factory owner had to buy more machines 
and hire more workers. Other industries, t00, 
were expanding and bringing thousands of 
new workers to the city. These newcomers 
created a demand for more people in other 
lines of business—more grocers, butchers, 
doctors, druggists, lawyers, bankers, min- 
isters, school teachers, postmen, and many 
others. And so the city grew. 

Before many years had passed, the country- 
side for miles around was blackened by the 
fiery breath of hundreds of chimneys. Thou- 
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sands of men who had come to the city and 
become a part of its swelling growth, found 
that they had exchanged a pleasant and rela- 
tively unfettered life for mere existence in 
the crowded, dirty, and disease-ridden city. 

This tremendous growth of cities has been 
one of the most striking facts of the past 
hundred years. The Industrial Revolution has 
pulled hundreds of thousands of people 
away from the country and from small towns 
into the great industrial areas. It has shifted 
the centers of population in every country 
which has felt its power. 


Machines set the pace of modern life 


When James Blackwood went to the furni- 
ture factory to apply for a job, he believed 
that his skill at woodworking should be of 
great value. But he soon found that the ma- 
chines furnished all the skill that was needed 
in the factory. His days became a dreary, 
monotonous grind—put the wood in place, 
turn a wheel, pull a lever, and remove the 
finished piece. 

Many of the men who came to work in the 
factories found that they would have to work 
at night and sleep in the daytime. For ma- 
chines depreciate, or lessen in value, rather 
quickly. When a machine is 10 years old, it 
may be worth only 25 per cent of its original 
cost. And this is true whether it has been 
operated one hour or 24 hours a day during 
that period. Obviously, then, the owner of 
the machine will want to get as much work 
out of it as he can and will run it 16 or 24 
hours a day whenever he can do so and sell 
all the goods that it produces. This means 
that many men, if they want jobs at all, must 
work at night. 

What the machine has done to the factory 
worker, it has done in some degree to all of 
us. While we have infinitely more time- 
saving machines than our forefathers had, we 
seem always to be more rushed for time than 
they were. Why is this? 

A business man living in Boston can fly to 
New York, conclude his business, and be back 
in his office all in the same day. In Benjamin 
Franklin’s time, such a journey would have 


required days. The point is that 200 years 
ago, a Boston business man would not have 
needed to go to New York very often. 

Today, with modern methods of transporta- 
tion and communication, his business inter- 
ests probably extend over the entire nation, 
if not over the world. He may therefore need 
to go to New York every week and to Chi- 
cago and San Francisco several times a year. 
By saving us time in going to distant places 
and by enabling us to communicate with 
those places quickly, the machines create 
both the need and the desire to travel. 

Thus, machines have created the surround- 
ings of much of modern life and they have 
accelerated the pace at which men live. 
“Things are in the saddle and ride mankind,” 
as Emerson said. And the things that are in 
the saddle are chiefly machines. 

In return for saving us time and effort, in 
return for giving us untold luxuries and the 
leisure to enjoy them, the machines require 
that we shall do more things, do them more 
quickly, and do them wherever and whenever 
they command. 


Machines reduce the independence of men 
and nations 


In the days when James Blackwood was 
the head of his own business, his working 
hours, his place of business, even the town 
in which he chose to live, were his to decide. 
As factory workers, however, he and his fel- 
lows lost much of their independence. And 
the larger the business grew, the more de- 
pendent the workers became on people and 
things over which they had no control. 

There was the matter of raw materials, for 
instance. The factory consumed great quanti- 
ties of lumber which had to be transported 
by ship and by rail. Should a war break out 
and cut off the imports of lumber or should a 
strike paralyze the railroads, the factory 
might have to shut down. 

Or perhaps some other manufacturer might 
invent a new machine or a new process which 
would enable him to make a better product 
at a lower price. The company’s sales or- 
ganization might grow lax and inefficient. 
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"The Water-Mill with the Great Red Roof’ by Meindert Hobbema (1638-1709). The б, 
who worked in this mill had a degree of security which most industrial workers of 
years later had lost. 


Styles in furniture might change. Any num- 
ber of things might happen to cause a sudden 
slump in the company’s sales or put it out of 
business entirely. Should this happen, James 
Blackwood would lose his job, not through 
any fault of his own but because of the ac- 
tions of individuals or social groups over 
whom he had no control. 

As life in the age of machines grew more 
and more complex, people everywhere be- 
came more and more dependent upon other 
people. And this was just as true of business 
and professional men as it was of the workers 
in factories. For modern methods of manu- 
facture, of transportation, and of communi- 
cation have made possible the growth of 
huge industries. These are so complex, and 
so intimately related with other businesses, 
that the failure of any one part of the system 


may seriously affect every other part of it, 
and thus affect the prosperity of hundreds 
of thousands of people. 

But not only have people become more 
dependent upon each other, nations too have 
lost a great deal of their economic inde 
pendence. For many nations no longer pro 
duce all the things their people need. 4 

The tremendous growth of industry P. 
the migration of people from the farms to e S 
cities have thrown out of balance the entire 
economic system of most industrialized coun” 
tries. These nations now produce less foo 
and raw materials than they need and д 
manufactured goods than they can use. E 
means that the surplus manufactured ДИ 
must be exported to other countries ng 
change for food and raw materials. 4 Ў 
those countries which still produce a surpiu 
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Backyards of London 
slums, 1840. The Industrial 
Revolution was well under 
way before society con- 
cerned itself with the mis- 
erable living conditions of 
the factory worker. 


of agricultural goods must export their farm other nations for the things they need but do 
and forest products in exchange for the new not produce. Anything which upsets the bal- 
and wonderful things made by the machines ance of trade or interferes with international 
they do not have. commerce seriously affects the living condi- 


All nations are therefore dependent upon tions of millions of people. 
USING WHAT YOU HAVE LEARNED 


l. What reasons explain why the Industrial “hurry” of modern life, (c) dependence of in- 
Revolution came first to Britain? In what in- dividuals and nations upon each other, (d) 
dustry were its first effects most marked? enslavement of men to machines? 

2. Arrange each of the following groups in a 7. In your opinion, is science more concerned 
logical chronological sequence and state the with discovering nature's secrets orm using them 
reasons for your arrangement. Skip any group for the betterment of all mankind”? 

in which you find unrelated listings: (а) elec- 8. In your opinion, who was greater: (a) Na- 
trical power, water power, steam power (b) poleon or Arkwright; (b) Cavour or Watt; (c) 
Watt, Stephenson, Trevithick; (c) guild system, Bismarck or Faraday; (d) Napoleon ш or Pas- 
the Rothschilds, William Harvey; (d) telegraph, teur; (e) Lister or Wellington? Which would 
Atlantic cable, dynamo; (e) the Clermont, you prefer to have been? Why? 

paddle wheel, screw propeller; (£) Hippocrates, 9, "That our civilization is superior to any 
Arkwright, Dr. Joseph Lister. that men have known in the past, it would be 


3. In th tem hazardous to say.” Do you agree, or are you 
s develop factory system» sure our civilization is superior to others? Would 


what was the contribution of: (a the steam nA. І 
engine, (b) locomotive, (с) M ane (d) Socrates have kon oon civilized if he had 
telephone and telegraph, (e) British capital? driven an automopre / 

4, W : А 10. "Today, even а man with a comparatively 
luti be factors retarded the Industrial Revo- Small income can command luxuries which a 
(d) 3 eet (a) France, (b) Germany. (e) Italy, Roman noble with hundreds of slaves could 
(d) Russia, (e) Japan, (P) ана America? never have enjoyed.” If you had the choice of 
5. In the development of a better way oflife, being born such a noble or a person of compara- 
"s Nu is the significance of: (a) vaccination, tively small income in m modern world, which 

the germ theory of disease, (c) antiseptic would you choose? Why 

fugere e anaesthetics, (е) antitoxins? п. pot machines changed your Way o£ life at 
6. How was it possible for machines to increase all during the past 10 years? Do you agree 
the production of wealth? Cite examples. How with Emerson that “things are n the pu an 
is the price men pay for machine-age advantages ride mankind"? Is this good or bad? What, 


related to: (a) growth of large cities, (b) the anything, should be done about it? 
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12. Do you think it generally good for men and 
nations to be interdependent? Do you think the 
United States should try to be completely self- 
sufficient? Give your reasons. 


13. Make a chart illustrating with drawings or 


bine and dynamo and the resulting "electrical 
children." 

17. You are Julius Caesar, visiting George 
Washington at Mount Vernon in 1785. Write a 
letter to your nephew, Octavian, pointing out 


photographs: (a) the major sources of power 'Similarities and differences in the Roman and 


available to man before 1750 and (b) those 
developed since 1750, 


14. Imagine you are living in 1750 and are 
faced with the problem of starting the Indus- 
trial Revolution in either England or: (a) 
France, (b) Germany, (c) Italy. Make a chart 
comparing the advantages and disadvantages 
which you think the two countries present. 

15. The spinning jenny, spinning frame, spin- 
ning mule, power loom, steam engine and cotton 
gin were six basic inventions of the Industrial 
Revolution. Try to match each with an important 
invention since 1900. Write a paragraph for 
each, telling why you think it less, equally, or 
more important than the earlier invention. 


16. Make a “genealogical table” of some of the 
major developments oF the Industrial Revolution. 
You might, for example, show Watt’s steam 
engine and a number of its first generation “off- 
spring”: the factory power plant, steam locomo- 
tive, and steamship. You might also show inter- 
relationships between different “families” of 
inventions, i.e. the “marriage” of a steam tur- 


American way of life. (For example, you would 
doubtless be very much interested in muskets 
and cannon.) Then imagine yourself George 
Washington visiting the President of the United 
States today. Write a letter to Martha Washing- 
ton, comparing the American way of life in 1785 
and today. 

18. Compare the relative amounts of space in 
five different history texts devoted to: (a) 
Alexander the Great, Caesar, Napoleon I, Ca- 
vour, and Bismarck and (b) Watt, Faraday, 
Bell, Pasteur, and Lister. Present your findings 
to the class and discuss the question: Did these 
authors distribute their space wisely between 
these two groups of men? 

19. Draw up a “Balance Sheet” entitled “The 
Industrial and Scientific Revolutions—Advan- 
tages and Disadvantages” in which you list with 
red ink, the “liabilities,” and with black ink, the 
“assets,” which have accompanied the revolu- 
tions. After your lists are complete, strike a 
“balance” in either red or black. 

20. Make an oral report on any person, inven- 
tion, or discovery mentioned in this chapter. 


2. The Great Conflict Between Workers and Employers 
x 


Mazzini, Jefferson, and the other great 
prophets of democracy would have said that 
the rise of the democratic form of government 
should have given to men everywhere a life 
of increasing peace and prosperity. But it 
did not do so. The period beginning in 1871, 
and still continuing at the present time, has 


been one of increasing strife and conflict. 
During this period, political problems 
have often been overshadowed by the 
economic and social problems of the machine 
age—by the question of how men can live a 
decent life and receive a fair share of the 
wealth they produce. 


LABOR RISES TO ITS OWN DEFENSE 


Wealth increases, but poverty fails to decrease 


The vast increase in the amount of wealth 
produced in the industrialized countries made 
possible a much higher standard of living for 
their people. Under the capitalist system, 
more of the necessities and the luxuries of 
life became available to more people than 
ever before. And this was true despite the 
greatly increased number of people in the 


industrialized countries. But not all of the 
people were able to have these things. The 
increasing wealth produced by the machines 
did not put an end to poverty as many peo- 
ple hoped. с 
One reason was that the actual increase 10 
wealth was not so great as it might appear 
at first glance. We must not be misled by the 
obvious ability of the machines to produce 
things in great quantities. For if the prices 
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of the things that people buy tend to go up 
while wages, in general, remain at the same 
level, people will not be able to buy as many 
things as they would like. Their money has 
decreased in value and the amount of actual 
wealth in the world has remained the same 
or perhaps even lessened. And the price of 
the things that people must buy in order to 
live—the cost of living—has steadily risen dur- 
ing the past 150 years. 

]t has been estimated that had the total 
wealth of Great Britain in the year 1800 been 
equally divided, each inhabitant of the coun- 
try would have had about $700. In 1885, the 
national wealth had increased so much that 
the figure would have been $2075. This ap- 
pears to be a great increase in wealth until 
we consider that the dollar in 1885 would buy 
very much less than it would have in 1800. 
The price level was higher. So the real in- 
crease in wealth was not so great as the 
apparent increase. 

Another reason for the failure to end pov- 
erty was the fact that the increasing wealth 
of the industrialized countries was very un- 
evenly divided. Workers were often badly 
underpaid, and many of the capitalists and 
business men received far more than their 
share of the increasing wealth. This condi- 
tion, which we have now done much to cor- 
rect, reached an extreme during the early 
part of the Industrial Revolution. 


The gulf between worker and employer 
widens 


Under the guild system, which had been 
the backbone of industry during the Middle 
Ages, conflicts between workers and employ- 
ers were rare. We have seen how, long before 
the Industrial Revolution, the guild system 
began to break down under the increasing 
demand for goods and with the invasion of 
capital into industry. As this happened, à 
gulf began to appear between the worker 
and employer. No longer could the majority 
of good workmen hope to become employers 
theinselves. The way of life and the inter- 
ests ot workers and employers were no longer 
the same. 


With the spread of the Industrial Revolu- 
tion, this situation grew rapidly worse. Most 
employers were interested only in getting 
back the money which had been invested in 
the factory, plus a profit, as quickly as pos- 
sible. This they did by buying raw materials 
as cheaply as possible, making the best prod- 
uct they could, selling it at as high a price 
as possible, and paying their employees the 
lowest possible wages. 

The laborers, on the other hand, had little 
interest in the success of the business, except 
as it supplied them with jobs. They had no 
personal pride in the quality of the product, 
since they were, for the most part, unskilled 
machine operators. They rarely if ever saw 
the owner of the plant, knew nothing of the 
problems of running the business, and had 
little hope of ever having responsible posi- 
tions themselves. Therefore they were inter- 
ested in one thing only. They wanted the 
highest wages they could get. 

As a result, employers and laborers found 
that their interests were in direct conflict—a 
conflict in which the employer had a con- 
siderable advantage. As the machines began 
to do more and more of the things which 
men had formerly done, there came to be 
fewer jobs than people who were looking for 
them. In short, there arose what is now 
called technological unemployment; that is, 
men were unable to find work because. ma- 
chines had taken over their jobs. New inven- 
tions, and the increased purchasing power of 
many people eventually created new indus- 
tries and new jobs for the unemployed. But 
until this happened, many men found that 
the machines had deprived them of their 
right to work. 

The revolution in jndustry occurred so 
quickly that the capitalists came to have im- 
mense power over the lives of the laboring 
class before the workers were able to find 
ways of defending their rights. The result 
was that during the early and middle years 
of the nineteenth century; conditions in Eng- 
lish factory and mining towns became appal- 
ling. Especially in the textile industry, where 
the work was light but required nimble fin- 
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Machines in the textile factories demanded unflagging attention through the long hours if 
trouble was to be avoided. The threat of actual violence hung over many workers. 


gers, women and children were preferred to 
men and could be hired for less money. 
Children as young as 6 years often worked 14 
to 16 hours a day in the mills. The mines, too, 
were frequently worked by women and chil- 
dren. 

In some ways the lot of these workers was 
even worse than that of medieval serfs. For 
the serf, poor though he might be, could not 
be deprived of his land and the source of 
his livelihood. The factory worker, on the 
other hand, held no land, no house, no means 
of production, He lived in indescribable filth, 
and worked killing hours for pitifully small 
wages. And, should he lose his job, he faced 
immediate starvation if no other work could 
be found. Under these conditions, the work- 
ers became more and more dissatisfied with 
their lot and their bitterness against the 
middle class increased. 

The defenders of the new system could 


claim, with some reason, that it was the man 
with the capital who risked his money and 
furnished the brains and ability necessary to 
make industry thrive. And a thriving in- 
dustry, they said, made conditions better for 
all. But this argument did not greatly implies 
the men who lived out their dreary lives F 
the roaring plants, making money, it seemed, 
only for those who already had too much. 


Labor finds two weapons for defense 


At first, it seemed to many people that the 
best path for labor to follow toward bee 
conditions was the political one. If only | 
kings and aristocrats were overthrown, it y 
thought, if only democratic governi 
were established and the workers given | ; 
right to vote, conditions would rapidly a 
prove. All men would then have a aie 
the making of laws for all and the wor g 
man would at last receive justice. 
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Following this belief, Mazzini and others 
urged the workers to support the democratic 
movement. The laboring classes of every 
country flocked to the banners of the radical 
leaders during the revolutions of 1830 and 
1848 (pp. 419-488). And, in England, the 
laboring classes prepared the famous Peo- 
ples Charter, one provision of which was 
universal manhood suffrage. 

While the workers were not immediately 
successful in obtaining the right to vote, their 
efforts continued. By 1884, some form of 
democratic representation had been estab- 
lished in many European countries. These 
governments did not accomplish all the fine 
things for which the workers hoped. Too 
often they seemed to be controlled by the 
very men against whom labor was most bitter 
—the manufacturers and men of big business. 
Nevertheless, the workers had obtained their 
first real weapon—the right to vote. 

Meanwhile, the workers in many industries 
were forging another weapon to defend their 
interests. This was the “trade union,” or 
association of workers in the same craft or 
trade. The idea was that if all carpenters, 


for example, would unite and agree to work 
only for certain minimum wages and for a 
certain number of hours per day, they could 
force employers to give them the wages and 
hours for which they asked. 

This plan involved the right of the workers 
to bargain with their employers through their 
union representatives instead of individually. 
This is called “collective bargaining.” The 
plan also involved the right of the workers 
to apply pressure on the employer through 
the strike, if their demands were not met. 

The right of the workers to unite, to pre- 
sent their demands through collective bar- 
gaining, and to strike if necessary, was legally 
recognized only after a long struggle against 
the opposition of the employers. In Great 
Britain, these rights of labor were not estab- 
lished in law until after 1870. 

Many workers thought that the right to 
form unions was even more important than 
the right to vote. One reason so many of the 
laboring class supported the democratic 
movement was so that they might, through 
the right to vote, secure the passage of laws 
permitting collective bargaining. 


THE UNSOLVED RIDDLE OF LIFE’S INJUSTICE 


Men try to abolish poverty 


Many great books have been written point- 
ing out the evils of existing society and 
suggesting ways in which men might live to- 
gether in peace and abundance. One of the 
most famous of these was Plato's Republic. 
Another was Sir Thomas More’s Utopia, writ- 
ten in the sixteenth century. But it was not 
until the effects of the Industrial Revolution 
became so appalling that they could no longer 
be ignored that the problem of social justice 
began to attract the attention of a great num- 
ber of thinkers. 

During the first half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, socially minded philosophers such as 
Owen, Saint-Simon, and Fourier, began to 
suggest ideas which they hoped would bring 
about a fairer distribution of the world’s 
wealth (p. 484), Since the theories of 


these earnest and kind-hearted men resem- 
bled those of More's Utopia, and since they 
were principally concerned with transform- 
ing society as a whole, they and their follow- 
ers have come to be called the utopian 
socialists. In general, these socialists believed 
that society could be transformed for the bet- 
ter by placing at least some of the means of 
production—factories, mines, and so forth— 
under public ownership and control. By and 
large, the efforts of these early socialists did 
not create any great stir among the people 
of Europe. 

In 1843, however, one of the socialist 
groups in Paris was joined by a learned 
young man from Germany whose writings 
later focused widespread attention on social 
questions. They also introduced into “social- 
ist” thinking a new and sometimes destructive 
bent. This man was Karl Marx. 
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Karl Marx preaches "scientific" socialism 


Karl Marx was born in Treves, Germany, 
in 1818 of a well-to-do family. He was intelli- 
gent, well educated, and married to the 
daughter of a high government official. With 
these advantages, Marx might easily have 
distinguished himself—in education or in gov- 
ernment, for example. But his radical views 
closed many fields to him. 

Marx’s political activities got him into 
trouble in his homeland and also in France. 
Finally, he settled in London, where he lived 
a life of extreme poverty in order to devote 
his energies to advancing the theories of 
what he called “scientific” socialism. 

Marx's theories are largely set forth in two 
works which became the gospel of his follow- 
ers. The first of these, The Communist Mani- 
festo, was written in Brussels in 1847, with 
the help of his friend, Friedrich Engels. The 
word Communist was used in the title to 
make it clear that the authors were not social- 
ists of the utopian sort. And the term had 
other meanings as well. 

The basic ideas expressed in the Com- 
munist Manifesto were later developed by 
Marx in his best-known work Das Kapital 
(Capital), the first volume of which ap- 
peared in 1867. Karl Marx's theories con- 
sisted of two main parts: (1) an economic 
theory which attempted to explain the injus- 
tice of the capitalist system as it then existed, 
and (2) a philosophy of history which at- 
tempted to show that the capitalist system 
must in the course of time destroy itself. 

The economic theory of Marx stated basi- 
cally that labor was the source of all wealth, 
A machine operator in a shoe factory, for 
example, is producing wealth, in the form of 
shoes, for the capitalist who owns the ma- 
chine. The factory itself, the machines, the 
raw materials used in it, are all, according to 
Marx, totally the product of past labor; that 
is, they represent "stored up" labor. 

Thus, according to Marx's theory, the work- 
ing classes produce all wealth. But they do 
not receive the total product; they receive 
only a small part of it in the form of wages. 


The difference between what they receive 
and what they produce is "surplus wealth," 
all of which goes to the capitalists who own 
the machines and other forms of “stored up” 
labor. This theory, to Marx, explained the 
injustice of economic society. 

Marx's philosophy of history attempted to 
prove that this unjust system would eventu- 
ally destroy itself. As a university student, 
Marx in his youth had absorbed the teachings 
of George Hegel (1770-1831), a German 
philosopher who saw life as an unceasing con- 
flict of ideas. Marx, in his turn, saw history 
as an unceasing conflict of classes. Marx had 
observed that the government of a country 
was usually controlled by the class which 
owned wealth or the means of producing it. 
Thus, the feudal landowners of the Middle 
Ages had largely controlled government. But 
when the upper middle class, composed of 
business men, bankers, and manufacturers 
became the chief owners of wealth, they 
managed to unseat the old aristocracy and to 
install partially representative governments. 

According to Marx’s philosophy of history, 
the resistless force of economics would next 
destroy the middle class and bring about the 
downfall of capitalist society. Marx assumed 
that the essence of capitalism is free competi- 
tion. But he believed that as each manufac- 
turer strove to make his business larger and 
himself richer, the weaker would fall behind 
in the race until finally all capital became 
concentrated in the hands of a few rich men. 

This process, according to Marx's expecta- 
tions, would meanwhile have reduced the 
vast majority of men to the level of wage 
Slaves. After the system had become so obvi- 
ously unjust, the laboring class would one 
day seize all wealth, together with the mE 
of producing it, The socialist state i 
then be a reality, and class conflicts at las 
would cease. 

The final act in Marx's vision of the future 
would come, he believed, when the socialist 
state, having completely taken over prio 
capital and private property, would itse | 
"wither away" and begin to disappear. |. 
classes would no longer exist. All men wou 
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be workers, each producing according to his 
abilities and in return receiving the goods 
and services he would need from the common 
wealth of the community. This was com- 
munism, the final stage of Marx's “scientific” 
socialism. 

Here, Marx’s picture of the future state has 
become vague. There is no precedent in his- 
tory for a state's having simply “disappeared.” 
Nor has such a thing occurred since Marx's 
time, for the seizure of power by the Com- 
munist party in Russia in the twentieth cen- 
tury has resulted in anything but the disap- 
pearance of the state. In this respect, as in 
many others, the Soviet Union by no means 
represents Marx’s idea of Communism. 


Some flaws in Marx's thinking 


Few economists today would accept Marx's 
economic theory as a valid explanation of 
society’s ills either in his time or today. Nor 
did all economists of his own day accept him. 

One obvious flaw in Marxian theory was 
its vagueness about the proposed “Com- 
munist” state. Bismarck pointed out in 1878 
that the Marxists seemed unwilling to discuss 
the future state which they expected to bring 
into existence by violent revolution. The Iron 
Chancellor, by no means democratic in his 
own attitudes, nevertheless raised a very 
practical question concerning human liber- 
ties: Who was going to administer the Social- 
ist state which Marx expected to follow on 
the heels of the revolution and precede pure 
Communism? 

"If every man is to have his share allotted 
to him from above,” said Bismarck propheti- 
cally, “we arrive at a kind of prison existence 
... But who will be the warders in the gen- 
eral socialist prison? Т here will be no ques- 
tion of lodging complaints against them; they 
will be the most merciless tyrants ever seen. 

There were other serious flaws in Marxian 
teaching. Marx tended to emphasize eco- 
nomic motives to the exclusion of all others. 
He emphasized force, war, and hate as the 
means of changing society. And he showed 
à very unrealistic and unsound grasp of hu- 
man nature. These flaws seem to stem from 


the nature of Marx himself, and the circum- 
stances of his life. 

It is interesting to note that Marx himself 
was not a worker in the popular sense of the 
term. He managed to make a very meagre 
living for his devoted family by translating 
books and publishing occasional articles. In 
times of extreme need he turned for help to 
his friend and fellow revolutionary, Engels, 
who belonged to a prosperous textile-manu- 
facturing family. In his personal life, Marx 
was intolerant of those who disagreed with 
any of his thinking. In fact, he could get 
along with few people except children. 

Perhaps the worst flaw in Marx's thinking 
was his tendency to believe that achieving 
an end which he considered desirable justi- 
Bed the use of undesirable methods. Believ- 
ing that his aims were the right ones, and the 
only right ones, Marx was willing to use and 
advocate deceit, as well as force, in order to 
bring them about. This attitude in itself 
showed a lack of understanding of human 
nature, for most people seriously dislike to 
find out that they have been deceived. Such 
an attitude could obviously have most grave 
consequences in human affairs. 

Marx's agents were instructed to organize 
Communist cells in Germany while pretend- 
ing to be “liberals.” These techniques are 
still followed by Communists in various coun- 
tries. In getting rid of political opponents, 
Marx himself employed false accusations—a 
method since employed by Communist dic- 
tators in the “party purges” of Soviet Russia. 

In view of these flaws in Marx’s work and 
teaching, one may well ask how his writings 
created as much stir as they did in nine- 
teenth-century Europe. An answer may be 
found in the fact that many earnest reformers 
accepted some of Marx’s economic theories 
as a bulwark to their case, while choosing to 
ignore the remainder of his thinking. 


How Marxs ideas influenced many people 

Although the Communist Manifesto was 
published in 1848, Marx’s ideas attracted lit- 
tle attention in Europe until after 1865. Be- 
tween 1870 and perhaps 1910, Marxian 
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thinking created a stir in Europe. It focused 
attention on economic forces and their im- 
portance in history. It focused attention on 
economic problems and gave new life to the 
socialist reform movement. 

Early in the nineteenth century, "social- 
ism" had many shades of meaning. But in 
the latter part of the nineteenth century, 
"socialism" was generally understood to mean 
Marxian socialism, since Marx's so-called 
"scientific" socialism had by then over- 
shadowed all others. Most socialist political 
parties considered themselves, and were, par- 
tially Marxian in their thinking. Yet these 
parties were far from completely Marxian, 
In most countries, in fact, the extreme radi- 
cals, who did accept all of Marx's teachings 
were expelled from the socialist parties. 

This development was not in accord with 
the ideas of Marx and Engels, joint authors of 
the Communist Manifesto. For they had de- 
voted a large part of that small pamphlet to 
pouring contempt upon all socialists who re- 
fused to accept all of their teachings, and 
adopt a position which we now think of as 
Communist, 

Marx and Engels had early begun calling 
themselves the Communist party. In 1847, 
when they wrote the Communist Manifesto 
às an expression of the beliefs of that party, it 
actually had only 15 members besides them- 
selves in all Europe. The manner of their 
writing, however, was calculated to give the 
impression that there were many more. 

The extreme radicals who accepted al] of 
Marxs teachings—and were generally ex- 
pelled from the Marxian Socialist parties— 
swelled the ranks of the international Com- 
munist movement. And only such extreme 
radicals adopted the word Communist which 
Marx had tried to bring into use, The upshot 
of Marxian teaching was this: The Socialists, 
while partially Marxian, had rejected Marx’s 
doctrine at important points. The Com- 
munists, who accepted all of Marx’s teach- 
ings, including violence and deceit, had 
thereby rendered themselves incapable of 
creating his dreamed-of “stateless” society— 
for such a society could obviously not be cre- 


ated by violence and deceit—if indeed jt 
could be created at all. 


Nonsocialists, too, work for social reform 


The socialists of various kinds were not the 
only people who saw the need for social re- 
form in the nineteenth century and worked 
to bring it about. Some of the most ardent 
reformers were nonsocialists, antisocialists, 
and—in England—"Tory reactionaries.” Such 
men were motivated by a sense of common 
justice and Christian principles. Among them 
were the Englishmen Michael Sadler (1780- 
1835) and the Earl of Shaftesbury (1801- 
1885). Both these men were earnest mem- 
bers of the Anglican church, who devoted 
their lives to exposing evil factory conditions 
and besieging Parliament for labor legisla- 
tion to correct them. 

On the continent, a number of Catholic 
thinkers, including certain bishops, waged 
intellectual war against the ruthless “indi- 
vidualism" of factory-owners whose ideas of 
economic "liberalism" meant chiefly freedom 
for themselves to exploit others. The most 
famous Catholic demand for reform came 
from Leo XIII, Pope from 1878 to 1908, who 
was known as the “workingman’s pope.” Ina 
famous encyclical, or letter to the bishops, 
issued in 1891, Pope Leo XIII condemned 
Marxian doctrines and, at the same time, 
affirmed the state’s right and duty to protect 
labor. He called for a limitation of working 
hours, especially for women and children and 
for “a living family wage.” The pope’s stand 
on these matters encouraged the formation 
of Christian ( Catholic) trade unions. These 
did not have so many members as the Social- 
ist trade unions, But they furnished support 
to Catholic political parties, such as the 
Center party in Germany, and they helped 
influence public policy and national legisla- 
tion for social reform. 

Nonsocialist reform was inspired partly by 
a desire to counteract the teachings of the 
socialists, and lessen their appeal to the work- 
ers. In this way, the socialists had a direct; 
as well as an indirect influence on reform 
movements of the nineteenth century. 
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Аз а young man, Frank W. 
Woolworth had got hold of 
а very big idea. Mass pro- 
duction and distribution 
bring lower prices, thus in- 
creasing the purchasing 
power of the public. Mass 
purchasing power, in turn, 
makes possible the sale of 
even more articles at still 
lower prices. 


Here a painter has de- 
picted, with gay exaggera- 
tion, the American public's 
delight in one of Wool- 


worth’s first “Five-and- 
dime” stores. 
Courtesy John Hancock Mutual 


Life Insurance Company, Boston 


Why the predictions of Marx have failed 


Marx's prediction that capitalism would in- 
evitably destroy itself has proved false. There 
are several reasons for this, reasons which 
Marx completely failed to anticipate. 

i For one thing, the capitalist system has 
itself corrected most of the abuses which 
brought about the conflict between worker 
and employer. Through the efforts of labor 
unions, through labor legislation, and through 
à growing understanding by business men 
that labor’s interests are their interests as 
Well, the position of the workers in industry 
has improved tremendously. 
E changes Marx did mot anticipate. 
arx was enraged at the long hours and 
DUUM low pay which prevailed in many 
oe factories. And he tended to think 
argely in terms of great abstractions—Capital 
and Labor. To him a capitalist was Capital 
and had “the soul of Capital.” Thus, Marx 
seemed to lose sight of actual flesh-and-blood 
Eon such as Mr. Smith and Mr. Brown, 
E^ un act from various motives and un- 
for om changes, readjustments, and re- 
ms might actually be worked out. 


Marx was torn with pity at the monotonous 
existence to which craftsmen like our friend 
Mr. Blackwood were reduced. He could not 
look into the future and see that further 
progress of the Industrial Revolution could 
bring gain as well as loss to the interest of 
the working day. He could not foresee that 
Mr. Blackwood, for instance, might have a 
grandson who was a skilled’ precision tool- 
maker, proud of his skill and of the products 
of the corporation which employed him. 

Another reason for the failure of Marx’s 
prediction is to be found in the unequalled 
benefits which the capitalist system has pro- 
vided for the common people. The argument 
that what is good for business is good for 
allisa powerful one. Lowered prices through 
mass production and wider distribution of 
purchasing power have produced, in the 
chief industrial nations, the highest standard 
of living that the world has ever known. 

Finally, many workers in capitalist coun- 
tries today have an important stake in society 
as it now exists. They own property. Many 
have money invested in business, in bonds 
and insurance policies and bank accounts. 
They are in their small way capitalists, and a 
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social revolution that confiscated capital 
would deprive them of these advantages. 

For these reasons, Marx's predictions have 
failed to come true. It is important, however, 
that we recognize the powerful appeal which 
even his most extreme ideas can have to op- 
pressed peoples who have never known and 
therefore do not understand the benefits of 
the democratic capitalist way of Ше, 


A side glance at the anarchists 


Another idea for the reconstruction of 
society in order to abolish poverty was called 
anarchism—meaning simply the absence of all 
government. The theory of anarchism is an 
old one, but it was clearly restated by Pierre 
Joseph Proudhon in a book, published in 
1840, called What Is Property? In this work 
Proudhon attempted to show that the source 
of all social evils is organized force in the 
form of government and that the perfect 
society will come about only when all gov- 
ernments are abolished, 

Had it not been for a young Russian noble 
named Mikhail Bakunin (1814-1876) this 
strange theory might have escaped general 
notice. Bakunin, like Marx, early became 
deeply interested in the plight of the working 
classes. The social theories of Proudhon im- 
pressed him deeply, and he devoted the rest 
of his life to advocating them, 

In 1869, Bakunin joined the International 
Workingmen’s Association, known as the 
"First International," which had been founded 
by Marx, Bakunin failed in his attempt to 


SOCIETY SPLITS INTO 


By the end of the nineteenth century, the 
right of the workers to organize in labor 
unions had become fairly well established. 
Strikes were called. Sometimes they were 
successful and sometimes not, but they were 
always expensive. Furthermore, they aroused 
public feeling against labor. It was evident 
that the other great weapon of the working 
classes—the political one—would also have to 
be used. The result was the formation of 
workers’ political parties. These parties were 


replace the theories of Marx with those of 
Proudhon, was expelled from the Interna- 
tional, and denounced Marx as a tyrant. But 
the theory of anarchism became known to a 
certain number of revolutionaries through- 
out Europe, especially in Russia. Some 
anarchists did not believe in the use of force 
for any reason. These were called 


passive 
resistance anarchists. Other anarchists, in- 
cluding Bakunin himself, were active revolu- 


tionists and were entirely willing to use force, 
Believing that government was evil and used 
force to suppress anarchists, they concluded 
that it was reasonable for anarchists to ter- 
rorize governments by the use of force. These 
extreme anarchists were known as terrorists. 

Secretly organized, a group of Russian ter- 
rorists planned the assassination of various 
government officials. Finally, in 1881, they 
succeeded in murdering Tsar Alexander II 
himself (p. 618). Outside Russia and later, 
Spain—terroristic anarchists had little influ- 
ence. But they were guilty of political as- 
Sassination in France, as well, and even in 
the United States, 

It is interesting to note that Bakunin, who 
wished to abolish all government, demanded 
the most strict discipline and unquestioning 
obedience from his revolutionary followers. 
Furthermore, he taught that any means, 
however domineering or immoral, were jus- 
tified in order to bring about his ends. In 
short, once more a theorist had divorced 
himself from the standards of everyday life 
and from most basic human values. 


TWO OPPOSING CAMPS 


designed to help the cause of labor through 
the passage of favorable laws. 

The first important socialist party was 
formed in Germany in 1875. Between 1885 
and 1906, socialist parties were organized in 
Belgium, Austria, France, England, and the 
United States. All of these parties accepted 
some form of Marxian socialism, and all 
adopted programs of social reform designed 
to protect the interests of the poor against 
the rich, the worker against the employer. 
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This sketch from Frank 
Leslie's Illustrated. News- 
paper, of January, 1881, 
shows policemen bringing 
street waifs to the "Home" 
in Boston. This was a time 
of awakening social con- 
sciousness in the United 
States, much as it was in 
England. 


Culver Service 


These new political parties at first polled 
but few votes. Soon after 1900, however, they 
began to gain rapidly, and by 1914 the 
socialist parties in Germany and France were 
among the strongest political parties on the 
continent. This rapid growth might seem to 
indicate that a large percentage of the people 
in these two countries had been converted 
to socialism. But that was not the case. In 
fact, the socialist parties were supported by 
large numbers of people who were neither 
laborers nor socialists. 


The socialists gain friends outside their ranks 


By the beginning of the twentieth century, 
many people all over the world were begin- 
ning to think about social problems and were 
eager to do something about them. If they 
decided to back the labor parties, it was not 
necessarily because they believed ‘in social- 
ism, but because legislative action seemed 
the best way to bring about some measure of 
social reform. Some of these people called 
themselves state socialists. 

State socialism had begun to grow in popu- 
lar favor toward the end of the nineteenth 
century. It was largely the creation of the 
еа "intellectual" classes—university pro- 
essors, writers, and economists—and particu- 
larly of a group of German professors of eco- 
nomics. They did not agree that labor is the 
e of all wealth, nor could they accept 

e Marxian belief in the social revolution. 
pe state socialists believed that hope for 
rond lay, not in any ideal “classless 
ra Y but in the passage of laws for the 
airer distribution of wealth. And they also 


believed that certain industries, such as rail- 
roads and the telephone and telegraph sys- 
tems, which directly affect the lives of all 
the people, should be owned outright by the 
state. It was from this belief that the state 
socialists received their name. 

The ideas of state socialism spread rapidly 
during the early years of the twentieth cen- 
tury, and were adopted by many professional 
men in every country. These men were will- 
ing to support political patties which were 
frankly Marxian in their efforts to reform 
society for the benefit of the working classes. 
But they hoped and believed that reform 
could be carried out peacefully. 


The capitalists, too, gain supporters 


In discussing the conflict between labor and 
capital we have had a good deal to say about 
labors case. But what about the case for 
capital? The manufacturers and business 
men had some good arguments, too. They 
might be stated something like this: 

*Strikes, and laws designed to help labor 
at the expense of the employer, interfere with 
business. When business is interfered with, 
profits are reduced. And if profits are re- 
duced, we can no longer afford to buy more 
machines, build more factories, and hire 
more workers to run them. We may even be 
forced to go out of business, and that will 
throw thousands of men out of work. If you 
restrict business and industry, you hamper 
the very thing that makes the entire com- 
munity prosperous.” 

This argument appeared reasonable to 
many people, to the capitalists and business 
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men themselves, and to thousands of others 
too. Bankers, stockbrokers, lawyers, all those 
whose living depended more or less directly 
on the prosperity of the great businesses and 
corporations, quite naturally opposed the 
socialist parties. 

But people are not influenced entirely by 
their economic interests, and some of the 
strongest opposition to socialism was based 
on religious or on patriotic grounds. For 
Marxian socialism is strongly antireligious 
and international in its outlook. Marx him- 
self was a militant atheist, Religion, Marx 
believed, was a clever device to keep the 
people enslaved by persuading them that, 
if only they would patiently endure the hard- 
ships of this life, they would be rewarded in 
the life to come. Patriotism, he thought, was 
another such device, since it set the workers 
of one country in opposition to the workers 
of another. War, he claimed, was made pos- 
sible by patriotism and encouraged by the 
tuling classes because it divided the workers 
of all countries and kept them from uniting 
to overthrow the capitalists. Most socialists, 
therefore, were strongly opposed to large ar- 
mies and navies and to colonial expansion, 
which, they said, would only benefit the rich 
and might lead to wars in which only the 
poor would suffer. 

Because of such arguments, socialism was 
feared and hated by many people who were 
not capitalists or business men, but who re- 
garded it as antireligious and unpatriotic, 


This group included many workers. All 
of these people backed the older, conserva- 
tive parties, adding to their already great 
power and influence. 


Capital and labor differ on political issues 


So it was that the ideas of socialism split 
society into two camps, fundamentally ор- 
posed on questions of government and 
national policy. By 1914, the quarrel had be- 
come clearly based on three main issues: (1) 
social reform—the extent to which govern- 
ment should come to the aid of the poor at 
the expense of the rich; (2) national defense 
—the extent to which it was necessary or ad- 
visable to build up the armed forces to pro- 
tect the interests of the nation; and (3) 
imperialism—the extent to which it was nec- 
essary or wise for European powers to ac- 
quire colonies in Africa and Asia. 

The socialist parties were strongly in favor 
of social reform, and were generally opposed 
to building up great armies and navies and 
to all forms of imperialism. The conservative 
parties strongly favored national defense, 
were inclined to approve of acquiring colo- 
nies, and were indifferent or actively hostile 
to social reform. 

These were the issues involved. And this 
was how it happened that, just as the workers 
found on their side many supporters who 
were not themselves workers, so the capi- 
talists found that they had many friends who 
were not themselves rich or powerful. 


USING WHAT YOU HAVE LEARNED 


1. What was the primary reason for the increase 
in wealth in the industrialized countries in the 
nineteenth century? What accounts for the 
widening of the gulf between workers and em- 
ployers after the guilds were destroyed? 


2. What were the greatest evils in the early 
factory system? How did the capitalists explain 
them away? With what weapons did the workers 
protect themselves? 

3. Explain how each of the following differ; 
(a) Utopian socialists, (b) scientific socialists, 
(c) capitalists, (d) communists, (e) anarchists, 
(f) state socialists, 

4. What was Karl Marx's economic theory? His 
philosophy of history? What did he mean by 


“stored-up” labor and “surplus wealth"? What 
accounts for the failure of his predictions to 
materialize? 


5. Why did a large number of people: (a) who 
were neither socialists nor laborers support so- 
cialist parties, (b) who were neither capitalists 
nor employers support the capitalists? 


6. In the early days of the Industrial Revo- 
lution, most employers were “buying raw mate- 
rials as cheaply as possible, making the best 
product they could, selling it at as high a price 
as possible, and paying the employees the lowest 
possible wages.” Rewrite the above to give what 
you think an accurate description of the present- 
day United States employer, 
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7. Would you have supported capital or labor 
on the issues mentioned at the end of the chap- 
ter: (a) social reform, (b) national defense, (c) 
imperialism? Why? Are these issues still to be 
settled properly? 

8. Illustrate the idea of “Real Income vs. Ap- 
parent Income” by a series of three graphs show- 
ing: (a) per capita income in the United States 
for several selected years, (b) the average con- 
sumers price index for the same years, and (c) 
the real increase or decrease in income for each 
year selected. Use the information in graphs 
(a) and (b) to determine (c). Your math 
teacher will doubtless be glad to help you in the 
computation, You may use the World Almanac 
as a source of data for (a) and (b). 


9. Make a documentary tape or wire record- 
ing entitled “Child Labor and the Factory Sys- 
tem" based on pp. 690-697 of Edward Potts 
Cheyney, Readings in English History, particu- 
larly the testimony by factory laborers before the 
parliamentary committee of 1832. 


10. In an oral report define “Technological 
Unemployment” and illustrate it with at least 
two examples. Consult James Harvey Robinson 
and C. A. Beard, Readings in Modern European 


History, Vol II, pp. 58-55, for an early instance 
and the Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature 
for a current example such as the mechanical 
cotton picker. 


11. Write a letter to Karl Marx explaining your 
disagreement with his economic theory and 
philosophy of history. Read your letter aloud 
and find if the class agrees more nearly with 
you or with Marx. 


12. Through a series of parallel cartoons, or 
pictographs, show that Marx was an inaccurate 
prophet. One series might be labeled “Marx 
Predicted:” and another, “But This Has Hap- 
pened:". For example, you might show his pre- 
diction of increasing conflict between workers 
and employers and the reality of present nego- 
tiations between the groups on a union contract. 
You may develop many other contrasts. 


13. Make a chart listing the programs of the 
United States government designed to help citi- 
zens help themselves, including unemployment 
insurance and social security. In a second col- 
umn, describe the way each agency functions. 
In a third column, tell in what respects you con- 
sider each program desirable or undesirable. 


3. Germany and France Face New Problems 
«< 


In general, the nature of ће growing con- 
flict between workers and employers was the 
same in all countries which felt the impact of 
the Industrial Revolution. The conflict de- 


BISMARCK TRIES IN VAIN 


We now return to an old acquaintance, 
Otto von Bismarck, one of the great figures 
of modern history: strong, of iron will, and 
With unusual political skill. We last met Bis- 
marck when, by means of the Franco-Prussian 
War of 1870-71, he had finally succeeded in 
creating the new German Empire (p. 512). 
The Story of Germany during the next 20 
years, from 1871 to 1890, is largely the con- 
tinued story of Bismarck: how he fused the 
new empire into a solid and prosperous 
Whole, how he made the monarchy stronger 
than ever, and how he tried but failed to 
crush the powerful new force of socialism. 


veloped differently in various countries, how- 
ever. Interesting examples of this develop- 
ment are offered by events in Germany and 
France. 


TO SET THE CLOCK BACK 


The Industrial Revolution helps solidify the 
German Empire я 


The German Empire was designed to look 
like a liberal constitutional monarchy. Actu- 
ally, however, the people had little voice in 
their government, and Prussia had virtual 
control over the rest of the German states. 
Bismarck’s power was almost complete, and 
he gathered the reins of government into his 
own hands so tactfully and with such skill 
that the minor states lost most of their inde- 
pendence before they knew it. 

One reason for Bismarck’s success is that 
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the empire proved to be a good thing for 
business. The systems of coinage and bank- 
ing, the railways, telegraphs, and mails, and 
later the codes of civil and criminal law, all 
became harmonized and controlled by the 
central government. These reforms helped to 
make the nation as a whole more prosperous. 
A business man in Saxony, for instance, found 
it easier and more profitable to do business 
in Prussia now that there was a common sys- 
tem of communication and transportation, a 
uniform currency, and centrally regulated 
banks. And business was already good and 
getting better, for the Industrial Revolution 
was at this time sweeping through Germany. 

The Industrial Revolution came later in 
Germany than in England and France. ( p. 
538), but when it did come, its impact on 
men's way of life was much more concen- 
trated and powerful. In Germany, the full 
power of the machines did not begin to make 
itself felt until about the middle of the nine- 
teenth century. Then, making full use of the 
experience of the British and French indus- 
trialists, the German technicians and manu- 
facturers rapidly began to overtake their 
rivals in other countries. 

The result was an industrial development 
more rapid and thoroughgoing than that of 
any other European nation. It was as though 
the industrial resources of the German people, 
long held in check by wars, internal political 
strife, and the lack of national unity, had at 
last been freed by the formation of the em- 
pire. The result was a flood of prosperity 
which quickly washed away any stubborn 
doubts the smaller German states might have 
had as to the value of the new federation. 

And so, almost before the smaller German 
states had time to discover that their new 
government was neither representative nor 
liberal, they discovered that political unity 
paid dividends. Actually the new prosperity 
of the upper and middle classes was due 
more to the coming of the machines than to 
the coming of the empire. But prosperity led 
these classes, who had the greatest influence 
in the Reichstag ( р. 507), to forget the in- 
dependence their different states had lost. 


The varied, and often conflicting, interests of 
the many states were thus brought into a har- 
monious whole. But even the Iron Chancel- 
lor could not ignore the growing social con- 
flict which came with the Industrial Revolu- 
tion, for not everybody was making money. 


It turns out to be later than Bismarck thought 


Bismarck knew that he could not long con- 
tinue in power without the süpport of some 
powerful political groups. Не therefore 
played politics with the various parties, back- 
ing first one and then another, always with 
the twofold aim of strengthening and extend- 
ing the power of Prussia within the German 
Empire and the power of the German Em- 
pire in Europe. At the same time, he sought 
to check the advance of socialism. 

The Social-Democratic Labor party, formed 
in Germany in 1875, was outlawed, and it 
was dangerous to be a member of it. Social- 
ist leaders were arrested and imprisoned or 
expelled from the country. From 1878 to 
1890, the Socialist worker was forced to live 
the nerve-wracking life of a hunted criminal. 

And yet, during these years, the Socialists, 
or Social Democrats, as members of the Ger- 
man party were commonly called, saw the 
government pass laws which gave them, in 
some degree, the benefits they had been 
striving for. In order to win the working 
classes away from their socialist beliefs and 
to secure their support for the empire, Bis- 
marck persuaded the Reichstag to pass the 
Social Insurance Acts. These laws provided 
that in case of illness, accident, or loss of 
Work because of old age, the workers would 
be paid enough to live on by the government. 

The world marvelled and was not a little 
amused to see tough old Bismarck, advocate 
what was then thought of as a form of state 
socialism. But Bismarcks “socialism” was 
designed primarily, not for the benefit of the 
workers, but to place them under obligations 
to the government and make them afraid to 
join the Social-Democratic party for fear of 
losing their insurance. 

In the game of politics that Bismarck 
played, he made many moves that seemed to 
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favor the interests of the common people. 
But these were strictly moves in a game. In 
order to gain the support of the liberal par- 
ties for the unification of Germany and the 
formation of the empire, it was necessary to 
bibe them with the promise of popular gov- 
ernment. Once his objectives were attained 
it would be easy, Bismarck thought, to “set 
the clock back.” 

Bismarck’s effort to “set the clock back” by 
stamping out socialism failed. For 12 years, 
the German Socialists managed, in spite of 
harsh laws and a vigilant police, to maintain 
their organization and actually to grow in 
strength. Secret meetings were held, forbid- 
den newspapers were printed abroad and 
smuggled into the country. And at each elec- 
tion the party which had mo legal existence 
at all agreed upon candidates for office. In 
1890, after 12 years of repression by one of 
the most powerful governments in Europe, 
the Social-Democratic party was three times 
as strong as it had been in the beginning. 


Moderate Socialists turn the clock ahead 


William I died in 1888, and in the same 
year the Prussian throne passed to William 
II, an able and talented man in many re- 
spects, and one who was determined to be 
his own master. Bismarck was therefore re- 
lieved of his post as chancellor in 1890, and 
retired to private life a bitter old man. 

The new emperor allowed the laws against 
Socialists to lapse, and the Social-Democratic 
party was therefore able to come forth into 
the light of day. In 1912, this party, which 
had in 1878 elected only 9 deputies to the 
Reichstag, held 110 seats and was the strong- 
est party in that body. Why was this? Were 
the German people turning socialist and pre- 
paring for the “social revolution” predicted 
by Marx and his followers? Not at all. But 
the Socialists were gradually becoming less 
radical, and their program was beginning to 
appeal to more people, many of whom were 
hot themselves Socialists. 

In 1890, Karl Marx had been dead for 
seven years, and the more radical aspects of 


his philosophy were already beginning to ро 


The opening of the first Reichstag under Wil- 
liam II, June 25, 1888. Bismarck, in uniform, 
is shown standing at the foot of the stairs. 


out of favor among the workers. Many So- 
cialists were deciding that Marx had been 
wrong in predicting the early collapse of the 
capitalist system. Indeed, the capitalist sys- 
tem seemed to be thriving mightily. And the 
workers had not been reduced to the level of 
wage slaves. Indeed they were better off than 
they had been only a few years before. 

Most Socialists, therefore, began to believe 
that the ideas of scientific socialism needed 
to be revised in the light of the new condi- 
tions. It seemed obvious to them that the 
social revolution was destined to be a peace- 
ful and gradual process rather than a sudden 
upheaval of society. The best thing to do, 
they felt, was to gain political power and 
force the passage of laws that would be fa- 
vorable to the laboring class as a whole. 

In a conference held at Erfurt in 1891, the 
chief emphasis was placed upon the practical 
program of new laws thereafter to be the 
party goal. This program was divided into 
two parts: 

1. General measures to benefit all the peo- 

le. These measures included universal and 
equal suffrage for all men and women over 
20 years of age; a representative legislature; 
complete freedom of the press, of religion, 
and of assembly; income taxes in proportion 
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to wealth; compulsory free education; the 
abolition of large standing armies; free jus- 
tice, medical service, and burial for the poor. 

2. Special measures to benefit industrial 
workers. This program included such bene- 
fits as the eight-hour working day; one day 
of rest a week for all workers; complete free- 
dom to form unions and to bargain with 
employers; the extension of the workmen's 
insurance system; and government inspection 
of factories. 

These measures appealed to a great many 
people who were neither Socialists nor fac- 
tory workers themselves. Shopkeepers, clerks, 
school teachers, doctors, lawyers, professors, 
farmers—all of these people and many others 
could find much in the Socialists’ program 
to please them. As a result, three-fourths of 
the people who voted for Socialist deputies 
in the elections of 1914 were riot themselves 
members of the Social-Democratic Labor 
party. Thus, by modifying their radical ideas, 
the Socialists made themselves much less 
feared. And by establishing a popular pro- 
gram of social reform they gained thousands 
of new friends. 


By 1914, the Social-Democratic Labor 
party had gained political power. Many of 
the special measures designed to help the 
workers were adopted between 1891 and 
1914. But the Socialists were not able to put 
through the general measures set forth in 
part of their program. The Conservative 
party was still powerful and remained gen- 
erally opposed to these measures. Moreover, 
the Prussian system of voting was an un- 
equal one in which the poor man's vote 
counted for much less than the rich man's. 

As a result, the army and navy were not 
reduced in size. Indeed, they were greatly 
expanded, and during these years before 
1914 Germany became the most powerful 
military nation in Europe. A strong policy of 
colonial expansion was adopted and the Em- 
peror William II made Germany generally 
feared and distrusted. These things did much 
to lay the groundwork for World War I. 

Even so, without revolution, the German 
workers were able to make great strides to- 
ward their goal of bringing about a better 
way of life for working people. But in the 
field of foreign policy they met defeat. 


THE THIRD FRENCH REPUBLIC 
WEATHERS MANY STORMS 


The Constitution of the Third French Re- 
public, adopted in 1875, represented a com- 
promise between Republicans, Orleanists, 
and Legitimists ( p. 913). At the time of its 
adoption, not many Frenchmen had much 
confidence in it. But the Third Republic 
turned out to be more stable and enduring 
than people had expected, 


The new republic finds hard going at first 


The real power in the new French govern- 
ment was wielded by the Chamber of 
Deputies, elected directly by the people and 
representing for the most part the moderate 
Republican point of view. The Senate, тер- 
resenting the conservative and aristocratic 
elements, was without much influence, and 
the President was little more than a figure- 
head. The powerful middle class created 


the Third Republic, and from 1875 to 1914 
they remained in control. 

This middle-class rule was not maintained 
without a struggle, however, and for a time 
it seemed that the new constitution could not 
possibly weather the storms that beset it 
Most Frenchmen were strongly in favor of 
the Third Republic, but for years the new gov- 
ernment was so weak and corrupt that many 
men wondered if another Napoleon might 
not after all be the best thing for France. 

As a result of these conditions, the existence 
of the republic was several times seriously 
threatened between 1875 and 1890. Its posi- 
tion did not become really secure until the 
famous Dreyfus. Affair. 

In 1894, Captain Alfred Dreyfus was con- 
victed by a military court of selling important 
information to the German government and 
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was sentenced to life imprisonment in the 
notoriously cruel F rench prison colony, “Dev- 
15 Island.” The case of this obscure man 
would probably never have aroused much 
interest had he not enlisted the support of 
powerful advocates, among them the famous 
novelist, Emile a. At first, public senti- 
ment was strongly against Dreyfus. Many 
people preferred to believe that the army 
could do no wrong, although it was, in fact, 
rather dangerously corrupt. Furthermore, 
Dreyfus was a Jew, and a certain number of 
military officials, Catholic churchmen, and 
Royalists took advantage of this fact to turn 
prejudice against him. The case of Alfred 
Dreyfus seemed hopeless indeed. 

His friends and supporters refused to give 

up, however, and new information was 
brought to li It was proved that Dreyfus 
had been fal accused, and that the real 
culprit, a Major Esterhazy, had been shielded 
by high government and military officials. 
These men had withheld important informa- 
tion from those who wished to reopen the 
case, lest the army should be disgraced. 
. When this news became generally known, 
public opinion underwent one of those light- 
ning reversals which so often occur in France. 
People who had been saying that a monarchy, 
with all its faults, would be better than a 
corrupt republic, now cried that the Royalists 
and churchmen were making use of the army 
to destroy the republic. Dreyfus at once be- 
came a national hero and was brought back 
to France for a new trial, In spite of the 
fresh evidence, his hostile judges again con- 
victed him, but he was pardoned by the presi- 
dent and later was completely exonerated by 
the Supreme Court of France and restored to 
his full rank in the army. 

As a result of the facts made public during 
the Dreyfus affair, Frenchmen in all walks 
of life rallied to the defense of the republic. 
In 1899, a new cabinet was formed, con- 
sisting of both Republicans and Socialists. 
p this cabinet had passed laws making 
x qe more subordinate to the authority 
ы civil government, and imposing re- 

ions on the Catholic church. Under the 
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Couxtesy Warner Brothers Pictures, Inc. 


Moving-picture still from “The Life of Emile 
Zola.” This scene portrays the dramatic mo- 
ment when Dreyfus was reinstated as a cap- 
tain in the French army. 


Separation Law, passed in 1905, the church 
lost the privileged position in France which 
it had enjoyed as a result of Napoleon’s fa- 
mous agreement with the pope in 1801. The 
government no longer nominated the bishops, 
the clergy were no longer paid by the govern- 
ment, and Catholics were left on practically 
the same footing as other religious groups. 

Thus, the Third Republic of France, born 
in compromise and buffeted by many storms, 
found itself at the end of the first 30 years of 
its existence in а position of great strength 
and solidarity. France had apparently found 
a form of government suited to her current 
needs; a rather conservative, democratic gov- 
ernment, firmly controlled by the powerful 
middle classes and with the army and the 
church in subordinate positions. As in other 
countries, however, this government had to 
deal with problems of social conflict. 


The French labor unions reject socialism 


During the first half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, France had been known as the chief 
center of socialism in Europe. But after the 
Revolution of 1848, the Socialist party lost 
most of its influence among the French work- 
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ers. The syndicats, as French labor unions 
were called, became widely organized and 
were fully recognized by the government by 
1884. But, unlike most labor unions, they 
were not identified with the socialist party. 
The reasons for this are interesting. 

In the first place, many French working- 
men had become dissatisfied with the aims 
of the Socialist party. To them, the moderate 
course adopted by the German socialists 
seemed like treason to the socialist cause. 
The tradition of violent revolution was strong 
among most Frenchmen, especially industrial 
workers. They themselves had witnessed rev- 
olutions and had taken part in them. They 
still liked to talk and plan for new revolu- 
tions to come, especially the one that they 
hoped would bring justice to the workers. 

For this reason, and because the typical 
French workingman traditionally distrusts 
politicians and ministers, the syndicats de- 
cided not to join with the Socialists, They 
would strive to attain their ends directly 
through collective bargaining with their em- 
ployers, using force if necessary. In 1895, 
they organized a General Confederation of 
Labor, and began to plan for the day when 
they would be strong enough to call a gen- 
eral strike of all French workers. Such a 
strike, they thought, would paralyze the eco- 
nomic life of France. The workers would 
then be able to take over the control of all 
wealth, of all big business and factories, just 
as Karl Marx had predicted. 

These plans did not work out as the syn- 
dicats had hoped. In 1910, the time seemed 
to have come for the great test of strength 
between labor and capital. It was decided 
to call a strike of all railway workers, This 
strike was expected to spread to other great 
industries. But even if it did not, a complete 
tie-up of all railway transportation, even for 
a few days, would quickly cripple the nation. 
The workers believed that they would soon 
have the government of France at their merey. 

When the strike was proclaimed, however, 
the government struck back quickly and 
effectively. The prime minister, Aristide 
Briand, had formerly been a Socialist, and 


was expected to be friendly to the cause of 
labor. He was not friendly enou gh, however, 
to prevent him from declaring a national 
emergency and calling out the army to keep 
the trains moving. This placed the workers 
in a difficult position. It was their duty to 
maintain the strike, but they could at the 
same time be called up for service in the 
French army, and ordered to start the trains 
moving or face a court-martial. Their deci- 
sion was quickly made. The trains ran again, 
and the strike was broken. 

This test of strength proved to most French 
workers that they could not hope to win a 
decisive triumph over employers with the 
forces of law and government against them. 
The Socialists, moreover, whose methods the 
workers had scorned as being too faint- 
hearted, had meanwhile gained new political 
power and were in a position to attain many 
of their aims by peaceful means. 


The Socialists become a great power in France 


After the collapse of the Revolution of 
1848, Socialist leaders were exiled, and their 
organization broken up. As a result, except 
for a brief period during the Franco-Prussian 
War, the believers in socialism took almost no 
part in French political life for almost 25 
years. Beginning about 1875, the Socialists 
again began to organize, but for several 
years their influence was limited by their 
inability to decide^on a course of action. 
Some groups wished to follow the moderate 
course of legal reform; others held out for 
violent revolution. Eventually, however, the 
moderates began to have their way, and the 
Socialists took a more active interest in elec- 
tions. Finally, in 1905, most of the Socialist 
groups settled their disagreements and formed 
the United Socialist party. From that time 
until the beginning of World War I, this was 
one of the strongest parties in France. 

As we have seen, the Socialists had sup- 
ported the Republican ministry after the 
Dreyfus affair and made possible the passing 
of laws “purifying” the army and imposing 
restrictions on the political power of the 
Roman Catholic church. As a reward for their 
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The strike,as a labor weapon tends to arouse strong feeling 0 
break the strike. 


union labor is employed in an attempt to 


n both sides, especially if non- 
This print was first published 


in 1870 and shows hand-to-hand-fighting during а strike at Creusot, France. 


cooperation, the Socialists demanded new 
social legislation. The government agreed, 
ee the period between 1900 and 

, the hours of labor in factories were 
reduced from 12 to 10, the employment of 
н and children in mines was forbidden, 
and one day of rest out of every seven was 
made compulsory. 


But the most notable achievement of the 
Socialists was the Old Age Insurance Act of 
1910. Following the German system, this 
law provided compulsory old-age insurance 
for most workers earning less than $580 a 
year. The necessary money was to be con- 
tributed mostly by the government but partly 
by the workers themselves. 


USING WHAT yOU HAVE LEARNED 


T aia business grow and prosper in the 
Е dd blished by Bismarck? How did pros- 
2 y strengthen Bismarck’s position? 
es was Bismarck's attitude toward social- 
did. Bis Nees the Social Democrats? Why 
үрк sponsor legislation beneficial to 
Vds EE nat was its nature? How successful 
à n combating socialism? 
HUN did William II and Bismarck differ in 
moderate EET toward socialism? How did the 
Br € and scientific socialists differ? What 
gram was adopted at Erfurt in 1891? How 


successful were the moderates in getting their 
program adopted before 1914? 


4, What were the syndicats? Explain why 
French labor unions were not identified with 
socialism. By what device did Briand break the 
railway strike of 1910? What gains did socialism 
make under the Third Republic? 


5. “People are less inclined to criticize their 
government when they are making money.” 
Do you agree? Jf so, do you consider the prac- 
tice a good one? Explain your answers. 
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6. Is it to Bismarck's credit that he sought to 
check socialism? What criticism, if any, do you 
have of his methods of doing so? Are there any 
movements in the United States which you think 
Congress should check? Any it should outlaw 
completely? Give your reasons. 


7. From his experience with the socialists, Bis- 
marck should have learned that you can't outlaw, 
imprison, exile, or execute an idea. Ideas usually 
thrive on martyrdom. Had Bismarck believed in 
democracy, he would have known that the only 
way to rout an idea is with a better idea. Do 
you agree? Why or why not? 


8. In the 1891 German socialist program, which 
of the "general measures to benefit all the peo- 
ple" do you approve? Which of the "special 
measures to benefit industrial workers"? Does 
approval make you a socialist to some extent? 
Why or why not? 


9. As a citizen of France in 1910, would you 
have supported Briand's use of the army in the 
railway strike? State your reasons. 


10. Draw a cartoon showing how the states of 
the, German Empire were bound by a common 


system of coinage, banking, railways, telegraph, 
mail, and law. You might show Bismarck mak- 
ing a barrel in which the staves are the various 
states, and the hoops are coinage, banking, ete, 


11. Make a chart*in which you list the socialist 
party goals stated at Erfurt in 1891, and, ina 
parallel column, indicate whether you agree or 
disagree with each. For those with which you 
disagree, explain why. 


12. Draw a eartoon of the Third 
public as a "ship of state" in a peril 
dangers, such as “Anti-Semitism,” 
Affair" “the Railway Strike," etc., 
shown as rocks or reefs. 


French Re- 
sea. The 
Dreyfus 
might be 


18. Make an oral report on one of the following: 
(a) Bismarck and Social Legislation, (b) The 
Socialist Party in Germany, 1871-1914, (c) 
The Socialist Party in France, 1871-1914. 


14. Head Emile Zola's letter on the Dreyfus 
Affair on pp. 219-223 of Volume II, Robinson 
and Beard, Readings in Modern European His- 
tory. Illustrate Zola's passionate defense of an 
innocent man by reading selections to the class. 


4. Social Progress in England, and the New World 
SKE 


The story of two great nations during the 
last quarter of the nineteenth century and the 
first decade of the twentieth has now been 
told, very briefly. We have learned how one 
of these nations—Germany—grew into one of 
the most powerful monarchies in Europe. 
And we have seen how the other nation— 
France—after some futile effort to put a king 


back on the throne, grew into the most pow- 
erful and united republic on the continent. 

In the following pages, we shall pick up 
the story of two other great nations—England 
and the United States. We shall also turn 
back to the middle of the nineteenth century 
and see how the nations of Latin America 
were finding their place in the world. 


ENGLAND COMPLETES THE SWING TO DEMOCRACY 


Great Britain in the nineteenth century 


The period from the middle of the nine- 
teenth century to the outbreak of World War 
I was a remarkable one in English history, 
Great Britain had become the greatest 
manufacturing center in the world, Her 
colonial empire was the largest and richest, 
and her navy the most powerful the world 
had ever seen. As a result, this small island 


nation occupied a position of tremendous in- 
fluence in the affairs of nations. Under the 
protection of the British navy, raw materials 
to feed the expanding British industry flowed 
in from British colonies and from other lands 
overseas. And finished goods in ever-swelling 
streams flowed back to the colonies and to 
other countries all over the world. 

The mounting tide of industry brought 
great prosperity to the island kingdom. There 
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етей to be jobs enough for all, and the 
upper classes, who largely controlled the gov- 
ernment, were naturally disposed to agree, 
as they watched the money roll in, that all 
was for the best in the best possible of worlds. 

It was during this period that the British 
Parliament, formerly a stronghold of the 
aristocratic ruling classes, became a flexible 
and efficient machine for carrying out the 
people's will. Through the efforts of Disraeli 
and Gladstone (pp. 522-523), the Reform 
Bills o£ 1867, 1884, and 1885 became law, and 
the people of England were far advanced 
on the road to democratic government. But 
one further step remained to be taken. This 
step had to do with the House of Lords. 


The Parliament Act of 1911 


After 1884, four out of five Englishmen 
possessed the right to vote, and the House of 
Commons represented the will of the people 
more fairly than ever before. The House of 
Lords, however, remained in the control of 
the aristocracy. The conservative lords 
viewed every new step toward democracy 
with alarm and clung to their old belief that 
only the wealthy landowners were intelligent 
and stable enough to govern. As all legislation 
had to be approved by both chambers, this 
aristocratic body possessed the power to veto 
any act passed by the House of Commons. 
Usually, as in the case of the Reform Bills 
of 1867, 1884, and 1885, the Lords had the 
good sense to bow to the will of the people, 
d represented in the Commons. Occa- 
sionally, however, they still opposed liberal 
reform, and their opposition irritated many 
Bun. The leaders of the people be- 
: ved that England would never become 
tuly democratic until the House of Lords 
was abolished, or at least shorn of its power 
to veto an act passed by the Commons: 

In 1909, a crisis arose. For many years it 


THE ENGLISH WORKERS 


| From the beginning of the Industrial Revo- 
ор; the workingmen of England, like those 
n other countries, were confronted with the 


had been established by custom that no meas- 
ure having to do with taxes or the spending 
of money should be amended or rejected by 
the House of Lords. In that year, the Lords 
threw out a budget presented by Lloyd 
George, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, an 
office similar to that of the Secretary of the 
Treasury. This budget was designed to raise 
money for social reform. When the House of 
Lords threw it out, the Liberals, then in office, 
decided that the time had come to reduce the 
Lords power, and in spite of considerable 
resistance they finally passed the Parliament 
Act of 1911. 

Under this act all money bills passed by 
the House of Commons were to become law 
after one month, with or without the approval 
of the House of Lords. Other measures could 
be passed over the Lords veto after two 
years, if they were passed by three successive 
sessions of the Commons. 

The members of the upper house strenu- 
ously objected to this bill. Had they not 
passed it, however, the prime minister, Her- 
bert Asquith, would have asked the king to 
create enough new Liberal peers to change 
the balance in the House of Lords. This the 
king had already agreed to do. The threat 
was all that was needed, and the measure 
was passed. 

In 1914, the Liberal program was inter- 
rupted by the outbreak of World War I. 
Further reforms were made after 1918, but 
the transformation of England’s government 
was almost complete. England was no longer 
controlled by the old aristocracy of tradi- 
tion and the new aristocracy of business. 
Instead, it was democratically governed by 
the will of the people. This transformation 
had come so gradually, so peacefully, that 
Englishmen could say, with justice, that 
theirs was а land where "freedom broadens 
slowly down from precedent to precedent.” 


STRUGGLE FOR JUSTICE 


necessity of doing something to protect their 
interests against the growing power of their 
employers. And,asin other countries, they had 
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Acme Photo 


George Bernard Shaw. Although at first con- 
sidered quite shocking, Shaws witty criti- 
cisms of society eventually gained a wide 
audience. 


two possible courses of action. They might 
adopt a political program, form political par- 
ties, and work for legislation to assure shorter 
working hours, better conditions, and higher 
pay. Or, they could adopt a program of more 
direct action, form labor unions, and bargain 
directly with their employers. Until about 
1900, the workers of Great Britain relied 
mainly upon this latter plan. 


The growth of British trade unions 


For many years, British workingmen took 
no great interest in politics. For one thing, a 
worker's political party would have had little 
chance of success as long as those people who 
owned no property were unable to vote. And 
for another thing, most workers during the 
nineteenth century had considerable faith in 
the willingness and ability of the Liberal 
party to look after their interests. They be- 
lieved that such great leaders as Gladstone, 
would, in the long run, reform society in the 
interest of the working classes. 

Consequently, the British workers at- 
tempted, for many years, to attain their im- 
mediate objectives through direct bargaining 
with their employers. They formed trade 
unions which, although they were at first 
illegal, continued to operate and made con- 


siderable progress. In 1871, the British trade 
unions were legally recognized and there- 
after their number increased rapidly. The 
workers became more aggressive in their de- 
mands, strikes increased, and the employers 
were thrown on the defensive. 

Between 1881 and 1905, there were some 
30,000 strikes in Great Britain involving nearly 
9,000,000 workers. About half of these strikes 
were successful in forcing employers to raise 
wages or to shorten the working hours. From 
the workers' point of view this seemed like a 
good record. And yet, by 1900, most British 
laborers had decided that direct bargaining 
with employers was not enough, that it was 
time to go into politics in earnest. 

British labor forms a political party 

The decision of the British workers to 
form a political party of their own was largely 
due to threé things: (1) the spread of so- 
cialism; (2) the indifference of the old par- 
ties to the interests of the laboring classes; 
and (8) the Taff-Vale Decision. 

l. The spread of socialism. In 1880, many 
people in England were reading Progress and 
Poverty, by the American writer Henry 
George. This book, which makes out a power- 
ful case against the private ownership of land, 
made a profound impression. Then in 1888, a 
small group of socialists founded the Fabian 
Society. The members of this society, never 
great in numbers, were, in some respects, fol- 
lowers of Marx. They did not, however, be- 
lieve in violent revolution, but rather in 
influencing people's ideas through the writ- 
ten and spoken word. 

Some famous scholars and writers were 
members of the Fabian Society, among them 
the economists, Sydney and Beatrice Webb, 
the novelist, H. G. Wells, and the playwright, 
George Bernard Shaw. These people influ- 
enced the thinking of Englishmen of all 
classes. British workers, in general, refused 
to call themselves socialists, But the work of 
the socialists helped to convince them that 
the great rift between the laboring classes 
and their employers could never be bridged 
until the workers formed their own party. 
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9. The indifference of the Conservative 
and Liberal parties. The Reform Bills of 1867 
and 1884 had done little for the workers. In 
spite of the greater number of people who 
were allowed to vote, England was still gov- 
emed, as it had been for centuries, by the 
upper classes. Gradually the workers became 
convinced that neither the Liberal nor the 
Conservative party had any real intention of 
ever doing anything for the workingman. 

3, The Taff-Vale Decision. In 1901, the 
House of Lords, acting as a court of law, 
awarded damages of £23,000 to the Taff- 
Vale Railway Company for loss and destruc- 
tion of property resulting from a strike of the 
railway workers. These damages had to be 
paid out of the treasury of the union which 
had called the strike. This was a hard blow 
to the cause of all British unions since it 
meant that the savings of any union, collected 
to sustain the members during periods of 
unemployment or strikes, might be lost at 
any time through a court order; it would thus 
be practically impossible to strike or to carry 
on collective bargaining. Although this fam- 
ous decision took place two years after the 
formation of the British Labor party, it did 
much to convince any workingmen still in 
doubt that they should support that party. 

In 1899, a conference composed mainly of 
со of the trade unions and of the 
таи ычу voted to establish “а distinct 
v oup in Parliament . . . to cooperate 
d m party which, for the time being, 
E ix engaged in promoting legislation in 
"S ps interest of labor.” This was the 
Pu eginning of the British Labor party; 

ough that name was not formally adopted 
until 1906. 
"m E Labor party was supported for 
de a part by nonsocialist members of 
p i unions. Its principal leaders, how- 
а E socialists, and its program of ac- 
| "s similar to those of the socialist parties 
pom Psi and France. In 1906, the new 
ds ected 29 members to the House of 
n pane Be by 1910 its representation 
tae ems to 40 members. For the first 

; the British workingman was represented 
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David Lloyd George in 1936. His work in 
helping to bring about more equal distribu- 
tion of wealth in England was à notable con- 
tribution to England's record of peaceful 
change. 


in Parliament by a party devoted to his in- 
terests and strong enough to exert real influ- 
ence. 


The English workers improve their lot 


The first thing that the new Labor party 
did was to join with the Liberals, who had 
regained control of the government in 1906 
after 10 years of Conservative rule. The Lib- 
eral party, supported by the Labor party, and 
the Irish nationalists, remained in power un- 
til 1916, and carried through an extensive 
program of social reform. The chief leaders 
then at the helm of the Liberal party were 
Herbert H. Asquith, Prime Minister from 
1908 to 1916, and David Lloyd George. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer from 1908 to 


1916. 
Herbert Asquith was well born, well edu- 
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cated, and had useful social connections. As 
a Liberal he was made in the Gladstone mold 
—that is, he was a rather conservative sort of 
Liberal But he knew that his party could 
remain in power only if it made some social 
reforms. He was therefore willing to go to 
work in the interests of the common people. 

David Lloyd George was one of the most 
remarkable men of recent times. The son of 
a poor Welsh schoolmaster, Lloyd George 
was a man of the common people. He knew 
their life and understood their hopes and 
fears. Without much learning, he was gifted 
with the qualities of political genius. Tire- 
lessly energetic, with a quick and penetrating 
mind, a magnetic personality, and a great gift 
of oratory, he initiated the new laws carried 
through Parliament under the skillful guid- 
ance of Herbert Asquith. 

The program of social reform begun in 
1906 by the representatives of the new Labor 
party and the old Liberal party, was based 
directly upon the ideas of the Fabian Society. 
It can be divided into two parts: (1) laws 
designed to help the workers directly; and 
(2) laws designed to equalize the burden of 
taxation. 

l. Laws designed to help the workers 
directly. These measures included laws de- 
signed to protect the funds of trade unions 
from being seized by the courts; laws which 
compelled employers to compensate workers 
for industrial injuries; strict regulations re- 
garding the health and education of children; 
and a law providing government pensions for 
old people who were unable to support them- 
selves. Conditions of labor in mines were 
also regulated, and the owners were forbid- 
den to hire women and children to work in 
them. 

The crowning achievement of this pro- 
gram, however, was the National Insurance 
Act of 1911. This act was modeled upon the 
German Social Insurance Acts and provided 
à fund made up of contributions by the gov- 
ernment, the employers, and the workers. 
Out of this fund, workers who lost their jobs 
or were unable to work because of illness 
would be paid seven shillings a week. 


The importance of this act dic not lie in 
the actual benefits to the workers, which 
were small indeed. Its importance lay in the 
fact that it was passed at all. For in passing 
this act, the government was admitting that 
the laborer in industry had financial rights 
which the government and the employer 
were bound to respect. 

2. Laws designed to equalize the burden 
of taxation. Many of the new social reforms, 
especially the Old-Age Pension Act, greatly 
increased the expenses of the government. 
The Conservatives wished to raise the money 
by taxing goods brought into the country. 
But the Liberals contended that this would 
be an unfair burden on the poor. 

As Chancellor of the Exchequer, therefore, 
Lloyd George in 1909 introduced a budget 
which he frankly called a “war budget” in 
the campaign against poverty. It not only 
increased the existing income and inheritance 
taxes but laid heavy new taxes on the huge 
private estates owned by many of England's 
richest noblemen. Since they were the ones 
who would have to pay most of the new 
taxes, members of the House of Lords angrily 
refused to pass the budget. Asquith there- 
upon put the question up to the people by 
dissolving Parliament and calling for a new 
election. 

In this election the Liberals maintained 
their majority in Commons with the help of 
the Labor party. The new Commons again 
passed the budget in 1910, and the Lords, 
with great reluctance, finally agreed to it. 
Thus, Lloyd George raised the money needed 
for social reform and at the same time passed 
a greater share of the cost of government on 
to those most able to pay it. 

The passage of this budget bill raised a 
question of greater importance than the 
budget itself. For this was the incident which 
brought about the passage of the Parliament 
Act of 1911 (p. 565). Henceforth, the House 
of Lords could not block any measure which 
the Commons was determined to carly 
through. Thus, between 1906 and 1914, the 
workers of England had made many gains. 
Their conditions of living and of working had 
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improved greatly over what they had been 
only a few years before. Their political lead- 
ers, by an energetic campaign, had succeeded 
to some extent in relieving poverty, provid- 
ing better education for all the people, and 
distributing more appropriately the cost of 
running the government. 

Yet these significant changes had been 
made within the existing framework of gov- 


AMERICA ENTERS HER 


The story of the United States during the 
period between the end of the War between 
the States and the beginning of World War I 
may be divided into three main parts: (1) 
the period of rebuilding a nation; (2) the 
period of westward expansion and industrial 
revolution; and (3) the sudden emergence of 
the United States as a great world power. 
This is the story of how a young republic, 
having proved its ability to exist, found unity 
and strength. 


The wounds of war 


“With malice toward none, with charity for 
all, with firmness in the right as God gives us 
to see the right, let us strive on to finish the 
work we are in, to bind up the nation’s 
wounds, to care for him who shall have 
borne the battle and for his widow and his 
orphan, to do all which may achieve and 
cherish a just and lasting peace among our- 
selves and with all nations.” 

With these compassionate words, Abraham 
Lincoln sounded the keynote of his program 
for restoring government by consent of the 
People in his war-torn nation. The Federal 
Union had survived a great crisis. But an 
even greater test lay ahead, For unless the 
conflicts between the North and the South 
could be removed and the bitterness relieved, 
the war would have been largely in vain. 

On April 14, 1865, in Ford’s Theater in 
Washington, Abraham Lincoln was shot by а 
Violent southern sympathizer, John Wilkes 
Booth. He died the following morning and 
Was laid to rest at Springfield, Iinois. 
Booth’s terrible act, unhappily for the South, 
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ernment and society. There had been no 
violence. The old traditions had not been 
seriously disturbed. Even the growth of a 
new and powerful political party, based on 
the ideals of socialism, had not unduly 
alarmed the numerous and powerful con- 
servatives. Perhaps this was because the new 
group called itself, not the “Socialist” but the 
“Labor” party. 


YEARS OF GREATNESS 


deprived the nation of Lincoln’s understand- 
ing wisdom during the trying times to come. 
He was the only person with the power and 
the will to bring the Southern states back 
into the Union on terms of generosity and 
justice. His untimely death removed the last 
restraining influence over the many members 
of Congress who desired a harsh peace. As 
a result, the period of reconstruction was 
greatly prolonged. 


This portrait statue by Daniel Chester French, 
in the Lincoln Memorial, Washington, D. C., 
expresses something of the strength and com- 
passion of the great American leader. 

Philip Gendreau 


With the war over, conditions in the South 
were almost indescribably bad. This once 
fertile and prosperous country had been a 
battleground for years. Large sections of 
its richest farming lands and greatest cities 
lay in ruins. Homes, factories, and public 
buildings were in disrepair, and the railroads 
could not operate until scores of bridges and 
hundreds of miles of track were rebuilt. To 
make matters worse, the South was without 
ready money. Paper currency and bonds 
were worthless and there was little or no 
gold. Trust funds, endowments, and the life 
savings of thousands of people had vanished 
in the smoke of battle. For a time, people 
were forced to revert to a system of barter. 

The plantation system, too, was completely 
disrupted. There was neither seed for new 
crops, nor labor to harvest them. The Negroes 
were free, and freedom, to some of the former 
slaves, meant freedom from the necessity of 
working. Negroes, rendered homeless by the 
breakup of the plantation system, flocked to 
the cities and the army camps by the hun- 
dreds of thousands in search of work and 
assistance. Here they came under the influ- 
ence of some of the worst representatives of 
the white race—men with little education and 
no sense of right and wrong. As a result, the 
South was threatened with a complete break- 
down of law and order. 

Bad as these conditions were, the South's 
position was made even worse by the attitude 
of the extremists in the North. Some North- 
erners felt that the southern states should be 
severely punished for their part in the war. 
They called for "revenge." Beginning in 1867, 
therefore, Congress passed the Reconstruc- 
tion Acts, the main provisions of which were 
to establish military rule throughout the 
South, to give Negroes the right to vote, and 
to secure adoption of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment giving full citizenship to Negroes. 

With one blow the Reconstruction Acts 
swept away all that Lincoln and his successor, 
President Andrew Johnson, had accomplished 
in beginning the great task of reconstruction. 
The South was divided into five military 
districts, each to be governed by a brigadier 


general of the Army. Civilian police were re- 
placed by military police, civil courts by 
military courts, and many civilian officials 
were removed from office. The generals 
levied taxes, appropriated money, suppressed 
newspapers, forbade public assemblies with- 
out permits, and in general interfered with 
the attempts of the Southern people to re- 
build their land. 

President Johnson had done his best to 
carry out Lincoln’s policy of mercy and jus- 
tice toward the South, but without success. 
In 1868, his relations with Congress became 
so embittered that an attempt was made to 
remove him from office. His opponents failed 
in this attempt by a narrow margin. 

By 1870, the last of the Southern states had 
been readmitted to the Union. But, for the 
South, the period of reconstruction was far 
from over. The social and economic life of 
the entire area had been turned upside down. 
The great plantation owners were ruined. 
Their money and securities were worthless, 
their lands ravaged by war, and their slaves 
set free. 

The former slaves, mostly uneducated and 
completely unready for an independent life, 
were often given an active part in state gov- 
ernment. In such positions they were easy 
prey for unprincipled Northerners called 
carpetbaggers, who came to the South to take 
advantage of the freedmen’s new political 
power and inexperience. The “carpetbag gov- 
ernment” which resulted introduced a period 
of shameful misrule and confusion. 

Instead of speeding the return of normal 
conditions, the Reconstruction Acts held back 
the recovery of the Southern states for at 
least a generation. Misgovernment, social up- 
heaval, and economic chaos planted seeds of 
bitterness which grew and flourished for 
many years. Furthermore, the South re- 
mained for some years a largely agricultural 
region, and its economic interests continued 
to differ from those of the industrialized 
North. Only in recent years, for example; 
has the South obtained a revision of freight 
rates which it felt were unequal and unjust. 
The freight rate problem, however, is one 
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which has been shared by farmers of the 


West, as well. 


America turns to the 
Business 


The outbreak of the War between the 
States did not halt the great westward ex- 
pansion which had reached one of its peaks 
with the discovery of gold in California in 
1848. By 1861, the westward movement had 
progressed so far that a complete tier of 
states west of the Mississippi, and two states, 
California and Oregon, on the west coast 
had been admitted to the Union. Communi- 
cation between these two far-off states and 
the East was carried on with some difficulty 
by a number of overland stage routes. Slow 
and uncertain as they were, these lines played 
a vital part in opening up the West. 

In 1860, the Pony Express began mail serv- 
ice from East to West in the unheard-of time 
of 10% days. But it was not until the opening 
of the first transcontinental telegraph line in 
1861, and the completion of the first transcon- 
tinental railroad in 1869, that really adequate 


West—and to Big 


means of communication and transportation 
began to be available. And, with the end of 
the war, the westward tide of advancing 
civilization. rapidly accelerated. By 1896, 
eight new states had been admitted to the 
Union. 

During these years, while native-born 
Americans and immigrants from Europe by 
the tens of thousands were streaming west- 
ward in covered wagons, on horseback, and 
on foot, lured by the promise of, gold, or 
cheap land, or simply by the call of adven- 
ture, another great change was taking place 
in the East. The Industrial Revolution had 
come to America, and while the Southern 
states struggled with the old problems of 
the prewar period, a new way of life was 
changing the whole country. 

Business was in everyone's mind, and men 
talked casually in terms of millions of dol- 
lars. The new American ruling class was that 
of the business world and included such 
names as Rockefeller in oil refining; Busch in 
brewing; Armour, Morris, and Swift in meat 
packing; and Fish, Gould, and Vanderbilt in 


New Orleans in the 1880's. Before railroads were developed in the United States, the Mis- 


sissippi River provided transportation for the produce from an immense area of the South. 
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railroads. The United States was rapidly be- 
coming a great industrial nation. And war 
with Spain soon made it a world power. 


The United States becomes a world power 


In 1896, the island of Cuba, still a Spanish 
colony, was being governed even more badly 
than usual. Indeed, the cruelty and injustice 
of the Spanish governors had become so un- 
bearable, that the Cubans were in open re- 
volt and demanding their independence. This 
Situation aroused the sympathies of many 
Americans, especially those who had money 
invested in Cuban business enterprises. These 
people, as well as many leaders of Congress, 
thought that the United States should go to 
the aid of the rebels. 

Probably nothing serious would have hap- 
pened had not certain American newspapers 
seized upon this opportunity to increase their 
circulation. "These papers played up the 
Cuban situation in such a way that calm 
thought about the problem was extremely 
difficult. American public opinion became 
aroused and, when the American battleship 
Maine was sunk by a mysterious explosion in 
Havana harbor in 1898, the demand for war 
was too strong for either the President or the 
Congress to resist. On April 11, 1898, Presi- 
dent McKinley asked Congress for authority 
to use the armed forces to stop the fighting 
in Cuba, although Spain had already agreed 
to all American demands. Congress immedi- 
ately declared Cuba free, demanded that 


Spain surrender all authority in the island, 
and ordered the President to use the army 
and navy to bring these things to pass. On 
April 28, the war began. 

By July, the United States had won a quick 
victory, thanks largely to its naval successes. 
On July 30, 1898, the fighting was over, and 
the United States was faced with the per- 
plexing problem of what to do with her new 
colonial empire. 

By the terms of surrender, Spain was forced 
to give up her control over Cuba, cede Puerto 
Rico and Guam to the United States, and 
withdraw from the Philippines. American 
forces would occupy the latter until it was 
decided what should be done with them. 
This was not an easy decision to make. There 
was considerable public opinion in favor of 
keeping the islands, but to do so would 
surely lead to foreign entanglements. Finally, 
President William McKinley decided to keep 
the islands and to pay Spain $20,000,000 for 
them. After some difficulty, the treaty was 
approved by the Senate by the margin of a 
single vote. The Filipinos, who had hoped 
for immediate independence, immediately 
rose in revolt. It took 70,000 troops and two 
years of jungle warfare to restore peace on 
the islands. 

And so it was that the United States found 
herself possessed of a colonial empire that 
many of her people did not want, new prob- 
lems that would prove difficult to solve, and 
new responsibility. 


THE GROWING POWER OF LABOR IN AMERICA 


The American reaction to social injustice 


The coming of the Industrial Revolution 
created the same conflict between employers 
and labor in the United States that it had 
created in other countries. But the reaction 
of the American worker to this conflict dif- 
fered in two ways from that of his European 
brother. The workers of America, like those 
of Europe, widely adopted the labor union 
as the best method of defending their inter- 
ests. Unlike the European workers, however, 


American workers have not formed any im- 
portant political party Nor have many 
American workers really accepted socialism 
as their basic philosophy. 

There are several reasons why no labor 
party has become a powerful factor in Amer- 
ican national politics. Ours tends to be a 
two-party system, with effective political 
action taking place through one of the two 
major parties. 

The Republicans and the Democrats, rep- 
resenting in theory all classes of society, com- 
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pete for the support of labor. They promise 
the workers fine things and, even if these 
promises have too often been forgotten under 
the pressure of more powerful groups, there 
is always the hope that this time they will be 
carried out. Furthermore, there has never 
been in America a large, hereditary ruling 
class opposed to popular government and 
social reform. 

Finally, Americans have generally preferred 
direct action. If they are dissatisfied with 
wages, hours, or working conditions, they 
have usually favored “going to see the boss,” 
bargaining directly with their employer as 
long as it was possible to do so, and calling 
a strike if it was not. For these reasons, most 
American workers have not considered it 
necessary or desirable to form their own 
political party. 

However, the Social Democratic party 
(later the Socialist party) was founded in the 
United States in 1898, under the leadership 
of Eugene V. Debs. This moderate socialist 
party has not exerted great direct influence in 
American politics. But it has been of indirect 
influence in bringing the need for reforms to 
the attention of the public, including the 
major parties. The abolition of child labor, 
the extension of free public education, the 
providing of free public school textbooks, and 
the adoption of the eight-hour day are meas- 
ures which have enjoyed Socialist party sup- 
port. Socialist proposals for state ownership 
and control of banking and credit and of cer- 
tain business monopolies have met with less 
favor from the voters. 

Why has socialism made little progress in 
this country? The primary reason is that the 
United States has been regarded as a land 
of opportunity, where, according to the popu- 
lar legend, any American-born boy might 
grow up to be President. An American 
worker who found himself forced to work 
long hours at starvation wages was not likely 
to vent his displeasure on the ruling class. 
Nor was he likely to cry “down with govern- 
ment" He was far more likely to place the 
blame for his personal difficulties directly on 
his boss, to join a labor union and strike for 


higher pay, to hunt a better job, or to take 
up land. “After all,” this worker might rea- 
son, “this is the land of opportunity. I have 
as good a chance as the next man to get to 
the top.” 

For these reasons, the American working- 
men long turned their backs on labor parties 
and on socialism and devoted their energies 
to the formation of unions. Early labor unions 
favored the reduction of the working day 
from 12 to 10 hours, the abolishing of im- 
prisonment for debt, and the establishment 
of free public schools to be supported by 
taxation. Eventually, these unions began to 
take an active interest in politics, but this 
did not happen until much later. 


Knights of Labor 


The opposition of many employers also 
retarded the early growth of the union move- 
ment in America. Because of employer oppo- 
sition to unions, and because many early 
unions had failed, the Knights of Labor was 
formed, in 1869, as a secret order. It became 
the first important national labor organiza- 
tion in the United States. 

The Knights of Labor were at first opposed 
to strikes and did not believe in labor parties, 
but they had a specific program of liberal 
reforms for which members were expected to 
work, The union also hoped to better the 
condition of the working people through edu- 
cation and cooperation. The ultimate aim of 
the Knights of Labor was to abolish the sys- 
tem by which men are paid for their work in 
wages. They planned to do this, not through 
revolution, but through gradual growth of 
cooperative enterprise. 

In a cooperative factory, for example, as 
the Knights of Labor planned it, the workers 
themselves would own shares in the enter- 
prise, would share in its profits, and would 
have a voice in its management. Many of 
the first cooperative enterprises started in the 
eastern cities failed completely, however, and 
their failure weakened the Knights of Labor. 
Furthermore, the union’s secrecy misled many 
nonmembers to believe that it must be а 
violent and revolutionary organization. A 
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disastrous railroad strike in the Southwest 
also weakened the union's cause. After 1898, 
the Knights of Labor declined rapidly, and 
its members joined other labor unions. 


The growth of cooperative societies 


Although employee-run factories were not 
usually a success, another type of cooperative, 
the "consumer co-op," became a permanent 
feature of American economic life. A con- 
sumers' cooperative store is a store owned 
by the buyers and run to meet their needs. 
Membership in such a cooperative is open to 
all. The money which the consumers save by 
owning their own store is returned to them 
from time to time in the form of patronage 
dividends, depending on the amount of their 
purchases. Interest on the stock owned is 
slight. Each member of a cooperative has 
only one vote in the business, no matter how 
much stock he owns. In this way, the co- 
operative differs markedly from the ordinary 
stock company, in which control is depend- 
ent on the shares of ownership. These basic 
principles of a cooperative organization are 
in accordance with the ideas of Robert Owen, 
and are known as the Rochdale principles. 

Marketing cooperatives and farmer-pur- 
chasing cooperatives for the distribution of 
agricultural goods have had a sturdy growth 
in America. By 1890, about a thousand Amer- 
ican farmers' cooperative associations were 
doing an active business. 


The American Federation of 
sents skilled workers 


After the Knights of Labor, the next im- 
portant American labor organization to be 
formed, and still one of the two most im- 
portant, was the American Federation of 
Labor. The constitution of this organization, 
formed in 1886, was written by one of Amer- 
ica’s great labor leaders, Samuel Gompers, 
who was president of the Federation until 
his death in 1924, 

The American Federation of Labor was 
unlike any previous labor organization. Each 
worker belonged to the local chapter of his 
particular craft, and each craft was organized 
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Labor repre- 


on a national basis. Such organization, by 
craft rather than industry, is called hori- 
zontal organization. The national craft or- 
ganization was represented in the federation 
on the basis of its relative strength of num- 
bers, and was in complete control of its own 
affairs. 

By 1942, the American Federation of Labor 
had nearly 5,000,000 members, Its strength 
has been credited largely to these four basic 
principles of Samuel Gompers’ philosophy: 
(1) Membership in unions should be re- 
stricted to men with the intelligence and abil- 
ity to become skilled craftsmen; (2) Workers 
cannot successfully compete with business 
men through cooperatives, nor with profes- 
sional politicians through political parties; 
(3) Unions must steer clear of government 
aid or interference, so that they will be free 
to exert their own strength in bargaining with 
employers; and (4) Contrary to the ideas of 
Marx, the interests of the workingman are, 
in the long run, the interests of capital as 
well. What will benefit one will benefit the 
other, and these things can be obtained 
through democratic processes without funda- 
mental changes in government or society. 

"These basic principles still form the essen- 
tial philosophy of one of America's two great 
labor organizations. The other organization, 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations, was 
not formed until many years later, as we 
shall see. 


The farmers seek to defend their interests 


Industrial workers were not the only ones 
who felt that big business sometimes threat- 
ened their well-being, and needed to be con- 
trolled. Farmers found it difficult to obtain 
the credit they needed, and to pay their 
mortgages and other debts. High and fre- 
quently unfair freight rates on the part of 
railroad monopolies made it difficult for farm- 
ers to get a fair return on their labor in 
producing farm products, While the indus- 
trial workers sought strength in unions, the 
farmers banded together, shortly after the 
War between the States, in the Patrons of 
Husbandry, popularly called the Grange. 
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The Grange was, and is, officially a social 
and recreational movement, its local or- 
ganizations somewhat resembling lodges. 
Actually, it exerted considerable political in- 
fluence for a time. The Grange was re- 
sponsible for the passage in many states of 
laws which regulated railway and warehouse 
rates. Meanwhile, the farmers need for 
easier credit expressed itself in third-party 
movements such as the Greenback party, and 
later the People's party. 


Why the workers made few gains before 1914 


In spite of their determination, the workers 
of the United States made little progress for 
many years. There were several reasons for 
this. Congress was generally hostile to social 
reform. During the half century following 
the War between the States, America was in 
the throes of a mighty industrial expansion. 
These were boom times, and Big Business 
spoke with a powerful voice. Congress lis- 
tened to that voice and usually did what it 
demanded. Furthermore, the passage of labor 
legislation might be considered as interfer- 
ence with the rights of the states to regulate 
their own affairs, and this Congress was un- 
willing to do. 

In the face of congressional opposition, 
labor could do little. Most of the workers 
were poorly organized and lacked unity in 
goals and ideals. The American Federation 
of Labor was a powerful organization, but it 
fell far short of representing all of the work- 
ers. As we have seen, the Federation was 
composed of trade unions, made up of skilled 
craftsmen, But the mechanization of industry 
was lessening the importance of the crafts. 
The majority of workers were not trained in 
а skilled craft and were not members of the 
Federation. These men had no powerful or- 
ganization to represent their interests. 


THE PEOPLES OF LATIN 
IN THE 


‘ By the last quarter of the nineteenth cen- 
ng democracy, or at any rate some degree 
Ot representative government, had become 


Bettmann Archive 
This cartoon, which pictures an “agitator” 
riding on the back of a laboring man, shows 
the general distrust of labor unions in the 
18805. It was drawn by Thomas Nast, fa- 
mous cartoonist and social critic. 


As a result of these conditions, the time- 
table of social reform in this country fell far 
behind that of England and western Europe. 
Some social gains were obtained by strikes, 
and others were carried through by state and 
city governments. But important reforms 
were few in number. Among them were: laws 
forcing employers to care for injured workers 
—adopted by 30 states before 1916; laws es- 
tablishing a maximum 10-hour day for 
women—adopted by all but four of the states 
by 1930; and various industrial codes de- 
signed to make factories safer. 


AMERICA SEEK THEIR PLACE 
W 


ORLD 


well established in most of western Europe, 
in England, and in the United States. Men 
were less concerned with questions of poli- 
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"Sugar Cane Harvest at the House of Cortes" 
by the Mexican painter, Diego Rivera. Ri- 
veras fluid mural style has been widely ad- 
mired although the social implications in 
much of his painting have been sharply 


criticized, 


tics than with questions of social justice. The 
Industrial Revolution, now well advanced, 
was bringing new problems to Western 
Civilization, but was also bringing new 
prosperity to many. As the century drew to a 
close, most Western nations seemed econom- 
ically sound and their governments secure, 

This was not true of Latin America, how- 
ever. The nations of Latin America, still 
striving to overcome the ill effects of an un- 
balanced economy and unstable govern- 


ments, had not yet found their place in the 
world, 


Unstable economy produces unstable 


gov- 
ernment 


Although the Latin-American nations early 
hoped to take an important place in the 
world community, economic conditions made 
it difficult for them to do so, Nor were they 


able to take full advantage of the changes 
offered by the Industrial Revolution, During 
colonial days, mining had been the only in- 
dustry encouraged by the Spanish rulers, 
And, aside from the deposits of gold and 
silver, natural resources had been largely un- 
developed. Economic conditions might have 
improved more rapidly after the wars for 
independence if natural resources had been 
developed and industries established. But 
the end of foreign rule did not b: ing about 
any sudden change in these conditions. 

The dictators who seized power in most of 
the so-called republics had little interest in 
the economic needs of the people or in the 
economic possibilities of their countries. Asa 
result, the economy of Latin America under- 
went little change in the years immediately 
following the wars for independence. Some 
of the old mines continued to be worked, the 
farms supplied food to near-by towns, and the 
herds and flocks of the ranchers increased 
somewhat in size. But few new industries 
were developed, and almost the only com- 
merce moving along the coasts was carried 
by American and British ships. | 

The failure of the new governments to im- 
prove economic conditions narrowed Latin 
America's chances for peace and strength. 
Poverty among the people continued, and 
after the glowing hopes stirred by the wars 
for independence, made it easy for new lead- 
ers with new promises to obtain followers. 
In this way, poverty was largely responsible 
for repeated revolutions in the new Latin- 
American nations (p. 476), Brazil was an 
exception, and it was not a republic until 
1889, 


Europeans seek new markets in Latin America 


The frequent revolutions in Latin America 
which resulted from poverty, disappointment, 
and discontent did not improve conditions, 
but merely brought further misery to the peo- 
ple and hindered domestic progress. They 
also had an important bearing on the con- 
tacts of Latin America with the rest of the 
world. Soon after the Latin-American wars 
for independence (pp. 471-473), the Indus- 
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9 sugar plantation in Havana, Cuba, 1857. Various stages in the production of sugar are 
poe in ihis print, from the growing cane to the refining process. The owners of 
such large plantations have long been important men in Cuba. 


trial Revolution began to reach its height in 
Europe. The Industrial Revolution created a 
tremendous demand on the part of European 
business men for new sources of raw materials 
and new markets in which to sell their manu- 
factured goods, Capitalists were also anxious 
to find new opportunities to invest their 
B at high rates of interest. The result 
| the movement known as economic im- 
E ne stru ggle by the powerful states 
ше to obtain control of the various 
E oped areas of the world, and to 
mopolize the trade with those areas. 
E capitalists of Europe, Latin America 
na many tempting opportunities. The 
E r ieh in minerals, oil, and other im- 
m E still undeveloped. Capital 
m e dme ata good profit in mining 
oe en building railroads. Business cor- 
onim Aden establish. Latin-American 
34 v o operate the mines and to bring 
nil aw materials they needed. 
the о any of this could be done, however, 
B opens had to negotiate with the 
merican governments. This, in most 


cases, was easy. Needing money and lacking 
the technical means to exploit their own nat- 
ural resources, most dictators were glad to 
sell the rights to their mines and oil deposits 
to Europeans. Much of the money received 
went into the dictators’ own pockets. Foreign 
investors sometimes took advantage of igno- 
rant or helpless government officials to obtain 
contracts all to their own advantage. On the 
other hand, Europeans who invested money 
in Latin America in good faith, at reasonable 
interest rates, often found that the dictator- 
ships had no intention of carrying out their 
part of the contracts. 

When a Latin-American government was 
unable or unwilling to pay interest on its 
loans or to live up to its contracts, the Eu- 
ropean business man usually turned to his 
own government for help. And the European 
governments, each anxious to support the 
interests of Big Business, were not willing to 
ignore what they considered the mistreatment 
of their citizens by irresponsible foreign na- 
tions. The result was а flood of diplomatic 
negotiations, protests, and threats: 
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Economic progress begins 


After the middle of the nineteenth century, 
economic conditions in Latin America began 
to improve, although progress did not be- 
come marked until about 1885. Several fac- 
tors played a part in this economic revival. 
Many of the basic political issues which had 
divided the republics into hostile groups had 
been settled. The civil wars, where they 
continued, were generally less devastating, 
and had less effect on the daily life of the 
people. Many new rulers appeared who were 


genuinely interested in improving economic . 


conditions. These men contributed to the 
development of their countries' resources and 
helped to bring about better relations with 
other nations. And, with longer periods of 
peace, the various governments were able to 
devote more time to increasing prosperity. 

To some extent, the operations of foreign 
capitalists and business men in Latin America 
helped improve economic conditions. The 
first railroads were built and other large-scale 
public utilities were begun with the aid of 
foreign capital. In the twentieth century, oil 
wells were drilled. New industries were de- 
veloped, and banks were opened. Mean- 
while, the rapid industrialization of the 
United States and western Europe created 
the problem of feeding the millions of people 
who had left the farms and gone to work in 
the factories. Thus, the Industrial Revolution 
created a demand for the products of Latin- 
American farms, as well as for raw materials 
for manufacture. The invention of artificial 
refrigeration made possible the safe ship- 
ment of meats from South America to Europe, 
and of bananas from the Central American 
republics to the United States, 

By the early years of the twentieth century, 
Latin America had become one of the world's 
greatest sources of food products and raw 
materials, and also one of the most important 
markets for the manufactured goods of Eu- 
rope and the United States. Even so, most 
of the Latin-American republics have been 
unable to develop stable economic conditions, 
In general, most of these nations have de- 


pended too heavily on one or two important 
products for their prosperity. In 1939, for 
example, tin represented 71 per cent of the 
total exports of Bolivia, sugar accounted for 
72 per cent of Cuban exports, and petroleum 
made up 98 per cent of the exports from 
Venezuela. 

Since the export of these countries has been 
so specialized, any variation in the demand 
for their products has had a marked effect 
on their national prosperity—an effect far 
more serious than would have been felt in 
countries with a well-balanced economy. A 
serious decline in the world demand for tin, 
for example, results in a rapidly falling stand- 
ard of living for the people of Bolivia. Gov- 
ernment revenues fall off sharply, and all 
government activities except those required 
for self-defense are limited. 

During recent years, many Latin-American 
nations have tried to develop new products 
of importance and so place their economies 
on a firmer basis. In the small states around 
the Caribbean, bananas have balanced the 
uncertainties of coffee production. In Brazil, 
the proportion of total exports represented 
by coffee has been steadily falling for many 
years. Today, cotton is almost as important a 
product in Brazil as coffee, Much more needs 
to be done, however, before Latin America 
as a whole can be considered to have a rea- 
sonably well-balanced economy. 


The United States takes a hand in Latin 
America 


The principal nations whose capitalists had 
large interests in Latin America were Great 
Britain, France, Germany, Spain, Italy, and 
the United States. As it became apparent 
that many of the new governments were irre- 
sponsible, the United States followed the lead 
of the European nations and lodged futile 
diplomatic protests. Finally, however, an im- 
portant event warned the United States of 
the dangers involved in the constant quarrel- 
ing between the European powers and Latin- 
American governments. 

In 1861, the French government decided to 
send an army to Mexico to enforce certain 
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up an Austrian archduke, Maximilian, as 
emperor under French protection. Since the 
United States was engaged in the War be- 


tween the States, that government could do 


араа! demands. The French emperor 
реа III, sent an army to Mexico City, 
M. out Benito Juarez, the Indian leader 
who was then President of Mexico, and set 
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litde about this bold violation of the Monroe 
Doctrine. For five years, William H. Seward, 
Secretary of State, protested sharply. As it 
turned out, he did not protest entirely in vain. 

At the conclusion of the War between the 
States, American troops began to assemble on 
the Mexican border. Having no desire for a 
war with the United States, especially in 
view of the unsettled state of Europe; Na- 
poleon III backed down, and the French 
army sailed for home, leaving Maximilian to 
his fate. With Mexico restored to the Mex- 
icans, the crisis was over and the people of 
the United States breathed a sigh of relief. 
But the basic difficulty, the irresponsibility 
of the Latin-American governments, had still 
to be reckoned with. 

The next serious incident occurred in 1902- 
1908, when Germany, Great Britain, and 
Italy sent warships to blockade the coast of 
Venezuela. Their object was to force the 
Venezuelan dictator to satisfy certain claims 
of German, British, and Italian citizens. When 
the President of the United States, Theodore 
Roosevelt, threatened to send the American 
fleet to Caribbean waters, the European 
ships withdrew, and the claims were settled 
by negotiation. 

This incident had an important implication. 
The citizens of European nations who had 
invested money in Latin America needed pro- 
tection to safeguard their investments. If 
their own governments were to be prevented 
by the Monroe Doctrine from giving them 
that protection, then it seemed logical to 
expect the United States to do so. What 
would the United States do? In 1904, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt announced that this country 
would assume the responsibility, under the 
Monroe Doctrine, of exercising police powers 
in those Latin-American republies in which 
political and financial disorder had become 
chronic. 

This policy was described as one of “tread- 
ing softly but carrying a big stick." The big 
Stick was first used in the Dominican Re- 
public, which was unable to pay its foreign 
debts. A United States customs office was 
established in the Dominican Republic to 


collect the required funds, and similar meth- 
ods were used in Haiti and Nicaragua. 


Growing distrust of the United. States 


How did the people of Latin America re- 
gard this intervention in their affairs by the 
United States? At first, the Monroe Doctrine 
had seemed like a protection from the power- 
ful states of Europe. The United States then 
appeared to be the strong and generous big 
brother standing behind the young republics 
in their struggle to find their place in the 
world. But with the beginning of the twenti- 
eth century, many Latin-Americans began to 
have doubts about the intentions of their 
great American neighbor to the north. 

Several events helped to bring about this 
change of attitude. The most significant were 
the problems of Cuba, the building of the 
Panama Canal, and the rapid growth of 
American financial interests in Latin America. 

At the conclusion of the Spanish-American 
War (p. 572), the United States found itself 
in possession of various groups of islands in 
the Pacific Ocean and the Caribbean Sea. 
One pressing problem left by the war was 
what to do with Cuba, whose people had 
struggled for years to break away from Spain. 
It was finally decided to offer the Cubans 
their independence, but under conditions 
which would allow the United States to 
intervene in their internal affairs at any time. 
This made Cuba virtually a protectorate of 
the United States. It looked suspiciously like 
imperialism to many Latin-Americans and 
even to many in the United States. 

At about the same time, the United States, 
which was now a colonial power, decided to 
build a canal connecting the Atlantic and 
Pacific oceans. From the political point of 
view, the easiest route lay through Colom- 
bia's province of Panama. When the Co- 
lombian government tried to hold out for 
better terms from the United States, the peo- 
ple of Panama revolted and declared their 
independence. United States warships, al- 
ready in the vicinity, were sent to their aid, 
and the Republic of Panama was established. 
Three days later, the new republic was recog- 
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Courtesy Cerro de Pasco Corporation 


An important mining operation in Oroya, Peru, situated 12,200 feet above sea level in a 
valley of the Andes. Important metals, principally copper» are produced in this region and 
exported to a worldwide market. This project was developed by American. capital. 


nized by the United States, and a treaty was 
soon signed giving the United States the essen- 
tial rights for the construction of the canal— 
and another strategically located protectorate. 
B the most important cause of the 
E mericans growing distrust of their 
v northern neighbor was the increasing 
со m of American Big Business in 
ES di ега affairs. By the beginning of 
А Е century, the United States had 
Ed 25 years of rapid industrialization, 
ia ad caught up to, or surpassed, the na- 
5 of western Europe as an industrial 
power. The American business man was just 


as anxious for new markets and sources of 
raw materials as the European. And he was, 
in many cases, just as unscrupulous in the 
methods he chose to obtain them. 

Backed by their government, American in- 
vestors obtained concessions in many parts 
of Latin America, particularly in the small 
nations bordering on the Caribbean. The 
operations of the State Department in aiding 
business men to obtain concessions in foreign 
countries, and in protecting their interests 
there, became known as “dollar diplomacy.” 
Between 1890 and 1914, American dollar di- 
plomacy made itself sharply felt in nearly a 
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dozen Latin-American republics. The United 
States government, in order to protect the 
interests of American citizens, had established 
a situation in which it could, and at times 
did, control the policies of these nations. 

The involvement of the United States in 
Latin-American affairs was a serious blow to 
Pan-Americanism, a movement which had 
begun in 1889. Pan-Americanism was a care- 
fully planned attempt to promote better un- 
derstanding and closer relationships between 
the United States and her southern neighbors. 
It was expressed by periodic conferences and 
by the establishment of a permanent head- 
quarters, the Pan-American Union, in Wash- 
ington. After a promising start, Pan-Ameri- 
canism soon came to be regarded by many 
Latin-Americans as just another mode of in- 
terference in their affairs. 


The Latin-American nations in 1914 


Torn by internal difficulties, both political 
and financial, and possessing temptingly un- 
developed natural resources, the new nations 
of Latin America had begun life insecurely. 
In the early nineteenth century, they were 
often called the “financial colonies of Eu- 


rope. By 1914, conditions had changed 
greatly, but not always for the better. 

In general, the period of political strife was 
over. Revolutions still occürred here and 
there, but most of the nations had managed 
to establish governments which were reason- 
ably stable, if not always democratic. In most 
of the republics, leaders had appeared who 
were, if not skillful statesmen, at least sin- 
cerely interested in the welfare of their coun- 
trymen. Economic conditions had improved, 
sometimes because of the invasion of for- 
eign capital, sometimes in spite of it. 

By 1914, the Latin-American republics 
could at least be assured of a continuing 
existence as independent nations. They no 
longer needed to fear active intervention in 
their affairs by the powerful states of Europe. 
To many Latin-Americans this was small 
comfort in the light of what they considered 
the growing tendency of the United States to 
take over the control of their affairs. After a 
century of independence, Latin America still 
lingered "on the fringes of international life." 
Its future looked uncertain, and its place in 
the world community was still largely un- 
determined. 


USING WHAT YOU HAVE LEARNED 


l. In what ways was the Parliament Act of 1911 
a step toward more democratic government in 
Britain? How was it related to the Budget of 
1909? What was Lloyd George's position in 
British government? 


2. Why did British workingmen: (a) fail to form 
a political party before 1900, (b) enter politics 
after 1900? What was the Fabian Society? 
What was the significance of the Taff-Vale de- 
cision in the labor movement? 


З. Why was the death of Lincoln a great blow 
to the South? What conditions in the South at 
the end of the war made life difficult? In what 
way did the Reconstruction Acts hinder Southern 
recovery? Who were the carpetbaggers? 


4. What explains socialism's small progress in 
the United States? Who was Eugene V. Debs? 
How did the Knights of Labor differ from the 


American Federation of Labor? What is a “co- 
operative"? 


5. Why did Latin America have generally un- 


stable governments and backward economic Sys- 
tems in the nineteenth century? What were 
Europe's chief interests in this area then? What 
stimulated the economic development of Latin 
America? 


6. Why was the United States concerned over 
French intervention in Mexico in the 1860's? 
What part did the Monroe doctrine play in the 
Venezuelan crisis of 1902-1903? How was Roose- 
velt’s expansion of the Monroe Doctrine related 
to Latin-American distrust of the United States? 
By what specific actions of the United States 
could Latin-Americans demonstrate that this dis- 
trust was historically sound? 


7. In your opinion which represents the greatest 
step toward more democratic government: the 
Reform Bill of 1832, the Reform Bill of 1867, 
or the Parliament Act of 1911? Explain. 


8. Your text states that British workers formed 
trade unions although they were at first illegal. 
Do you think joining a union in Britain at that 
time justified? If the United States should out- 
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law trade unions, do you think you would be 
justified in secretly joining? Give your reasons. 


9. In the early twentieth century, British Lib- 
erals contended that a tariff was an unfair bur- 
den on the poor. Do you think they were cor- 
rect? Do American tariffs place an unfair burden 
on low incomes? Explain your answers. 


10. If you had been a congressman after the 
War Between the States, which of the Recon- 
struction Acts would you have supported? Do 
you think the Federal government should assist 
the economic development of the South now? 
Why or why not? 


ll. After the War Between the States, “the new 
American ruling class was that of the business 
world... .” Do you think we have a ruling 
class today? If so, what? Is it good for any 
country to have a ruling class other than all the 
people? 


12. In your opinion can the United States point 
to the Spanish-American War with pride? Were 
we justified in taking Puerto Rico, Guam, and 
the Philippines from Spain? Why or why not? 
Do you think the Filipinos justified in revolt- 
ing after the United States took over the islands? 


18. In your opinion has American labor been 
wise in not forming a labor party? Give your 
reasons. With which of Samuel Gompers basic 
principles do you agree? Explain each answer. 


14. The United States and European govern- 
ments were completely unjustified. in going to 
the aid of their nationals with investments in 
Latin-American countries, The investors knew 
beforehand that risks in Latin America were 
great, They took the risks voluntarily and should 
have accepted the consequences, without action 
on the part of their governments. Do you agree 
with this statement? Why or why not? 


15. The American government had no choice 
in the evolution of its Latin-American policy. 
Either it had to abandon the Monroe Doctrine 
and risk the security of the United States, or 
else act as the policeman of the western hemi- 
sphere, forcing Latin-American nations to fulfill 
agreements, thereby removing European excuses 
for expanding into the New World. It was neces- 
sary to follow the latter policy. Give your rea- 
sons for agreement or disagreement. 


16. Give an opinion test to members of your 
class to find if they agree or disagree with the 
major ideas discussed in this chapter. Include 
in your tabulation those who have no opinion. 
Discuss the results with the class. 


l7. As a father or mother in the South during 
Reconstruction, write to your son, а senior in 


college, telling him why you think he should 
leave the South and "go west." Read your letter 
to the class for comments. 


18. Make an oral report on one of the following 
topics: (a) The Rise and Fall of the Knights of 
Labor, (b) The Grange, (c) Samuel Gompers 
and the American Federation of Labor, (d) Eu- 
gene V. Debs and the Socialist Party. 


19. Select short quotations from Sections I-III, 
Chapter 21, Cheyney, Readings in English His- 
tory, which give arguments for and against social 
legislation, the Budget of 1909, the Parliament 
Act of 1911, and socialism. List on the black- 
board the topics to which your quotations apply. 
Read the quotations aloud, asking the class to 
decide to which topic each applies, and whether - 
it is an argument for or against the proposition. 


20. As the American Secretary of State, write a 
note: (a) to Napoleon III рос French in- 
tervention in Mexico and demanding French 
troops be withdrawn or (b) to Britain, Germany, 
or Italy demanding their naval vessels be with- 
drawn from Venezuelan waters. 


21. Make an oral report on the independence 
of Panama and the cession of the Canal Zone to 
the United States. Emphasize Latin-American 
reaction, particularly in Colombia. 


READINGS FOR UNIT 18 


The revolution in science and the Industrial 
Revolution in Europe and the Americas is treated 
in Frederick A. Ogg and Walter R. Sharp, Eco- 
nomic Development of Modern Europe, Parts II, 
III, and IV; Leo Huberman, Man's Worldly 
Goods, Part Ш; and Harold Faulkner and Tyler 
Kepner, America—lts History and People, Unit 
III. Portions of Mary W. Williams, The People 
and Politics of Latin America and John Gunther, 
Inside Latin America provide supplementary 
material on Central and South America. 

Well-chosen source materials of the period 
are in Robinson and Beard, Readings in Modern 
European History, Vol. II, and Cheyney, Read- 
ings in English History. 

General references include The World Book 
Encyclopedia; Compton's Pictured Encyclope- 
dia; T. Walter Wallbank and Alastair M. Taylor, 
Civilization—Past and Present, Vol. II; and Carl- 
ton J. H. Hayes, A Political and Cultural History 
of Modern Europe, Vol. IL. 

Other readings of interest are Chapter 16, 
Parker T. Moon, Imperialism and World Politics; 
Philip Guedalla, The Hundred Years; An An- 
thology of World Poetry, edited by Mark Van 
Doren; An Anthology of World Prose, edited by 
Carl Van Doren. 
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WAYS OF LIVING 


Science and invention greatly increased 
USE OF the use of natural resources. Farming was 
NATURAL revolutionized by more efficient methods, 
RESOURCES fertilizers, and tools. New machines for con- 
verting energy into power tremendously in- 


During this brief span, the discovery of 
new ways to use sources of energy and the 
< , invention of new tools and power-driven 
AND POWER ) machines revolutionized man's ability to 
make things, to move things, and to com- 


As science became the most important 
field of learning, man's knowledge of the 
world and the universe increased more rap- 
idly than in any comparable period in his- 
tory. Science, through the conquest of many 


INCREASE 
OF 
KNOWLEDGE 


Democracy made great progress in 
DEVELOPMENT France, Great Britain and her dominions, 
OF and the United States. It made lesser gains 
GOVERNMENT in many European and Latin American 
countries. In most nations, the problem of 


d The middle class completely replaced the 
ORGANIZATION y, nobility as the most influential group in 
OF " society. Meanwhile, new social problems 
SOCIETY Й arose. Democracy had, in theory, provided 
ў freedom for all. But the Industrial Revolu- 


The Industrial Revolution was also a 
business revolution. As hand production 
gave way to mass production, markets 
ceased to be local and became national and 
international. Mass transportation and 


WAYS OF 
DOING 
BUSINESS 


DEVELOPMENT ; The Rr MESA of science greatly in- é PaveHocosyt 
F RELIGION uenced nineteenth-centur y thought. Many 

0 philosophers left the interpretation of the 

AND universe and man's place in it to the scien- 

PHILOSOPHY tists and turned their attention to matters \ 
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creased the importance of coal, oil, and 
falling water. The mechanization of indus- 
try also multiplied the uses of iron, copper, 
tin, rubber, and other resources. 


municate information. The Industrial Rev- 
olution gave men more power over things s 
than ever before. It also gave things more 


power over men and radically changed 
their way of life. 


diseases, made it possible for more people 
to live. It also, through revolution in indus- 
try and agriculture, made possible the sup- 
port of this growing population. 


What type of government men should have 
was replaced by the problem of how gov- 
emment should deal with the new economic 
and social problems arising from the Indus- 
trial Revolution, 


tion intensified the problem of the unequal 
distribution of wealth. As the working 
classes gained power through unions and 
the vote, the gulf between capital and labor 
widened. 


rapid communication made possible the 

World-wide market. Giant corporations 

BS neo raise huge amounts of capi- 

Ee rene strongly influenced the 
most governments. 


of hum; Р тү 
man conduct and social organization. 


or i 
в many people, Marxism or other forms 
S Malis x igi i 
°F socialism crowded out religion as a guid- 
mg spiritual force, 


The Western world’s culture was greatly 
enriched. Different patterns of thought 
were expressed in different schools of art. 
The political and industrial revolutions 
were the major forces in these changes. 


IMPRESSIONISTIC MODERN (ABSTRACT) 


UNIT MAP 14 


THE WORLD ABOUT 1800 


Having concerned ourselves, in the last four units, with 
the development and spread of Western Civilization, we now 
turn our attention to events in eastern Europe and the Near 
East. This map, like that for Unit 10, gives a broad view 
of the world about 1800. At that time, as we have seen, 
democratic and liberal ideas were strongly shaping the devel- 
opment of Western Civilization and Westerners were making 
their influence felt in many parts of the world. 

Western Civilization had not yet greatly influenced the 
people of eastern Europe or the Near East, however. By 1800, 
Russia was becoming one of the great European powers, and 
the aristocracy tried to imitate Western culture. But the great 
majority of the Russian people were serfs, and knew nothing 
of events elsewhere in the world. The Ottoman Empire had 
little contact with the West except on the battlefield. The 
Turks had been defeated and were no longer a threat to west- 
ern Europe. In fact, the once powerful Ottoman Empire was 
on the decline. But the sultans continued to rule autocratically 
in the Near East and their people lived much as in the past. 
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Moslems and Orthodox Christians Feel the 
Pull of the West 


We now leave western Europe for a while 
and turn our attention to two other parts of 
the world—to eastern Europe and to the 
Moslem lands. 

The most important development in East- 
ern European Civilization during these years 
was that Russia became a Great Power. While 
the modern world was taking shape in west- 
ern Europe, the ambitions of Romanoff rul- 
ers — heightened by Russia's need for good 
farm land and other resources — resulted in 
great expansion of the Russian Empire. West- 
ward expansion brought the land of the tsars 
well within the frontiers of western Europe. 
Eastward expansion across the vast reaches 
of Siberia brought Russia into contact with 
China and Japan. Southward expansion 
brought Russian control to the Black Sea, at 
the expense of the Ottoman Empire. 

In following the story of Russia, you will 
see that change did not not take place in 
that vast land at the same rate — or in the 
same ways — that change took place in west- 
ern Europe. The Industrial Revolution influ- 
enced Russia little — and late. And the pat- 
terns of Russian society did not readily be- 
come those of the modern world. Western 
Europe was moving rapidly toward fuller 
realization of the rights of man. But both 
bondage and illiteracy long continued wide- 
spread in Russia, and the influence of the 
Greek Orthodox Church generally supported 
the autocratic state, 

The ancient Egyptians probably were not 
aware that they were living in an autocratic 
state, for there was nothing much different 
with which to compare their own govern- 
ment. However, the small educated class of 
Russians did know that Russia was autocratic, 


for they were aware of democratic develop- 
ments in western Europe. Yet change came 
to Russia belatedly. And when change did 
come, there was no guarantee that it would 
bring democracy to a people with so little 
experience in democratic ways of life. 

In the Moslem world, meanwhile, the 
rulers of the Ottoman Empire gained power, 
lands, and splendor by conquest of neigh- 
boring lands. Turkish forces, armed with the 
Koran — and the best artillery of their day — 
pushed up from the Balkans into Hungary. 
They marched to the very gates of proud 
Vienna before their advance into western 
Europe was checked. Further conquests in 
North Africa and around the eastern Mediter- 
ranean brought their empire to the extent 
shown on the map on page 601. 

The government of the Ottoman Turks 
was also autocratic. It was based on the 
whim of the sultan or his vizier, who ruled 
their many subject peoples with the aid. of 
a vast number of officials. Finally, during the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, revolts 
of local Mohammedan sultans and warfare 
with the Christian nations drastically re- 
duced the size of the overgrown Turkish Em- 
pire. War with the Russians in 1878 hastened 
this process. 

The subject peoples themselves had re- 
ceived little from the unprogressive Turkish 
rule, except perhaps a heritage of bitterness. 
Yet the break-up of the Turkish Empire cre- 
ated many knotty political problems for 
European statesmen and opened the way for 
quarrels among the Great Powers. In this 
situation, Russia and Great Britain emerged 
as rivals in the Near East — one of the most 
strategically important areas of the world. 
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1. Russia Gains Power and Prestige by Expansion 
«< 


A poor land with powerful foes 


An earlier chapter has described how Ivan 
III, Grand Prince of Moscow and a descendant 
of the viking rulers of Kiev, conquered the 
lesser princes of the region known as Great 
Russia. Thereafter, he married the niece of 
the last Byzantine emperor, and won his 
freedom from the Mongol khans. At Ivan’s 
death in 1505, his lands extended from the 
Arctic Ocean and the White Sea to the north- 
em edge of the steppes and from Lake Ladoga 
almost to the Ural mountains. But despite its 
great extent, Russia was extremely poor. The 
great arctic wastes in the north were of no 
known value. The southern edge of the 
forest belt that formed the center of popula- 
tion was a region of poor land capable of 
supporting relatively few people. 

The princes of Moscow wanted more ter- 
ritory for two definite purposes. They needed 
rich farm land that could support a large 
population so that they could have a larger 
army and taxes to support it. They wanted 
to conquer the fertile, black-soil region and 
colonize it, But they also needed new regions 
from which to get furs. The fur trade was the 
chief source of Russia’s commercial wealth, 
and by 1500 most of the fur-bearing animals 
of Great Russia had been wiped out. 


Russia faces powerful foes 


This poor and thinly populated state faced 
extremely powerful enemies on the west and 
south, Finland was part of the great Scan- 
dinavian kingdom of Denmark, Norway, and 
Sweden. South of the Gulf of Finland (see 
map, p. 597) were three states, small but 
strong enough to be independent: Ingria 
(now part of the Leningrad area of Russia), 
Estonia, and Livonia (now parts of the Lat- 
vian and Estonian republics of the Soviet 
Union), Then from the Baltic Sea to the 
lower Dnieper and the border of the Mongol 
lands lay the principality of Lithuania. This 


state was much larger than the present-day 
Lithuanian Republic of the Soviet Union. 
Many people of Russian stock and language, 
and Kiev, once the capital of Russia, were 
included in it. Moreover, while Lithuania 
itself was fully as powerful as Russia, it 
could also rely on the support of a still 
stronger state—the mighty kingdom of Po- 
land. All these western neighbors of Russia 
were usually willing to join together to keep 
her from expanding westward, To the south 
of Great Russia, lay the steppes ruled by the 
Mongols, known as Tatars in the sixteenth 
century. While the Tatars no longer ruled 
Russia, they waged continual war against the 
Russians from their strongholds on the Volga 
River and in the Crimean peninsula. Every 
summer, fierce Tatar bands swept out of the 
steppes to burn and plunder the Russian 
villages and towns. 


Three settled classes—and the Cossacks— 
make up Russian Society 


The people of Russia were divided into 
three classes—nobles, ordinary freemen, and 
slaves. There were two kinds of nobles. The 
more important ones had the title of prince, 
because they once had been the rulers of 
small principalities that had since been con- 
quered by the princes of Moscow. The other 
nobles had no titles and were simply the 
important men of the various principalities. 
Among these nobles, the leading ones were 
called boyars. The boyars owned most of the 
land, and the ordinary freemen worked for 
them. The boyars remembered the earlier 
time when, as masters of their estates, they 
had been largely independent of control by 
the prince of Moscow. They considered him 
simply as the chief noble of the state. While 
they were willing to serve the prince as army 
officers and officials, they did so only when 
they wanted to and in the way that happened 
to please them. Although the free peasants 
were in theory freemen and could wander 
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A thirteenth- ry Т. 


tar raiding party. The Russian peasants are being herded off by the 


entu a 
Tatars while the smoke from their burning village rises behind them. It is no wonder that 
the coming of the Tatars struck terror into the hearts of Russians. 


around the country working for any boyar 
they chose, by 1500 many of them were 
actually losing their liberty. They paid taxes 
to the state and often had to borrow money 
from the boyar for whom they worked. As 
long as they were in debt, they could not 
legally leave their master. The slaves were 
chiefly household servants in the homes of 
the boyars and the smaller landlords. They 
had no rights and could be bought and sold 
at their masters wil], 

Between the farms of the forest belt and 
the camps of the Tatars on the steppes lay a 
wide no-man’s land. Here lived men who for 
Some reason or other had run away from 
Russia and the Tatar ` states, Many were 
adventurous Russian peasants who preferred 
a free life of hunting and fishing to working 
for the landlords, Others were peasants who 
had run away without paying their debts, 
Then there were a few Tatars who had fled 


from their homes, All these people came to 
be called Cossacks, from the Russian word 
Kazak, meaning adventurers, or wanderers. 
They formed settlements and elected their 
own chiefs, As they continually had to defend 
themselves against the Tatars, they became 
fierce and hardy fighters ready for any adven- 
ture. Usually the Russian princes favored the 
Cossacks, since they served as a frontier pro- 
tection against Tatar raids and furnished 
good recruits for dangerous expeditions. 


Ivan IV becomes the first tsar 


In 1547, the grandson of Ivan III, Ivan IV— 
often called *Ivan the Terrible"—was crowned 
as Caesar, or tsar. This was no mere formal- 
ity. Ivan thought of himself as the successor 
of the Byzantine emperors and he intended 
to rule as an absolute monarch. Ivan was 
probably partially insane in later life. He 
was incredibly Savage and cruel. But he was 
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a strong ruler, and his rule changed Russia 
greatly. When he found that the boyars had 
no intention of accepting him as an absolute 
ruler and insisted vigorously on their own 
rights, he determined to destroy them. He 
raised a special force of soldiers from among 
the fiercest men he could find, robbers and 
criminals of all sorts. They were called the 
Oprichniki. Putting himself at their head, he 
wandered about Russia killing his enemies— 
the boyars and their followers. While he did 
not succeed in wiping out the boyars, he 
killed a great number of them and gave their 
lands to men of his own choice. These new 
men received their lands on condition that 
they serve the tsar in the army or in the gov- 
ernment. Thus, there came to be two sorts of 
nobles. Some held their lands by ancient 
right, but others held them as a sort of fief 
from the tsar in return for service rendered 
to him, 


Russia expands over steppe and forest 


Ivan the Terrible waged war on all Rus- 
sias enemies. He was very successful against 
the Tatars. In the 1550's, his armies moved 
down the Volga River and conquered its 
banks as far as the Caspian Sea. To the north- 
west of the Caspian Sea he took from the 
Tatars the fertile region known as Astrakhan. 
To the south, he pushed the frontier forward 
against the Tatars of the Crimean peninsula, 
paming more rich farm lands. These new 
territories he colonized with peasants from 
the Moscow region, but the ownership of the 
lands he gave to his favorite followers. 

Ivan more than doubled the arable land of 
Russia. Meanwhile, he had commissioned a 
family named Strogonov to seek new sources 
Of furs in the east. The Strogonovs hired 
bands of Cossacks to fight the various hostile 
tribes of the country beyond the Ural Moun- 
ы, and pressed rapidly toward the east. 
OK um they had founded Tobolsk on the 
nc, thus beginning the conquest of 
rem But lvan failed in his chief ambi- 
For s breaking through to the Baltic Sea. 
th ЫП. 30 years he fought the Swedes, 

е Lithuanians, and the Poles, and at the 
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St. Basil’s Cathedral, Moscow. This was 
built by order of Ivan IV to commemorate 
the Russian victory of 1552 over the Tatars. 
The onion-shaped domes are characteris- 
tically Russian. 


end of this exhausting war he had to give up 
even the small strip of Baltic coast which 


he had held at its beginning. 


The “Time of Troubles” 

Ivan the Terrible had killed his eldest and 
ablest son in a sudden burst of anger, so that 
when he died in 1584 he was succeeded by 
his second son, Theodore, who was almost 
feeble-minded. Theodore lived until 1598, 
but the real government was in the hands of 
the nobles. When Theodore died, the line of 
the princes of Moscow became extinct, and 
for 15 years the country was in incredible 
confusion while various parties of nobles 
fought for power. For six years, Moscow was 
held by a Polish army called in by one of 
the groups of nobles. 

If the Poles had not been Roman Catholic, 
they might have ruled Russia for a long time. 
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But the greatest influence on the mass of the 
Russian people, now that there was no right- 
ful tsar, was the Orthodox Church, and the 
clergy could not bear the thought of being 
ruled by Roman Catholics. Urged on by the 
clergy, the nobles from all over Russia gath- 
ered their peasants and armed them. They 
were joined by the fierce Cossack bands. 
Together they defeated the Poles and drove 
them out. Then a great assembly was 
called, consisting of representatives of the 
whole nation, to elect a new tsar. After 
long debate, they chose Michael Romanov, 
one of the great nobles of the land. 

Michael was in poor health and not very 
bright. Hence, he appealed to the nobles 
who did not want a strong tsar. But he had 
one great asset. He was the cousin of Theo- 
dore and hence was related to the last legiti- 
mate tsar; this gave him the support of the 
mass of the people. 


Free peasants become serfs 


The first two Romanov tsars were gentle, 
mild men. As the nobles had raised their 
family to the throne, they were unable to 
resist their demands. The chief problem fac- 
ing the nobles was how to get a steady supply 
of labor for their farm lands. In their minds, 
free peasants who could move away were 
not satisfactory. This problem was solved by 
a bargain between the tsars and the nobles. 
The peasants were forbidden to leave the 
estate on which they were working, and so 
became serfs. In return for this favor granted 
them by the tsar, the nobles became re- 
spousible for paying taxes owed by the serfs. 


Nobles become state servants and serfs be- 
come slaves 


The fourth Romanov tsar, Peter the Great, 
who ruled from 1682 to 1725, was a man of 
tremendous energy and ambition. He wanted 
to develop Russian industry, build new cities, 
and defeat all Russia’s enemies, As a result, 
he needed to make great demands on his 
people and he wanted them well organized 
for this purpose. Peter made no distinction 
between slaves and serfs, He combined them 


both into one great class and levied a tax on 
each member of it. This tax was paid by the 
nobles. At the same time, the serfs became 
virtually slaves. The nobles had already ac- 
quired the right to sell them with or without 
the land. They were also allowed to punish 
them at will. Thus, the peasants of Russia 
became the property of the landowners, 
But Peter was not particularly interested in 
helping the nobles—he was working for a 
strong state. He removed the distinction be- 
tween the two classes of nobles, those who 
held lands by ancient right and those who 
had received their lands in return for service, 
Peter demanded that every male noble serve 
the state all his life either in the army or in 
the civil service. Those who did not serve the 
state lost their position and their property, 


Russia becomes interested in the West 


The Russia of Ivan III in the fifteenth cen- 
tury had known little or nothing of western 
Europe and its ways. In fact, it was isolated 
from all civilizations except its own. Con- 
tact between Russia and the West began in 
the reign of Ivan the Terrible. An English 
expedition looking for a northeast passage 
to China reached Archangel on the White 
Sea, and several of its members made their 
way to Moscow, The English organized the 
Muscovy Company, and Ivan gave it per- 
mission to trade in Russia. Through the com- 
pany agents, Ivan wrote to Queen Elizabeth 
asking for arms, ammunition, doctors, and 
even for an English wife. As no English 
noblewoman wanted to go to Russia, and as 
Tyan was known to execute any doctor who 
failed to cure him, he got neither wife nor 
doctor. But the Muscovy Company carried 
on a flourishing trade with Russia until the 
Russian merchants persuaded the tsar to re- 
voke its privileges, 

The next tsar to show interest in the West 
was Michael Romanoy, He hired officers 
from western Europe to drill his troops, He 
also brought in engineers to set up foundries 
and munitions factories. The foreigners be- 
came numerous in Moscow, and had a special 
suburb of their own outside the city. 
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A tsar’s interest in the West causes a great 
church quarrel 


Michael Romanoy and his son Alexis both 
believed that Russia’s chief need was to im- 
prove her contacts with western Europe. 
This could be done in two ways. One was by 
importing foreign experts. Another was by 
conquering lands to the west and so joining 
the western nations geographically. Alexis 
was particular! y interested in getting part of 
Lithuania. This state blocked Russia’s ex- 
pansion to the west; moreover, most of the 
people living in its eastern part were Rus- 
sians by language and descent. 

The Russians of Lithuania hated their rul- 
ers, but one thing made them hesitate to 
join Russia—religious differences. The Lithu- 
anian church had kept in close touch with 
the patriarch of the church in Constantinople 
and had followed all its practices, while the 
Russian church had been cut off and had de- 
veloped its own ways. Alexis decided to bring 
the Russian church into line with the Lithu- 
anian church and with Constantinople. The 
result was a terrible split in the Russian 
church, The peasants of Russia were deeply 
religious and very conservative, and they 
Bere inclined to consider any changes sacri- 
legious. Many of the clergy not only shared 
this view, but often inspired it. There was а 
long and bitter struggle. The tsars appointed 
men who agreed with them to the high posts 
in the church and savagely punished the lower 
dergy and peasants who refused to accept 
the changes. But despite all the efforts to 
wipe them out, the "Old Believers,” as they 
were called, continued their struggle for over 
а century. 


Peter the Great prepares to make Russia 

powerful 

In 1682, Peter the Great became tsar. His 
consuming ambition was to make Russia a 
great and powerful state. He wanted to ex- 
tend her boundaries in every direction. With 
this purpose, he encouraged the adventurers 
who were slowly occupying Siberia right up 
to the Pacific Ocean. He even sent an em- 
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This seventeenth-century Byzantine painting, 
“The Virgin of the Sign,” is of a type very 
opular in Russia from the twelfth century 
on. They were generally regarded with great 
devotion. 


bassy to the Chinese court. But his particular 
interests were nearer home—he wanted to 
conquer the Tatars and to expand his lands 
to the West. In order to do this, he needed 
an efficient army with modern weapons. 

As a young man, Peter had spent a great 
deal of time in the suburb of Moscow where 
the foreigners lived and had made many 
friends from whom he learned about western 
Europe. When he came to the throne, he 
decided to see this wonderful region for him- 
self. He despatched a large group of officials 
to tour western Europe as an official em- 
bassy, and he himself went along incognito. 
Of course, almost everyone knew who Peter 
was, but as he was traveling incognito he 
was not treated as a visiting king. The chief 
purpose of the embassy was to persuade the 
nations of western Europe to join Russia in a 
great war against the Turks. Western Europe 
showed no interest in this idea, and the em- 
bassy was a failure from that point of view. 
But Peter himself got what he wanted—a 
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The soldiers of Peter the Great cut the robes 
and shaved the beards of conservative Rus- 
sians. It proved easier to make Russian 
nobles look western than it was to make 
them think from a western point of view. 


direct knowledge of the West and in par- 
ticular of its technological methods. He was 
fascinated by ship building. As he lacked 
any place to build ships south of the White 
Sea, one of his ambitions was to acquire a 
seaport. 

Tsar Peter believed firmly that Russia could 
become a great nation only by copying the 
more advanced countries of the West—espe- 
cially in technology. In 1700, he founded the 
School of Mathematics and Navigation in 
Moscow, and imported a Scot to run it. In 
1715, the school was moved to St. Petersburg. 
Its graduates became the teachers in other 
schools founded by Peter in St. Petersburg 
and throughout Russia. The tsar also made 
plans for an Academy of Science, but it was 
not actually started until after his death. At 
first, the members of the Academy were all 
foreigners, but within a gengcation, Russian 
scientists like Lomonósov, who did work on 
the conservation of matter, were making im- 
portant discoveries. 


Peter gains new lands in the Northern War 


Peter's travels in western Europe had made 
him more determined than ever to give Rus- 
sia an outlet on the Baltic Sea. Unfortunately 
for him, his reign was a poor time for this 


enterprise. Ingria, Estonia, and Livonia were 
no longer small independent states but pos- 
sessions of Sweden. And Sweden was the 
strongest military power in western Europe 
with the possible exception of France. From 
1611 to 1638, Sweden had been ruled by 
Gustavus Adolphus, who was the great mili- 
tary genius of the seventeenth century. He 
had built up a strong army and had invented 
new and more effective tactics. 

When Peter decided to move against 
Sweden, he found himself facing King 
Charles XII, who, while he lacked the politi- 
cal wisdom of Gustavus Adolphus, was al 
most his equal as a military leader. The first 
Russian attack on Charless domains was a 
complete failure. In 1700, Peter marched 
into Ingria and across it to the town of Narva 
on the Estonian border. There he was met 
by Charles. Peter had 85,000 men, while 
Charles had only 8000. But the highly 
trained and well-disciplined Swedes routed 
Peters motley mob and captured all the 
tsar’s artillery. Only by taking the metal 
from the church bells of Russia was Peter 
able to re-equip his army. But Peter did not 
give up. Year after year, his armies invaded 
the provinces he sought, and year after year 
the Swedes defeated them. 

Finally, Charles decided to strike a de- 
cisive blow to put an end to the war. In the 
summer of 1708, he left his base in northern 
Lithuania with a magnificent army of 40,000 
men and marched straight toward Moscow. 
One of his generals moved from Livonia with 
another 16,000 men to meet him on the way 
to the Russian capital. At first, Russia seemed 
doomed. Two of Peter's armies were defeated 
and driven off by the advancing Swedes. But 
as Charles advanced on Moscow, winter 
closed in, and he found himself short of sup- 
plies. His officers advised him to retire to 
Lithuania, wait for reinforcements, and ad- 
vance again in the spring. Charles, however, 
was essentially a reckless adventurer, who 
hated to retreat. Instead he marched south, 
hoping to live off the crops in the fertile 
farm land south of Kiev. It was a fatal mis- 
take. Peter met and destroyed the 16,000 
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men marching to join Charles and then raised 
all the forces he could to attack Charles 
himself. 

On July 8. 1709, the two armies met at 
Poltava near the Tatar frontier, Charles had 
30,000 men exhausted by long marches and 
the fierce Russian winter. They had aban- 
doned most of their artillery. Peter had 
plenty of cannon and 60,000 fresh troops. 
The Russians won an overwhelming victory. 
Charles himself escaped to Turkey, but his 
army was completely destroyed. Charles re- 
fused to make peace, and the war dragged 
on, but it was clear that Russia would win. 
In 1721, Charles’s sister and successor for- 
maly ceded Ingria, Estonia, and part of 
Latvia to Peter. 


Peter builds a new capital 


In 1708, long before the end of his war 
with Sweden, Peter had occupied the coun- 
try at the head of the Gulf of Finland. There 
on an island surrounded by wild marshes he 
had built the fortress of St. Peter and St. Paul. 
At the end of the war, he began to build 
around this fortress the city of St. Petersburg, 
now Leningrad. This was to be the new 
capital of Russia. Few kings have ever had as 
wild a notion. The location of St. Petersburg 
was swampy, damp, cold, and generally 
miserable. Át the head of a narrow arm of 
the Gulf of Finland, it was even a poor site 
for a port. Worse yet, since it was at the 
extreme western edge of Russia, it was most 
unsuited for the capital. Yet Peter forced 
masses of serfs to labor for years in building 
the city. The Russian nobles were obliged 
to erect houses there. The unwilling and 
protesting government officials were obliged 
to move from Moscow to the dreary new 
capital. But Peter had won his outlet to the 
West and was determined to live near it. 


Russia expands steadily toward the cast 


In the sixteenth century, Tsar Ivan IV had 
given the Strogonov family a license to de- 
velop the fur trade in eastern Russia. 
Throughout the seventeenth century, Russian 
merchants and adventurers moved steadily 


eastward. Yeniseisk on the Yenisei River was 
founded in 1618, and Yakutsk on the Lena 
in 1632. Further south, Irkutsk was estab- 
lished in 1652. In 1697, the Russians reached 
the peninsula of Kamchatka between the Sea 
of Okhotsk and Bering Sea. Peter the Great 
sent the Danish explorer, Bering, to explore 
the distant waters that were later named after 
him. In 1741, Bering discovered Alaska. Al- 
though Alaska was not colonized by Russia 
for more than 50 years, it was visited through- 
out the latter part of the eighteenth century 
by Russian fur traders. 


The successors of Peter 


Peter the Great had his only son flogged to 
death for plotting against him. Being without 
an heir, he then issued a decree announcing 
that the tsar had the right to appoint his 
successor; but he himself neglected to do so. 
When he died in 1725, his widow, Catherine, 
once a washwoman for the army, ruled for 
two years. Then Peter IL a grandson of 
Peter the Great, was tsar for three years. He 
was succeeded by Peter the Great’s niece, 
Anne, who reigned for 10 years and her 
grand-nephew Ivan VI, who reigned for one 

ear. At this point, Peter the Great’s young- 
est daughter, Elizabeth, persuaded the royal 
bodyguard to make her tsarina, and she ruled 
Russia for 21 years. At her death, she was 
succeeded by her nephew Peter II. This 
tsar was SO unpopular with the nobles that 
they removed him from the throne by а 
palace revolution. This brought to the throne 
of Russia one of her greatest rulers, Catherine 
II. Catherine, the daughter of a petty Ger- 
man prince, was imported by Elizabeth, who 
loved foreigners, as а wife for her nephew 
Peter. Catherine was attractive, intelligent, 
and very ambitious. After Peter Ш was de- 
posed and murdered, Catherine was accepted 
as tsarina (1762-1796). 


Russia becomes а European power 

Peter the Great Jeft Russia with an outlet 
on the Baltic Sea and what was for the 
eighteenth century an enormous standing 
army of 200,000 men. Tt was now certain 
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that the states of western Europe would seek 
Russia's aid in their quarrels and. struggles 
for power. Under Anne (1730-1740), Russia 
allied with Austria in the War of the Polish 
Succession. Under Elizabeth (1741-1762), 
Russia again joined Austria in two wars 
against Prussia. Russian soldiers played an 
important part in these wars and even occu- 
pied Berlin for two years, but Russia gained 
no territory. All that can be said is that she 
earned the right to be considered one of the 
great powers of Europe. Russia also fought a 
war with the Turks, which she won over- 
whelmingly on the battlefield but lost at the 
peace table. Her only gain was the town of 
Azov and a small area around it. In short, 
during this period, the Russian generals and 
their soldiers did well, but the government 
behind them was too feeble to gain much 
advantage from their victories. 


The nobles oppress the peasants and. drive 
them to revolt 


The succession of weak and rapidly chang- 
ing tsars and tsarinas provided an оррог- 
tunity for the Russian nobles. The nobles 
had bit by bit obtained complete power over 
their serfs and had made landowning a noble 
monopoly. But they themselves had been 
bound to serve the state until a decree of 
1762 freed them from this obligation. From 
this time on, the nobles were the complete 
masters of their peasants and their only duty 
to the government was to pay the taxes due. 

The Tsarina Catherine II was a German 
princess. In the eighteenth century, most 
German princes followed Frederick the Great 
of Prussia in his admiration of the philosophy, 
literature, art, an. architecture of France— 
the most powertul of European nations, 
They read the works of Voltaire and tried 
to build a palace like Versailles surrounded 
by formal French gardens. Under Cather- 
ine, admiration of France spread to Russia. 
The nobles ground down their peasants and 
mortgaged their estates in order to live like 
the princes and dukes of western Europe. 
They learned French and took pride in 
speaking it among themselves. They read 


French books. Even the authors who wrote 
in Russian had to copy French models if they 
hoped to be acceptable to the nobles. The 
Russian nobles not only oppressed the peas- 
ants—they grew away from them by adopting 
a foreign culture. 

Catherine’s reign was marked by bloody 
and expensive wars. The peasants were 
drafted into the army and heavily taxed. 
The nobles got all the money they could from 
them. The result was a terrible peasant re- ` 
volt. It started as a Cossack rising, but spread 
rapidly from the steppes to the farm lands. 
Several armies sent to crush the rebels killed 
their officers and joined the revolt instead. 
At the height of the trouble, from 1770 to 
1778, most of the nobles of the Moscow re- 
gion sought safety within the city walls. 
Eventually, Catherine’s troops put down the 
revolt. But it showed the fierce discontent of 
the masses of peasants. 


Catherine's ambitions conflict with those of 
other Great Powers 


Catherine, like Peter the Great, wanted 
above all to increase the power of Russia. 
On the south, she hoped to expand her do- 
mains to what she considered their natural 
boundary—the Black Sea. On the southwest 
and west, she wanted to take into Russia all 
the people who spoke Russian and, if pos- 
sible, all Slavs who were Greek Orthodox 
Christians. The Black Sea coast was still 
held by the Tatar khans, who were vassals of 
the Turkish sultan. In the Balkans, the dis- 
tricts of Bessarabia, Moldavia, Walachia, 
Bulgaria, and Serbia were then inhabited by 
Slavs, who were Orthodox Christians. These 
regions were part of the Ottoman Empire. 
On the west, Poland had combined with 
Lithuania to form a large Polish state. Most 
of the nobles who ruled Poland were Polish, 
but the common people of the eastern half 
were Orthodox Christians, closely related to 
the Russians. 

All the chief states of Europe had some 
interest in the regions Catherine wanted. 
Prussia was just as anxious to get part of 
Poland as Russia was. The Polish province 
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of West Prussia lay between the Prussian 
province of East Prussia and the rest of the 
Prussian state. France wanted a strong Po- 
land as a possible ally against Prussia and 
Hapsburg Austria. Austria was unwilling to 
allow either Russia or Prussia to grow more 
powerful unless she did too. Besides, Austria 
did not want Russia to conquer land in the 
Balkans. She hoped that when the time came 
to take this region from the Turks, she might 
take it herself. Finally, France and England 
were both interested in the Mediterranean 
Sea. Neither wanted a powerful state like 
Russia to have an outlet on the Mediterra- 
nean. 


Poland ceases to exist 


Poland itself was weak. The nobles, who 
really ruled Poland, were Roman Catholics 
and were unwilling to give complete religious 
freedom to the Greek Orthodox Christians of 
eastern. Poland. When the latter rose in 
revolt, Catherine sent Russian troops to aid 
them, and to support her candidate for the 
Polish throne. By 1771, Russian armies were 
practically in full possession of Poland. 
Catherine would have liked to take the 
country over, but she knew that would mean 
war with Prussia and Austria. Instead, each 
nation took a slice. Russia took the major 
part of the region called White Russia. 
Prussia took West Prussia, and Austria took 
Galicia. 

During the next 20 years, Poland tried hard 
to strengthen herself. She adopted a new 
constitution under which the nobles gave up 
some of their power. But Catherine was un- 
willing to let the Poles succeed. She per- 
suaded a small group of nobles to revolt, 
then once again sent in Russian troops to 
quell the revolt. 

This time, 1793, Austria was busy worrying 
about the French Revolution, so Russia and 


Prussia each took a further large slice of 
Poland. This drove the Poles to desperation. 
Under a great leader named Kosciuszko, the 
Poles united and tried to restore their state. 
But they were no match for the combined 
armies of Russia and Prussia. They were de- 
feated, and the three great powers, Austria, 
Prussia, and Russia split up the rest of 
Poland. Catherine had not obtained all Po- 
land, but she had done very well. She got 
about half of the country, including the 
Baltic Sea coast from Riga to Memel. Poland 
no longer existed. 


Russia gains new land in wars with Turkey 


Although Catherine planned to attack 
Turkey when she was ready, she was not 
allowed to choose her time. When Russian 
troops first entered Poland in 1766, France 
decided to help Poland by persuading the 
Turks to declare war on Russia. The Russian 
troops won a series of great victories, and 
the sultan was forced to plead for peace. In 
1774 Catherine annexed Turkish territory 
right down to the Black Sea. At the same 
time, she secured the right of Russian ships 
to use the Black Sea. 

Catherine also took from Turkey a strip of 
country north of the Caucasus Mountains, 
and thus began the conquest of the entire 
Caucasus region. A few years later Russia 
invaded the Crimean peninsula and took 
over the entire north shore of the Black Sea. 
Catherine was not yet satisfied. She started 
negotiations with the Great Powers to divide 
Turkey in Europe as she had divided Po- 
land. But the Powers could not agree, and 
the alarmed Turks declared war on Russia. 
Once again, despite heavy losses in men, 
the Russians won. Catherine obtained a strip 
of land that brought the Russian frontier to 
the mouth of the Dniester River, and on this 
new territory she founded the port of Odessa. 


USING WHAT YOU HAVE LEARNED 


l. Who were the chief Russian foes from 1505 
to 1796? Who were the boyars? Cossacks? Opri- 
chniki? How did Ivan IV earn the title of “the 
Terrible"? What was "the time of troubles"? 


2. Who were the Romanovs? How did they 
change the position of slaves and serfs? What 
steps were taken by early Romanovs to western- 
ize Russia? * 
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3. How did Catherine the Great become ruler? 
What made Russia a great European power? 
What led the peasants to revolt against Cath- 
erine? What ambitions led her into conflicts 
with other great powers? What states took part 
in the partitions of Poland? 

4. In 1505 Russia was "a poor land with pow- 
erful foes.” Changing as few words as possible, 
rewrite the above statement to describe: (a) 
Russia today, (b) the United States today. Give 
your reasons for each change. 

5. In your opinion, would it have been worse 
to be a Russian serf or an American slave during 
this period? Why? 
‚6. Do you think Peter the Great justified in 
waging wars to gain outlets to the sea? Would 
Switzerland, Bolivia, Afghanistan, or any Jand- 
locked country be justified in waging such wars 
if there were reasonable chances of success? Ex- 
plain both answers. 

1. In your opinion was Catherine right in 
protecting” the Greek Orthodox Christians in 
eastern Poland? Suppose the United States knew 
Canada was to be partitioned. Would our gov- 
ernment be justified in taking part of that country 
to keep it out of other hands? Give reasons. 

8. The foreign policies of Russia have changed 
little, if at all, over four and one-half centuries. 


2. The Ottoman Empire 


Then, as now, they were attempting to expand 
southward and westward. Then, as now, there 
was no limit, short of force, to their eastward 
thrust. Do you agree with this statement? Why 
or why not? i 
9. Make an oral report on one of the following 
topics: (a) Ivan IV, (b) The Cossacks, (c) Peter 
the Great, (d) Charles XII, (e) The Founding of 
St. Petersburg, (f) Peter Ill, (g) Catherine the 
Great, (h) The Partitions of Poland. 

10. Select one of the following to introduce as 
guest speaker at a luncheon: (a) Ivan IV, (b) 
Peter І, (c) Catherine П. Deliver your introduc- 
tory remarks to the class for criticism. 

11. Imagine that during the reigns of Ivan IV, 
Peter the Great, and Catherine П, the people 
had revolted and formed a democratic govern- 
ment, but the ruler had escaped. Make a "Man- 
Wanted" poster with a description of each mon- 
arch and a summary of his crimes. 

12. Suppose you had the power to change in 
any way an event described in this chapter. Re- 
write the description of the event as yor wish 
it had happened. Read your version to the class. 
13, As the prosecuting attorney at the trial of 
either Ivan IV, Peter the Great, or Catherine 
the Great for crimes against humanity, outline 
your case and read it to the class. 


Gains and Loses Power 


M 


The Ottoman Turks build a warrior state 


We have seen in an earlier chapter how 
Mohammed II, a sultan of the Ottoman 
Turks, captured Constantinople in 1453, and 
later extended his conquests until he con- 
trolled the northern and eastern shores of the 
Black Sea, a good part of the Balkans, and 
Asia Minor to the Persian and Syrian fron- 
tiers (p. 216). The rulers of the Ottoman 
state planned their society for just one pur- 
pose—war. The Turks had three types of 
soldiers, There were regiments of infantry 
composed of people hired in the Turkish 
lands, who were well paid and carefully 
drilled. Then there were cavalry regiments 
drawn from the same source. But the best 
troops in the army were a special corps called 
the Janissaries. The Turks took young boys 
of Christian parentage whom they had either 


captured in war or bought in the slave mar- 
ket and drilled them thoroughly as soldiers. 
These boys could not remember their par- 
ents; they felt no obligation to anyone "but 
the sultan. They were brought up as Mo- 
hammedans. The Janissaries were kept in 
perfect physical condition, drilled continu- 
ously, and rigidly disciplined. They were 
also well paid, given a share of all booty, and 
lived in luxurious style. They were com- 
pletely devoted to the sultan and ready to 
die in his service. 

In addition to training these fine troops, 
the sultans procured the most modern equip- 
ment, including excellent artillery. They built 
unusually efficient warships. Moreover, their 
generals studied all the arts of war and taught 
their men the best tactics on the battlefield 
and the most effective ways of besieging 
towns. For over à hundred years, the Turkish 
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army was the best in the world, as well as 
much the largest. 


Conquering sultans enlarge their empire 


Mohammed ЇЇ conquests, extensive as 
they were, did not fulfill all his expectations. 
He probably planned to move across the 
Adriatic to attack Italy. But his advance was 
checked by one of the great romantic heroes 
of history. An Albanian prince named Scan- 
derbeg led his people in a fierce revolt 
against the Turks and routed three of Mo- 
hammed's armies. The great sultan could 
make no progress toward the west at that 
place. His fleet did attack the coast of 
Italy and took the town of Taranto, and 
his armies moved close to Venice. Only the 
sultan's death and the succession of his feeble 
son Bayazid II saved Italy from invasion by 
land and sea. 

Mohammed's grandson, Selim I, set forth 
once more on the path of conquest. He 
turned his attention to the east rather than 
the west. The Mongol rulers of Persia had 
been replaced by a line of shahs who followed 
a type of Mohammedanism which most 
Moslems considered heretical. Selim attacked 
this state and defeated its armies. He took 
from them Kurdistan and northern Meso- 
potamia. This war alarmed the sultan of 
Egypt, who felt that the Turks were becom- 
ing too powerful. He collected a large army 
on the Syrian frontier. Selim decided to move 
first. In 1516, he routed the Egyptian army 
and drove it from Syria and Palestine. The 
next year, a great victory near Cairo made 
him master of Egypt. A descendant of the 
caliphs who was then living in Egypt, sur- 
rendered to Selim his spiritual authority and 
the sacred relics of Mohammed that sym- 
bolized it. Thus Selim became caliph—the 
religious chief of all orthodox Moslems. A 
few years later, he died and was succeeded 
by his son Suleiman. 


Suleiman "the Magnificent" makes new con- 
quests 


Suleiman began his reign with an amazing 
series of victories. In 1521, he marched up the 


Danube, took the great fortress of Belgrade, 
and became master of most of H ungary. The 
next year, he captured Rhodes, then the last 
outpost of the crusaders. This island was 
strongly fortified and was held by a military 
order descended from the medieval Knights 
Hospitallers of Jerusalem—the Knights of 
Rhodes, The knights had repulsed several 
Turkish assaults including one in 1480 by 
the great sultan Mohammed II. But they 
were unable to resist Suleiman and his artil- 
lery. After a long and courageous defense, 
the knights surrendered. Mohammed or 
Selim would probably have had them slaugh- 
tered, but Suleiman allowed them to retire 
to Europe with all their personal property. 

In 1526, the sultan once more invaded 
Hungary with 100,000 men. The King of 
Hungary met him and was completely de- 
feated. Suleiman took Budapest and con- 
quered all except northwestern Hungary. 
Then, in 1529, having increased his army to 
250,000 men, he marched into Austria and 
laid siege to Vienna. The city was defended 
ably and bravely by a small garrison under 
the command of an Austrian noble, Count 
Salm, and eventually after suffering terrific 
losses, Suleiman retired. It was his only de- 
feat. Four years later, he came back to try 
again, but then he found Vienna defended 
by the Emperor Charles V in person with 
his magnificent Spanish army, the best in 
western Europe, and the sultan did not dare 
risk a battle. He remained master of all 
Hungary and the entire Balkan region. 

In addition to his conquests in Europe, 
Suleiman’s generals and admirals overran 
north Africa to the borders of Morocco, drove 
the Persians from the Tigris and Euphrates 
valleys, and captured all the important islands 
of the eastern Mediterranean except Crete 
and Cyprus. His successors conquered Crete 
and Cyprus and took possession of Arabia. 
Thus, at its height, the Ottoman Empire ex- 
tended from Bagdad to Morocco and from 
Arabia to Vienna. Except for Italy, France, 
Spain, and Morocco, the Turks held the en- 
tire Mediterranean coast. The Black Sea and 
the Red Sea were Turkish lakes. 
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The sultans live in state 


In Constantinople the sultans built a pal- 
ace that was a fitting residence for the lords 
of vast empire. It was called the Seraglio. 
Built on a point with water on three sides, it 
was surrounded by walls 33 feet high. It 
occupied an area over three miles in cir- 
cumference. On the landward side it was 
entered by a great arched gate known as the 
Sublime Port. Just outside this gate were 
pw piles of skulls of people who had been 

Шеа by the sultans armies. The palace con- 
sisted of four courts. The outer court held 
such buildings as the public treasury, the 
infirmary, the mint, the stables, and the 
armory. Leading from this court to the sec- 
ond was a long narrow passage where the 


a» 
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sultan was accustomed to have the officials 
who displeased him strangled to death. The 
second court housed the administrative offices 
of the state including the combined court 
house and reception hall known as the divan. 
Here the sultan's officials heard the pleas of his 
subjects and received foreign ambassadors. 

These two courts comprised the outer, or 
public, palace. From the second court a gate 
called the “gate of felicity” led to a large 
garden dotted with beautiful buildings. Here 
was the sultan's own house or pavilion. Here 
too was the private treasury where he kept 
his jewels, rare books, and anything else he 
valued particularly. Beyond this court was à 
massive wall with four small doors that led to 
the fourth and most private court. Here lived 
the sultan's four wives, the number allowed 
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Council of the Divan. The grand vizir is re- 
ceiving an ambassador, The sultan himself 
can watch from a grilled gallery above the 
seat of the grand vizir, without being seen. 


by the Koran, and the numerous women who 
served them. 


A government of slaves rules over many 
subjects 


The central administration of the Ottoman 
Empire was carried on by a vast hierarchy of 
officials, but none of these were ever Turks, 
The Turks were an independent people with 
definite Privileges which the sultan had to 
respect, and he did not want them as his 
officials. He wanted officials who owed their 
position entirely to him and whom he could 
have executed if they annoyed him. Hence, 
he "recruited" them, as he did the Janis- 
saries. Particularly bright and promising 
captive children or slave boys were carefully 
educated to be the sultan's civil servants. 
They were completely dependent on him. At 
à mere word from him, the highest official 
would be strangled to death by the guards, 

The sultan had two chief ministers—one 
for civil and one for religious affairs. The 
head of the civil government was called the 
grand vizir; the religious chief, the mufti. 
The provinces of the empire were ruled by 


two classes of officials. The superior ones 
were called pashas, and ruled large districts 
like Egypt. Smaller units were in charge of 
men called sanjak beys, or district rulers, 
The central government was always in need 
of money and the provincial governors’ chief 
duty was to gather it. Each of them also 
wanted to build up a private fortune of his 
own. As a result, the people were savagely 
taxed and exploited in every possible way. 
Revolts were frequent, but they were sup- 
pressed brutally with enormous numbers of 
executions. Once in a while, the central gov- 
ernment would investigate its local officers. 
Then many governors would be executed, 
but their successors were rarely any better. 

With the aid of their officials, the Ottoman 
sultans ruled over an incredibly complex 
mixture of peoples with different languages, 
religions, and cultures, As long as these peo- 
ples paid their taxes and showed no signs of 
rebellion, the Turks let them live much as 
they pleased. Any resistance to the govern- 
ment led to savage massacres. And the taxes 
were crushingly heavy. Moreover, while the 
Turks did not forbid their Christian subjects 
to practice their religion, they slaughtered 
them at any sign of discontent or revolt. 
The imperial family 

The sultans chose their wives as they did 
their servants, They were usually beautiful 
slave girls captured in war or bought in the 
market. As a result, the mother of the sultan 
was never a Turk by birth. Usually a sultan 
left many sons, and since there was по 
definite rule as to which should succeed, 
there was likely to be a fierce contest for the 
throne at his death. The one that was suc- 
cessful customarily had all his brothers and 
nephews killed so that they would not give 
trouble in the future, The sultan Selim I was 
called “the Grim” because of the thorough- 
ness with which he disposed of all his male 
relatives, 


The sultans retire into the Seraglio 


After Suleiman, few sultans led their troops 
in battle or took an active part in govern- 
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ment. Most of them lived in their magnificent 
palace and enjoyed the luxurious life pro- 
vided there. The management of the state 
was left to the grand vizir. If things went 
wrong, he wa strangled and a new one 
chosen. Occasionally there would be an un- 
usually able grand vizir, and at times a sultan 
would emerge from the Seraglio to rule the 
state, but most of the time the government 
was conducted with grand inefficiency. Every 
official was bent on increasing his own power 
and wealth, and no one paid much attention 


to the welfare of the state. The Ottoman 


Empire survived as long as it did only be- 
cause the powers of Europe were at first 
involved in their own quarrels and had no 
time to bother with it, and later could not 
agree how the empire was to be divided 
among them. 


The Turkish advance is checked, and the 
Austrians recover Hungary 


During the sixteenth century, western Eu- 
rope was involved in a long series of wars 
between the kings of France and the Haps- 
burg rulers of Austria and Spain. The Haps- 
burg lands in Austria were threatened by 
the Turks, and the Emperor Charles V pre- 
vented Suleiman from besieging Vienna a 
second time. Francis I of France, Charles's 
mortal enemy, actually formed an alliance 
with the Turks against him. Charles divided 
his vast lands, giving Austria to his brother 
and Spain to his son, Philip. For the next 
century and a half, the Austrian Hapsburgs 
devoted most of their energy to driving the 
Turks out of Hungary. The Spanish Haps- 
burgs gave them aid only on the sea. In 1571, 
a Spanish prince, Don Juan, in command of a 
great fleet won an overwhelming victory over 
the Turkish fleet at Lepanto. From then on, 
the naval states of the Mediterranean led by 
Venice waged war against the Turks until 
they broke their command of the sea. 

For a hundred years, the Austrian Haps- 
burgs waged a border war against the Turks 
with little success. Then in 1683, the Turks 
decided to end this struggle by taking Vienna. 
Early in July, an army of 250,000 Turkish 
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troops approached the city. The emperor 
and his court fled in terror, leaving the city 
in the care of a great Austrian noble, Count 
Starhemberg. Fortunately the emperor had 
formed an alliance with one of the great 
military leaders of the day—John Sobieski, 
King of Poland. On September 6, the Polish 
army arrived before Vienna. Six days later, 
it engaged the Turks in battle, and com- 
pletely routed them. Budapest fell to the 
Austrian troops a few years later. Then, in 
the last years of the seventeenth century, one 
of the greatest generals the world has seen, 
Prince Eugene of Savoy, completed the recon- 
quest of Hungary. Hungary proper, Tran- 
sylvania (now a province in Rumania), and 
some of the south Slav lands became part of 
the Austrian empire. 


Enemies threaten the Ottoman Empire 


During the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies, the Ottoman state was threatened by 
three kinds of enemies. The provincial gov- 
ernors were always tempted to defy the 
orders of the central government and set up 
states of their own. Then the subject peoples 
of the empire, especially those who as Chris- 
tians disliked being ruled by Moslem masters, 
were inclined to revolt. Finally, a number of 
great European powers wanted Turkish terri- 
tory. Russia felt that the north shore of the 
Black Sea was rightfully part of her country. 


Palace of Ahmed Bey at Trebizond. Tre- 
bizond has been an important trading center . 
on the Black Sea since it was founded as a 
Greek colony. It has been successively Greek, 
Roman, Byzantine, Turkish. It is now called 
Trabzon. 


She also believed that she was the natural 
ruler and protector of the Orthodox Christians 
in the Balkans. Then, too, Russia wanted a 
seaport, and Constantinople seemed highly 
suitable for the purpose. Should not the tsar, 
the heir of the Byzantine Caesars, hold their 
ancient capital? Ў 

At the same time, Ње Austrians, having 
driven the Turks from Hungary, were in- 
spired to press on and liberate the Balkans 
for their own benefit. Ever since Е renchmen 
had taken a leading part in the crusades, 
France had felt that she had a particular 
interest in Syria and Palestine. She did not 
really want them herself, but she was most 
anxious that no other great power obtain 
them. England did not particularly want any 
Turkish land—she had all the colonial lands 
she could manage. But she realized the po- 
tential value of the Mediterranean as a trad- 
ing center and a route to India. Turkey was 
rapidly decaying and by the eighteenth cen- 
tury was no menace to England’s nayal power 
in the Mediterranean. But if Russia held the 
port of Constantinople, and Austria the Bal- 
kan shores of the Adriatic and Aegean seas, 
the situation might be quite different. 

Catherine the Great of Russia had con- 
quered the Turkish territories on the north 
coast of the Black Sea ( p. 598). In the reign 
of her son Paul, Napoleon Bonaparte, then 
a general of France under the Directory, 
turned his eyes on another part of the Turk- 
ish state and conquered Egypt (p. 447). 
Napoleon's fleet was destroyed by the British, 
but his forces kept their hold on Egypt. 
Napoleon next invaded Syria and took Jaffa; 
but the English put strong forces to aid the 
Turks in Acre, and the French could not cap- 
ture it. Napoleon returned to Egypt, and 
slipped home from there. The French forces 
in Egypt finally surrendered in 1801, and the 
French had gained no territory from the 
Ottoman Empire. 


Alexander I makes the most of 


his oppor- 
tunities 


When Napoleon became Emperor of the 
French and master of Europe, the only con- 


tinental ruler he was unable to conquer was 
Catherines grandson Tsar Alexander D 
While the rest of Europe was occupied with 
Napoleon, Alexander turned his attention to 
Turkey. In 1808, Russia quietly absorbed a 
large section in the foothills of the Caucasus 
Mountains. Meanwhile the Serbs, who had 
revolted against their Turkish masters, ap- 
pealed to Alexander for aid. In the war 
which followed, the Serbs were savagely 
repressed, but Russia obtained the region 
called Bessarabia, whose river valleys con- 
tained rich farm lands for the raising of grain, 
tobacco, flax, and fruit, and whose southern 
plains supported cattle and sheep. 


Serbs and Greeks revolt against Turkish rule 


The brave Serbs soon rose in revolt again, 
and in 1817 the Turks recognized their leader, 
Milosh, as a semi-independent prince. Mean- 
while, the Greeks, who were the most ad- 
vanced group within the Ottoman Empire, 
had been preparing to rebel, and in January, 
1822, a group of Greek revolutionaries de- 
clared the independence of their nation. The 
Turkish troops were, however, far superior 
in numbers and equipment, and they soon 
had reconquered most of Greece. 

The Greek revolt had an astonishing effect, 
on the feelings of western Europe. Up to that 
time, the French and British governments 
had sought to oppose Austrian and Russian 
expansion by preserving the Turkish Empire. 
But the tradition of the great classic age of 
Greece was strong in the Western world. 
When the news came that the descendants 
of the Greeks were fighting to free their coun- 
try from their Moslem oppressors, there was 
a great wave of enthusiasm. 

Many romantic adventurers like the fa- 
mous poet, Lord Byron, went to fight with 
the Greek rebels. The British and French 
governments, much against their will, were 
forced to act. In October, 1827, a com- 
bined British, French and Russian fleet sank 
a fleet from Egypt that formed the sultans 
chief naval power. When the sultan still 
refused to let the Greeks become free and 
independent, Russia declared war and drove 
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the Turkish troops almost to Constan- 
tinople. In return for her aid, Russia received 
a strip of coast on the eastern end of the 
Black Sea. By 1832, Greece was free, but 
the new state included only a part of the 
Greek people. 


The Great Powers close in 


After the Greek war of independence, the 
sympathy of western Europe was with the 
Christian subjects of Turkey and against the 
Turkish government. The sultan’s hold on 
his empire was loosening, and it was taken 
for granted that his domains would gradually 
disintegrate. As we have seen, the Austrian, 
English, and French governments were not 
willing to have Russia absorb much Turkish 
territory. In this they had, in general, the 
support of their people. In England and 
France, at least, the Russians were fully as 
unpopular as the Turks. This was especially 
true after the suppression of the Polish revolt 
in 1880-31 and the Russian intervention to 
put down the Hungarian Republic in 1849. 

As a result, the governments had a fairly 
free hand in shifting their support between 
Russia and Turkey; war with either one was 
popular at home. From 1830 to 1900, the 
Great Powers maneuvered continually for 
their own advantage with Turkey as a fairly 
helpless pawn in the game. But Turkey 
owed her survival to their rivalry. Perhaps 
the most ridiculous and regrettable feature 
of these proceedings was the bloody and 
completely useless Crimean War, in which 
Great Britain, France, and Turkey fought 
against Russia (pp. 493-494). 


The Russo-Turkish War of 1877-78 


In the treaty ending the Crimean War, all 
the Great Powers had agreed not to interfere 
in the relations between the sultan and his 
subjects, But Russia naturally had great sym- 
pathy for the Orthodox Christians of the 
Balkans, and those peoples thought of the 
chief Eastern Christian state as their natural 
protector, Furthermore, Russia still wanted 
a Mediterranean port and control of the 
Straits of the Bosporus and Dardanelles. 


“The Turkish Letter-Writer" by the Scotch 
artist, Wilkie, sketched in Constantinople in 
1890. Europeans were struck by the novelty 
of Eastern dress and manners. 


In 1875 and 1876, revolts broke out through- 
out the Balkans. The Turkish troops repressed 
them with their usual brutality, and there 
were a series of horrible massacres. The re- 
ports of these atrocities so aroused public 
opinion in England that there was no chance 
that the English government could support 
the Turks in a war. But the sultan could not 
understand this. Confident of English aid, 
he refused to heed the Russian protests 
against the treatment of the Balkan Chris- 
tians, and early in 1877 Russia declared war 
on Turkey. After bitter fighting, the Russians 
were overwhelmingly victorious. Adrianople 
was captured and Constantinople itself was 
threatened. Turkey was forced to make peace 
on Russia's terms. Serbia, Montenegro, and 
Rumania were to become independent states. 
A large principality of Bulgaria was created, 
consisting of modern Bulgaria and Mace- 
donia, with an extensive coastline on both the 
Black and Aegean seas. Bulgaria was to be 
a vassal state to Turkey, but under the pro- 
tection of the Great Powers. Of all her 
European lands Turkey was left only the 
small area shown on the map on p. 693. Part 
of this was later added to Greece. This treaty, 
if allowed to stand, would have meant the 
immediate end of Turkey as a European state. 
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The Congress of Berlin saves European Tur- 
key for a time 


This treaty horrified England and Austria. 
Austria saw the Balkans filled with small 
states dependent on Russia. England feared 
that the new Bulgarian ports on the 
Mediterranean would in reality be Russian 
ports. Austria gathered her army for war. 
England began massing her forces in the east- 
em Mediterranean. Russia asked Germany 
for support, but Bismarck was not ready to 
fight England and Austria. Instead, he of- 
fered to mediate. The powers met in a great 
conference at Berlin in 1878, and as a result, 
the terms of the treaty between Russia and 
Turkey were revised. : 

Rumania, Serbia, Bulgaria, and Montenegro 
became independent states but with much 
less land than the previous treaty had pro- 
vided. Turkey kept all Macedonia, Thessaly, 
and Albania, and a strip of land between 
Serbia and Montenegro. Austria was to oc- 
cupy Bosnia. To the Austrians this meant 
that they would annex it after a decent in- 
terval, but they did not do so until 1908. 
Russia got for herself the region south of the 
Caucasus Mountains on the: coast of the 
Black Sea. It was not large in area, but was 
of great strategic value. From this region Rus- 
sia could invade Turkey easily at any time. 

These arrangements were largely worked 
out by the English Prime Minister, Disraeli. 
For the time being, he saved Turkey as a 
European state. England received nothing in 
the treaty, but a little later it appeared that 
Turkey had secretly ceded to her the right 
to occupy and rule the strategic island of 
Cyprus. Bismarck and Germany increased 
their prestige. Hence, all the Great Powers 
got something and the fears of England and 
Austria were allayed. 


The Balkan Wars drive the Turks from 
Europe 


The situation created by the Treaty of 
Berlin could not last very long. Turkey still 
ruled Christian subjects in Macedonia. The 
province was surrounded by Christian states, 


and behind them loomed the mi ght of Russia, 
There would always be revolts in Macedonia, 
and the only answer to a revolt known to the 
Turks was a massacre. In 1912, Serbia, Bul- 
garia, Greece, and Montenegro formed an 
alliance known as the Balkan League. In 
October of that year, they went to war against 
Turkey. The Turks had only about half as 
many soldiers as their enemies, and were 
rapidly and thoroughly defeated. By the 
Treaty of London in May, 1913, Turkey gave 
up all her lands in Europe except a small 
territory behind Constantinople. It took the 
victorious allies another bitter war to divide 
the spoils, but Turkey was no longer a 
European state, 


Rebellious governors ignore or defy the 
sultans 


. Western European Christians and the Or- 
thodox Christians of the Eastern European 
Civilization were not the only enemies faced 
by the Turkish sultans. Parts of the far-flung 
Ottoman Empire not conquered by the Chris- 
tians had long tended to break away from 
Turkish rule under the leadership of inde- 
pendent Moslem rulers. Soon after the period 
of conquest was ended, the sultans began to 
experience difficulty in controlling the gov- 
ernors of remote provinces. By the latter part 
of the eighteenth century, the rulers of Al- 
geria, Tunis (now Tunisia), and Tripoli paid 
only nominal homage to the sultan, and were 
in reality independent princes. The lords of 
Algeria and Tunis were notorious for their 
piratical activities on the Mediterranean. 
Various European and American naval 
squadrons were despatched against them, 
and after repeated attempts, piracy and 
slavery were ended. 

Far more dangerous than the local Moslem 
governors who ignored the sultan was Mo- 
hammed Ali, Pasha of Egypt, who defied him 
and even tried to make himself master of 
Turkey. As governor of Egypt, Mohammed 
Ali had built up a powerful army and fleet. 
He aided the sultan in the unsuccessful at- 
tempt to suppress the Greek Revolution. He 
then demanded Syria as a reward. He suc- 
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An incident in the course 
of America’s war with the 
pirates of North Africa. On 
October 31, 1808, the Amer- 
ican frigate, Philadelphia, 
ran ashore and was cap- 
tured in the harbor of Trip- 
oli. The following February 
1 an American expedition 
led by Captain Stephen 
Decatur burned the ship to 
save it from the enemy. 
This dangerous exploit 
made Decatur and his men 
popular herces of the day. 


Courtesy Peabody Museum of Salem 


ceeded in conquering Syria and Arabia from 
the helpless sultan. Only the threat of action 
by the Great Powers persuaded him to give 
way. He eventually surrendered Syria and 
Arabia in return for being recognized as 
hereditary Khedive of Egypt. While in 
theory he remained a vassal of the sultan, in 
practice he and his successors were inde- 
pendent princes, and the Ottoman Empire 
had lost another vast province. 


The Great Powers divide North Africa 


The Moslem princes of North Africa, while 
practically independent of the Turkish sultan, 
were not long able to maintain their inde- 
pendence against the colonizing powers of 
Western Europe. In 1830, France despatched 
а naval and military force to Algeria to sup- 
Press the pirates. The Turkish prince at Al- 
giers was easily deposed, and the coast 
occupied, but it took years of hard fighting 
to subdue the tribes of the interior. In 1848, 
Algeria became officially a part of France. 

Soon France was looking with interest at 
Tunis. But Italy had just become a unified 
state and she also had an interest in North 
Africa. The French moved first, and in 1881 
Occupied Tunis. In theory, Tunis remained 
part of the Ottoman Empire, ruled by @ bey 
Who depended on the sultan, but the real 
power rested in a French resident backed by 


French troops. To all practical purposes, 
Tunis became a French possession. 

Italy was sadly disappointed over her fail- 
ure to gain Tunis, but France and the other 
powers agreed to let her do what she liked 
in Tripoli, a region no one wanted very much. 
In 1911, Italy declared war on Turkey be- 
cause of disputes over the rights of Italian 
settlers in Tripoli. After two years of fighting, 
Italy conquered the region. By 1918, except 
for his very nominal sovereignty over Tunis 
and Egypt, the sultan had lost all his North 
African lands. 


Great Britain gains control of Egypt 
Egypt is another Moslem land which came 
under the control of a western European 
ower. Mohammed Ali was an able soldier 
who took territory from both his Turkish 
overlord and other people. At the height of 
his power, he ruled Egypt, the Sudan, Syria, 
and Arabia. He lost Syria and Arabia, which 
again became Turkish provinces, but he kept 
the Sudan. In 1854, Mohammed Said, young- 
est son of Mohammed Ali, granted a French- 
man, Ferdinand de Lesseps, permission to 
dig the Suez Canal connecting the Red Sea 
with the Mediterranean. The khedive re- 
ceived one-third of the stock of the company 

formed to dig and operate the canal. 
The next khedive, Ismail, was an enthusi- 
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ast for western ideas. He built railroads, 
telegraph lines, roads, and bridges, and estab- 
lished a school system. To make these im- 
provements he borrowed vast sums of money 
from European bankers. In 1875, he found 
himself hopelessly in default on the payments 
due on his debts and sold his share of the 
Suez Canal to the British government (p. 
687). But not even this enabled the khedive 
to meet his obligations. In 1876, British and 
French officials were appointed to manage 
his finances. This aroused the nationalist 
feelings of the Egyptians, who disliked being 
ruled by or interfered with by foreigners, 
The European powers forced the khedive 
to resign and brought in his son whom they 
could dominate, but riots and revolts grew 
more serious. Finally on July 11, 1882, a 
British naval squadron landed troops at Alex- 
andria to protect Europeans and at Suez to 
protect the canal. The British government 
announced that their occupation of Egypt 
was temporary and would end “as soon as 
the state of the country . . . will admit of it." 
The British left the khedive’s government in 
full apparent control of the country, but the 
khedive was obliged to follow the advice of 
the British consul-general in all matters and 
to appoint Englishmen as advisers in all 
departments of state. In time, the Egyptians 
gained more freedom of action. Egypt was 
proclaimed a British protectorate in 1914, but 
became a kingdom in 1924. After World War 
IL, all the British garrisons except those at the 
Suez Canal were finally withdrawn from 


Egypt. 
The “sick man of Europe” 


In the nineteenth century, the Ottoman 
Empire was called the “sick man of Europe.” 
Actually this sick man had never been very 
well. In the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 
the Turks had conquered a large number of 
backward and disunited states. Their chief 
military triumphs were the destruction of the 
Byzantine Empire and the Sultanate of 
Egypt, but both were in a serious state of 
decay. The Turkish conquests in the Balkans 
were possible because the European states 


were engaged in their own quarrels and had 
little interest in the region. 

Once in possession, the Turks retained 
their lands because of the rivalry of other 
nations. The Great Powers could see a pos- 
sible future value in the Ottoman possessions 
and were unwilling to let any one of their 
number absorb them. Yet they did not want 
them enough to effect a real partition of the 
sultan’s lands. The Turkish government was 
from the beginning corrupt and incredibly 
brutal. As long as the Turks remained in 
control, the peoples who lived in the regions 
they ruled could do little to improve their 
own lot. 


Turkish attempts at reform 


Throughout the nineteenth century, intel- 
ligent sultans, European powers interested 
in the survival of Turkey, and patriotic Turk- 
ish groups tried to reform the government of 
the Ottoman Empire. In 1793, Sultan Selim 
III had begun to build up a small, efficient 
modern army. In 1826, Sultan Mahmud II 
found that all military reforms were impos- 
sible because of the opposition of the Janis- 
saries. His solution was to gather his few 
other troops with their artillery and massacre 
the entire corps of the Janissaries. Then in 
1856, England and France persuaded the 
sultan to make a series of reforms. All sub- 
jects of the sultan whether Christian, Mos- 
lem, or Jewish were made eligible for office. 
Torture was abolished. In 1876, a group of 
patriotic Turks who wanted a government 
along European lines obliged Sultan Abdul 
Hamid II to proclaim a constitution. It was 
an excellent and enlightened document, but 
the sultan calmly ignored it and went on 
ruling as before. The liberal leaders fled to 
Europe, but in 1908 they returned and Jed a 
revolt that forced the sultan to grant the 
constitution again. This group of patriots, 
called the “Young Turks,” never had a fair 
chance to show what they could do toward 
modernizing the Ottoman state. Within three 
years of their return to power, the Balkan 
Wars (p. 693), followed by World War L 
checked the progress of reform. 
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USING WHAT YOU HAVE LEARNED - 


1, What were the three types of Turkish sol- 
diers? Aside from well-trained soldiers, what 
made the Turkish army strong? 

9, Identify and tell the importance of: (а) 
caliph, (b) seraglio, (c) divan, (d) grand vizir, 
(e) mufti, (f) pasha, (g) sanjak bey. 


3. Why were the Ottoman Turks opposed by | 


the: (a) Austrians, (b) Hungarians, (c) Rus- 
sians, (d) Serbs, (e) Greeks, (f) Bulgarians? 


4. How was the decline of the Ottoman Empire 
affected by: (a) Don Juan, (b) Prince Eugene, 
(c) Catherine the Great, (d) Napoleon Bona- 
parte, (e) Alexander I, (f) Lord Byron, (g) 
Milosh, (h) Mohammed Ali? 


5. How did international rivalries save *the 
sick man of Europe"? How do the Crimean War 
and Russo-Turkish War of 1877-78 illustrate 
this? What happened to the Sultan's possessions 
in North Africa in the 60 years before World 
War I? Who were the “Young Turks"? 


8. Do you think the European powers had the 
right to divide the Ottoman Empire among 
them? Would the empire have had better gov- 
ernment under the Russians, Austrians, British, 
or French? Explain. 


7. In view of Austria’s part in the partition 
of Poland less than a century later, do you 
think John Sobieski and the Poles made a mis- 


take in aiding the Austrians in 1683? Why or 
why not? 


8. During the Russo-Turkish War of 1877-78 

the British were singing: 

"We do not want to fight, but by jingo if we do, 

We've got the guns; we've got the ships; 
we've got the money too, 

And cg Russians shall not have Constantino- 
ple!” 


In your opinion, would the British have been 
justified in fighting to keep the Russians out 0 
the Mediterranean? Would the United States be 
justified in doing so now? Give reasons. 


9. On the basis of the actions of the great 
powers after signing the treaty ending the Cri- 
mean War, give your reasons for agreeing or dis- 
agreeing with the following statement: Treaties 


are rarely worth the paper upon which they are 
written, 


10. The problem of the Ottoman Empire in the 
nineteenth. century is basically quite simple. It 
was a power vacuum. The Great Powers were 
playing balance-of-power politics with that vac- 


uum, but could discover no satisfactory formula 
for filling it. To what extent do you agree or 
disagree? Why? 


11. In view of France's seizing Algeria and 
Tunisia, and Britain's seizing Egypt and Cyprus, 
do you think Italy would have been justified in 
taking Tripoli? Give reasons. 


12. In your opinion, which Turkish sultan men- 
tioned in this chapter more nearly deserves the 
title of “the Great”? Do Peter I and Catherine 
II merit the title more? State your reasons. 


18. Make a report on the achievement of inde- 
pendence by: (a) the Greeks, (b) Serbs, (c) 
Rumanians, or (d) Bulgars. Include: (1) the 
factors—language, religion, history, etc.—which 
made each people feel itself a nation, (2) how 
each differed from its rulers, (8) the sacrifices 
made to achieve independence, (4) heroes of the 
independence movement, (5) significant dates, 
and (6) unsatisfied territorial ambitions. 


14. Make a short-answer test covering the geo- 
graphical terms mentioned in Chapter 2. Check 
the test with your teacher, then give it to the 
class, Correct the papers and post the results. 


15. Make an oral report on “The Suez Canal— 
Pawn in the Game of Power Politics,” describ- 
ing the background of its construction, how the 
British gained control of it, and how Egypt be- 
came a British possession. Another member of · 
the class might do a similar report on the Panama 
Canal. 


16. Draw a cartoon of the Great Powers of 
Europe planning the annexation of the Ottoman 
Empire. You might show John: Bull, the Rus- 
sian Bear, etc., in bed each dreaming of the map 
of his country as it would be if he could dispose 
of the empire as he wished. 


17. Make an oral report on one of the follow- 
ing: (a) Janissaries, (b) Mohammed II, (с) 
Suleiman the Magnificent, (d) Catherine the 
Great and the Ottoman Empire, (e) Mohammed 
Ali—Pasha of Egypt, (f) The Young Turks. 


18. Rewrite the section, “the ‘Sick Man of Eu- 
торе! in Chapter 9 as you think it might appear 
in a present-day Turkish history text. Read your 
version to the class for criticism. 


19. Read to the class John Sobieski’s letter to 
his wife, or if possible, play a recording you 
. 383-384 of Vol. П, 
James Harvey Robinson and C. A. Beard, Read- 
ings in Modern European History for a copy 
of the letter. 
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WAYS OF LIVING 
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USE OF Except for the Balkans, the territory had. Farming and herding were the chief 
NATURAL ruled by the Ottoman Empire had few im- sources of livelihood. Metal-working was 


RESOURCES portant natural resources, and the Turks developed only to provide better weapons. 
made no attempt to develop the ones they 


USE OF 4 e The Turks made few advances, except in 
TOOLS me the development of artillery. During the 
AND POWER ‚ / - 2 nineteenth century some western tools and 


The Turks were not interested in knowl- 
edge, except that of military techniques 
and tactics. Throughout this period there 
was a steady decline in the learning of the 
Moslem peoples. 
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machines were introduced, largely by for- 
eigners. Railroads were built with foreign 
capital. 


complete control. Officials who made mis- 
takes were promptly executed. Attempts to 
establish a constitutional government came 
to nothing until after World War I. 


tan. Nobles were excluded from govern: 

me 

nent, but had some local power. There was 

a small peas; à 
m peasant class, and almost no middle 
class, 


was little local trade. Business enterprises, 
as known in other countries, scarcely ex- 
isted until Europeans moved into the lands 
lost by the Sultans. 


The sli i 

о е slightest resistance, however, brought 
n S; D 3 bi "Ӯ 

і savage massacres. The Turks had no 
DE à 

terest in philosophy. 


fabrics and ceramics. The influence of the 
Islamic tradition is seen in many beautiful 
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3. The Great Land of Russia Faces Weighty Problems 
Ix 


Catherine's Russia 


When Catherine the Great died in 1796, 
Russia was a vast state (see map, p. 597). It 
extended from the Arctic Ocean on the 
north to the black and Caspian seas on the 
south, and from the frontiers of Austria and 
Prussia on the west to the Pacific Ocean on 
the east. It was also a strange state. The 
imperial family, the courtiers, and the higher 
nobility were Western in culture. French 
was their chosen language and they read 
the literature of Europe. But as we have 
seen, Europe at this fime was divided be- 
tween two entirely different points of view 
—the new liberal ideas growing out of the 
French Revolution and the conservative ideas 
of the past. Both of these viewpoints were 
absorbed by the Russian upper classes. 

All this was unknown to the great mass of 
Russian people. The peasants who tilled the 
land were illiterate serfs, who knew nothing 
of books and had few ideas outside their 


traditional way of life and the religious teach- 
ings of the Orthodox church. Thus, Russia had 
a small group of educated, Westernized aris- 
tocrats, a small Westernized middle class, and 


an enormous number of peasants, who lived 
and thought much as their ancestors had, 
The peasants were discontented, They 
were increasing rapidly in number, and the 
land could not support them properly, They 
were at the complete mercy of the land- 
Owners. They wanted better living condi- 
tions and they believed that they could get 
these by being freed and by dividing the 
land equally among themselves. The gov- 
ernment was composed of men who wanted 
to help the peasants. But to do so would 
make enemies of the landowning noble class. 


A liberal tsar talks about reform 


Alexander I, the grandson of Catherine, 
came to the throne in 1801. In theory, Alex- 
ander considered absolute monarchy wrong 
and believed that Russia should have a con- 
stitution with an elected parliament. He also 
believed that somehow the serfs should be 
transformed into free citizens. But neither 
Alexander nor his ministers dared offend the 
landholders, and they had no idea how to go 
about creating a constitutional government 
ina country like Russia. How could one 
establish such a system in a land where nine- 


Russian peasant life in the 
mid-nineteenth century. 
It is said that no Russian 
peasant in his right mind 
would willingly give up an 
inch of soil and they were 
later to prove this tenacity 
when attempts were made 
to collectivize them. 


tenths of the people had never heard of such 
a thing and disliked new ideas? So Alexan- 
der and his ministers simply talked about re- 
form. When he died, even the talk stopped, 
for his brother Nicholas, who succeeded him, 
hated new and liberal ideas. 


Alexander I and Napoleon 


One thing that postponed reforms in the 
time of Alexander I was the number of wars 
in which that tsar was involved. It was 
during Alexander’s reign that Napoleon made 
his unsuccessful invasion of Russia. Russian 
troops played a part in the final campaigns 
against Napoleon and in the occupation of 
France. Alexander took advantage of the 
Napoleonic wars to take Bessarabia and some 
Caucasus mountain country from Turkey. 

Russia also profited handsomely by the 
settlement made at the Congress of Vienna. 
Napoleon had hoped to gain the support of 
the Polish nationalists. For this purpose he 
had created the Duchy of Warsaw out of 
lands taken by Prussia and Austria when 
Poland was partitioned. At the Congress of 
Vienna, Russia got most of Warsaw, and so 
vastly increased her share of ancient Poland. 
This brought the Russian boundary far to the 
west and gave the tsar a strong position in 
central Europe. In the north, Alexander had 
also pushed the Russian boundary westward. 
During his alliance with Napoleon, Alexander 
defeated Sweden and took away Finland. By 
1815, Russia in Europe had reached the 
boundaries she still had in 1914. 


Russia as a Great Power 


During the first three quarters of the nine- 
teenth century, Russia was on friendly terms 
with the two powerful nations on her western 
frontier Prussia and Austria. The tsar shared 
the desire of the rulers of these two states to 
prevent liberal revolutions of any sort. At 
the time of the French Revolution of 1830 
and the Belgian uprising against Holland 
(pp. 479-481), he was too much occupied by 
serious revolt in Poland to intervene in the 
West. But when Europe was swept by a new 
wave of revolutions in 1848, Nicholas I was 


ready for action. He tried, unsuccessfully, 
to persuade King Frederick William IV of 
Prussia to renounce the constitution he had 
granted his subjects. And he urged the 
Prussian king to reject the crown of a united 
German state, which the king did. The 
tsar's armies suppressed a revolt in Hungary 
against the Austrian emperor. 

At the time of the Crimean War (рр. 493- 
494), Austria threatened to intervene in 
support of Turkey to prevent Russia from 
conquering the Balkans. Hence, Russia 
merely watched while Prussia under Bis- 
marck defeated Austria and France in turn. 
In 1872, the emperors of Germany, Austria- 
Hungary, and Russia formed an informal al- 
liance known as the League of the Three 
Emperors. By this means Bismarck hoped 
to keep peace in eastern Europe and prevent 
France from finding an ally on the continent. 
The League existed, at least in name, until 
1887. 


Russia's position in international politics 


Actually it was difficult for Russia to have 
any friend in Europe except Germany. Both 
Austria-Hungary and Russia wanted to ab- 
sorb or at least control the Balkan lands as 
they were freed from Turkey. Russia and 
France were traditional foes, and France had 
aided Turkey in the Crimean War. The am- 
bitions of Great Britain and Russia clashed 
in central Asia from Syria to the Chinese 
frontier. Russia wanted to expand south- 
ward. Great Britain did not want Russia 
near India or the route to India. 

Germany alone seemed to want nothing, 
Russia thought, and she clung to her. Actu- 
ally, Germany was а faithless friend. In 1879, 
she had formed a secret alliance with Austria- 
Hungary to support her in case of a war with 
Russia. Then in 1882, Italy, angered because 
France had acquired Tunis, made peace with 
her old enemy Austria, and joined the alli- 
ance of Austria-Hungary and Germany, thus 
creating the famous Triple Alliance. 

France was also in need of friends. She 
had been defeated by Germany in 1870 and 
wanted an ally. France did not actually have 
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any interests that clashed with those of Rus- 
sia. Hence, between 1891 and 1894, France 
and Russia drew together and formed a secret 
alliance. Either power would aid the other 
in case of a war with Germany. In 1904, 
Great Britain came to an agreement with 
France. Finally, in 1907, Great Britain and 
Russia settled. their disputes and became 
allies. This completed the formation of the 
Triple Entente, or understanding, an alliance 
of France, Great Britain, and Russia, spe- 
cifically designed to offset the power of the 
triple Alliance. 


Russia expands into Asia 


South of western Siberia, between the 
Chinese Empire and the Caspian Sea, lies a 
region called Turkestan. It was, in the nine- 
teenth century, inhabited by a group of 
Turkish and Mongol peoples, all Moham- 
medans. Within its bounds lay the great 
caravan centers of central Asia, Khiva and 
Bokhara. Russia had long been interested in 
this region because of its essential strategic 
importance and because its wild tribes were 
continually invading southwestern Siberia. 
After 1858, the Russian army began a slow, 
thorough conquest of Turkestan. By 1890, 
they held the whole region to the borders of 
Persia and Afghanistan, and had built rail- 
roads to strengthen their control. This Rus- 
sian advance toward the mountains shielding 
India particularly alarmed Great Britain. 


Russia begins to dominate Persia 


Early in the nineteenth century, the Rus- 
sians waged war on Persia and took from 
her some provinces west of the Caspian Sea. 
Persia was weak, but Great Britain had no 
intention of allowing Russia to expand to 
the Persian Gulf and the Indian Ocean. She 
was ready to support Persia if necessary. 

Meanwhile, both Russia and England tried 
to gain influence in Persia by investing money 
and obtaining special privileges. For a while, 
it looked as if their rivalry might lead to 
war, but Russia and England came to a gen- 
eral agreement in 1907 and arranged to split 
Persia into three zones of influence. The two 


countries agreed (1) that Russia might ob- 
tain concessions for her citizens in the north- 
ern zone; (2) that Great Britain might obtain 
concessions in the southern zone; (3) that 
in the central zone both countries might ob- 
tain concessions. Thus, Persia was left as a 
nominally independent state, but Russia and 
England were to exploit her economically. 

Since Persia was mainly an agricultural 
country and did little manufacturing, it im- 
ported cotton cloth from England, India, and 
Russia. It exported such raw materials as 
cotton, hides, wool, and gums. Persia’s lead- 
ing manufactured articles of export were the 
beautiful handmade rugs and carpets for 
which that country has long been famous. 

This trade picture changed after 1908, 
when oil was discovered in Persia. This mo- 
mentous discovery came at an unsettled time 
in Persia's affairs. The incompetent govern- 
ment of the Persian shahs had for some years 
aroused opposition among the commercial 
classes and the religious leaders of Persia. 
In 1905, this opposition, heightened by cor- 
ruption in the government and displeasure 
at the spread of foreign control, resulted in 
the outbreak of a revolution. The shah was 
forced to dismiss an unpopular minister and 
to call the first assembly, or majlis. 

The majlis framed a liberal constitution for 
Persia, and the shah signed it. But his son, 
who succeeded him in the following year, 
arrested the leaders of the majlis and re- 
sumed control of the government. This ac- 
tion led to further uprisings, and in 1909 the 
shah was deposed and forced to leave Persia. 
The Persian revolution was at an end. 

Russia had been active during this period 
of disorder. The Russian agreement with 
England had been reached in 1907 without 
consulting the Persian government. The Cos- 
sack Brigade had aided the shah in disband- 
ing the majlis. A Russian force had invaded 
northern Persia during the revolution, and 
had conducted itself with abominable bru- 
tality, which outraged the Persians. 

At the close of the revolution, constitu- 
tional government was resumed in Persia. A 
regent ruled for the new shah, a boy of 12, 
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and the majlis exerted real power. The inex- 
perience of its personnel and the bad shape of 
the country's finances led the new govern- 
ment to call on the aid of foreign experts. An 
American named Shuster was called in to 
put the country's finances in order and made 
a promising beginning in government re- 
forms, but his efforts were blocked by Rus- 
sian influence. The Russian government con- 
spired in the attempted return of the ex-shah, 
issued ultimatums demanding Shuster's dis- 
missal, and finally began to invade northern 
Persia. In 1911, the majlis was closed by a 
group of politicians, Shuster was dismissed, 
and a directory was formed to govern Persia. 

Tension between Russia and England had 
mounted during all these events. English and 
American liberals were disappointed at the 
failure of constitutional government in Per- 
sia. And yet England agreed in the end to 
the Russian policies. 

From 1911, when the majlis was closed, to 
the outbreak of World War I in 1914, Persia 
was largely dominated by Russia, and the 
Russians were taking over the northern part 
of it. The British, disturbed by the threat of 
war, accepted the destruction of Persia's in- 
dependence, in order to obtain Russia's sup- 
port against Germany. The Anglo-Persian Oil 
Company had been formed in 1909 to exploit 
the Persian oil fields and the British had to 
content themselves with obtaining needed 
oil from Persia. 


Russia expands in eastern Siberia 


In the latter half of the nineteenth century, 
at about the same time her armies were con- 
quering Turkestan, Russia extended her east- 
ern Siberian domains southward. In 1858, 
China was obliged to grant Russia the vast 
area north of the Amur River. Two years 
later, Alexander II took over the Maritime 
Province, bringing the Russian boundary to 
that of Korea. Here, on the shore of the Sea 
of Japan, Russia began to build the port of 
Vladivostok, or “Ruler-of-the-East.” 

In the last years of the nineteenth century, 
Russia began to build the Trans-Siberian 
Railway, and by 1899 it had reached Irkutsk. 


“A Persian Prince, His Slave Bringing Him 
Sherbert by Sir David Wilkie. The head- 
dress the elegant Prince is wearing marks him 
as a Persian. It is of finest black wool and 
the style is believed to be of ancient origin. 


The shortest route from Irkutsk to Vladivos- 
tok lay across the center of the Chinese prov- 
ince of Manchuria. China, in return for the 
promise of military support against her enemy, 
Japan, allowed the Trans-Siberian Railway to 
be extended across Manchuria (p. 653). 
This success whetted the Russian appetite. 
In 1898, Russia persuaded China to lease her 
the Liaotung peninsula for 25 years. The 
Russians also poured troops into Manchuria 
on the grounds that they were needed to 
protect the railroad. 


Russian expansion is checked by Japan 


In the 1870's, Japan had acquired a mod- 
ern army and navy, and since that time, she 
had been seeking to extend her power. She 
fought a war with China in 1894-95, pri- 
marily for control of Korea, which was sup- 
posed to be an independent state. Japan won 
the war and obtained a free hand in Korea 
as far as China was concerned. But Russia 
also wanted Korea. Hence the two powers 
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"The Russian Admiral Re- 
zanov, by a nineteenth- 
century Japanese artist. 
Japanese prints of this pe- 
riod reflect the popular in- 
terests of the day and the 
Russian fleet was undoubt- 
edly of great interest to the 
Japanese. Notice the rather 
prominent nose of the Ad- 
miral. Orientals are usually 
impressed with Western 
noses. 


Courtesy New York Public Library, 
Print Department 


came into rivalry. When Russia obtained the 
lease of the Liaotung peninsula (p. 653), 
Japan protested. Russia pushed ahead, con- 
sidering Japan a third-rate state. 

The Japanese decided that only a war 
would make their aims in Korea and Man- 
churia possible and began the war in Febru- 
ary, 1904, with a surprise attack on the Russian 
naval base at Port Arthur. Russia was poorly 
prepared for war. The main parts of both her 
navy and army were in Europe. Transporta- 
tion over the vast stretches of Asia was so 
difficult that she could neither bring up 
enough troops nor adequately supply those 
that were there. The Japanese won a series 
of brilliant victories. Finally, the Russian 
fleet from the Baltic Sea, after one of the 
most astounding voyages of history, reached 
Asiatic waters, But it was short of fuel, out 
of repair, and its crews exhausted, The 
Japanese fleet sank it at Tsushima in a great 
naval battle. 

Russia was forced to make a humiliating 
peace in September, 1905. She gave Japan 
her lease of the Liaotung peninsula, with- 
drew all her troops from Manchuria, and 


gave Japan the southern half of the island of 
Sakhalin. This defeat by the Japanese 
stopped Russia’s expansion in the Far East, 
She was left with her port of Vladivostok, 
and retained control of the railroad which 
connected it with the rest of Russia across 
northern Manchuria. Japan now controlled 
Korea, the southern and richer part of Man- 


churia, and had a direct path into northern 
China. 


The freeing of the serfs—on unhappy terms 


Although Russia found her expansion 
checked by Japan, the amount of territory she 
had acquired throughout the years was vast 
indeed. By 1914, Russian territory covered 
one-sixth of the land areas of the world. But 
Russia’s gains in territory and in world pres- 
tige had not been matched by equal gains 
on the home front. In living conditions and 
in government, the mass of the Russian peo- 
ple had made little advance since the days 
of Alexander I. 

Some gain in civil liberties had been made 
following the Crimean War, which came to a 
close in 1856. This war was incredibly ex- 
pensive in men and money, and Russia's 
final defeat was humiliating. Tsar Nicholas 
died as the war was drawing to a close, and 
his son Alexander II realized that radical 
reforms were needed to save the state. On 
March 8, 1861, he issued a decree freeing 
the serfs. The peasants were no longer to be 
the property of their masters to be bought, 
sold, or leased as they saw fit. The serfs be- 
came citizens of Russia, but they were still 
treated as a separate class, with laws and a 
status different from that of the upper classes. 
They were also given land for which they 
had to pay the government over a long 
period of years. Under this arrangement, an 
individual Russian peasant still did not own 
his own farm. The land had been given to 
the village commune as a group. The com- 
mune then assigned a certain amount of land 
to each peasant family, the amount of land 
depending on the size of the family. The 
commune as a group owed the government 
for the land given to it. 
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Unfortunately, the peasants got barely 
enough land to support them. In many 
regions, the peasants had less desirable land 
than before the reform, for where the land 
was fertile the landowners, in dividing the 
land with the peasants, kept as much of it as 
they could for themselves. So while the peas- 
ants became legally free, many of them could 
earn a living only by working for their former 
masters on the land they had kept, or by 
renting bits of land from them. 

The nobles, in return for giving up the 
rents and services formerly paid by the peas- 
ants, were paid certain sums of money by 
the government. The government planned to 
get its money back by requiring the peasants 
to pay annual taxes for 49 years. This ar- 
rangement did not wholly satisfy either party. 
The nobles complained because they were 
not paid enough; the peasants, because they 
had to pay too much. Many nobles, not used 
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to handling large sums of money, squandered 
what they received and were worse off than 
before. Some of the more thrifty—and more 
fortunate—peasants prospered and bought 
more land. Others got into debt, lost their 
farms, and drifted to the cities to join the 
poverty-stricken classes there. In spite of all, 
the peasants gained what most men ardently 
desire—personal freedom. 


Liberal reform gives way to terror 


The freeing of the serfs made it necessary 
to organize some better sort of local govern- 
ment. No longer could the landowners rule 
their peasants according to their personal 
whims. This local government was provided 
for by elected representative councils called 
Zemstvos. Although the system of election was 
arranged so that the landowners controlled 
the councils, the peasants were represented, 
and representative government was thus in- 
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These Russian peasants are walking to St. 
Petersburg as a result of the great famine of 
1892. There they hoped to find food and 
shelter but only found misery. 


troduced to the mass of the Russian people. 
In the years that followed, these elected coun- 
cils did much to improve the condition of the 
people through building schools, roads, and 
hospitals, and by introducing better methods 
of farming. In the 18605, many other im- 
provements were made in education and in 
the courts. Local courts were modeled some- 
what on the English system and provided for 
jury trial in criminal cases. 

To those who admired the political systems 
of the West, Russia seemed now about to 
enter a new era of political freedom. But 
their hopes were soon dashed. The new local 
institutions worked badly. Officials proved 
ignorant and corrupt, and there were bitter 
quarrels between the nobles and the city peo- 
ple and between the nobles and the peasants. 
So the timid tsar changed his mind about 
reform, and the local reforms and liberties 
were to a great extent withdrawn. 

As a result, after 1870, the reform move- 
ment in Russia changed its character. Leader- 
ship of the movement was taken over by men 
of extreme ideas, who were willing to use 
violence and terror in order to force changes 
in the government and society of Russia. The 
most extreme of these groups were terroristic 
anarchists (p. 554), who believed that all 
government was wicked and that the best 


way to improve the world was to murder 
rulers and government officials. Others who 
did not actually want to abolish government 
hoped that such violence would frighten the 
rulers into reform. In 1878, and again in 
1879, attempts were made to inurder Tsar 
Alexander. On March 13, 1881, Alexander 
signed an order announcing that certain re- 
forms in the government would be made. 
But on the afternoon of the same day, a 
bomb was thrown into his carriage and he 
was killed. 


The conservatives hold power 


The murder of Alexander П turned most 
Russians against all ideas of chance. The new 
tsar, Alexander III, withdrew the promise of 
liberal reforms. His police hunted down the 
bands of revolutionaries and either executed 
the members or sent them to exile in Siberia. 
The universities were closely controlled, and 
liberal students were sent to Siberia. The 
small educated class felt isolated from both 
the government and the masses of peasants. 
The denial of all opportunity for gradual 
reform strengthened the attraction of ex- 
treme ideas and made the “underground” 
revolutionary a hero. The doctrines of Marx 
in particular began to spread among the in- 
dustrial workers. The revolutionaries began 
to look on the workers rather than the back- 
ward peasantry as their main hope. 


The revolutionists fail to win reforms 


The Russians war with the Japanese in 
1904-05 used up the resources of the gov- 
ernment, and defeat greatly lowered its pres- 
tige. People who wanted reforms saw an 
opportunity to gain their ends. These people 
fell into two groups. One of these simply 
wanted Russia to become a constitutional 
monarchy like England or even a limited 
monarchy like Prussia. They wanted an 
elected assembly with power to make laws, 
levy taxes, and generally take an important 
part in the-government. The other group was 
far more radical. Its members wanted to 
overthrow the monarchy and divide all the 
land among the peasants. 
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As unrest, strikes, and street demonstrations 
grew, the tsar a nnounced that he would grant 
some of the desires of the first group. A 
Duma, or Congress, was established. It was 
elected by universal male suffrage, but the 
people still voted by groups, so that a land- 
owner's vote outweighed many peasant votes. 
Meanwhile, the revolutionaries had started a 
number of armed risings and had murdered 
many officials. The government troops sup” 
pressed all the revolts, but in some places 
there was fierce fighting and many people 
were killed. Once more, the members of the 
revolutionary groups were hunted down, and 
several thousand of them were executed, im- 
prisoned, or exiled to Siberia. 


Russia remains a rich but backward state 


Russia, in the first years of the twentieth 
century, lagged far behind the countries of 
in technical and industrial 
development, as well as in progress toward 
modern, democratic government. Although 
Russia was potentially one of the great in- 
dustrial nations of the world, its industrial 
development had then proceeded only about 


western Europe 


The Tsar’s police breaking up а meeting of st 


as far as that of the United States in the 
mid-nineteenth century. It was still in 1914 
basically an agricultural country. Territorial 
gains throughout the years had greatly in- 
creased the extent of Russia’s usable 
farmlands and valuable forests. And al- 
though Russia could not control the Baltic 
or the Black Sea, it had several outlets to the 
seas. It exported wheat, lumber, and other 
raw materials to manufacturing countries such 
as Great Britain and Germany, and imported 
manufactured goods from them. 

Expansion into Siberia had provided the 
Russians with many valuable resources be- 
sides the furs which they had set out to find 
in the reign of Ivan the Terrible. The west- 
ern plains of Siberia were suitable for farm- 
ing, and various regions contained valuable 
deposits of coal and iron ore which are so 
necessary to any country's industrialization. 
Regions west of the Caspian Sea which had 
been taken from Turkey produced. oil and 
manganese. Iron ore, manganese ore, and 
coal could be found north of the Black Sea. 
The northern regions of Russia's now vast 
Jand produced gold; and all the key minerals 


rike agitators in St. Petersburg. This sketch 


was published in the Illustrated London News oj November 25, 1905, with the comment that 
these men might be shot for an activity which the inconstant Tsar might legalize the next 


day. 
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—coal, oil, and iron, manganese and alumi- 
num ores—could be found in the Ural Moun- 
tains. Swift streams flowing from the 
Caucasus Mountains and from the moun- 
tains of southern and.eastern Siberia offered 
the possibility of developing hydroelectric 
power. 

The Russia of 1914, with its vast territory 
and rich resources, presented a far different 
picture from the poor land of Ivan III at the 
beginning of the sixteenth century. Although 
some industries had been established, only 
3 per cent of the Russian people were en- 
gaged in industrial work, and textiles were 
Russia's only important manufactured article 
of export. Russia had very few trained tech- 
nicians or engineers, and in comparison 
to its population, very few skilled work- 
ers. Foreign capital and engineers played a 
large part in Russian industry. Railroad 
building was in full swing in the early part 
of the twentieth century, and the Trans- 
Siberian Railroad was completed; but trans- 
portation was still far from adequate. 

Russia's internal condition was most un- 
settled. In its Asiatic lands were many peo- 
ples who resented Russian rule and were 
always ready to revolt. In European Russia, 
the tsar and the nobility were faced with the 
discontent of the factory workers and the 
land-hunger of the peasants. Unlike the more 
industrialized countries of western Europe, 
Russia had no strong middle class to form a 
balance between the upper and lower groups. 
The middle class in Russia was few in num- 
bers, and many of its members were enthusi- 
astic reformers who were impatient for more 
democratic government and other needed 
changes. Many of the Russian landowners, 
like many landowners in South America, did 
not welcome industrialization, fearing that it 
might reduce their power and importance. 

The age-old force of nationalism was 
one of the few factors that held Russia to- 
gether. A determined group of middle-class 
intellectuals had been declaring that Russia 
was destined to be the greatest of nations. 
She was the head of Orthodox Christianity 
and should rule all Eastern Christians. She 


was also the greatest of Slav states, and all 
the other Slavs should be joined to her. On 
this policy, nobility and middle class could 
agree, and it even appealed to some of the 
peasants. 

In European Russia, the Orthodox church 
was another great force for unity. Through- 
out the vast Russian farm land, the great 
mass of illiterate peasants were devout be- 
lievers in the church of their ancestors. The 
priests had great influence. And the church 
was closely and efficiently controlled by 
the state. The tsar controlled the Holy 
Synod, which ruled the church, and the 
church preached the sacred character of 
the tsar's office. Hence, while the peasants 
might complain against their landlords and 
even revolt against the tsar’s officers, they had 
a blind devotion to the tsar and to the 
Russian state. 


The Russian government before World War I 


The government established by the re- 
forms of 1905 was not much like those of 
the great western nations, The Duma was an 
elected parliament with powers of legislation 
and taxation, but it had no control over the 
executive branch of the government. The 
tsar still appointed his ministers and generals 
and ran the executive part of the government 
with unlimited power. If the moderate re- 
formers who supported the Duma had had a 
long period of peace in which to work, they 
might have slowly brought about real con- 
stitutional government in Russia. Unfortu- 
nately, they had only nine years, and large 
groups of people believed that the Duma 
brought no improvement in their lot. 

The industrial workers who wanted ex- 
tensive social and economic reforms con- 
sidered the Duma completely useless. The 
revolutionaries continued to plan for a violent 
overturn. Radical groups kept on with the 
earlier terrorist tactics. The peasants were 
still deeply discontented. They had little 
interest in representative government or 1n 
socialism, but they wanted more land. In 
short, Russia had not by 1914 really solved 
any of her serious internal problems. 
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USING WHAT YOU HAVE LEARNED 


L How did the Russian nobility and peasantry 
differ in culture and general outlook? Explain 
why Alexander I, although a liberal, did little 
by way of reform. How did Nicholas Ts ideas 
differ from his brother's? 


2. What territory did Russia gain in the Na- 
poleonic era and at the Congress of Vienna? Why 
did Russia, Prussia, and Austria cooperate in 
the early nineteenth century? Why did Russia 
and Austria-Hungary then become enemies? 


3. During the last half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, what nations disputed the policies of: (a) 
Russia, (b) Austria-Hungary, (c) Germany, ( ) 
France, (e) Britain, (£) Italy? In what geo- 
graphical area was each dispute centered? Into 
what alliance did each nation enter? 


4. Explain why Russia: (a) invested money 
and sought special privileges in Persia, (b) 
agreed with Britain to split Persia into three 
zones, (c) supported the disbanding of the majlis, 
(d) demanded the dismissal of Shuster. 


5. Locate and tell when Russia began to domi- 
nate: (a) Turkestan, (b) Khiva, (c) Bokhara, 
(d) Georgia, (e) the Amur River region, (f) the 
Maritime Province, (g) Manchuria, (h) Liao- 
tung peninsula. What were the causes of the 
Russo-Japanese War in 1904-05? How was it 
settled? 


6. Do you think Russia justified in taking over 
territory whenever the international situation 
permits? Give your reasons. 


T. Do you think every country should try to be 
a "great power"? If so, by what method? How 
have the methods of Russia and the United States 
differed? Should just some nations try to be 
great powers? What determines a great power? 


8. Do you think the Russians and British right 
in interfering in Persia during the early twen- 
tieth century? Do you think the United States 
should do so today? The Russians? State your 
reasons. Why, do you think, is Iran a constant 
international problem while Venezuela is not? 


9. Rewrite the sections of Chapter 3, “A liberal 
tsar talks about reform" and "Alexander I and 
Napoleon," to describe what would have hap- 
pened if you had controlled the events. 


10: Make a map of Russia showing territorial 
gains under Alexander I. 


ll. Make a ma : ol 
; ap of Europe showing the Triple 
Alliance and the Triple Entente. 


12. Draw cartoons of: (a) the Russian Bear 
and John Bull dividing Persia, and (b) the Russo- 
apanese conflict over Manchuria with China 
looking on helplessly. 


13. List the major problems of Russia during 
the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. 
Cive the Russian solution for each and the solu- 
tion you would have preferred. 


14. You are an American newspaper reporter in 
Russia in 1865, writing on the reaction of the 
peasants to the conditions under which they were 
freed. Read your dispatch to the class for 
criticism. 

15. Make ап oral report on the Orthodox Church 
in Russia showing how it differed from most 
churches in the United States. 


16. Assign each member of the class an article 
of the Russian constitution of 1906 to either 
defend or refute in a short speech. Preside over 
a subsequent class meeting devoted to presenta- 
tion and discussion of the speeches. For a copy 
of the constitution, see Robinson and Beard, 
Readings in Modern European History, Vol. П, 
pp. 879-381. 


READINGS FOR UNIT 14 


А most useful reference for this unit is Bernard 
Pares, A History of Russia, Chapters 6-24. Rus- 
sian expansion in northern Asia is treated in 
Chapter 20 of G. Nye Steiger, A History of the 
Far East, and Chapter 39 of William Bennett 
Munro, The Governments of Europe. The student 
should also find sections of The Hundred Years, 
by Philip Guedalla, helpful. 

Both volumes of Robinson and Beard, Read- 
ings in Modern European History, contain color- 
ful material on the histories of Russia and Turkey. 
Carlton J. H. Hayes, A Political and Cultural 
History of Modern Europe, deals in some detail 
with the progress of Russia and Turkey from 
1500 to 1914, Mark Van Doren, An Anthology 
of World Poetry, and Carl Van Doren, An 
Anthology of World Prose, contain examples 0! 
Russian literature which reflect the thinking 
and feeling of the people. 

Chapter 15, Frederick A. Ogg and Walter R. 
Sharp, Economic Development of Modern 
Europe, and Chapters 11-12 of Parker Thomas 
Moon, Imperialism and World Politics, may be 
consulted with profit. The more general works 


include The World Book Encyclopedia, Comp- 
and Vol. П of T. 


ton’s Pictured Encyclopedia, T 
Walter Wallbank and Alastair M. Taylor, Civili- 


zation—Past and Present. 
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X. WAYS OF LIVING | 


The early Russians farmed the lands - oS 
USE OF along the edge of the forest belt. In the for- JUN Ly L i Ji 
NATURAL ests they gathered honey and trapped ani- : - a д 
RESOURCES mals for their fur. Wood was used exten- 
sively for building. In the nineteenth cen- 


7 Ф The Russians followed the same line of 
USE OF "e j = LM E development as the people of western 
TOOLS ep Europe, but were usually far behind. Begin- 
AND POWER г ки 5 ning in the seventeenth century, western 
techniques were copied and European engi- 


Before 1500 Russia was almost com- 
INCREASE pletely isolated from other civilizations. 
OF After that time western learning spread 
KNOWLEDGE slowly among the few Russians who could 
read. Some technical schools and academies 


& : | f Ivan IV made the Russian government 
Ои i : Ug an absolute monarchy. He thought of him- 
or (f^ mb 7 = / self as the successor of the Byzantine em- 
COVERNMENT al perors. Autocratic central government was 
continued by later tsars, but nobles often 


The three classes of society were nobles, 
freemen, and slaves. The nobility was made 
up of hereditary princes, and boyars who 
owned most of the land. Freemen, who 
worked for the boyars, gradually lost their 


ORGANIZATION 
OF 
SOCIETY 


WAYS OF For centuries furs continued to be Rus- 
DOING sia's chief export. Trade was hindered by 
BUSINESS bad roads, lack of seaports, and slow indus- 
trial development. During the nineteenth 


century the government attempted to bull 
new industries, but the lack of educate 
workers made progress difficult. 


а“в`в` вии иг 
DEVELOPMENT 

OF RELIGION 

AND 


PHILOSOPHY 


"RAT 
The great mass of Russians were deeply A 
religious, and the Orthodox Church domi- : 
nated their thought. It provided them with 


SELF- 7 Russian art was early influenced by the 
EXPRESSION LAC Byzantine, as seen iri the formal pattern 0 
THROUGH ay * А the icon. The domes of her churches, how- 
THE ARTS ji l EANA ever, are uniquely Russian. After westem- 
ization under Peter the Great, many 
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tury the Russians began to develop their 
mineral resources, and the steppes became 
great wheat fields. Modern technology was 
not applied to farming until after World 


War I. 


ght to Russia. In the nine- 
teenth century the development of industry 


along European lines was begun and some 
were built. But progress was very 


neers were brou 


railroads 


were founded and staffed by European 
scholars. The great mass of the people con- 
tinued illiterate and shut off from all ideas 
save those taught by the church. 


held power in local communities. Nobles 
were required to serve the tsar, either in 
the army or the government. Peasants had 
no voice in government, and attempts to 
establish a workable constitution failed. 


ae and became serfs. The serfs were 
MA 1861 but were little better off than 
nobl P Society was dominated by the 

bles and there was по large, influential 
middle class. 


almos ; A 

d their only source of knowledge, and, 

o "i n: was controlled by the state, helped 
oster patriotism and love for the tsar. 


painted in the western 
ski, Tolstoi, Chekov pro- 
literature, and an impor- 
developed which con- 
he ballet. 


competent artists 
tradition. Dostoev 
duced truly great 
tant school of music 
tributed especially to t 
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UNIT МАР 15 


THE WORLD ABOUT 1850 


Our attention now turns to the Far East, and the map for 
this unit is the same as that for Unit 11. The Time Chart 
emphasizes some of the important events which had been 
taking place in this part of the world while Western Civiliza- 
tion was changing and rapidly spreading. 

. Most of India, by 1850, had. come under British rule, and 
Westerners had won important trading concessions in China. 
The Dutch controlled the riches of the East Indies, the British 
were extending their rule of Burma, and the French were 
about to move into Indo-China. Throughout the Far East, 
however, the people continued to live much as their ances- 
tors had lived. Their lives were largely untouched by the 
advances in science and mechanics which had brought such 
sweeping changes to the West. 
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2» UNIT FIFTEEN «e 


1700—1914 


The Far East is Drawn into World Affairs 


Changes brought about by the Industrial 
Revolution in the West affected, to some ex- 
tent, the ancient Hindu Civilization and 
Chinese Civilization of the Far East. Im- 
proved transportation and communication 
brought the Far East into world affairs. And 
so did the desire of the Western powers for 
trade, colonies, or control. 

In India, the British East India Company's 
activities led to Great Britain's acquiring a 
vast empire. Not all the British traders or 
government officials in India — especially in 
earlier years — were good representatives of 
Western Civilization. Thus, British rule 
brought temporary suffering, and a more last- 
ing spirit of rebellion, to India. 

Representatives of the Christian faith car- 
ried to India a finer side of Western Civiliza- 
tion. We will find, too, that Western education 
in India aroused a new interest in modern 
scientific methods and techniques. And, West- 
ern education aroused in India a desire and 
demand for basic British civil rights and 
liberties, such as the Indians might never 
have dreamed of demanding from their 
Mogul rulers in bygone years. This is the 
stormy and colorful story which has led, in 
our own times, to the formation of Hindu 
India and Moslem Pakistan — with full rights 
and recognition as Dominions of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations, 

The great land of China, in contrast with 
India, kept its independence in spite of the 
demands and ambitions of the Great Powers. 
Yet China lost, for a time, certain of her soy- 
ereign rights. Western interference, together 
with military defeats at the hands of the 
Western powers revealed in unmistakable 
and dramatic form the weaknesses of the old 


Manchu dynasty. Thus, the last of the royal 
dynasties to rule China was overthrown, 
partly as a result of contact with the West. 

Nowhere, however, was the effect of West- 
ern influence more strikingly seen than in 
Japan. In the nineteenth century, Western 
pressure opened the ports of the island em- 
pire to trade, and Western demands influ- 
enced the Japanese to give up certain rights 
within those ports. In Japan also, drastic 
changes in government came about, partly as 
a result of contact with the West. Further- 
more, the Japanese rapidly adopted Western 
techniques, and Japan emerged as a Great 
Power in her own right. 

As a Great Power, with modern equip- 
ment at her command, Japan was not without 
imperial designs on her neighbors — espe- 
cially Korea and Manchuria. These imperial 
designs brought Japan into conflict with 
China, and even with Russia, whose terri- 
tories and ambitions now extended into the 
Far East. 

The Far East had indeed become a dan- 
gerous center of world conflict. Great Britain 
had vital interests in Burma and Malaya, 
France in Indo-China, the Dutch in the East 
Indies, And during the latter part of this 
period, the United States gained control of 
the Philippines, and became vitally interested 
in the Pacific, 

The global circle was now complete. Inter- 
national politics were now truly global 
politics. Meanwhile, another great change 
was quietly taking place. With the invention 
of the airplane, humanity was passing from 
the oceanic stage of history into the air age. 
East and West could soon meet by air as well 
as by ship. 
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1. India Comes Under British Rule 
Ske 


When the British won the Battle of Plassey 
in 1757 (p. 389), they became the most im- 
portant foreign power in India. During the 
rest of the eighteenth century and most of 
the nineteenth, the British extended their 
control until more than half of India was 
under their direct rule and the rest under 
their indirect control. The British were able 


to do this for two reasuns. The power of the 
Moguls had long been decreasing, and the 
Mogul court exerted almost no authority over 
the hundreds of minor princes, who quar- 
reled and fought among themselves. Further- 
more, Great Britain was represented in India 
by many able men who were ambitious to 
increase British power and wealth. 


BRITISH INDIA GROWS IN POWER AND SIZE 


The British change the map of India 


As British trade with India increased, large 
numbers of British merchants came to India 
and settled in one or another of the presi- 
dencies. Rich Hindu merchants also came 
there to live and to trade with the British. 
As a result, the governments of the presi- 
dencies became larger and more powerful. 
From small groups of officials, sent out to 
establish trading posts and protect British 
merchants, the presidencies grew to be sover- 
eign powers, ruling over large territories. 
The British used two methods for extend- 
ing their domination. The first was the profit- 
able game of political chess (p. 388). By 
using their influence and money to play on 
the ambitions of the native princes, the Brit- 
ish were able to control many of them. When 
this method failed, they could always use 
their well-trained troops, equipped with su- 
perior arms. The British fought more than 
100 wars in India. 

By 1800, the English East India Company 
controlled a large part of the Indian penin- 
sula. In some areas its officers pretended to 
tule in the name of the Mogul emperor, but 
he was of little or no importance. The com- 
pany directly ruled Bengal, and also a nar- 
Tow strip of territory along the eastern coast, 
the southern tip of the peninsula, and the 
island of Ceylon. It indirectly ruled other 
millions in native states under its “protec- 
tion." The French and Portuguese holdings 
in India had shrunk to mere trading posts. 
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The British met a great obstacle in the 
Maratha Confederacy, a union of strong 
native states in central and western India. 
After a four-year war, ending in 1782, the 
British made a temporary peace with these 
enemies, but they were not finally defeated 
until 1819, after two more wars had been 
fought. At about this same time the Gurkhas, 
who lived to the north on the slopes of the 
Himalayas, were also conquered. Early in 
the nineteenth century, the last of four wars 


Raja Prakásh Chánd, an important Hindu 
military commander under the Mogul emper- 
ors. This is a rare portrait, as most Rajput 
painters chose imaginary subjects. 


Courtesy Central Museum, Lahore, India 


Bettmann Archive 


The East India Company's wharf at London 
Bridge in the nineteenth century. Here the 
products of the Far East arrived in England. 


with Mysore, in southern India, brought that 
district under British protection. 

On India's northwestern frontier was a 
fertile region called the Sind. This region 
was highly valuable because the lower part 
of the Indus River ran through it. Whoever 
controlled the Sind could also control the 
river traffic from India's northwest. The 
British easily managed to provoke a war with 
the native rulers of this region and made it a 
part of British India. 

North of the Sind was the Punjab. Here 
lived the fierce Sikhs (p. 384), who had 
started out as a religious sect and been 
changed by Moslem persecution into a fight- 
ing order. Just before the middle of the nine- 
teenth century, the British defeated the Sikhs 
in two great battles and took the whole rich 
valley of the Punjab. This gave them a nat- 
ural boundary on the borders of Afghanistan. 


Gradually, with a political move here and 
a battle there, the British took over more and 
more territory until, by the middle of the 
nineteenth century, their control of India 
was nearly complete. This expansion had 
taken place with little or no cost to the 
British themselves in either lives or money, 
Only one-fifth of the East India Company's 
army was British. The remaining four-fifths 
were sepoys, British-trained Indian troops. 
The money which paid for the company’s 
wars in India was also Indian, since it came 
from taxes which the company collected from 
the Indian people. 


Confusion in India makes for easy money 
and rough politics 


This control of a large and populous coun- 
try by a much smaller and less populous 
country half-way around the world was an 
amazing development, especially since it was 
not the work of the British government but 
of a trading company. The East India Com- 
pany, a private corporation, was ruling over 
the lives of millions of alien people. 

This extraordinary situation, plus the in- 
ternal confusion in India, opened the door to 
financial abuses and misgovernment. Some 
of these difficulties—and attempts to control 
them—may be seen by looking at the careers 
of two great British governors in India, Robert 
Clive and Warren Hastings. ; 

Shortly after Clive had set up his man, Mir 
Jafar, as Nabob of Bengal, he had to go to his 
rescue with troops, in order to protect Bengal 
from invasion by French and Indian forces. 
Then Clive found out that Mir Jafar had been 
secretly cooperating with the Dutch. Clive 
thereupon attacked the Dutch forces and 
brought this last rival under control. From 
Mir Jafar, Clive then exacted a grant of 24 
revenue districts around Calcutta. : 

Mir Jafar's conduct was typical of pom 
politics of that time, practiced by the Britis 
and the Indians alike. In a letter to an Eng- 
lish historian, Clive wrote, "I am possessed 
of volumes of material for your history, in 
which will appear fighting, tricks, сһісапегу, 
intrigues, politics, and the Lord knows what. 
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Clive’s will power and untiring vigor 
brought the East India Company and him- 
self to new heights of prosperity. Yet this 
prosperity aroused great concern among Eng- 
lish statesmen in London—and with good 
reason. 

The wealth that flowed into private pockets 
from India was enticing, and English officials 
in India became obsessed with amassing for- 
tunes. They could do this in several ways. 
They could trade on their own account with- 
out regard for the company that employed 
them. They could exact or accept bribes from 
both Indians and British. They could in- 
trigue by promoting a favorite Indian candi- 
date for position, as Clive had done in the 
case of Mir Jafar. 

From 1760 to 1764, Clive was absent in 
England and an acting governor, Vansittart, 
was ruling in Bengal. Clive had not been 
gone a year when the British in India found it 
profitable to dethrone Mir Jafar and put his 
son-in-law, Mir Kasim, in his place. Vansit- 
tart and his associates did not realize the 
hazards of this irregular fortune-hunting. 
When they attempted to promote Mir Kasim 
as governor, even Kasim himself became sus- 
picious of their motives. In the general dis- 
order that followed, strife broke out among 
the British themselves, and Mir Kasim finally 
revolted against them. This revolt was put 
down by the British through determination 
and force of superior arms. A new nabob 
was then in order for Bengal, and the new 
nabob paid the British richly for his position. 

When this state of affairs came to the at- 
tention of the company directors in England, 
they urged Clive to go out to India again 
and take matters in hand, This Clive agreed 
to do on condition that greater powers be 
given him to correct conditions. 

Upon his arrival in India, Clive reached 
3 agreement with the Mogul court about 

e governing of Bengal The nabob kept 
political and judicial control But the com- 
pany took over financial control, paying the 
nabob a fixed sum each year for his main- 
tenance, 

Next, Clive tried to reform the East India 


Company's service, but he met stiff resistance. 
He increased the salaries of both civil and 
military officers, and hoped they would live 
within them, but these men had. already en- 
joyed too many illegal additions to their 
incomes. The increased pay accordingly 
seemed trifling to them, and 200 British 
officers rose in mutiny against Clive. 
Clive was determined to stop private trad. 
ing and the taking of presents for doing 
favors. However, he found himself in a 
difficult position when he tried to do so. One 
English historian has described the situation 
thus: “What made it harder was that the 
very man who was introducing these reforms 
... was known in times past to have accepted 
large sums of money from native rulers.” 


An aroused Parliament tries to correct the 


situation 

The few years following Clive’s retirement, 
in 1767, presented a picture of great contrasts 
in India. On the one hand, a severe famine, 
in 1770, resulted in the death by starvation 
of about one-third of the population of Ben- 
gal. On the other hand, the East India Com- 

any’s revenue in Bengal increased from 
£1,470,000 to £2,341,000. 
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Responsible leaders in Parliament cried out 
against this situation, and demanded that the 
British government take action to control the 
company through Parliament. As the great 
orator, Edmund Burke, said, “It is difficult 
for the most wise and upright government to 
correct the abuses of remote, delegated 
power, productive of unmeasured wealth, 
and protected by the boldness and strength 
of the same ill-got riches." 2 

In spite of the “unmeasured wealth” re- 
ferred to by Burke, the East India Company 
itself had become poor. It was the officers 
of the company who had become rich. 
From the revenues the company collected in 
India, it paid the expenses of maintaining 
troops and trading posts, while its trade was 
rapidly declining. Chief cause of the com- 
pany' financial plight lay in “Free Pass,” 
by means of which the officers of the com- 
pany, or their agents, could import and export 
goods free of duty and thus amass great 
private fortunes. Such trading by individuals 
interfered with the company’s trade. 

This difficulty, along with others, was aired 
in Parliamentary debates. The chief result of 
these debates was the Regulating Act of 
1773. This act brought the company under 
partial supervision of the British government. 
It abolished Free Pass and it created the 
office of governor-general to superintend all 
the company's presidencies in India. Warren 
Hastings, already governor of Bengal, was 
named as governor-general with a council 
to assist him. 


Warren Hastings strengthens British rule 


As governor-general, Hastings set about 
his reforms with so much energy that he 
aroused resistance on the part of his council. 
Nonetheless, he proceeded to put a corrective 
program into effect. He did away with Free 
Pass in accordance with the Regulating Act, 
and compelled all Europeans and Indians to 
pay a uniform rate of duty. The company's 
dying trade in Bengal began to revive. 

Hastings asserted British rule over all the 
territories the British had conquered, and 
created a real British government in India, 


appointing revenue collectors and improving 
the quality of justice in the Indian courts. 

Hastings also took measures to establish 
law and order in the British presidencies, One 
unfortunate effect of the East India Com- 
pany' expansion in India had been that the 
company had assumed authority over great 
areas without taking the responsibility for 
policing and governing properly. The popu- 
lations of Bengal, Bihar, and Orissa, for ex- 
ample, were considered British subjects when 
it was time to collect revenue. But when it 
came to police protection or justice, no one 
seemed to have any responsibility to them or 
for them. Hastings tried to correct this con- 
dition by establishing a police system. The 
police system, to be sure, was then regarded 
by the Indians as an interference with tradi- 
tional village self-rule. 

These various reforms required funds. 
Partly to pay for them, Hastings reduced the 
allowance of the Nabob of Bengal and cut 
off the payment of tribute which had been 
promised to the Mogul emperor at Delhi. 

Hastings further strengthened the British 
position in India by diplomacy and warfare. 
He established friendly relations with inde- 
pendent Moslem states and made war upon 
the hostile Maratha Confederacy and Mysore 
(p. 627). Then when the British position 
had been made more secure, Hastings gave 
up his position as governor-general. 


The British face great problems in India 


Hastings had laid the foundations for Brit- 
ish government in India, as Clive had laid the 
foundations for territorial control. Further 
reforms were made in the latter part of the 
eighteenth century, and early in the nine- 
teenth, but none of them proved sufficient to 
bring about good government. 

The British East India Company seemed 
unequal to the task which its ambitions had 
brought upon it. The Charter Act of Parlia- 
ment was the source of the company's author- 
ity in the Far East. But, in the nineteenth 
century, there were three different acts, 
passed at various times, each setting forth 
different laws or regulations. At one time, 
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the company's powers were extended, and at 
another time, they were restricted. Some 
progress Was made in developing a system of 
government for India, but constant change 
brought confusion and the excuse for abuses. 
The Indian people even found it difficult to 
obtain justice in the courts, since they lived 
under a mixture of Hindu and Moslem laws 
and customs, charters granted to the East 
India Company by Parliament, and rights ac- 
quired by the company from its conquest of 
native governments. 

Another difficulty in government was the 
burdensome combination of duties placed 
upon the governor-general. British admin- 
istration of India provided for four districts: 
(1) the Presidency of Bombay; (2) the 
Presidency of Madras; (8) the Presidency 
of Bengal; and (4) the United Provinces, 
Central Provinces, and the Punjab. Bengal 
was the richest of them all. The government 
of Bengal included the areas of Bengal, Bihar, 
Orissa, Benares, and adjoining conquered 
provinces (see map, p. 629). Usually the gov- 
ernor of Bengal was also the governor-gen- 
eral of all the British possessions in India. 

Besides his regular duties, the governor- 
general had charge of the manufacture of 
opium and of salt, both sources of govern- 
ment revenue. He was occupied in conquer- 
ing new territories and bringing them firmly 
under British control. He also had to see 
that the East India Company made money. 
In short, he was too busy a man to see that 
the areas under his control were honestly and 
efficiently governed. Even the police forces 
became corrupt and took money illegally 
from the people. 


The Native States remain splendid—and re- 
actionary 


The term “Native States” is applied to all 
those territories in India which remained in 
Indian hands. By the time British conquest 
in India was complete, there were still about 
700 of these states scattered over the face 
of India. They varied in size from Hyderabad, 
with an area of 82,700 square miles, to Guj- 
erat, with an area of only a little more than 
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1% square miles. They also varied greatly in 
population and revenue. 

The native states were ruled over by ma- 
harajahs (great kings), or nabobs ( gover- 
nors), or princes, depending on the size and 
importance of the state. Hyderabad was 
ruled by a nizam (or viceroy). A prince was 
sometimes little more than a large land- 
holder. These rulers, great and small, owed 
their position not to the support of their 
subjects but to the support of the British, to 
whom they could be useful. With certain 
exceptions, the native rulers had little or no 
interest in the welfare of their people. They 
did, however, manage to keep order of a sort. 
And they had no objection to living in the 
utmost splendor and luxury—paid for, of 
course, by their subjects. 

Why did the British not complete their 
conquest of India and abolish the Native 
States? The answer may be that British in- 
terests were served as well by allowing them 


Indian contrasts. These ragged pilgrims have 
paused before one of India’s superb marble 
mosques. This is at Fathpur-Sikri, the city 
which was to be the center of Akbars uni- 
versal religion. 


Frances S. Bode 


Frances S. Bode 
A Hindu mother and her son stand in the 
doorway of their home. Welcomed into the 
house is a sacred cow while an “untouch- 
able” child huddles outside—naked, dirty, and 
alone. 


to remain. Then, too, some of these princes 
had been allies of the British in their con- 
quest of India, and the British believed them- 
selves bound to them by treaty obligations. 
Most of the local Indian rulers who re- 
tained their position by cooperating with 
the British were selfish and reactionary. Their 
states served the British as a defense against 
“modern ideas,” and possible rebellion, 


The Sepoy Revolt threatens British control 


In 1857, a revolt was set off in India by an 
incident which caused trouble among Ње 
sepoys. Earlier revolts among these native 
troops had been easily put down. But the 
revolt of 1857 was a hard and bloody strug- 
gle, serious enough to threaten British rule, 

The immediate cause of the revolt was a 
new type of cartridge issued to all troops. 
A rumor had been circulated that these car- 
tridges were lubricated with a grease made 
from the fat of cows and pigs. The cow is 
sacred to the Hindus, and the Moslems re- 
gard the pig as unclean. The sepoys, there- 
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fore, refused to touch the new ammunition, 
and several were court-martialed and sen- 
tenced to prison. This was the signal for the 
outbreak of a furious mutiny. 

The Sepoy Revolt, or Revolution of 1857, 
as the people of India call it, was confined 
chiefly to the Ganges valley, but it lasted for 
more than a year. The sepoys massacred the 
British residents of Delhi. At Lucknow and 
Cawnpore, Indian civilians joined the revolt 
and killed more than a thousand British men, 
women, and children. A few native princes 
took part in the revolt, but most remained 
loyal to the British. Sepoy troops in other 
parts of India remained loyal and their aid 
made the task of putting down the revolt 
much easier than it would otherwise have 
been. Even so, the British government had 
to dispatch regular British troops to India in 
order to help the company's armies put down 
the rebellion and restore order. 

The underlying cause of the Sepoy Revolt 
was not the grease used on bullets. The 
revolt was the result of a century of bad 
government, unforgettable humiliation, and 
increasing poverty. It also arose from resent- 
ment over the rapid extension of British rule 
and over British interference with such In- 
dian customs as suttee, or widow-burning. 
The quarrel over the new ammunition was 
all that was needed to set off a desperate 
revolt. The revolt failed, since it was a local, 
not a national, revolution. The people were 
not united or well organized, and they lacked 
inspired leadership. 


India becomes a crown colony 


Although the Indian people had to pay a 
high price in lives and money for their rash- 
ness, the Sepoy Revolt had some notable re- 
sults. The days of the East India Company 
were over. By an Act for the Better Govern- 
ment of India, passed by Parliament in 1858, 
the British government took over the com- 
pany’s lands in India and made them a crown 
colony. The East India Company was paid 
an enormous sum of money, and the cost of 
this payment was added to the public debt 
of India. j 
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The government of British India was how 
placed in the hands of a new cabinet official, 
the Secretary of State for India, whose office 
was in London. The laws were administered 
by a viceroy, who was appointed by the king 
on the advice of the Prime Minister, and 
lived in India. The viceroy was assisted by 
legislative and executive councils. 

The seat of British government in India 
was Calcutta. Under the viceroy, officers 
were appointed to govern the provinces of 
British India, with the aid of councils. The 
officers were called governors, lieutenant gov- 
ernors, or commissioners, depending upon 
the importance of the areas they governed. 
Most government offices were filled by mem- 
bers of the Indian Civil Service. This body 
was recruited among honor graduates of 
British schools and universities by competi- 
tive examination in England, and was care- 
fully educated for its work. At first, the 
people of India had no voice at all in 


THE BRITISH UPSET 


In the disorder that followed the breakup 
of the Mogul Empire, the Indians were a 
weak and divided people. Furthermore, they 
had almost no interest in modern science or 
machinery, As a result, they did not take 
part in the Industrial Revolution and share 
in its benefits. They became instead the col- 
ony of a great industrial nation—Great Britain. 


India helps pay for Britain's Industrial Revo- 
lution 


. When the Europeans first came to India 
in the days of the Mogul Empire, they came 
to buy not only spices, but Indian textiles 
and other handmade goods, which were 
comparatively low in price and of excellent 
quality. The industry and commerce of India 
had advanced about as far as possible in any 
land before the Industrial Revolution, and 
the products of Indian craftsmen were in 
great demand. The profits of this early In- 
dian trade, in the hands of a few very rich 
Englishmen helped to build factories and 
machines in England. 


their government, but in 1861 they were 
granted some places on the councils. 

Another result of the revolt was the end 
of the Mogul Empire, whose power had long 
been shadowy. The last emperor had been 
involved in the Sepoy Revolt and was there- 
fore banished by the British when the revolt 
was suppressed. From then on, the Native 
States were considered to be under the pro- 
tection of the British crown. 

On January 1, 1877, Queen Victoria, who 
was not present for the occasion, was pro- 
claimed Empress of India in a colorful cele- 
bration at Delhi, former capital of the Mogul 
emperors. By this proclamation the rulers of 
the Native States in India became vassals. 
The British government still went through 
the form of treating these rulers as inde- 
pendent, but it did not hesitate to interfere 
in their affairs. A British government official 
was stationed as “resident” at each of the 
native courts. 


THE LIFE OF INDIA 


When the factories of Europe began to 
turn out goods manufactured by power- 
driven machines, the hand craftsmen of India 
found that they could no longer sell their 
goods abroad. They could not compete with 
machines. The handmade Indian goods that 
have been exported in later years have been 
sold at very low prices, made possible chiefly 
by the low earnings of Indian craftsmen. The 
people of India, if given a chance, might in 
time have mechanized their own industry 
and changed their way of living to keep pace 
with the modern world. But as a colony of 
Great Britain they did not have this chance. 

Although Great Britain was becoming a 
free-trade country in the nineteenth century 
(pp. 523-524), Parliament passed laws that 
prohibited the importing of Indian-made 
goods into England. British goods, of course, 
had free entry into India. For some years, a 
heavy duty on the importing of machinery 
into India also served to retard the develop- 
ment of modern industry in the colony. Even 
after this duty was removed, in 1860, Indian 
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industry was not free to develop fully. An ex- 
cise, or inland tax, on Indian textiles, for in- 
stance, prevented them from competing with 
English-made textiles even within India itself. 
These measures delivered a serious blow to 
the craftsmen of India and created a vast new 
market for British manufacturers. The flow of 
trade was now reversed. Instead of carrying 
goods from East to West, British ships carried 
goods from West to East. 

As this process continued, the Indian tex- 
tile industry collapsed first, and was followed 
by ship-building, glassmaking, metal-working, 
paper-making, and other industries. Millions 
of men were thrown out of work. What would 
they do? The theory was that they could go 
back to the land for their living—they could 
become farmers. This was probably what the 


Present-day weaving at Agra. The skilled 
weavers were one of the many craft and mer- 
chant guilds that regulated India’s industry 
under the Mogul Empire. 
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British expected. If India became an agri- 
cultural colony, it could supply industrial 
England with raw materials and also provide 
a great market for British textiles and other 
manufactured goods. 

The trouble was that the land of India was 
already supporting all the farmers who could 
possibly make a decent living from it. There 
was no room for more. Millions of men, how- 
ever, had no other answer to their desperate 
need. More and more of them moved back 
to the land, and agriculture--long the leading 
occupation of India—gradually became the 
sole business of the great majority of its 
people. This process so over-burdened the 
fertile areas that poverty became alarmingly 
widespread, and the Indian people's standard 
of living sank to an unbelievably low level. 

In 1834, the governor-general of India, 
Lord Bentinck, wrote that *the misery hardly 
finds a parallel in the history of commerce. 
The bones of the cotton-weavers are bleach- 
ing the plains of India.” Another En glishman, 
the famous historian Macaulay, reported, 
"Enormous fortunes were rapidly accumu- 
lated at Calcutta [through trade], while thirty 
millions of human beings were reduced to the 
extremity of wretchedness. They had been 
accustomed to live under tyranny, but never 
under tyranny like this." 

Bentinck and other humane Englishmen in 
India did what they could to improve these 
wretched conditions, But they were too few, 
and they were laboring against a force too 
strong—the economic pressure developed by 
the machines and aided by the power of the 
new manufacturing class which controlled 
Parliament. 

The people of India were forced to become 
a part of the new world of machines without 
being given a chance to adjust their ways of 
living to that new world or to share in its 
advantages, In a sense, they were forced to 
help pay the cost of the Industrial Revolu- 
tion in the West. 


How village life was changed 


In the 20 years following the Sepoy Revolt 
of 1857, India reached one of the lowest 
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points in its history. Although the East India 
Company was gone, the change to direct rule 
by the British government at first brought lit- 
tle improvement. The Indian people were dis- 
couraged by the failure of their revolt. 
Conditions were bad in the cities where 
millions of craftsmen were thrown out of 
work. But British influence extended even 
into the villages. In order to simplify the 
enormous job of collecting taxes from mil- 
lions of farmers, the British hired natives to 
collect these taxes for them. Each collector 
was made responsible for the taxes from a 
group of villages. Thus, a new class of 
Indians was created, a class whose interests 
were identified with those of the British. 


Indian grievances against British rule 


The major Indian grievances against Brit- 
ish rule were of three kinds—economic, politi- 
cal, and social. 

І. Economic. India’s greatest economic 
grievance was probably her position as a Brit- 
ish colony. Her colonial position destroyed 
native industry and lowered the standard of 
living for many of her people. The Indians 
also objected to the land tax and the tax on 
salt, which placed a financial burden on those 
least able to bear it. 

They also complained that too much of 
their money was taken out of the country. 
They felt they had paid for the cost of their 
own conquest. Then, when India was trans- 
ferred to the British crown, the compensation 
paid to the East India Company was added 
to India’s public debt. In 1879 alone, India 
provided Great Britain with 258,000,000 
(about $290,000,000). India paid more for 
the upkeep of imperial defense than any 
other dominion or colony. 

2. Political, The Indians resented the con- 
trol of their government by high British 
Officials, They desired a legislature which 
had some control over the executive branch 
of the government, as in the United States 
and Great Britain, The Secretary of State for 
India had a veto power over all legislation 
affecting India. The viceroy had absolute 
Power to make policies and appoint officials. 


These Hindu farmers are returning from the 
fields to their village. Their way of life has 
endured since ancient times with little change 
or modernization. The Hindu religion is an 
integral part of this life. 


Even the British House of Commons itself 
was without the right to review the conduct 
of the Viceroy or of the Secretary of State 
for India, since their salaries were paid from 
Indian revenues. 

The Indians also resented the fact that for 
years they were given very few and only 
minor positions in the Indian Civil Service. 
Before 1879, Indian candidates for the civil 
service were even required to journey to 
England to take their examinations. Indians 
did not begin to fill higher posts in the Indian 
Service until after the outbreak of World 
War I. 

3. Social. The natives of India felt a num- 
ber of social grievances against the British. 
Though the Indians were British subjects, 
they were not allowed to journey freely to 
other parts of the empire. Parks, clubs, and 
schools were provided from Indian revenues 
for the use of British residents in India, but 
usually for the British only. 
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SOME BENEFITS OF BRITISH RULE 


Hateful as British conquest was to many of 
the people of India, it did widen their hori- 
zons and make them more aware of the mod- 
ern world. And an awakened social conscience 
in England in the nineteenth century had 
improved the quality of the Indian Civil 
Service. By the latter part of the nineteenth 
century, the British civil servants in India 
displayed an integrity and an interest in the 
public welfare which were a far cry from the 
early days of the Fast India Company, a 
century and a half before. With the improve- 
ment of British rule, British ideas came to 
have more influence in India. 


Political and social reforms 


The British made various attempts to re- 
store the local self-government which their 
coming had disrupted. After 1870, local com- 
mittees were appointed to supervise funds 
for education, sanitation, medical services, 
charity, and other local public activities. 
Later, the members and chairmen of some 
such committees were elected. 

Under the British, a system of just and effi- 
cient law courts was finally established. The 
law codes for India were based partly on 
English, French, and other Western law, and 
partly on native Indian law, particularly as it 
concerned family life. Even the Indian laws 
became somewhat modified by British influ- 
ence. The legal age for marriage was raised 
in an effort to abolish child marriage, and 
a widow was allowed to remarry without 
losing all her rights to her first husband's 
property. 

Certain British rulers in India had intro- 
duced some social reforms even under the 
East India Company. Lord William Ben- 
tinck, for example, stamped out the activities 
of a small, fanatical sect of Hindus called 
thagi. These people, who represented a dis- 
torted and unworthy form of Hinduism, wor- 
shiped a minor goddess by murdering and 
tobbing. It is from the term thagi that our 
word thug is derived. Owing to disorder in 
the country and to a lack of adequate com- 


munication, these bands of cutthroats had 
been able to terrorize their fellow country- 
men. Lord Bentinck organized a special 
branch of the police department to deal with 
them. It was finally necessary to pass a law 
that anyone could be imprisoned for even 
belonging to the thagi. The British also took 
action against bands of brigands, called 
dacoits, but these criminals were so clever 
at evading the law that it took years to free 
the country of them. 

Lord Bentinck likewise combatted the 
practice of killing unwanted girl babies—a 
custom which had sometimes been followed 
in certain parts of India. He also declared 
illegal the practice of suttee. Since the Hin- 
dus regarded death as the beginning of an- 
other incarnation, a Hindu widow sometimes 
threw herself on her husband’s funeral pyre 
and burned to death in order to be with him 
in the next life. 

Suttee was not compulsory and perhaps 
was not widespread. Many Hindus had long 
opposed the practice, and Lord Bentinck had 
taken action against it partly because a Hindu 
reformer, Ram Mohun Roy (p. 640), urged 
him to do so. Some Hindus, however, ap- 
proved of suttee, feeling that it expressed the 
highest form of devotion. Such people ob- 
jected to Bentinck’s reform on the grounds 
that it interfered with Hindu practices. 

Another social reform had taken place in 
1843, when slayery was made illegal in India. 
Slavery in India had been largely confined 
to the use of domestic slaves, usually taken 
as war captives. And children were some- 
times kidnaped for sale. The abolition of 
slavery proved somewhat difficult to enforce 
in India, as it did in other countries where 
labor was very cheap. But legal abolition 
was in conformity with modern trends. 


The British introduce modern methods and 
machines 
In the last years of the East India Com- 
pany, the British in India had established a 
telegraph service, improved the roads, set up 
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a uniform postal rate, and begun the building 
of railroad lines. They had also begun dig- 
ging irrigation canals—a measure somewhat 
overdue, since this was one of the purposes 
for which they had long collected taxes. 

After India was transferred to the British 
crown in 1858, improved government and the 
investment of British capital resulted in a 
more energetic Westernizing of the country. 
British capital continued the construction of 
railways and the digging of irrigation canals, 
By 1902, some 12,000,000 acres in the Punjab 
and the Sind were under irrigation. These 
improvements helped the British to combat 
the recurring famines of India, or at least to 
relieve them. 

The British also took steps to improve forest 
conservation and farming methods. They at- 
tempted to control tropical diseases, such as 
malaria and dysentery, by appointing sani- 
tary boards and taking other public-health 
measures, These health problems were so 
great in over-crowded and under-developed 
India that only a beginning could be made, 
but the beginning was made. 

These advances created social problems 
almost as fast as they solved them. When 
the death rate was lowered by combatting 
famine and disease, the Indian population 
increased rapidly, and the food problem was 
accordingly aggravated. To the end of Brit- 
ish rule in India—in fact, to the present time— 
the provision of an adequate food supply has 
remained an unsolved problem. 

Meanwhile, British. capital in India had 
been opening mines and developing com- 
mercial and industrial centers. In 1860, the 
British removed the duty on imported ma- 
chinery, a duty which had been imposed to 
prevent the growth of any mass-production 
industry in India. Modern industries then 
began to develop, largely with the aid of 
British capital. First among them was the 
great jute industry of Bengal. 

Lord Mayo, who was Viceroy of India 
from 1869 to 1872, reorganized the country's 
finances and stabilized its currency. The 
Wealthier Indian people then began to take 
hoarded silver out of hiding and to invest it. 
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The Sukker dam is one of the world's larg- 
est irrigation projects. It irrigates 13,000,000 
acres of Sind desert, and was financed by 
British and Indian loans. 


Great cotton mills were established in Ahme- 
dabad and Bombay (see map, p. 629), 
largely under Indian ownership. Bombay be- 
came a center of Indian banking and com- 
merce as Calcutta was a center of British 
banking and commerce. The opening years 
of the twentieth century, preceding World 
War I, brought more prosperity to India than 
she had had for many years. 

The British government still limited the 
growth of Indian industry. The development 
of heavy industries such as iron and steel was 
especially discouraged, but a beginning was 
finally made, even in these industries. The 
great iron-works at Jamshedpur began pro- 
duction in 1912. 

The number of people employed by Indian 
industry was too small to raise the standard 
of living for the country as a whole. Since 
India had a vast supply of poor farm workers 
ready to take their places in industry, the 
wages of Indian industrial workers remained 

itiably low, usually only a few cents a day. 
Most of the capital invested in India was still 
British capital, but a limited number of In- 
dian business men and manufacturers were 
accumulating money through modern enter- 
prises. These Indian capitalists led in the 
demand for political equality for the Indian 
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Students leaving Osmania University at Hy- 
derabad. Many of the faculty at Osmania 
have degrees from Western universities, and 
thus Western thought is reflected in its lec- 
ture halls. 


people and for equal opportunities to develop 
commerce and industry, 


Western education in India 


Even in the days of the East India Com- 
pany, the British had taken some interest in 
providing modern education in India. Hast- 
ings had opened a school at Calcutta in 1782 
at his own expense. A few years later the 
East India Company established a Sanskrit 
college at Benares in order to train men for 
positions as judges in the Indian courts. 

Free elementary education had long been 
customary among the Hindus, but the train- 
ing offered by their schools was not very 
useful. In 1830, graduates of the Hindu col- 
lege at Calcutta, a Sanskrit college, demanded 
that the East India Company supply free, 
compulsory education in India. In the nine- 
teenth century, the British set up a system of 
schools from primary grades through col- 
leges. Since 1865, some of the tax money in 
India has been spent on education. Though 
most of this British training was provided 
only for the men and boys, some progress 
was also made in educating women and girls. 


British instruction in India was usually car- 
ried on in English, with special emphasis on 
English literature, history, and institutions. 

At the beginning of the twentieth century, 
India had 23,000 college students and 500,000 
high-school students. These are small num- 
bers in comparison with India’s millions of 
people, but the Western-trained students in 
India have exercised an influence out of all 
proportion to their numbers. 

There was a reason for the leadership of 
British-trained Hindus. The Western schools 
produced an over-supply of graduates who 
were qualified for positions in the govern- 
ment or in professions like law. These extra 
graduates were unemployed and discon- 
tented. They had the ability, the time, and 
the inclination for political activity. 

Furthermore, English literature, ideas, and 
institutions genuinely captured the imagina- 
tion of many educated Hindus. Such men 
clung to their ideal of England even if their 
actual dealings with the British were often 
disillusioning. Many Hindus went abroad 
for advanced study in law, literature, and 
other professions. British-educated writers 
like the poet, Rabindranath T. agore, enjoyed 
the poetry and traditions of England, and 
they also helped to acquaint Westerners with 
the poetry and thought of India. 


Christian missionaries seek to help India 


British rule in India caused Christians of 
various countries to take an interest in the 
land and send in missionaries. These men 
and women played an important part in in- 
troducing Western education and technology. 

The British East India Company for years 
forbade Christian missionaries to enter India. 
In 1818, however, the ban was lifted, and 
Roman Catholic and Protestant missions, al- 
ready present, grew rapidly. Missionaries 
taught the people and demanded reforms for 
them. Many mission groups studied the va- 
rious Indian tongues and printed texts and 
papers in these languages. The first news- 
paper in an Indian tongue was published by 
a missionary group. Indian groups soon be- 
gan publishing papers themselves, although 
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before 1880 they were not allowed, under 
British law, to discuss publie affairs. 
Christian missionaries early saw the need 
for medical work in India. Because malnutri- 
tion had reduced the vitality of many Indian 
people, cholera and various fevers were wide- 
spread. Native converts to Christianity were 
required to give up their Indian hakims, or 
doctors, because their practices were inter- 
woven with Hindu superstition. The Chris- 
tians thus had a double reason for supplying 


medical help. American, Scottish, and Eng- 
lish missionaries led in this work. By 1905, 
there were 90 Christian hospitals and 212 
Christian dispensaries in India, and their 
number has continued to increase. Christian 
missionaries have pioneered in establishing 
mental hospitals and institutions for the care 
of lepers. They have taken the lead in pro- 
moting sanitary measures and in controlling 
epidemics. Because of their limited numbers 
and the great need in India, they have, from 


At Bundi, Rajputana, lions and elephants decorate the community house of the street sweep- 
ers, Unfortunately, such projects are all too few in India, where housing shortages affect 
all classes of people. 


the first, concentrated on training and equip- 
ping native helpers. 

Christian agricultural missions in India 
date from 1911, when an American, Sam Hig- 
ginbottom, founded the famous Agricultural 
Institute at Allahabad. (See map, p. 629.) 
This institute, which has since become very 
famous, was founded to teach modern, sci- 
entific methods of farming to Indian students 
and thus to raise the living standard of the 
people. By the use of deep plowing, with 
modern power-driven equipment, it was 
found possible to break up grass-matted 
Indian soil that could otherwise not be culti- 
vated with profit On some types of soil 
modern methods of farming doubled the 


yield per acre. Many poor boys and even a 
few nobles and princes were attracted to 
Allahabad to learn the modern methods 
which could be of such practical benefit to 
the country. The Young Men's Christian As- 
sociation also undertook rural reconstruction 
work, and Christian vocational and industrial 
schools appeared in many areas of India. 

Christian missionaries also organized co- 
operative banks and loan societies among the 
Indians. These societies were able to loan 
money at 15% per cent—a rate which may 
seem high to us, but was low compared to the 
25 to 50 per cent charged by a local money 
lender, who often held most of the village 
in his grasp. 


INDIA’S FIRST STEPS TOWARD NEW FREEDOM 


How the Indians reacted to British rule 


The British occupation of India aroused 
strong national feeling among the native peo- 
ple. This feeling led many educated Hindus 
to restudy the literature, beliefs, and culture 
of the people—and to cling to them more 
loyally than ever. Many came to feel that 
India could retain its ancient culture, and at 
the same time adopt the modern scientific 
knowledge of the West. 

Christian missionaries did not make many 
converts among the Hindus, except among 
the lowest castes. But there were a few not- 
able Christian converts among the upper 
castes. Partly as a response to the challenge 
of Christianity, societies grew up to reform 
and revitalize Hinduism. 

These societies were both religious and 
patriotic. First and foremost of them was 
the Brahmo Samaj, or Society of God, which 
was founded in 1830 by Ram Mohun Roy. 
This society was later organized into a kind 
of “home missionary” movement. Using a na- 
tive Indian tongue, it published a fortnightly 
magazine called The Indian Mirror, through 
which it worked for social reforms and re- 
ligious education. Although the members of 
the Brahmo Samaj were few in number, they 
were able, and had considerable influence 


among the rising Hindu middle classes in 
Bengal. 

Another patriotic-religious group was the 
Arya Samaj, or Servants of India Society, 
founded in 1875. Its purpose was to revive 
the old Vedic faith by freeing Hinduism of 
superstitious beliefs and practices. The Arya 
Samaj educated Hindu boys and girls through 
schools and through newspapers, published 
in a native language. 

One Hindu leader who formed a bridge 
between the past and the present was the 
socialist, Vivekananda. Vivekananda urged 
that the Hindu— 


Make a European society with India's 
religion. . . . Become an occidental of 
occidentals in your spirit of equality, 
freedom, work, and energy, and at the 
same time a Hindu to the very backbone 
in religious culture and instincts. 
Vivekananda founded the Ramakrishna Mis- 
sion of Service. Its members established and 
operated hospitals and schools, and they 
engaged in relief work wherever disaster 
occurred in India — and even beyond its 
boundaries. 


The rise of nationalism 


Although later British rule in India had 
brought some substantial benefits, govern- 
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ment changes and reforms did not keep pace 
with Indian demands. India was still eco- 
nomically and politically the colony of a 
foreign power. As the Nationalist Movement 
grew, demands for self-government and inde- 
pendence—either within the British Empire 
or outside it—increased. 

The Nationalist Movement first took form 
with the gathering of funds for political 
activity. Then, in 1885, the first session of 
the Indian National Congress was held in 
Bombay, with 72 delegates taking part. These 
men were outstanding leaders who had vol- 
unteered to meet and draw up a program of 
political reform for India, They attacked the 
salt tax, which they regarded as oppressive. 
They demanded that Indian representatives 
be elected to the government, that military 
expenditures be reduced, and that Indians 
be commissioned as officers in the army. 

Some of these demands were met in 1892. 

The Viceroys legislative council was en- 
larged. Some members of the council were 
to be appointed among candidates selected 
by groups of the Indian people. This was а 
beginning in elective government. 
_ The National Congress continued to grow 
in prestige. Although originally a volunteer 
group, it developed into a representative 
body of several hundred members. At first, 
the National Congress was moderate in its 
demands and nonviolent in its methods. 

In the latter years of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, as the Congress became more repre- 
sentative of popular feeling, it also became 
more radical. More and more members of the 
Congress favored direct and violent action 
as а means of forcing faster reforms. This 
trend continued in the twentieth century. 

In 1905, Bengal was partitioned by the 
British into Bengal and East Bengal This 
àct was hotly resented by Hindu nationalists. 
They boycotted European goods and vio- 
lence broke out. After Russia's defeat by 
Japan in 1905, a wave of new hope and 
Courage swept over all Asia, and India ap- 
peared to be on the brink of revolt. In 1907, 
the National Congress was split by a serious 
rift between moderates, who wanted parlia- 


mentary government under British rule, and 
extremists, who demanded complete inde- 
pendence. 

The British, meanwhile, had begun to pass 
emergency laws to suppress widespread re- 
volt. Such laws were meant to limit and 
control public meetings and also to curb the 
activities of the press. Other emergency laws 
designed to prevent revolution were passed 
at intervals until 1913. Under these laws, 
trouble-makers could be exiled without trial, 
those suspected of criminal conspiracy could 
be brought before the magistrate for inquiry 
in the absence of their accusers, and tried 
without jury. These laws aroused further 
resentment, since the Hindus regarded them 
as an attack on their basic civil rights. 


The All-India Moslem League 
follows its own course 


Meanwhile, another major political group 
had come into existence. This was the All- 
India Moslem League, which represented the 
Moslem minority that had long ruled much 
of India before the coming of the British. 

The first to take up Western ideas and to 
work for the freedom of India had been 
mainly Hindus. For some years the Moslems 
had remained aloof and refused to have any- 
thing to do with anything from the West or 
to take part in politics. Not until the latter 
half of the nineteenth century did a real 
leader, Sir Sayyid Ahmad, introduce modern 
education among the Moslems. 

As the National Congress grew stronger, 
the Moslems found that their young men 
were becoming interested in new ideas, and 
that they were joining the National Congress 
and coming under the influence of the Hin- 
dus. The All-India Moslem League was 
formed in 1906, to provide the Moslems of 
India with an agency for working out their 
problems independently. The Hindus, 
through the National Congress, worked for a 
united India with equal representation for 
all religions. But the Moslems opposed this 
plan, fearing to be dominated by the more 
numerous Hindus. Through their Moslem 
League, they insisted on working for a sepa- 
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The Ganges River at Benares. In the fore- 
ground are a group of worshippers in various 
attitudes of meditation. 


rate Moslem state. Even under the British 
government, the Moslems demanded and 
were allowed separate representation in those 
districts in which they were in a minority. 

In spite of the efforts of ardent Indian 
nationalists, the Indian people did not pre- 
sent a united front. Any solution worked out 
with the British for the future government of 
India would have to provide for the demands 
of the Moslems. It became fashionable for 
the British to claim that the Indian people 
were too divided to govern themselves, and 
for the Indian people to claim that the Brit- 
ish—as in earlier days—did everything they 
could to foster this division. 


British response to Indian demands 


British response to Indian unrest was two- 
fold. Besides taking measures to suppress 
insurrection, the government tried to meet 
some of the Indians’ more pressing demands, 

The Indian Councils Act of 1909 intro- 
duced a number of reforms in government, 
often known as the Morley-Minto reforms. 
They increased the size of the Viceroy's legis- 
lative council and of the legislative councils 
in the provinces. They gave the Indians 
more places in these councils, and provided 
that more members were to be elected rather 
than appointed. An Indian was appointed 


to the Viceroy's executive council and some 
Indians were soon appointed to the executive 
councils of various provinces. 

These changes gave the Indian people 
somewhat greater influence in the govern- 
ment. But they stopped far short of placing 
the political control of the country in Indian 
hands. The British government reserved to 
itself the right of deciding how quickly the 
government of India could safely be turned 
over to its own people. In the National Con- 
gress, agitation for full self-government went 
on.. Acts of violence continued to occur. In 
1910, the British Viceroy was wounded by a 
bomb in Delhi. 

In 1911, King George V and Queen Mary 
of England, as Emperor and Empress, made 
a trip to India in the hope of strengthening 
the country’s loyalty to the British crown. 
This was the first time that a reigning king 
and queen of England had set foot on Indian 
soil. At a magnificent durbar, or court, at 
Delhi, King George announced that the cap- 
ital of India was to be transferred from Cal- 
cutta to Delhi-the ancient capital of the 
Mogul emperors. At this time, too, the sur- 
prise announcement was made that Bengal 
was once again to be a single province. 

For a time, the ties between India and Eng- 
land appeared to be stronger, but new events 
were brewing. Already World War I was 
threatening to engulf the world. India, like 
other oriental lands, was about to be drawn 
into a conflict among the imperialistic West- 
егп powers. Because of Britain's war-time 
needs, India was soon to take new strides 
forward in industrial growth and freedom— 
especially in the heavy industries. 

` In the meantime, in South Africa, a British- 
educated Indian lawyer, Mohandas Gandhi, 
had been demanding political equality and 
greater civil rights for Indians who had emi- 
grated to that land. In July, 1914, on the 
eve of World War I, Gandhi returned to 
his native India. Gandhi was an ardent na- 
tionalist, but unlike many of his country- 
men, he preached a doctrine of nonviolence. 
Instead of terrorism against the British rul- 
ers, Gandhi recommended passive non-co- 
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operation, or quiet disobedience to laws 
which the Indians considered unjust. In his 
hands these methods proved to bea powerful 


political weapon. Gandhi's return and Ње: 
outbreak of World War I opened a new era 
in India’s history. 


USING WHAT YOU HAVE LEARNED 


1. Why did the growth of British India change 
the map of India? What was the nature of the 
changes? How did British India differ from the 
native states? 


2. In what sense may Clive and Hastings be 
called reformers? Why was the administration 
of India so difficult for the British? In what 
ways was the Sepoy Rebellion a turning point 
in Indian history? 


3. In what way did India pay for the British In- 
dustrial Revolution? What Indian industries 
were most affected by the use of machinery in 
BritainP List the major political, social, and 
economic grievances of India against Britain. 


4. How did the people of British India benefit 
from: (a) modification of marriage laws, 

development of irrigation, (c) scientific medi- 
cine, (d) currency stabilization, (e) western 
educational methods, (f) Christian missionaries? 


5. How was British rule in India affected by: 
(a) Ram Mohan Roy, (b) Vivekananda, (с) 
Mohandas Gandhi? In what sense may we сай 
each a bridge between India’s past and present? 


6. What were the goals of the Indian Nationalist 
movement? In what respects did the National 
Congress differ from the All-India Moslem 
League? What progress had been made by 1914 
in self-government for India? 


7. Decide which adjectives characterize Mir 
Jafar, Clive, and Hastings: (a) patriotic, (b) 
treacherous, (c) statesman-like. Which was the 
most admirable man? Explain. 


8. Would you have preferred to live as an In- 
dian in British India or in the native states? In 
the long run, would you call the Sepoy Rebellion 
good or bad for India? State your reasons. 


9. In your opinion did Indian grievances 
against British rule outweigh the benefits ob- 
tained from it? Explain your answer. 


10. Do you think it right for Britain to violate 
the Indians’ freedom of worship by outlawing 
suttee and the Thagi? Explain. 


ll. “Free elementary education had long been 
customary among the Hindus, but the training 
offered by their schools was not very useful.” 


What, do you think, decides whether training is 
useful or not? Was your elementary school train- 
ing useful? Explain. 


12. Were the first missionaries in India after 
1813 right in seeming to consider conversion 
more important than improving living condi- 
tions? Who was greater: Robert Clive or Sam 
Higginbottom? Lord Bentinck or Sam Higgin- 
bottom? Explain each answer. 


13. Do you think the Indians right in using 
violence to end British rule? Why or why not? 


14. In parallel columns list the grievances 
against Britain of: (a) the Americans in the 
eighteenth century, (b) the Indians in the nine- 
teenth. You will find American grievances in 
the central portion of the Declaration of Inde- 


pendence; Indian grievances, in this chapter. 


15. In parallel columns list: (a) the grievances 
of the Indians against the British [see (b) above] 
and (b) possible British justification for each. 


16. In an oral report, compare the effects of the 
Industrial Revolution upon Britain and upon 
India. Try to show which suffered and which 
benefited most. See Edward Potts Cheyney, 
Readings in English History, pp. 690-698, for 
results of the British Industrial Revolution. 


17. Make an oral report on one of the following 
topics: (a) Warren Hastings, (b) The Govern- 
ment of an Indian Native State, (c) The Sepoy 
Rebellion, (d) Child Marriages and Suttee in 
India, (e) British Irrigation Projects in India, (£) 
Indian Education Before World War I. 


18. As an Indian patriot of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, prepare an oration, “The Seven Deadly 
Sins of British Imperialism in India,” to be de- 
livered to a Nationalist assembly. Read your 
oration aloud for criticism. 


19. Draw up time lines of the major events 
covered in this chapter, one from the British 
point of view; another, from the Indian. 


20. Draw a series of illustrations of a scale 
‘balancing benefits of British rule in India against 
the evils, For example, show “scientific medicine 
and control of disease” balancing “the salt tax.” 
Show your drawings to the class and be pre- 
pared to defend each. 
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WAYS OF LIVING | 


As India's handcraft industry collapsed 
under British trade restrictions, the land 


USE OF 


NATURAL became the sole means of support for the CY, 
RESOURCES great majority of Indians. As a result, it was Ж 
overworked and terrible famines occurred. f/ / e 


The people of India helped to pay forthe 
USE OF N ES 2— - Industrial Revolution but failed to share | 
TOOLS Ie E 


i its benefits. They had developed handcrafts 
AND POWER i 
IS 


to their highest point, but were prevented 
Com 


by the British from mechanizing their in- 


During the time of the British East India 
INCREASE Company, the Indians resisted the spread 
OF of Western ideas. As British rule improved, 
KNOWLEDGE however, such ideas began to have more 
influence. After 1865 Western educational 


The presidencies established by the Brit- 
ish East India Company grew from small 
trading posts to soverign powers ruling 
large territories. By 1850 the Mogul em- 
peror was a mere figurehead and the com- 


DEVELOPMENT 
OF 
GOVERNMENT 


Society continued its ancient form of 
organization with little change. Life cen- | 
tered around the village and the caste 
groups. One new social class appeared — 
. natives who were hired as tax collectors by 


ORGANIZATION 
OF 
SOCIETY 


With the coming of the Industrial Revo- 
WAYS OF lution to Europe, the handmade products 
DOING of India could no longer compete in world 
BUSINESS trade. It was illegal to import Indian goods 
into England, while English goods had free 


DEVELOPMENT India’s intellectuals during this period 
OF RELIGION absorbed most of the great ideas of the 
AND West. For some, like M. K. Ghandhi, the 
PHILOSOPHY concepts of Christianity had tremendous 
appeal Gandhi's personal application of 


SELF- The arts declined greatly in India as à 
EXPRESSION 1 — result of the political disorder. Western 
THROUGH r 
THE ARTS 


i i inti reated incon- 
influences in painting often created xm 
А = i n 
gruous mixtures. However, the Inc Е 
A zr amber of à 
poet, Rabindranath Tagore, member o 
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SUMMARY CHART 
UNIT 15 


CHAPTER 1 


HINDU CIVILIZATION 
1700—1914 


late in the nineteenth century, the British 
bultirrigation systems, and introduced im- 
proved farming techniques, and forest con- 
servation methods. 


dustry until late in the nineteenth century. 
By 1900 India had some modern industry, 
but not enough to raise the standard of 


living. 


methods spread, and many natives went 
abroad tostudy. These men were interested 
in Western political ideas and became the 
leaders of the nationalist movement. 


ruled most of India’s millions, with 
d corruption. After India 


became a British colony in 1858, conditions 
improved somewhat, but the people had 
little voice in their government. 


pany 
much bribery an 


the British. These men, whose interests be- 
came identified with those of India’s rulers, 
became a bitterly hated group. Slavery was 


abolished in 1843. 


entry i сер 
E India, The result was that Hindu 
ry collapsed and millions were 


thro : 
a a out of work. After 1860 British capi- % 
3 p to develop some modern industry imc а 


his conviction that justice is stronger than 
violence has been a tremendous contri- 
bution to religious thought. Christian mis- 
sionary activity made few converts but 
inspired a reformation of Hinduism. 


distinon; 

pM Hindu family has been 

енн f I^ very popular in the west. 

qualit Г 1e emotional and imaginative 
Y of India, he did much to bridge 


e 
8ap between East and West. 
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2. China Changes Upon Contact with the West 


M 
THE WESTERN WORLD SEEKS ADVANTAGES IN CHINA 


Since 1717, when the edicts of K'ang Hsi 
had closed China to Westerners, foreign trade 
had been carried on only at Canton and 
through the port of Macao, leased by the 
Portuguese. But such a great nation could 
not remain isolated forever. In the nineteenth 
century, when the nations of the West were 
eagerly seeking overseas trade, British and 
American merchants, with the help of their 
governments, succeeded in opening a num- 
ber of: Chinese ports. Renewed foreign com- 
merce and the demands of foreign nations 
soon brought about great changes in China’s 
ancient way of life. For a time even her 
position as an independent nation was en- 
dangered. 

How had Manchu China been faring dur- 
ing these intervening years? How could re- 
newed contact with the West so deeply affect 
the Chinese Empire? 


These coolies, who are shown unloading 
goods at a wharf, worked for almost nothing. 
In Manchu times, as today, labor was very 
cheap in China—partly because the country 


had more people than it could take care of. 


Nineteenth-century China, as Westerners 
found her 


In many ways Manchu China of the nine- 
teenth century was much the same as Man- 
chu China in the days of Kang Hsi. In other 
ways China had changed. 

In the first place, China was still agricul- 
tural, and still conservative in following the 
methods of the past. The revolutions in sci- 
ence and industry which had altered the 
Western world had passed China by. No 
social revolution had taken place in the land 
of the Manchus. Neither had China built a 
strong, centralized government. The govern- 
ments of the provinces still played a most 
important part in keeping order and run- 
ning local affairs. Communication between 
the provinces and the capital of the empire 
was slow. Thus, China was not prepared to 
contend with the strong and highly central- 
ized governments of the Western powers. 
Furthermore, the Chinese were unprepared 
by experience to defend themselves from at- 
tack by sea. 

Nor had the Chinese chan ged in their ways 
of thinking and daily living. Chinese law and 
custom remained the same. And since the 
Chinese had given their culture to a large 
part of the Orient and knew little of other 
parts of the world, they regarded their own 
laws and customs as natural and therefore 
right. They still thought of China as the 
Middle Kingdom, the center and leader of 
civilization. 

In some ways, however, China had changed 
since the days of K'ang Hsi. Population had 
increased enormously, and this increase made 
it constantly more difficult for all the Chi- 
nese people to earn a living. Accurate census 
figures were not kept, but it is estimated that 
there were more than 140,000,000 Chiriese in 
1786 and nearly 300,000,000 in 1796. By the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, China 
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was already overcrowded, and by 1842 the 
population had increased to somewhat more 
than 413,000,000. 

The economic problem resulting from such 
a great increase in population was somewhat 
lessened by the fact that the Chinese were, 
in general, a hard-working people. But the 
Manchus also had increased in number—from 
200,000 to more than 500,000 by 1812. And 
the Manchus did little or no useful work, but 
lived on pensions or on unearned salaries. 
By 1742, three-fifths of the money spent by 
the Chinese national government went to 
support the Manchus and pay their debts. 

China had also changed in another way. 
The Manchu government had become lax 
and corrupt, and was increasingly unpopular. 
The situation was aggravated by the govern- 
ment’s troubles with British and American 
traders. 


Foreign trade at Canton causes trouble 


Serious trouble with the Westerners first 
arose over trade at Canton. In the nine- 
teenth century, both British and American 
ships came to Canton in increasing numbers 
because of the great demand in the West 
for Chinese tea, silk, and porcelain—espe- 
cially tea. Foreigners at Canton were con- 
fined to warehouses along the waterfront, 
outside the city wall, and were placed under 
various other restrictions. "They felt them- 
selves to be in an inferior position for this 
reason, and also because China would not 
enter into diplomatic relations with their 
governments on an equal basis. Neither a 
British nor an American resident ambassador 
was received in Peking, the capital of China. 
A British or American consul at Canton was 
regarded by the Chinese as merely a head 
merchant. 

Chinese trade with the Westerners at Can- 
ton was conducted by a group of Chinese 
merchants called the Co-hong, who held a 
monopoly on it. The Co-hong merchants 
were known as hong, or security, merchants, 
suce each one assumed the sole responsi- 
bility for the conduct and integrity of the 
foreign merchant or merchants with whom 
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The dragon-mounted, curved roof of this 
Buddhist temple at Hangchow makes a typi- 
cal Chinese silhouette. The Chinese have 
clung to traditional architectural styles for 
centuries. 5 


he did business. The Co-hong as a group 
assumed the responsibility for the whole for- 
eign community. 

In some ways, this arrangement made it 
easier for each side to transact business. But 
not all the Western traders in China con- 
ducted themselves properly. When one of 
them got into serious trouble, the Co-hong, 
in accordance with Chinese custom and law, 
held the whole foreign community responsible 
for locating the offender and turning him 
over to justice. Failure to do so involved 
penalties for the whole community. 

The foreigners, accustomed to individual 
justice, felt that this procedure was unfair. 
They were also disturbed over other aspects 
of Chinese law and court procedure, espe- 
cially the use of torture. There was discon- 
tent, too, over the Chinese customs duties 
and harbor dues, which were variable rather 
than fixed. Basically, the foreigners felt that 
trade was a “natural” right. The Chinese felt 
that it was a privilege to be granted, with- 
held, or restricted, as the government decreed. 

Such deep differences of opinion and pro- 
cedure were likely to lead to trouble as the 
China trade increased. Actual conflict first 
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Courtesy Metropolitan Museum of Art 
This Manchu Empress in "informal" dress 
wears a gold robe and bright headdress. The 
fur trim at her neck and wrists proves that 


winters were cold in the imperial city of 
Peking. 


broke out in China over a matter in which 
the Chinese government was clearly within 
its legal and moral rights. This was the sale 
by Western traders in China of a danger- 
ous habit-forming drug called opium—a drug 
made from the dried juice of the seed-pod 
of the poppy. 


Why opium was brought to China 


Opium had long been known in China, 
but until the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury had been used only as a medicine, About 
that time, the practice of smoking it was 
introduced into China by some of the Portu- 


guese. In 1778, the English East India Com- 
pany, in order to increase its revenue, set up 
a monopoly in the production of Opium in 
India. A few years later, the company cre- 
ated a monopoly in the British sale of that 
commodity to China. 

In opium the British found what they had 
been seeking—a product which would enable 
them to balance their Chinese trade, Since 
there was little Chinese demand for Western 
products, and a heavy Western demand for 
Chinese products, the British had been pay- 
ing large sums in silver for the tea and other 
products they bought in China. As a result, 
large amounts of silver were carried from 
England to China. 

After the East India Company established 
a monopoly on opium, the flow of silver was 
reversed. The production of opium in India 
increased, and it was soon being imported 
into China in quantities worth $3,000,000 
to $4,000,000 a year—enough to exceed 
the value of Chinese exports to England. 
Large amounts of silver were then carried 
from China to England, to balance China’s 
trade. Although Chinese law, since 1797, 
had forbidden the importing of opium, the 
trade was carried on, nonetheless, with much 
profit to foreign merchants and to Chinese 
smugglers. : 

In the hope of lightening Chinese restric- 
tions on opium and other trade, the British 
twice sent diplomatic missions, bearing rich 
gifts, to China, first in 1793 and again in 1816. 
The first mission was courteously received 
at the Manchu court. The second failed to 
get within sight of the palace, owing to a 
misunderstanding between the British envoy 
and the Chinese officials. Both missions were 
looked upon by the Chinese as just more 
tribute bearers—this time from a far distant 
country. Neither mission accomplished any- 
thing. A Dutch mission was equally unsuc- 
cessful. 


The so-called “Opium War” 


In, 1834, the English East India Company's 
monopoly of British trade with China came 
to an end. All British traders were then free 
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to seek business in China, and British pres- 
sure on that country increased. Although not 
all the British traders in China engaged in 
the opium traffic, the amount of opium arriv- 
ing in British ships increased. Some citizens 
of other nations were involved—American, 
Dutch, French, and Portuguese. 

Soon after the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, the Manchu government really be- 
came alarmed at the results of the growing 
traffic in opium. The opium poppy was culti- 
vated in China itself and opium manufac- 
tured there, but foreign imports added greatly 
to the available supply of the drug. Not only 
were the people corrupted and their health 
seriously threatened, but China was being 
drained of her silver supply. 

In 1838, the Manchu government at Peking 
ordered strict enforcement of the laws against 
the importation of opium. A man of known 
integrity, Lin Tze Hsu, was appointed to 
enforce these laws, Lin forced the foreign 
importers at Canton to surrender all the 
opium in their warehouses, and 20,000 chests 
of the drug were burned on the wharves. 
New and stricter regulations to suppress the 
trade were passed, and the British withdrew 
to Hong Kong, which was then a sparsely 
settled island. 

To force the surrender of the contraband 
opium, Lin had found it necessary to sur- 
round the foreign community with troops 
and to cut off their food supply. British ships 
attempting to reach the foreigners clashed 
with Chinese war junks. This incident was 
the immediate cause of the so-called "Opium 
War" a war which the British easily won 
with 4000 soldiers, 25 ships, and 15 warships. 
This was not, the British claimed, a war over 
opium. They said it was fought because of 
the insolent pride of the Manchu govern- 
Ment in refusing to receive British representa- 
tives, and because of China’s high taxes on 
imports, and her corrupt courts, which made 
orderly trade impossible. The Chinese felt 
that it was a war over opium, and it is com- 
monly known as the Opium War. This war 
ended in 1842, with the signing of the Treaty 
of Nanking, 


Three Lions 


British warship “Nemesis” destroying the 
Chinese war junks in Anson's Bay, January 7, 
1841. The Chinese were easily defeated by 
the British for the Manchu government had 
not adopted modern armaments. 


Results of the Opium War 


The provisions of the Treaty of Nanking, 
together with other treaties signed in the two 
following years, give a vivid idea of what 
was happening to China. The main provi- 
sions of these treaties were as follows: 


1, Indemnities. The Chinese were com- 
pelled to pay Great Britain indemnities of 
$21,000,000 (Mexican). Of this, $6,000,000 
was in payment for the bumed opium, which 
was the immediate cause of the war.. Three 
million dollars went to pay debts owed by 
Co-hong members to British merchants. The 
remaining $12,000,000 was paid to Great Brit- 
ain for the cost of fighting the war. Thus, a 
new custom was established. From that time 
on, whenever China was defeated in a war, 
she had to pay the expenses of the nation that 
defeated her—in addition to whatever other 
payments she might be forced to make. 


9. Tariff, and its collection. A regular im- 
port duty on foreign goods was fixed at 5 per 
cent of the value of the goods imported. (A 
few years later, when the Chinese govern- 
ment machinery broke down during a rebel- 
lion, the British and other Europeans began 
to take over the collection of these tariffs for 
the Chinese government. This arrangement 
continued in existence for many years. ) 

This arrangement was good for the Euro- 
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peans. The 5 per cent tariff was low enough 
to permit the sale of European goods in 
China. And since the rate was fixed by 
treaty, the Chinese were prevented from rais- 
ing the tariff high enough to promote the 
growth of Chinese industries. 


3. New diplomatic status. The treaty ar- 
rangements marked the end of the Co-hong. 
From then on British consuls represented 
British merchants in their dealings with Chi- 
nese officials. British officials communicated 
with Chinese officials on an equal basis. 


4. Cession of Hong Kong. The island of 
Hong Kong, which has an excellent harbor, 
was ceded to the British forever as a crown 
colony, to be used by them for the refitting 
of ships. Under British rule, Hong Kong be- 
came a great city, a center of banking and 
shipping in the Far East. British banking 
dominated Eastern commerce. 


5. Treaty ports. Five so-called “treaty 
ports,” Canton, Amoy, Foochow, Ningpo, and 
Shanghai, were opened to European trade. 


6. Extraterritorial rights. In each of the 
treaty ports foreigners lived either in a single 
international settlement or in separate na- 
tional concessions. In either case, the for- 
eigners, who were living on Chinese soil and 
making money from their trade with the 


` Chinese people, were subject only to the 


laws of their own countries—not to the laws 
of China—if they were involved as defendants 
ina lawsuit. If a Chinese citizen of Shanghai, 
for example, should be injured by an English- 
man, the case had to be settled not in a 
Chinese court but in an English one. This 
unusual arrangement, which gave foreigners 
in small portions of Chinese territory the 
benefit of foreign law, was known as extra- 
territoriality. It was first set forth in a treaty 
between China and the United States in 1844. 
Extraterritoriality was intended to prevent 
difficulty over varying codes of law. But it 
was deeply resented by the Chinese—espe- 
cially since their citizens were not given simi- 
lar special treatment in the ports of Europe. 


7. Most-favored-nation principle. The trea- 
ties which concluded the Opium War pro- 
vided that any privilege or concession won 
from China by any nation could also be 
claimed by all other nations. If the French, 
let us say, won the right to establish a trading 
center in a certain port or won some other 
valuable privilege, all other nations could 
claim that same right or privilege. 

The treaties made no mention of the opium 
trade. China gained no relief from the vicious 
traffic, although she paid indemnities and 
yielded valuable privileges. 


WARS AND REBELLIONS THREATEN MANCHU RULE 


The Opium War exposed the weakness of 
the Manchu government. China appeared 
helpless to resist the military and economic 
pressure of the modern states. The Manchu 
dynasty ruled China for another 70 years, 
but the last remnants of their power were 
swept away by a series of events which 
finally gave birth to the Chinese Republic 
in 1912. 


Open and secret rebellions 


A leading part in rebellion against the 
Manchus was played by patriotic Chinese 
secret societies. These societies were re- 
ligious or political in nature—sometimes both. 
They had long played an important part in 


Chinese life, partly because there were no 
political parties in China under the em- 
perors. From time to time, these societies 
had contributed a great deal in checking 
tyranny and oppression. Because of their 
secret nature, however, they were subject to 
abuse and were sometimes used for selfish 
purposes. 

Secret societies had been active in the re- 
bellions against the Manchus in the latter 
part of the eighteenth century, and contin- 
ued their revolutionary activities in the nine- 
teenth century. The indemnities imposed 
upon China at the close of the Opium War 
increased the burdens and discontent of the 
people. Natural catastrophes, such as earth- 
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quake, famine, and a serious flood of the 
Hwang Ho, caused widespread suffering, and 
seemed to the Chinese people to call for 
revolution. The most serious revolt was the 
Tai Ping Rebellion, so called because the 
rebels hoped to establish a new dynasty called 
Tai P'ing, or Great Peace. 

The leader of the T'ai P'ing Rebellion was 
a young Christian convert named Hung Hsiu 
Ch'uan. His words appealed chiefly to peas- 
ants, many of whom were reduced to starva- 
tion by unusually severe famines; but they 
also had some appeal to scholars and mer- 
chants. In a short time, the revolutionary 
forces numbered about 500,000 men, and they 
had conquered several important cities. 

The T'ai Ping Rebellion, which began in 
1850, lasted for 15 years. It spread over 17 
provinces, cost millions of lives, and at one 
time threatened the imperial capital, Peking, 
itself. The rebellion might have succeeded if 
the British and other Europeans had sup- 
ported the rebels. They finally decided, how- 
ever, that the Manchu government would 
be more useful to them and gave it their 
unofficial support. Some of the imperial 
Chinese forces were led by experienced Brit- 
ish and American officers. Deserters from 
the foreign forces and soldiers of fortune 
formed a Foreign Legion to suppress the 
rebels. Some of the Chinese people also sup- 
ported the Manchus in fear of the chaos that 
might follow if the government were over- 
thrown. 

The T'ai P'ing Rebellion was finally sup- 
pressed. It failed partly because of foreign 
aid to the Manchus and partly because the 
Tai Pings did not know how to bring peace 
ue the lands they had conquered. Their re- 
ligious zeal led them to suppress many of 
China’s oldest customs, to ignore her tradi- 
tions, and to persecute non-Christians. They 
had, in fact, little or no true understanding 
either of Christianity or of good government. 

Aside from the destruction it caused, the 
Tai P'ing Rebellion had another unfortunate 
result. After the rebellion, thousands of sol- 
diers, poorly armed with old-fashioned Euro- 
pean weapons, were left wandering about the 


Hawthorne vase of the 
Kang Hsi period, the Man- 
chu Dynasty. The tech- 
nique of glazing and finish- 
ing these vases made them 
particularly distinguished. 
The traditional design of 
plum blossoms is beauti- 
fully arranged to follow the 
shape of the vase. 


Courtesy Metropolitan Museum of Art 


country. These soldiers could easily be formed 
into small armies. The generals who com- 
manded them were strong enough to defy 


‘the government and rob the farmers and vil- 


lagers, but they were not strong enough to 
defend China against her foreign enemies. 


Two more foreign wars: two more defeats 


While the T’ai Ping Rebellion was still 
raging, the hard-pressed Manchus had been 
forced to fight another war with Great Britain, 
from 1856 to 1858. Neither the British nor 
the Chinese had been content with the pro- 
visions of the Treaty of Nanking. The Chinese 
felt that they had yielded too much, but the 
British wanted still more. In 1856, a mis- 
understanding concerning the actions of some 
Chinese customs officers at Canton was con- 
sidered sufficient reason by the British to 
bombard that city. The Chinese, in turn, 
burned some British warehouses near the 
harbor, and the war was on. 

In the meantime, a French missionary had 

one into territory controlled by the rebels. 
This missionary was executed as a spy, and 
France thereupon joined Britain in the war 
against China. 

The fighting was soon over, and the peace 
treaties gave the Europeans new advantages 
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To supplement their income, many Chinese farmers carried on small home industries. 
Among these were the spinning and weaving of cotton cloth, braiding straw for hats, and 
the making of pottery. Near cities, flowers were grown for pots or cutting. 


in China. Eleven more ports were opened to 
foreign trade, and new international settle- 
ments were created in these ports. Foreigners 
were given permission, if they had proper 
passports, to travel inland. The importation 
of opium, which had continued through smug- 
gling, was legalized at this time. Foreign 
diplomats were allowed to reside in Peking. 
Christian missionaries were permitted to 
preach their faith and Chinese to accept it. 

Russia had posed as a friend to China dur- 
ing the Anglo-French attack. But, in 1858, 


she herself sliced off a piece of Chinese ter- 
ritory north of the Amur River, and in 1860, 
an adjoining piece east of the Ussuri River 
(see map, p. 655). There she established 
the excellent Russian port of Vladivostok. 
All this was bad enough for the Manchus. 
Then, in 1894, came a disastrous war with 
Japan over Korea. Japan had adopted West- 
ern techniques and arms much more rapidly 
than China, and was easily victorious in this 
conflict, known as the Sino-Japanese War. As 
a result of her defeat, China was compelled 
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to recognize the independence of Korea— 
only to see that little land annexed by Japan 
in 1910. China was also forced to cede the 
island of Formosa and the Pescadores (“fish- 
erg") Islands to Japan, and to open four 
Chinese treaty ports to Japanese trade. Fur- 
thermore, she was forced to pay Japan an 
indemnity of $150,000,000 for a war which 
the Japanese themselves had started. China's 
defeat at the hands of Japan was even worse 
for her than another defeat by the Euro- 
pean nations would have been. Japan's vic- 
tory marked her as a new military power— 
a power at China's very doorstep. 

In 1896, China signed a military treaty 
with Russia, as a protection against further 
Japanese aggression. Russia at this time was 
completing the Trans-Siberian Railway and 
wished to extend it through Manchuria to 
reach the port of Vladivostok, on the Sea of 
Japan. The Russian diplomats accordingly 
persuaded the Chinese that they could expect 
more effective military aid from Russia if the 
railway were thus extended. The Chinese 
therefore agreed to the building of the so- 
called “Chinese Eastern Railway” to connect 
Russia’s Trans-Siberian Railway with Vladi- 
vostok. 

The Chinese Eastern Railway was sup- 
posedly a joint Russian-Chinese project. 
Certain provisions of the Chinese-Russian 
treaty were supposed to protect the Chinese 
against any encroachments by the Russians 
on Chinese rule in Manchuria and to give 
China the ownership of the Chinese Eastern 
Railway 80 years later. In fact, however, the 
railway became a Russian zone, guarded bya 
Russian police force, which might as well 
have been Russian troops. 

In 1898, Russia was also granted a 25-year 
lease to a strip of the Liaotung Peninsula, 
Where she had the ports of Dairen and Port 
Arthur. This was the same territory that 
Russia and other powers had previously 
forced Japan to give back to China. 


New Western gains in China 


China's defeat in the Sino-Japanese War 
again revealed her weakness and encouraged 


the Western powers to seek further gains 
from her. Certain European nations tried to 
gain control in China by lending the Manchu 
government money which it desperately 
needed to pay its war indemnity to Japan. 
Russia and France advanced the money for 
the first installment. But Great Britain and 
Germany demanded and got the right to 
advance later loans. All in all, the Manchu 
government took out loans amounting to 
$160,000,000. 

The European powers also tried to carve 
up Chinese territory, not by actually parti- 
tioning it, but by getting long-term leases, 
and in general establishing “spheres of influ- 
ence.” 

The map on page 655 shows the most im- 
portant territories leased by foregn powers in 
China. Germany had long tried to obtain 
Kiaochow Bay through diplomacy. When two 
German Roman Catholic missionaries were 
killed by Chinese bandits, the German gov- 
ernment found an excuse to take Kiaochow 
by force. They then demanded a 99-year 
lease on it, together with near-by territory. 
Germany also secured a priority on mining 
and on railway building in Shantung province. 

France got concessions for mining and rail- 
way building in the three southernmost prov- 
inces of China. She also secured treaty ports 
on the border of Annam and China, having 
already extended her authority in Annam, 
Tonkin, and Cambodia, whose rulers had 
long recognized the Chinese emperors as 
overlords. Great Britain, not to be left be- 
hind, obtained a lease on Weihaiwei and on 
all the Kowloon peninsula, opposite Hong 
Kong, that she had not already claimed. 
Britain considered the Yangtze Valley and 
Tibet as hers potentially. At least, China 
conceded in 1898 that the Yangtze Valley 
would not go to any other power. 

At this point, the United States decided to 
take a hand in the business. This young 
country had recently become a power in the 
Far East, by annexing Hawait and acquiring 
the Philippines (p. 572). In 1899, Secretary 
of State John Hay requested that the various 
European states and Japan agree to an “Open- 
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Door" policy in China. That is, the various 
powers were asked not to violate the existing 
rights of all foreigners to equal trading 
privileges in China. They were not to inter- 
fere with any treaty port or concession of 
another country within their "sphere of influ- 
ence.’ The treaty tariff was to apply to 
merchandise of all nations alike, and the same 
harbor dues were to be collected from all. 

In its requests the United States protested 
against the existence of "spheres of influence" 
and various concessions. And it sought to 
guarantee traditional trading rights to all 
nationals in spite of them. Such attempts did 
not meet with warm or whole-hearted accept- 
ance from all the powers concerned. But the 
Open-Door doctrine committed the United 
States to a policy of equal rights for all na- 
tions in the Far East. 

The long T'ai P'ing Rebellion and two de- 
feats by foreign powers—Great Britain and 
Japan—sobered both Manchus and Chinese. 
The reformers of both groups drew together 
in an effort to modernize China even while 
these conflicts were still in progress. Their 
efforts were hampered, however, by even 
further conflicts with foreign powers—with 
France over Annam and with Russia over the 
Ili River on the western border of Chinese 
Turkestan. At home their efforts were 
blocked by half-hearted, piecemeal legisla- 

. tion, conservative attitudes, and corruption. 
Yet, some changes were made: 


l. Education. In 1862, the Tung Wen 
College was founded in Peking for the teach- 
ing of English, French, and Russian. Mathe- 
matics, astronomy, political economy, and 
international law were soon added to the 
curriculum. Groups of Chinese students were 
sent abroad for technical training in the 
United States, England, and France; they 
returned to China with a new understanding 
of Western Civilization and the desire to 
modernize China. 

After 1842, English and American mission- 
ary societies helped introduce Western ideas 
and Western medicine. Graduates of Chris- 
tian mission schools and colleges were soon 


ready to preach in local churches, teach in 
local schools, or go abroad for further study. 
In time, they began to take their places in 
China's foreign service, and in Chinese busi- 
ness firms dealing with foreigners. Chinese 
scholars given a Western education under 
Christian influence were not at first held in 
high esteem by the traditional Chinese 
scholars. They seemed too worldly and ag- 
gressive—and somewhat lacking in Chinese 
culture. It took years to prove the worth and 
sincerity of these graduates. 


2. National defense. Face to face with 
humiliations such as China had never before 
met, even at the hands of Genghis Khan, the 
Chinese began to develop a new attitude 
toward national defense. It may be expressed 
somewhat as follows: “The adoption of West- 
ern technology cannot violate the true Chi- 
nese spirit. The employment of the weapons 
of barbarians to protect ourselves against 
these same barbarians is the best policy to 
follow.” 

The real history of the Chinese navy began 
in 1880, when the governor of Kiangsu and 
Kiangsi provinces purchased cruisers and 
torpedo boats from Germany and England. 
Several naval bases were soon constructed, 
and a British Naval Mission helped train 
Chinese seamen. 

China’s first little fleet was practically 
wiped out by the French in 1884 in a dispute 
over Annam. Ten years later, when China 
had a much stronger navy, the best part of 
her fleet was destroyed by the Japanese dur- 
ing the Sino-Japanese War. Shortly before 
this war, the Chinese government had set 
aside large sums to build up the navy. But 
now the Dowager Empress Tzu Hsi inflicted 
a third blow on the navy by squandering this 
money. No friend of modernization, the 
empress was fond of boats. She had an ex- 
pensive marble one built for herself at the 
Summer, Palace in the Western Hills. 


З. Transportation and communication. The 
China Merchants’ Steam Navi gation Com- 
pany was organized in 1872, with a fleet of 12 
ships, later increased to 30. The first Chinese- 
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built railway was begun in 1888 in Hopei 
province to transport coal from the mines 
there. It was soon extended from Tientsin to 
beyond the Manchurian border. The Chinese 
telephone and telegraph systems were started 
in the last quarter of the nineteenth century, 
and a modern postal system was established. 


4. Political machinery. 'The first important 
change in China's government was the estab- 
lishment of an Office of Foreign Affairs in 
1861. -Mr. Anson Burlingame, a former Amer- 
ican Minister to China, was later appointed 
by the Chinese government as a “High Min- 
ister Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary” to 
represent China abroad. In June, 1868, the 
Burlingame Mission, representing China, was 
received by the President of the United 
States, and a treaty was negotiated on equal 
terms. "The mission then proceeded to 
Europe, but its work was cut short by the 
death of Burlingame in St, Petersburg. 


The 100-day reforms 


By the time the Sino-Japanese War drew 
to a close in 1895, the Chinese people were 
divided into three definite groups, with dif- 
ferent ideas and programs. Each group had 
its great leader who became a symbol for the 
entire group. 

1. The reformers. The reform group was 
led by Kang Yu Wei, an energetic young 
scholar. This group believed that the Man. 
chu monarchy could be saved if further re- 
forms could only be put into effect quickly 
enough. 


2. The conservatives, The conservatives 
were led by the Dowager Empress Tzu Hsi 
herself. The empress had long been the real 
power in China. She was an able person, but 
she was blind to the needs of the country 
and too personally ambitious to listen to any- 
one who opposed her ideas. The Conserva- 
tives believed they could save the monarchy 
by defeating the other two groups, and by 
driving out the foreigners, 


З. The revolutionists, The revolutionary 


group was led by Dr. Sun Yat-sen, who later 
founded the Chinese Republic. The Revolu- 


tionists believed that only the most drastic 
action could save the country. If China was 
to survive, she must throw off conservatism, 
destroy the tottering Manchu dynasty and 
adopt new ways, 

From 1895 to 1900, these three groups con- 
tended for control of public affairs in China. 
Kang Yu Wei, the leader of the Reformers, 
enlisted the young emperor as a champion of 
his program. During the summer of 1898, 
the emperor issued many edicts decreeing 
changes, The civil and military examinations 
were to be modified. Modern schools, bureaus 
of translation, and bureaus of technical re- 
search were to be established. Cues were to 
be cut off, since they were a: symbol of 
Chinese subjection to Manchu rule. 

The Conservative Opposition at the court 
now began to muster its forces, The dowager 
empress seized the emperor and imprisoned 
him. She had six of the scholar-reformers 
executed. K’ang Yu Wei fled the country just 
in time. The whole period of the emperor's 
reforms had lasted just 100 days. When Tzu 
Hsi shut the-emperor up on a tiny island in 
the Forbidden City, she thought she had 
settled matters by her quick action, but in 
reality she had dealt the Manchu dynasty 
one of its final blows, 


The Boxer Rebellion: 1900 


China's military defeats and the rights she 
was forced to grant to foreign powers were 
extremely distasteful to her people. Given 
time, the Chinese might well have found a 
Satisfactory way of warding off foreign ag- 
Sression. But they did not have time. If 
the responsible leaders of China did not soon 
take effective action, the irresponsible ele- 
ments were certain to do so. 

In this situation something was bound to 
happen, and in 1900 the famous Boxer Re- 
bellion occurred, The Boxers, or Fists of 
Righteous Harmony, were a secret society 
which practiced boxing and other gymnastic 
exercises. Their membership was made up 
of some of China’s least educated and most 
Superstitious people. Inspired by extreme 
patriotism, they expressed an intense dislike 
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for foreigners. In 1900, Boxer groups and 
various other bands rose in revolt, not actu- 
ally against the Manchu government, but in 
an attempt to drive the hated foreigners 
out of China and rid the country of their 
influence. 

By June, many Chinese Christians had 
been massacred. When the foreign legations 
at Peking and foreign troops at Tientsin were 
isolated by the rebels, international allied 
troops, representing six nations, attempted to 
liberate them. This the Imperial Court took 
as an act of war, and the empress declared 
war against the foreigners. 

During the whole struggle, about 200 mis- 
sionaries lost their lives and several thousand 
Chinese Christians were killed. The rebellion 
centered in Manchuria and in Hopei and Shansi 


provinces. The governors of the provinces in- 


southern China disregarded the empresss 
declaration of war. They agreed to keep 
order in their territories if foreign troops were 
not landed on their soil and if the imperial 
family was not molested. The extent of the 
conflict was thus limited. In the autumn of 
1900, allied forces, including a considerable 
number of Russians, occupied Peking, and 
the empress fled to Shensi province. The 
Boxer Rebellion was soon at an end. Foreign 
troops then went throughout Hopei, wreak- 
ing vengeance for the uprising. 


Some results of the Boxer Rebellion 


l. Indemnities. As usual, the foreign 
powers presented China with a long list of 
demands. These included an indemnity of 
about $383,900,000, the largest share of which 
went to Russia, The American share was 
more than $24,000,000. The United States 
later felt this was too much and returned over 
$10,000,000 to China to be used in educating 
Chinese students, largely in the United States. 


9 Р 
2. Foreign entanglements. The Boxer Re- 


bellion strengthened Russia's position in the 
Far East—to the displeasure of other nations 
~and thus paved the way for war between 
Japan and Russia (p. 616). Russian troops 
had occupied a large part of Manchuria, 
Where the rebels had been active, and after 


Bettmann Archive 


This sketch was made from a cabled descrip- 
tion of American Marines fighting at Peking 
in 1900. The Marines forced open the gates 
of the city for the entrance of British and 
American troops. 


the rebellion was put down, Russia refused to 
withdraw them. In fact, Russian forces were 
strengthened in spite of a signed agreement’ 
by Russia that they would be withdrawn. 


8. Domestic reforms. The Boxer Rebel- 
lion at last convinced the dowager empress 
that real reforms would have to be made if 
the Manchu government was to be saved. 
Accordingly, she announced a new program 
of modernization for all of China. The an- 
cient civil service examinations were abol- 
ished, a modern school system was planned, 
the army was reorganized, and the civil and 
criminal laws were revised. Finally a consti- 
tutional commission was formed to work out 
the best form of government for China. 


The last efforts of the Manchus 


In 1904, while the reforms announced by 
the dowager empress were still largely con- 
fined to paper, war broke out between Japan 
and Russia. Fought mainly on Chinese soil, 
the war resulted in the death of many Chi- 
nese and in much property damage. 

The Chinese people therefore took up 
reforms with even greater enthusiasm. The 
Manchu government took out a foreign loan 
to construct an important railway under its 
own control. Provision was made to reduce 
opium cultivation and consumption. Great 
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Britain, in 1908, began to cooperate with this 
reform by reducing the amounts of the drug 
brought to China by British traders. 

In 1910, in line with modern ideas, slavery 
was legally abolished in China. This reform 
created little stir, since slavery had not been 
a prominent feature in Chinese life—and 
since, whether it was legal or not, only im- 
proved conditions could prevent the poor 
from sometimes having to sell children in 
time of dire need. 

These last efforts at reform were in earnest, 
but it was now too late for even emergency 
measures to save the Manchu dynasty. The 
work of the many who were dreaming of a 
new and democratic China had progressed 
too far. The aged dowager empress and the 
young emperor had both died in 1908. The 
successor to the Manchu throne managed to 
keep it for only three more years. In 1911-12, 
a republican revolution swept away the im- 

' perial Manchu government. 


Background for revolt 


When the Chinese saw Japan defeat Rus- 
sia, the effect on them was almost electrical. 
An Eastern dwarf had actually met a Western 
giant and made him come to terms. Although 
the Chinese did not admire Japan, they had 
had to pay so long and grievously to the 
Western powers that they found some stimu- 
lation and satisfaction in the Japanese victory 
over Russia. This feeling was heightened by 
Chinese resentment over the Exclusion Act 
of 1905, which closed the United States to 
Chinese immigration. 

Besides the defeat of Russia, there was an- 
other scene which had great influence on Chi- 
nese thinking. In the Philippines, a demo- 
cratic experiment was going on under the 
direction of a Western power. The Е ilipinos 
were being prepared for self-government, 
along democratic lines, under the tutelage of 
the United States. This experiment helped 
to hasten the fall of the Manchu dynasty and 
to bring the republican form of government 
into the Far East. China had been a mon- 
archy for four thousand years. Now she dared 
to say to herself and the world that the kind 


of government which came closest to her 
teachings and practice at their best was, to 
borrow Lincoln's words, a government of, by, 
and for the people. 

The fall of the Manchu dynasty may be 
likened to the collapse of an old worn-out 
structure, and the establishment of the Chi- 
nese Republic to the making of a blueprint 
for a building to take its place. The revolu- 
tionary leaders of China had their blueprint 
ready, but they first had to clear away the 
old building, and they were not allowed a 
free hand in doing so. From the beginning, 
the makers of a new China have been en- 
gaged in a conflict between republicans 
and war-lords on the one hand, and im- 
perialistic foreign powers on the other. These 
conflicts continued through the nineteenth 
century and into the twentieth. They are 
still unresolved. 


Dr. Sun Yat-sen and the revolution 


In 1910, Korea was formally annexed by 
Japan. This event also helped convince the 
Chinese people that the Manchus should be 
overthrown. Many of the secret, revolution- 
ary societies scattered throughout China and 
abroad, had been organized by Dr. Sun Yat- 
sen (1867-1925), a leading figure in revolu- 
tionary activities. f 

Dr. Sun had graduated from the British 
medical school at Hong Kong. He did not 
long practice medicine, however, but devoted 
his energies to the revolutionary cause in 
China. In 1893, Dr. Sun organized a revolu- 
tionary society in Honolulu, where he was 
visiting. In the following year, in Canton, 
he began to organize a revolutionary army, 
while the Manchus were occupied by the 
Sino-Japanese War. All in all, Dr. Sun made 
10 unsuccessful attempts to overthrow the 
Manchus, and once had to flee from the 
country with a price on his head. 

Between 1895 and 1905, Dr. Sun made two 
world tours, preaching the gospel of revolu- 
tion to the Chinese overseas, and raising 
funds for this cause. Everywhere he went, 
Chinese students flocked to hear him. While 
in Tokyo in 1905, Dr. Sun met Huang Hsing. 
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another pioneer revolutionary leader. These 
two united all the Chinese revolutionary so- 
cieties at home and abroad into one—the 
Revolutionary Alliance. This organization 
provided all revolutionary forces with one 
definite program. In less than six years, the 
revolution was an accomplished fact, and on 
January 1, 1912, Dr. Sun Yat-sen was inaugu- 
rated in Nanking as the first Provisional Presi- 
dent of the Chinese Republic. The old dragon 
flag of the Manchus was discarded in favor 
of the “Red-Yellow-Blue-White-and-Black.” 
This five-color flag, represented the Chinese, 
Manchus, Moslems, Mongols, and. Tibetans. 
All of these groups made up the people of 
Greater China and all were guaranteed equal 
rights in the new republic. 


Struggle for democracy 


But the revolutionary leaders had made a 
mistake which they soon had to pay for. To 
save further bloodshed they had followed the 
old practice of compromise. Sun Yat-sen re- 
signed, according to a prearranged plan, only 
one month after his inauguration. Then the 
revolutionary council at Nanking, in the hope 
of achieving greater national unity, chose 
Yuan Shih-K’ai to take Sun’s place as the next 
Provisional President. This was the same 
Yuan who had betrayed the liberals to the 
dowager empress. Under the Manchus he 
had risen to command one of the best armies 
in China. Yuan was still personally ambi- 
tious. He therefore had maneuvered himself 
into power in the revolutionary cause, with 
which he had no real sympathy, and he also 
persuaded the Manchus to abdicate. 

In reality, Yuan disliked the liberals. No 
sooner was he elected president than he 
found the Parliament of the young republic 
too restrictive. The majority of its 
were revolutionary liberals who watched to 
see that the President did not assume auto- 
cratic powers. But the Great Powers of the 


members . 


‘ 


‘a war lord by securing men and arms. 


Western world now adopted a policy of aid- 
ing the “strong man” to usurp control of the 
new Chinese republic in order to serve their 
own purposes. Yuan Shih-K’ai was able to 
secure an international loan and a loan from 
Austria without the approval of the Chinese 
Parliament. He was impeached for doing so, 
and thereupon dissolved Parliament, in No- 
vember, 1918. Civil war began again, and 
the revolution continued. 

In the meantime, China’s struggle for de- 
mocracy was complicated, as usual, by for- 
eign affairs. Besides international rivalry over 
Manchuria (p. 615), there was difficulty over 
Tibet and Outer Mongolia, which had been 
brought into the empire by the Manchus. 
‘At the outset of the revolution, both these 
regions attempted to break away. Great 
Britain took an interest in Tibet and in 1914 
brought about an agreement which left all 
of Tibet still technically a part of China, but 
allowed self-government to that portion which 
adjoins India. 

In Outer Mongolia, the Mongols, resentful 
of Chinese tax-collectors, traders, and bank- 
ers, appealed to the Russians for support. 
Russia, which had long had designs on both 
Inner and Outer Mongolia, encouraged Outer 
Mongolia to declare its independence at the 
outset of the Chinese Revolution. In 1913, 
China, in return for Russia's recognition of 
Chinese over-lordship in Outer Mongolia, 
granted self-government to that region and 
recognized Russian privileges there. 

In China itself, Yuan Shih-K'ais bid for 
power came to an end with his death in 1916. 
But the young republic did not thereby 
achieve peace and unity. Other adventurers 
immediately began to seek the same kind of 
power that Yuan had attained. Each became 
The 
larger his army, the more powerful he be- 
came. China was still torn and divided when 
World War I broke out. 
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WAYS OF LIVING 


Although a rapidly increasing population 
USE OF put a tremendous burden on Chinese farm 
NATURAL lands, the ancient farming methods con- 
RESOURCES е tinued with little change. Tea, silk, and por- 


celain were produced in great quantities 


The Chinese were not interested in the 
USE OF tools and machines which had revolution- 
TOOLS ized Western life, and preferred their tra- 
AND POWER ditional ways of doing things. Human labor 
was still their chief source of power. The 


Until the twentieth century most Chi- 
INCREASE nese continued to regard their culture as 
OF superior to all others, and had little interest 
KNOWLEDGE in new ideas. After 1900 increasing numbers 
of Chinese students began to study abroad, 


The Manchu dynasty grew steadily 
DEVELOPMENT weaker and more corrupt. Humiliated by 
OF concessions to foreigners, defeated in wats, 


GOVERNMENT Yop and beset by revolutions, it finally collapsed 


and Sun Yat-sen established the Chinese 


No great social revolution occurred in 
eee China as it did in the industrialized West 
Б S Business men continued in low esteem. 
B = Japanese society, while retaining many ui 
ditional customs, changed markedly after 


By 1900 the Chinese had almost com- 
WAYS OF pletely lost control of their own foreign 
DOING trade. Foreigners were granted special 
BUSINESS ` rights in China; the development of Chi- 
nese industry was hindered by low tariffs 


Buddhism, Confucianism, and Taoism 
continued to be the important Chinese reli- 
gions. Christian missionaries made few con- 
verts, but helped to spread Western knowl- 
edge in both China and Japan. The 0 


DEVELOPMENT 
OF RELIGION 
AND 
PHILOSOPHY 


E£.--.--434----- 


BUDDHISM 7 CONFUCIANIS 


The Manchu conquerors of China exhi- 
bited their taste for the ornate and showy 
in gorgeous official costumes and insignia. 
In Japan, the print became very popular 
and her artists were extremely adept at 


SELF- 
EXPRESSION 
THROUGH 
THE ARTS 
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for export to the West. After 1870 Japan's 
use of natural resources and farming tech- 
niques were revolutionized as this people 


imitated the West. 


e other hand, once their iso- 
d, quickly adopted Western 
jues, In 40 years time they 
ern industrial nation. 


Japanese, on th 
lation was ende 
industrial technic 
had created a mod 


e West increased. The 
Japanese, meanwhile, feverishly studied 

Western culture, and new knowledgespread . 
xapidly through the islands. 


and knowledge of th 


n 1912. Meanwhile the Japanese 
e was abolished in 1867 and 


power transferred to the emperor. The Con- 
stitution of 1889 made some pretense of 


democratic forms. 


Republic i 
Shogunat 


1870. Feudalism was abolished, the middle 
class rose rapidly in wealth and influence, 
and a new nobility, modeled after Western 
aristocracy, was established. Common men 
still had few rights, however. 


enforced by treaty and collected by foreign 
governments. Japan, unlike China, was 
ready for the rise of capitalism. Industry 
р нш, controlled by a few powerful 
amilies, grew rapidly. 


onal cult of Shintoism was re- 
urished alongside Buddhism. 
ernatural origin of the 
d royal family were 


Japanese nati 
vived and flo 
Myths about the sup 
Japanese islands an 
taught as facts. 


te а scene, or person with few 

car hese delightful sketches were pop- 

ү n the West and influenced the devel- 
pment of modem art. 


USING WHAT YOU HAVE LEARNED 


1. In what important respects did Manchu 
China and the Western powers differ? Give the 
major reasons for trouble over foreign trade in 
China. si 


2. Why did Westerners consider these Chinese 
practices peculiar and unreasonable: Co-hong, 
torture, trade privileges, variable harbor dues 
and customs duties, Chinese justice? 


3. In what way were silver and opium a cause 
of war in China? What were the major results 
of the war? Why did the Chinese resent grant- 
ing extraterritoriality? 


4. Account for the initial success and ultimate 
failure of the T'ai Ping Rebellion. 


5. What lands or powers was China forced to 
give to: (a) Britain, (b) Russia, (c) France, 
(d) Japan, (e) Germany? What was the "Open 
Door Policy"? 


6. In what ways did the Chinese attempt to re- 
form and modernize their country? What made 
each attempt so difficult? 


7. What solution for China's difficulties was 
offered by the: (a) reformers, (b) conservatives, 
(c) revolutionists? Who was the leader of each 
group? Show the part played by these groups in 
the 100-day Reforms, Boxer Rebellion, and 1912 
Revolution, 


8. How was the revolution complicated by: (a) 
differences between Dr. Sun Yat-sen and Yuan 
Shih-K'ai and (b) ambitions of foreign powers? 


9. The Chinese “still thought of China as... 
the center and leader of civilization." What indi- 
cates we think of the United States in the same 
manner? Explain why you think this justified 
or unjustified. 


10. "Basically, the foreigners felt that trade was 
a ‘natural’ right. The Chinese felt that it was a 
privilege to Re granted, withheld, or restricted, 
as the government decreed.” Which view do 
you favor? Which most closely corresponds with 
our own practices? Explain, 


ll. As a Chinese citizen of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, would you have actively supported one of 
the secret societies? Is treason ever justified? 
In your opinion, should the Chinese have given 
greater support to the T'ai Ping Rebellion? Ex- 
plain each answer. 


12. Should all foreign nations, in your opinion, 
have had equal trading rights in China as John 
Hay contended? Does the United States grant 
equal trading rights? Is this justified? Explain. 


13. Eventsin the nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries proved that China could not meet the 
challenge of the Western powers. In your opin- 
ion, what program of reform should China have 
followed? Give your reasons. 


14. On a map of China, draw cartoons of 
wolves, labeled Britain, Russia, Japan, and Ger- 
many, each devouring its respective piece of.the 


land. 


15. Make a population graph of China during 
the past two hundred years. (See text, pp. 646- 
647, and the World Almanac or an encyclopedia.) 


16. Make an oral report on one of the following 
topics: (a) The Opium War, (b) Extraterri- 
toriality, (c) The T’ai Piing Rebellion, (d) The 
Sino-Japanese War of 1894-1895, (c) Dr. Sun 
Yat-sen, (f) Yuan Shih-K’ai, (g) The Boxer Re- 
bellion, (h) Tzu Hsi. 


17. To show why China was unable to halt the 
encroachments of the west, make a chart com- 
paring Chinese and British: (a) government, 
(b) industrialization, (c) education, (d) military 
forces, (e) transportation and communication. 
You may choose another Western power in place 
of Britain, if you prefer. 


18. Make maps showing: (a) China as it 
actually existed in 1919, and (b) the territory 
which China felt was rightfully hers. 


19. Complete the chart below to show China's 
territorial losses in the nineteenth century: 


Name of | Location | Economic Taken | Date(s) Methods used to secure 
territory importance by- territory territory 
| | | lost 
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3. Japan and the People of the China Seas 
Dee 
KOREA BECOMES A STORM CENTER 


While great changes were taking place in 
China and India, the expanding force of 
European civilization was bringing changes 
to neighboring lands as well. In Korea, Japan, 
and in the islands and coastal lands of south- 
east Asia, important new developments were 
under way. 


Japan and. Russia fight over Korea 


Korea, long under pressure from both 
China and Japan, now became the storm 
center of a much larger world, After the 
Japanese dictator Hideyoshi's unsuccessful 
invasion of Korea, late in the sixteenth cen- 
tury (р. 406), the little land remained a vas- 
sal of China. It withdrew into itself and 
avoided contact with Japan as much as pos- 
sible. Japanese traders were allowed to live 
in only one Korean port, and a fleet of 
Japanese trading ships was received at this 
port only once a year. 

In 1876, the Japanese ended Korea’s isola- 
tion. They sent armed ships and forced Korea 
open to trade just as the Westerners had 
forced the opening of China and indeed, by 
then, of Japan itself. From then on, Japanese 
traders lived in treaty ports in Korea. They 
even had rights of extraterritoriality. 

Japan recognized Korea as an independent 
state in 1876, by treaty. Such action was ask- 
ing for trouble, since Korea had long been a 
vassal of China. The Chinese Foreign Office 
took no official notice of this treaty. However, 
they did advise the Koreans to sign treaties, 
as an independent nation, with the Western 
powers, in the hope that this would protect 
them from Japanese aggression. 

Such hopes were doomed to failure. The 
Japanese sent agents into Korea to build up 
a pro-Japanese “progressive” party there. 
Chinese residents in Korea supported a con- 
Servative anti-Western party. These two 
parties clashed frequently and violently. 
Chinese troops were called in to restore order 


in 1884, and it seemed then that war would 
break out between China and Japan. 

But ‘Russia also was interested in Korea. 
She had lent army officers to train a Korean 
army, and had been offered a lease to an 
ice-free port in northern Korea. However, 
both Chinese and Japanese governments pro- 
tested, and this lease was never executed. 
In the meantime, the British had occupied a 
port on an island off the southeast coast of 
Korea. This they did to offset Russia. When 
the Russians abandoned their claims to the 
north Korean port, the British left their island 
port. It was plain that Korean affairs no 
longer concerned the Far East alone. 

Because China and Japan feared that Rus- 
sia might take advantage of disturbed con- 
ditions and seize Korea, the two countries 
came to terms with each other for a few more 
years. But war finally broke out between 
them in 1894 (p. 652). The Japanese 
brought this war to a victorious close in 
1895. Besides her other losses, China was 
compelled to give up all claim to the over- 
lordship of Korea. 


Korea is taken over by Japan 


Supposedly, the Japanese had fought to 
make China recognize the independence of 
Korea. But they themselves did not long re- 
spect Korean independence. In the same 
year that peace was made, the Japanese min- 
ister used Japanese troops to take Seoul, the 
Korean capital. He then murdered the queen 
and imprisoned the king, whom he made to 
serve as his puppet. Early the next year, the 
Korean king managed to escape to the Rus- 
sian legation, where he remained under 
Russian protection for more than a year. For 
a time, Russian influence over the Korean 
court replaced the Japanese. Pro-Japanese 
members of the Korean government were 
dismissed, and Russia was granted mining 
and timber concessions in northern Korea. 
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Three Lions 
Korean women chat in a street in Seoul, an- 
cient capital of their land. The immaculate 
white costumes, once used for mourning only, 
have been adopted as a national garb, 


The Japanese, however, did not abandon 
their interests in Korea, and it became more 
and more dependent on Japan. Japanese 
capitalists obtained concessions to build rail- 
roads and to construct other public utilities, 
Japanese trade in Korea increased, Many 


Japanese came there to live, and the Japanese 
regained their positions in the Korean gov- 
ernment. Finally, in 1904, war broke out 
between Japan and Russia. 

Japan was easily victorious in this conflict, 
which lasted more than a year. In the peace 
treaty between Japan and Russia, both na- 
tions recognized Korea’s independence. But 
the Japanese now gained rapid control of the 
country, unchecked by Russian claims, The 
Korean king was forced “at the point of a 
sword” to sign a treaty which gave Japan 
the right to control Korea’s foreign affairs, 
A later treaty gave the Japanese virtual con- 
trol of the Korean government. By that time, 
the Japanese were so hated in Korea that 
even their helpful reforms were resisted. In 
1910, the Japanese abandoned all pretense of 
Korean independence. They annexed Korea 
and renamed it Chosen. 

Korea had long reflected the political for- 
tunes of her more powerful neighbors. In 
this period of Korean history, Japan stands 
out, not as the isolated feudal empire of 
Tokugawa days, but as a modern world 
power, capable of making a military alliance 
with Great Britain and of defeating Russia 
on land and sea. What had been happening 
to account for Japan’s new role? 


JAPAN EMBRACES THE WEST 


The Americans open Japan to Western trade 


On July 7, 1858, the crews of some Japa- 
nese fishing boats in Yokohama Bay saw a 
strange sight. Into the mouth of the bay 
steamed a squadron of warships flying a for- 
eign flag. The Japanese fishermen were 
speechless with amazement, for they had 
never seen a vessel propelled by steam. A 
fleet of Japanese boats pushed off from land as 
though to approach the foreign craft, but they 
were soon left behind. However, the Japa- 
nese had seen some menacing guns trained 
and ready for action. It was an anxious mo- 
ment for these people who had isolated them- 
selves from the world for so long. 


The mysterious Ships which so alarmed the 
Japanese were vessels of the United States 
Navy under the command of Commodore 
Matthew C, Perry. Perry had been ordered 
to visit Japan and persuade her rulers to 
open trade relations between the two coun- 
tries. He had been instructed to use tact, but 
Was prepared to use force, if necessary. After 
delivering a message from President F ill- 
more and distributing some gifts, Perry sailed 
off to China to let the Japanese think it over. 

When Perry returned, early the next year, 
the Treaty of Kanagawa was signed, This 
was the first formal treaty between Japan 
and any Western nation. By its terms, two 
harbors, said to be the poorest in the islands, 
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were opened to American ships, in order that 
their crews might obtain wood, provisions, 
water, and coal. A limited amount of trade, 
under Japanese regulation, was permitted to 
the Americans. The Japanese also promised 
to care for any shipwrecked American sailors 
found on or near their coasts. This promise 
represented a great change from Japan's pre- 
vious inhospitable conduct toward ship- 
wrecked foreigners. 

During the next five years, the Shogun 
signed further treaties with the United States, 
and also signed treaties of friendship and 
trade with Russia, Great Britain, France, and 
the Netherlands. By these treaties, the Japa- 
nese opened certain ports to Western trade, 
granted rights of extraterritoriality to foreign- 
ers, allowed foreign settlements, and agreed 
to a fixed import tariff of 5 per cent of the 
value of imported. goods. 

The Japanese coricessions were similar to 
those granted by the Chinese. However, for- 
eigners were not permitted to travel inland 
from the treaty ports of Japan, nor to estab- 
lish "spheres of influence" as they had done 
in China. Even so, the Japanese bitterly re- 
sented the concessions they had made—espe- 
cially extraterritoriality and the fixed tariff, 
which they regarded as badges of inferiority. 
Why did the Japanese, who had main- 
tained their isolation for so long, abandon it 
at this time and yield to the foreigners? The 
decision was not made without consideration. 
Foreign pressure on Japan had been increas- 
ing for some time. Both Russia and France 
had already tried, unsuccessfully, to open 
Japan to trade, American interest in Japan, 
as well as in the rest of the Orient, was 
heightened when the California and Oregon 
territories were occupied, for the United 
States then had a coastline on the Pacific. 
By the time of Perry’s visit, the power of 
Western arms and ships was clearly over- 
Whelming. The partial opening of China had 
convinced the Japanese that they would have 
to come to terms with the Westerners. It 
Seemed better to yield first to the Americans, 
Who at least were not trying to acquire lands 
in the Far East, 
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The Shogunate is overthrown 


Actually, the Tokugawa Shogunate, which 
still ruled Japan, was no longer in a strong 
position to resist. It had long been gradually 
weakening and had many enemies—espe- 
cially among the "outside" daimyos. The 
Shogun, worried over the first American de- 
mands, referred them to the emperor and 
the daimyos for their approval. This action 
proved to be a political mistake. It set off 16 
years of wrangling within Japan which finally 
ended in the overthrow of the Shogunate. 

To begin with, the Shogun's enemies took 
his action as a sign of weakness and united 
against him. Chief among the opponents of 
the Shogun were the daimyos of the south- 
western fiefs—Satsuma, Choshu, Hizen, and 
Tosa. Other enemies joined them, including 
some within the Tokugawa clan itself. 

In the meantime, natural calamities added 
to the trials of the Shogunate. A severe earth- 
quake occurred in 1855, and in the following 
year 100,000 lives were lost in a great fire in 


Eighteenth-century Japanese helmet. Brave 
indeed would be the warrior who could see 
this mask approaching and not flinch—or so 
the wearer probably hoped. 


Courtesy Metropolitan Museum of Art 


Courtesy Metropolitan Museum of Art 
Chivalry in a modern world. Armor like 
this was worn through the nineteenth cen- 
tury. This suit is of wrought iron decorated 
with gold and silver inlay, as well as tassels 
and bows. The elaborate design indicates the 


ceremonious attitude Japanese nobles held 
toward the art of war. 


Yedo. Like the Chinese, the Japanese blamed 
corruption in government for such disasters. 
Civil war broke out between various factions, 
Anti-foreign Japanese bickered and clashed 
with the foreigners and also with Japanese 
liberals, who favored westernizing Japan. 
Foreigners were sometimes killed, and so 
were pro-Western Japanese. When an Eng- 
lishman was killed by armed followers of the 
daimyo of Satsuma, the English, as punish- 
ment, bombarded one of the Satsuma sea- 
ports. Foreign ships, on more than one occa- 


sion, were fired on by forces of the daimyo 
of Choshu; and American, French and Dutch 
ships therefore bombarded forts along the 
Choshu coast. 

The Shogun was not strong enough to 
punish the daimyos of Satsuma and Choshu 
for their action against the foreigners. Nor 
could he protect these fiefs from foreign 
revenge. Such incidents helped gain the em- 
perors consent to the foreign treaties. But 
the Shogun's enemies, especially the daimyos, 
blamed him severely for opening Japan to 
foreign trade. They even accused him of 
betraying his country. F inally, in 1867, the 
head of the Tokugawa family was forced to 
resign as Shogun and to give up his lands 
and revenues. The Shogunate was abolished 
and the control of Japan was transferred to 
the court of the Emperor Mutsuhito, then a 
boy of 15. As a symbol of its new importance, 
the emperors court was moved to Yedo, 
Which had been the center of Shogunate 
power. Yedo was then renamed Tokyo, or 
Eastern Capital, the name it bears today. 


Japan, a land ripe for change 


At the time of the Restoration, as this new 
government was called, Japan was ripe for 
change. The young emperor, whose reign 
was known as the Meiji, or Enlightened Gov- 
ernment, reigned until 1912. During these 
44 years, the life of the Japanese underwent 
the most amazing transformation any people 
have ever known in so short a time. 

There were several reasons why Japan 
adopted the ways of the West with speed 
and enthusiasm. For one thing, Japan's feudal 
organization was strangely out of place in the 
modern scheme of things. For more than 
250 years, the Tokugawa Shogunate had 
maintained peace and preserved feudalism 
unchanged. But feudalism, based on the 
services of the warrior class, had become 
outmoded during this prolonged peace. The 
samurai and daimyos did not have enough 
to do. 

At the same time, peace had encouraged 
the rise of a moneyed class and the building 
of great cities in Japan. Though merchants 
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were still regarded with disfavor, they were 
becoming more powerful. Unlike China, 
Japan was prepared for the Industrial Revo- 
lution and for the rise of capitalism. 

Japan could also change more quickly than 
China since it was much smaller in territory 
and in population. And the modernization 
of Japan was engineered from above, by its 
ruling classes. The Japanese were accustomed 
to living under dictatorial rulers. They were 
used to doing what they were told—and 
quickly. The Chinese were used to thinking 
things through and deciding in their small 
village groups what should be done. In gen- 
eral, the Chinese upper classes opposed mod- 
emizing their country. 

Another reason for the speed with which 
the Japanese people changed their ways of 
living was their capacity for imitation. The 
Chinese had been the teachers of Asia. But 
the Japanese were accustomed to learning 
from others. As they had eagerly studied to 
acquire Chinese culture a thousand years 
before, so they now hastened to acquire 
Western culture. Again, the Japanese proved 
highly skillful at adopting other peoples 
ideas and changing them just enough to fit 
their own needs. And pride proved a strong 
motivation. Once the Japanese were brought 
into contact with the West, they were eager 
to prove themselves the equals of the great 
world powers. 


The birth of the new Japan 


Japan’s transformation into a modern coun- 
try was guided by a gifted group of ministers, 
who surrounded the Meiji emperor. The em- 
peror himself was well educated, capable, 
young enough to adapt himself to new ideas, 
and tactful enough to work with and through 
his ministers. As a result, he became an im- 
portant member of this group that shaped 
the country’s policy. 

Daimyos and other leaders from the west- 
em fiefs, who had been allowed no part in 
the Shogun’s government, now had great in- 
fluence at the emperor's court. The very 
leaders who had criticized the Shogun for 
doing business with the foreigners soon found 
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that they had to do so themselves when in 
power. Some fanatical samurai committed 
acts of violence against foreigners even after 
the restoration, but they were promptly pun- 
ished by the new government. 

With almost fevered enthusiasm, the Japa- 
nese now adopted the ways of the West. The 
government not only sent Japanese students 
abroad to study but engaged Western teach- 
ers to come to Japan and help modernize it. 
Frenchmen organized the Japanese national 
army, and Britishers built up the Japanese 
navy. From Britain the Japanese copied their 
railways, their telegraph system, their engi- 
neering methods, their mint, their banking sys- 
tem, and their lighthouses. From the United 
States they copied their postal system, their 
system of public education, and some of their 
agricultural methods. France furnished the 
models for Japanese dockyards, and Japan's 
laws were revised in line with French law. 
Such improvements strengthened the finan- 
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cial position of Japan and bolstered her 
credit abroad. 

Christian missionaries also played a part in 
modernizing Japan. Japanese restrictions 
against Christianity were removed in the 
1870s, and Roman Catholic missionaries 
were now free to enter Japan. Protestant 
missionaries came also, and in even greater 
numbers. Only a minute fraction of the Japa- 
nese people were converted to the Christian 
faith, but these few were influential. They 
helped introduce Western learning and 
brought in a broader outlook in contrast with 
the narrow nationalism of Shinto. 

Many of these efforts at modernization 
were aimed at obtaining a revision of Japan's 
trade treaties with the Western powers. The 
Japanese sought to have these treaties revised 
early in the 1870's, but they did not succeed 
until Japanese law codes had been changed to 
conform to Western ideas of justice. Finally, 
in 1894, the British agreed to abolish extra- 
territoriality within the next few years and 
to permit an increased tariff. The United 
States and other powers soon signed similar 
new treaties with Japan, but the Japanese 
did not obtain full rights to fix their own 
tariff until 1911. 


How Japanese government and 
social life were changed 


The new Japan hastened to adopt Western 
forms of government. In 1868, the emperor 
read to his officials a rather vague statement 
called the “Charter Oath,” which seemed to 
promise some kind of representative gov- 
ernment. 

A movement to abolish feudalism began 
in 1869, The four southwestern daimyos, who 
had led in the restoration, gave up their 
feudal lands and armies to the emperor and 
called on other daimyos to do the same. 
Most of them did so. In 1871, feudalism was 
abolished by decree of the emperor. Most 
of the daimyos were made governors of their 
former territories, and were allowed one- 
tenth of their former revenues to live on, 
The emperor's government now paid for the 
Cost of local government out of taxes, whereas 


it had formerly been paid for by the daimyos 
out of their feudal incomes. The samurai, 
who were now masterless and without in- 
comes, were given pensions for a few years, 
but this proved a great burden to the govern- 
ment. In 1876, their pensions were stopped, 
and a final lump sum payment was given 
instead. In that same year, the samurai were 
compelled to lay aside their swords, which 
had long been the proud symbols of their 
rank. A modern Japanese army was con- 
scripted from all classes of men. 

As a result of the sweeping changes in 
Japanese government, the distinction be- 
tween the old court nobility and the military 
nobility was wiped out, at least in theory. 
New men who arose to prominence during 
the Meiji regime were made members of the 
nobility. Japanese nobles were given Euro- 
pean titles, such as prince, count, or baron. 

In general the samurai and the daimyos 
lost in position and wealth when feudalism 
was abolished. But the peasant farmers made 
some gains. They were no longer bound to 
the soil. Their taxes could be paid in money 
instead of rice, and certain burdensome 
feudal payments were no longer required. 

Some of the samurai, deprived of their old 
rights and privileges, resisted the new regime. 
Many of them, as members of a rising Japa- 
nese "war party," were angry because Japan 
did not take Korea by force in 1876 (p. 663). 
As a result, revolt broke out in Satsuma in 
1877. The revolt was put down, however, 
and during the '80s the Japanese government 
hastened the modernization of the country. 
In 1889, a new constitution was adopted, 
modeled on that of Bismarck's Germany. This 
constitution provided for a diet, or parlia- 
ment, of two houses. The House of Peers 
was made up of the emperor's family, and 
certain men appointed by them, a number of 
the nobility, and some representatives chosen 
by the biggest taxpayers in the country. The 
House of Representatives was made up of 
elected representatives of the voters. At first, 
only those Japanese men who held a fairly 
large amount of property could vote. AS 
time passed, however, more and more men 
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were given this privilege. As in other coun- 
tries, women were not allowed to vote. 

Japan's Parliament initiated the making of 
new laws and passed on the annual budget 
for the government. But it did not control 
the expenses of the emperor's household, and 
the cabinet ministers were responsible to the 
emperor, not to Parliament. The Japanese 
Parliament was therefore far less powerful 
than the British, and far less representative 
of the popular will. 


How Japan's transformation was financed 


Japanese industry and government coop- 

erated closely in modernizing the country. 
The government borrowed foreign capital, 
developed model industries, and then sold 
them to private companies at à low price. 
During this period of change, a few indus- 
trial and banking families thus acquired great 
wealth and power. This group, known as the 
Zaibatsu, continued to cooperate closely with 
the state, Much the same financial group 
stil controlled Japanese business and bank- 
ing at the time of World War П. 
The Zaibatsu families owned not only large 
industries and businesses, but great combines, 
or combinations, of them. The most powerful 
of these families was the Mitsui. They were 
descended from the ancient Fujiwara family, 
but had given up their rights as nobles dur- 
ing the Tokugawa Shogunate, so that they 
could engage in trade. In true Japanese tradi- 
tion, their business affairs, in later years, 
were often managed by those not of their 
own family. 

With the aid of the Zaibatsu, the Japanese 
government set out to make the country in- 
dependent of foreign loans. By building 
arsenals, foundries, and shipyards, Japan 
prepared to take its place as a world power. 
By manufacturing products to compete with 
those of the Europeans at home and abroad, 
the Japanese tried to bring about a favorable 
balance of trade. 


Why much of old Japan lived on 


Although the life of the Japanese people 
was greatly changed in outward ways, much 
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of old Japan lived on. The Japanese adopted 
the inventions of the West and the form of 
many Western institutions. But they kept the 
old ways of thinking and feeling, the old 
attitudes and customs. 

After the restoration, the emperor was re- 
vered as of old. Indeed, his prestige rose to 
new heights. The old national cult of Shinto- 
ism was revived and strengthened, flourish- 
ing side by side with Buddhism, and often 
claiming the same followers. The old myths 
about the supernatural origin of the imperial 
family and the Japanese islands were taught 
in the schools as historical facts. Shinto 
shrines were built to glorify the imperial 
family and Japanese national heroes. The 
old Japanese codes of honor and duty fitted 
in well with the teachings of Shinto, and 
spurred the Japanese on to modernize and 
strengthen their country. Loyalty, patriotism, 
and mystical religious beliefs were inter- 
twined in the minds of the people. Later, in 
the twentieth century, they furnished the 
driving power for Japan's war efforts. 

Reverence for the emperor did not mean 
that he had absolute power or that he gov- 
erned directly. Even before the first Sho- 
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gunate was established, the emperor had 
often been the mouthpiece of his ministers. 
Now, after the Restoration, the emperor's 
ministers and advisers again had great in- 
fluence. Although one group of officials— 
those associated with the Shogunate—lost 
power, a new group gained it. Especially in- 
fluential were the leading families of Choshu, 
Satsuma, Hizen, and Tosa. For years, Sat- 
suma men controlled the Japanese navy, and 
Choshu men controlled the army. 

-In spite of new laws, the military nobles 
continued to consider themselves a class 
apart. And they still tried to dominate the 
government. They were in a fair position to 
do so, because the Minister of War in Japan 
was always a high-ranking army officer, and 
the Minister of the Navy was always a high- 
ranking navy officer. Both of these ministers 
had to be approved by the inner ruling 
cliques of the armed forces before they could 
be appointed. Since a cabinet could not be 
formed without them, the armed forces could 
thus control the formation of the emperor's 
cabinet. Only the Minister of War and the 
‘Minister of the Navy were allowed to ap- 
proach the emperor directly. The military 
groups and the new Parliament often pulled 
in opposite directions. After the death of the 
Meiji emperor in 1912, the military group 
gained in power. 

True to Japanese tradition, other leaders, 
who did not hold office, also influenced the 
government. A group called the Elder States- 
men, which was not provided for by the Con- 
stitution, gained great influence in the Meiji 
Regime. Many of this group were leaders 
who had helped bring about the Restoration. 
Other influential n т were added to the 
group as time went on. Not until the 1980's, 
did the last of the Elder Statesmen die. 

The upper classes had ruled Japan for so 
long that they could not get used to opposi- 
tion from the House of Representatives. The 
form of Parliamentary government was ac- 
cepted in Japan. But when the government 
found it did not have a majority in the House 
of Representatives—as sometimes occurred— 
it was not above using bribes, threats, and 


violence to secure a majority in the next elec- 
tion. Clan loyalties and rivalries of feudal 
days were also carried over into the political 
contests of the Meiji Regime. 


Japan grows too big for her islands, 
and wages war against China 


Like the Western powers, Japan was de- 
termined to seize some of the rich lands of 
the East. Machines in Japan, like machines 
in Great Britain or Germany, require raw 
materials—raw materials which Japan did not 
possess in any quantity. The Japanese, faced 
with this sudden demand from expanding 
new industries, took advantage of any chance 
to acquire new lands. Moreover, some influ- 
ential Japanese thought they saw glory 
for their country in foreign conquests. 

In 1871, the Japanese government claimed 
the Ryukyu Islands, a scattered group ex- 
tending from near the southern part of Japan 
almost to Formosa, an island belonging to 
China. The Ryukyus, which became famous in 
the struggle for Okinawa in World War IL, had 
long been claimed by both China and Japan. 
After a four-year quarrel, in the course of 
which the Japanese sent 3000 soldiers into 
Formosa, Japan kept the Ryukyus, and China 
gave up her claim to them. 

The Japanese next showed an interest in 
Korea. In 1894, as we have seen, war broke 
out between China and Japan over the con- 
trol of this little land. Japan was readily vic- 
torious. She gained an indemnity amounting 
to $150,000,000, and the right to trade in four 
Chinese treaty ports. She also gained new 
territory—Formosa, the Pescadores Islands, 
and the Liaotung peninsula, including the 
fine naval base of Port Arthur. As for Korea; 
the immediate object of the war, China was 
forced to declare Korea's independence, leav- 
ing that country free to be annexed by the 
Japanese in 1910. 


Russia and Japan fight for land and privileges 


Victory in the Sino-Japanese War strength- 
ened the "war party" in Japan, and also 
placed the Japanese in an excellent position 
to compete with the nations of Europe 1 
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the Far East. Russia was more alarmed than 
the rest, because Japan had won from China 
the very thing that Russia herself most 
wanted—Port Arthur. 

The fact that Japan had taken Port Arthur 
before Russia had a chance to do so, made 
her, in Russia's eyes, a menace to China's 
independence. Russia therefore persuaded 
France and Germany to join her in demand- 
ing that Port Arthur and the rest of the Liao- 
tung peninsula be restored to the Chinese. 
Japan reluctantly did as the European na- 
tions "advised." 

The final outcome of Japan's successful war 
was thus a distinct "loss of face" for the 
Japanese—a humiliation they were not likely 
toforget. Furthermore, these same European 
nations were at that very time engaged in 
dividing China among themselves into vari- 
ous "spheres of influence." The Japanese may 
therefore have felt that the European powers 
were insincere in their efforts to protect 
China. They probably suspected that they 
were being cheated out of the fruits of their 
victory. 

This suspicion seemed to be confirmed 
when, in 1898, Russia obtained a lease on the 
coveted Port Arthur. This lease gave Russia a 
hold on Manchuria which made it difficult for 
Japan to get raw materials from there. The 
Russians were also strengthening their posi- 
tion in northern Korea, where they had timber 
concessions. Japan accordingly sought an 
ally in coping with the Russian threat, and 
readily found one in Great Britain, which 
was alarmed at Russian expansion. In 1902, 
Great Britain and Japan signed a military 
aliance. This was chiefly a naval alliance, 
and it obliged each ally to go to war only if 
the other were attacked. 

The long-brewing Russo-Japanese War 
broke out in February, 1904, when the Japa- 
nese suddenly attacked a Russian fleet in the 
Sea of Japan. This war, which lasted about a 
year and a half, was fought in neither Russia 
nor Japan, The fighting took place largely 
in Manchuria and near-by waters (p. 616). 

The Russo-Japanese War ended in August, 
1905, Japanese resources were strained. The 


weak tsarist government of Russia was em- 
barrassed by revolutionists who were making 
the most of its failures (p. 618). Both Japan 
and Russia were ready to discuss peace terms. 
President Theodore Roosevelt, of the United 
States, brought the warring powers together, 
and their representatives met at a peace con- 
ference in Portsmouth, New Hampshire. 

The United States had been interested in 
the outcome of the Russo-Japanese war. 
American, as well as British, loans had helped 
finance Japan’s part in it. The American gov- 
ernment was at first inclined to go along with 
the British in trying to curb Russian expan- 
sion in the Far East. But as the progress of 
the war revealed Japanese military prowess, 
the American president became uneasy at the 
rise of this new power. American efforts at 
the peace conference modified somewhat the 
strong demands of victorious Japan. 

By the Treaty of Portsmouth, in September, 
1905, Russia recognized Japan’s interest in 
Korea, and granted some fishing rights the 
Japanese desired. Russia also transferred to 
Japan the southern part of Sakhalin Island 
and Russian rights in the Liaotung peninsula, 
including Port Arthur. By this treaty both 
Russia and Japan gave up any territorial 
rights or special national concessions in Man- 
churia. But the South Manchurian Railway 
was now actually controlled by Japan. The 
Chinese therefore felt they had merely ex- 
changed one intruder for another. The Treaty 
of Portsmouth was generally favorable to the 
Japanese. However, since they did not get 
all of Sakhalin or any indemnity, the treaty 
was not altogether popular in Japan. 


New storm clouds gather in the Orient 


Like many wars, the Russo-Japanese con- 
flict sowed the seeds for later strife. Besides 
gaining the Russian holdings in Manchuria, 
Japan was allowed to keep a railway between 
Mukden and the Korean border which she 
had built for military use during the war. 
This railway connected with the South Man- 
churian Railway, which Japan had acquired 


from Russia. 
Japan soon claimed that China had also 
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"The Wave" by Hokusai, a Japanese painter 
very popular in the West. While Western 
technology was tremendously influencing Ja- 
pan, Japanese painting was causing a sensa- 
tion in Paris. 


made some secret agreements with her at the 
time of the Treaty of Portsmouth. For one 
thing, Japan claimed that China had agreed 
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From the first voyages of discovery, the 
people of Southeast Asia came more and 
more firmly under the control of the nations 
of Europe. Their way of living remained 
essentially that of the East. 


The British enter Burma and Malaya 


Early in the nineteenth century, when the 
British were completing their conquest of 
India, they began to take an interest in 
Burma. Claiming that the Burmese king was 
threatening Bengal and interfering with Brit- 
ish trade, they easily took over most of Burma 
in two small wars. Later, in 1885, when the 
Burmese king tried to form an alliance with 
the French, the British suddenly invaded his 
territory and took what was left. 

Burma is a land of valuable natural re- 
sources, and the British quickly poured in 
men and capital to develop them. As a re- 
sult, many of the Burmese people were 
brought into close contact with Western Civi- 
lization, and some were strongly influenced by 
it. In Rangoon and other cities, young men 


not to construct a railroad line in competi- 
tion with the Japanese-built line between 
Mukden and the Korean border. This claim 
became important in later years. In 1981 
and 1932, when the Japanese invaded Man- 
churia—thus contributing to the start of 
World War II—they gave as their excuse the 
claim that China had violated this supposed 
agreement. 

After the Russo-Japanese War, the United 
States tried to maintain the Open-Door policy 
in Manchuria by granting dollar loans, and 
by recommending that the railway lines in 
that region be made neutral facilities which 
no single nation could control to its own ad- 
vantage. This proposal was refused by Rus- 
sia, Japan, and Great Britain. Russia and 
Japan, recent enemies, even drew closer to- 
gether to maintain their national advantages 
in Manchuria. Gradually Japan was emerg- 
ing as the greatest opponent of America's 
Open-Door policy in the Orient. 


SOUTHEAST ASIA 


of the upper classes got an English education 


and were employed in the government serv- 
ice or by European business firms. These 
men became much like Englishmen in their 
dress, their manner of life, and in their ways 
of thinking. Most of Burma's 10,000,000. peo- 
ple, however, were little influenced by West- 
ern ways. They continued to live quietly on 
their small family plantations. 

Meanwhile, the British had been extending 
their influence in Malaya. The strait which 
lies between the southern tip of the Malay 
peninsula and the island of Sumatra forms 
one of the most important water highways in 
the world. It is the principal passageway 
between the Pacific and Indian oceans. Na- 
tive empire-builders had long since seen the 
advantage of controlling this strait, and so 
had the Portuguese and the Dutch. The 
British, as modern empire-byilders, saw it, 
too. Late in the eighteenth century, they 
obtained a strip of territory along the coast 
of the Malay Peninsula. Then, in 1819, they 
obtained the island of Singapore from à 
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Malay sultan. This island, which had been a 
trading post of the Buddhist empire in the 
twelfth century, had been little used in later 
times and was sparsely populated. The Brit- 
ish fortified Singapore and made it a naval 
base, so as to control the strait. Then they 
extended their influence northward up the 
peninsula until, by 1906, they controlled all 
of its territory up to the border of Thailand. 

British Malaya is one of the world’s richest 
colonial areas. Its most’ important products 
are tin and rubber. Most of the work in tin 
mines and on the rubber plantations of 
Malaya is done by. Chinese. The Malays 
work hard on their own little farms during 
the busy season, but they like to be masters 
of their own time and are unwilling to tie 
themselves down to the set hours demanded 
by the European labor system. In order to 
get labor, the British had to import large 
numbers of Chinese and Indians. The Malays 
remained the largest group in the land; but 
Malayan business, law, and medicine became 
dominated by the Chinese. During the last 
century, the Chinese have become the most 
highly educated and influential group in the 
country, next to the British rulers. 


The French in Indo-China 


The French had been interested in Indo- 
China since 1787, when they obtained the 
right to trade in one of its ports. But they 
did not-really begin to seek control of Indo- 
China until the middle of the nineteenth 
century. 

At that time, Roman Catholic missionaries 
in Indo-China were often persecuted. Many of 
these missionaries were French, and in 1858 
the French government sent in troops to pro- 
tect its citizens. This was an excellent time 
for the French to push their claims in south- 
east Asia, since the British were occupied 
with the Sepoy Revolt in India. For the next 
40 years, the French extended their control, 
bit by bit, over what is now called French 
Indo-China. By 1900, they controlled this 
territory, 50 per cent larger than France itself, 
and inhabited by 17,000,000 people: 

The French introduced some improvements 
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into Indo-China. They reclaimed rich delta 
soil by building dikes and drainage canals. 
They built some railroads and mined coal, tin, 
and other minerals for export to other lands. 
But they were more interested in taking raw 
products from the land than in establishing 
industries there, and French Indo-China con- 
tinued to be largely agricultural. As you can 
see from the map, it is shaped something 
like a dumbbell. Since the narrow, central part 
is quite mountainous, and the northern and 
southern ends are great rice-producing plains, 
Indo-China has been described as a pole, 
carrying two baskets of rice. Besides rice, 
Indo-China exports other natural products— 
fish, rubber, tea, coffee, and hardwoods. 
Under French rule, the population of Indo- 
China increased. Few schools were supplied 
in proportion to the population, and the 
French made no provisions for self-govern- 


Both Hindu and Buddhist statues abound at 
Angkor, in Cambodia, proving that the region 
was an early Indian colony. Four faces of 
Siva are seen carved on a terrace of the state 
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ment. Parts of Indo-China were governed as 
colonies and parts as protectorates. 

French rule imposed a kind of unity on the 
people, but did not succeed in making them 
one. Seventy per cent of the people of 
French Indo-China were Annamese, a people 
related to the Mongols. Since the Annamese 
had been under Chinese rule for several cen- 
turies, their civilization was essentially Chi- 
nese and their religion Buddhism. . These 
people made up the greater part of the col- 
onies called Cochin-China, Tonkin, and An- 
nam. It is they who now form the country 
of Viet Nam. 

The people of Laos and Cambodia, how- 
ever, are not Annamese. Their culture is 
largely Indian. There were also some other 
minority groups in French Indo-China. These 
were Indians and Chinese who had immi- 
grated to this land, as they had to the Malay 
peninsula. The Indians, usually, were money 
lenders. The Chinese were sometimes farm 
laborers, but were often farm-owners, mer- 
chants, or bankers. Since there were so many 
different peoples and cultures in French 
Indo-China, and since there was so little 
public education for any except the French, 
little feeling of nationalism arose among the 
people to challenge European rule. 


The Dutch take over in the East Indies 


When the Dutch took over the East Indies 
from the Portuguese, they obtained a monop- 
oly of the profitable trade with these islands. 
From about 1600 to 1750, the Dutch East 
India Company developed the resources of 
the islands and ruled the people who lived in 
them. The company grew fabulously rich in 
the process, while the natives grew poorer, 

After 1750, the power and influence of the 
Dutch East India Company gradually waned, 
and at the end of the century the islands 
became colonies of the Netherlands govern- 
ment. Several of these islands were shared 
with other nations. Great Britain had pos- 
sessions in Borneo; Portugal owned part of 
"Timor; and Australia eventually gained con- 
trol of the eastern part of New Guinea. But 
the richest part of these rich islands, includ- 


ing Java and Sumatra, made up the Nether- 
lands East Indies. In earlier years, control 
by the Dutch was sometimes indirect, but 
their direct control was greatly extended in 
the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 

Early in the nineteenth century, the Dutch 
began to raise sugar and coffee in the islands, 
In order to increase production, they intro- 
duced what was known as the culture sys- 
tem. Under this plan, one-fifth of all the land 
was set aside for Dutch government planta- 
tions, and the natives had to spend one-fifth 
of their time in tilling government soil. This 
system was a good one for the government. 
In the first 12 years of its operation, products 
worth $700,000,000 were grown for the gov- 
ernment by the natives. 

The culture system at first promised to be a 
good thing for the natives too. It provided 
the islands with a modern, prosperous agri- 
cultural system and trained the people in its 
use. But the population of the islands in- 
creased rapidly under Dutch rule. The popu- 
lation of Java, for example, has increased over 
a thousandfold in the past 150 years. Many 
Javanese emigrated to other parts of south- 
east Asia, where they furnished a supply of 
cheap labor, sometimes as cheap as 8€ a day. 

Cheap labor, through indebtedness for 
money advanced, often led to slavery. This 
was especially true when the employer did 
not wish to have the money returned, be- 
cause the interest was good and because the 
workers’ indebtedness gave the employer a 
strong hold on them. 

Furthermore, as the culture system con- 
tinued in operation, more and more time was 
demanded of the natives. Corrupt officials, 
both native and Dutch, required too much 
of them. The simple Malays often did not 
have enough land for their own use, Ог 
enough time to work it. Late in the nine- 
teenth century, the culture system was abol- 
ished, and from then on the Dutch admin- 
istration greatly improved. More and more 
activities were carried on by private enter- 
prise. The government acted more as а 
keeper of order and a protector of the natives 
rather than their exploiter. 
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Dutch profit from the islands has been 
rich indeed, for they are among the world's 
chief sources of quinine, pepper, rubber, 
sugar, coffee, and tea, and also produce much 
tobacco, tin, oil, bauxite, kapok, sisal, palm 
oil and copra. The Dutch maintained a 
monopoly of trade with these islands 
throughout the nineteenth century, and be- 
gan to allow other merchants to trade there 
only in the twentieth. 

Though slavery was officially abolished in 
the Indies in 1860, to this day the law has 
been regarded as more ofa political gesture 
than an expression of determined policy. 
Slavery in disguised forms continues to exist. 

In the present century, the Dutch have 
been widely considered the ablest and most 
liberal of the great colonial powers. They 
have applied science and modern methods of 
government to their subject peoples. They 
have sought to protect the rights of the na- 
tives and have not forced them to work for 
Dutch employers unless they wished to do so. 
They have begun to promote education. 

In spite of their improved administration, 
the Dutch have not always been popular with 
the Malays. But the natives have been divided 
into many groups, with differing dialects, cus- 
toms, and cultures. National feeling has not 
arisen among them as it has among the peo- 
ple of India, who are the heirs of a much 
more highly developed culture. The Dutch 
rulers have long favored the leading families 
among the Malays and have, to some extent, 
ruled with and through them. Objections 
to Dutch rule and demand for greater rights 
have come slowly in the East Indies. When 
such demand has come, in later years, it has 
been led by the sons of aristocratic native 
families, given a European education by 
the Dutch. 


Thailand remains independent but 
acquires some Western ways 


One little land in southeast Asia which 
kept its independence was Thailand. Geo- 
graphically, Thailand was caught between 
the British and the French colonies, and its 
rulers wisely played these powers off against 


Official Netherlands Photo 


Rice fields after а rain storm in the Nether- 
lands East Indies. Rice is the chief native 
crop and is grown for domestic use rather 
than for export. 


each other. The British had occupied Burma, 
and the French were expanding in Indo- 
China. Thailand lost about half of its terri- 
tory. Four southern states went to Britain, 
and much of its eastern territory went to 
French Indo-China (see map, p. 655). But 
the French and British allowed Thailand to 
continue to exist as a buffer state between 
their colonies. 

The development of Thailand's natural re- 
sources has been slow. It has remained an 
agricultural land, exporting chiefly rice, but 
also rubber and hardwoods. Like many of 
the lands of southeast Asia, its population is 
mixed. Besides the Thais, there are Laos and 
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Chinese and a few Malays. The Chinese, as 
elsewhere in southeast Asia, are the money- 
lenders, bankers, and merchants. 

Slavery in Thailand, as in other countries, 
was connected with numerous social institu- 
tions and local practices. The repeated pass- 
ing of laws has not yet done away with 
partial servitude. 

Like other lands in the Far East, Thailand, 
in the nineteenth century, granted rights of 
fixed tariffs and extraterritoriality to foreign- 
ers trading in its ports. But the Thais were 
not conquered by foreigners. They continued 
their ancient ways—a Buddhist land, gov- 
erned by an Oriental monarch, whose powers 
were limited by no constitution, only by the 
somewhat feudal nature of his kingdom. 

In the mid-nineteenth century, there came 
to the throne of Thailand a scholar-king, who 
was interested in adopting Western ways. 
He reorganized the army and navy, and he 
encouraged the people to learn Western 
languages, and to trade with Western mer- 
chants. His successor on the throne had 
much the same interests. He legally abolished 
slavery, traveled abroad, and sent some of his 
countrymen to do so. By modifying the 
procedure of the law courts, this king per- 
suaded the foreigners to abandon some of 
their rights of extraterritoriality. He cen- 
tralized the government, by appointing mem- 
bers of his family ‘as provincial officials. 
Thailand was preparing to take its place in 
the modern world without being conquered. 
Voluntarily, Thailand established close ties 
with Japan. 


The Philippines are shown a bright future 


Spanish rule had provided the Philippines 
with three centuries of peace under a stable 


government. But the Filipinos were allowed 
little freedom of thought or action, and had 
no voice in their government. 

When demands for self-government came, 
they came largely from the mestizos (p. 469), 
who had acquired a Spanish education. 
These men became the leaders of their coun- 
trymen, who were dissatisfied with Spanish 
rule, and two serious uprisings occurred dur- 
ing the latter half of the nineteenth century. 
The national hero of the Philippines was 
José Rizal. This great patriot was educated 
in Spain and Germany, as well as the Philip- 
pines. After his return to the islands, he 
became known for his writings on political 
reform. To call attention to the evils of 
Spanish government, he wrote two novels, 
The Social Cancer and The Reign of Greed. 
These books give a moving picture of the life 
of the Filipinos in the nineteenth century. 
In 1896, José Rizal was arrested and shot by 
the Spanish authorities. : 

When the United States took over the 
Philippines in 1898, as a result of the Spanish- 
American War, the Filipinos hoped for im- 
mediate independence. Disappointed in this 
expectation, they rose in revolt. After two 
years: of jungle warfare, peace was finally 
restored. 

It was the American policy to train the 
Filipinos to rule themselves by giving them 
practice in ruling. Within 6 years, therefore, 
29 provinces were being governed by natives, 
while only 8 were under American governors. 
Natives were also given important posts in 
the courts and. other government agencies. 
Finally, in 1907, the Philippine National As- 
sembly, consisting of 80 native delegates, was 
created. The people of the Philippines were 
looking forward to a bright future. 


USING WHAT YOU HAVE LEARNED 


l. What nations attempted to subjugate Korea 
in the nineteenth century? What were the mo- 
tives of each? Show how Japan gained control 
in Korea by the methods the Western powers 
used in China. 


2. Why was the United States interested in the 
opening of Japan? How was it done? What in- 


ternal conditions made Japan ready for change? 
How did the opening of Japan affect the position 
of: (a) the emperor, (b) the Shogun, (c) the 
samurai, (d) the daimyos, (e) the merchants, 
(£) the peasants? 


3. In what way was the new Japan influenced 
by: (a) Britain, (b) France, (c) Germany, (d) 
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the United States? How did Japan finance its 
transforma How did the Shintoist revival 
strengthen the government? 


4 When and how did Japan gain: (a) the 


Ryukyus, (b) Formosa, (c) the Pescadores, (d) 
southern Sakhalin, (e) Port Arthur? 


5. How can you account for Japan's success 
and China's failure in adjusting to modern ways? 


6. Give the importance to "The New Map of 
Southeastern Asia" of: 


Burma Tonkin New Guinea 
Rangoon Cochin-China Java 

Malaya Laos Sumatra 
Singapore Cambodia culture system 
Indo-China Borneo Thailand 
Annam Timor Philippines 


7. What important materials were supplied to 
the Western powers by: Burma, Malaya, 
Thailand, Dutch East Indies, Indo-China? What 

ial functions do Indians and Chinese perform 


8. Was Japan’s claim to Korea more valid than: 
(a) Britain’s claim to Hong Kong, (b) America’s 
claim to the Philippines? Why or why not? 


9. “Korea... now became the storm center of a 
much larger world.” How many instances can 
you name in which this has been true? Why is 
the statement so often true? 


10. Should America be proud of the methods 
used by Perry to persuade Japan to open trade 
relations? Why or why not? 


11. The fact that the Japanese readily adopted 
Western culture whereas the Chinese did not 
proves the former more intelligent than the 
latter. What is your opinion? 


12. On the whole, do you think the Burmese, 
Malayans, Indo-Chinese and East Indians have 
benefited from contact with the West? Explain 
your answer. 


18. Ona map, show, by using arrows and dates, 
the expansion of Japan's empire. 

14. Draw pictures or cartoons for these titles: 
(a) Perry Opens Japan, (b) American Loans 
Help Finance Japan in a War with Russia, (c) 


Japan Becomes the Chief Opponent of the Open 
Door Policy. 


15. Draw up a list of principles which the Great 
Powers seemed to follow in their international 
relations during the nineteenth and early twen- 
ticth centuries in eastem Asia, An example 
might be: Never consider the rights of any other 
nation. 


16. Draw diagrams of Japan’s government, 
showing how it operated: (a) theoretically, and 
(b) actually. 


17. Make an oral report on one of these topics: 
(a) The Sino-Japanese War, 1894-1895, (b) 
Russo-Japanese War of 1904-1905, (c) Spanish- 
‘American War and Philippine Conquest, (d) 
Expansion of Britain into Malaya, (e) Thailand 
in the Nineteenth Century, (f) The French in 
Indo-China, (g) Perry's Expedition, (h) Em- 
peror Mutsuhito, (i) The Zaibatsu, (j) Korea: 
Post-World War II Storm Center, (k) Shintoism. 


18. By a series of drawings, illustrate the para- 
graph on page 667 beginning: “With almost 
fevered enthusiasm, the Japanese . - E 


READINGS FOR UNIT 15 


Excellent supplementary readings on the Far 
East are to be found in Sir George Dunbar, A 
History of India from the Earliest Times to the ` 
Present Day; Kenneth S. Latourette, The 
Chinese, Their History and Culture; Mary A. . 
Nourse, The Four Hundred Million: A Short 
History of the Chinese; and G. Nye Steiger, A 
History of the Far East. 

Interesting primary source material is avail- 
able in Cheyney, Readings in English. History, 
pages 590-598 and James Harvey Robinson and 
C. A. Beard, Readings in Modern European His- 
tory, Vol. I, Chapter 6, and Vol. IL, Chapters 
27 and 30. 
will find helpful sections in 
Bernard Pares, A History of Russia; Parker 
Thomas Moon, Imperialism and World Politics; 
Carlton J. H. Hayes, A Political and. Cultural 
History of Modern Europe; and T. Walter Wall- 
bank and Alastair M. Taylor, Civilization—Past 


edia and Compion's Pictured Encyclopedia are 
good sources of information on specific topics. 
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WAYS OF LIVING 


As the Europeans gained control of most 
of Southeast Asia, their methods made pos- 
sible the far more efficient use of the 
region's natural wealth. Production of tin 
and rubber in Malaya; of rice, tea, coffee, 


USE OF 
NATURAL 
RESOURCES 


European tools and machines were in- 
troduced where necessary to aid in the de- 
velopment of natural resources. The vast 
majority of the natives, however, were 


USE OF 
TOOLS 
AND POWER 


INCREASE 
OF 
KNOWLEDGE 


At first extremely harsh, the colonial gov- 
ernments gradually became more liberal. 
The natives were given some rights, and 
measures were taken to promote their wel- 
fare. They had no voice in their govern- 


DEVELOPMENT 
OF 
GOVERNMENT 


In most of Southeast Asia the principal 
social classes were the Europeans, the edu- 
cated natives who had adopted Western 
culture, and the rest of the natives who 
lived much as they had for centuries. In 


ORGANIZATION 
OF 
SOCIETY 


WAYS OF 
DOING 
BUSINESS 


DEVELOPMENT Chinese and Hindu cultures continued to 
OF RELIGION color the religious beliefs of many natives. 
AND Most, however, were Moslems. Christianity 
PHILOSOPHY made some progress among the educated 


SELF- 
EXPRESSION 


THROUGH 
THE ARTS 


and rubber in Indo-China; and of sugar, 
coffee, tea, rubber and other products in 
the East Indies greatly increased. But the 
natives benefitted little. 


In the face of century-old customs and | 
traditions, knowledge spread slowly. Most 
of the native peoples continued in almost 
complete ignorance of the inodern world. 


The development of plantations and 


mines, the exporting of their products, E 
the importing of European manufacture 
goods, became Big Business. Other indus- 


natives, particularly in the Philippines. 
Primitive worship of the forces of nature 15 
still widespread throughout the area. 
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үсе given no opportunity to learn how to use 
them, and continued to use their crude 


implements and ancient methods. 


A few, however, attended the schools estab- 
lished bythe Europeans and adopted West- 
em ideas and ways of living. 


owever, and the educated classes 
became increasingly discontented, espe- 
cially in the Philippines. After 1900 the 
United States helped the Filipinos progress 
toward independence. 


ment, h 
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а and the East Indies, Hindus and 
| hinese formed another social class. Slav- 
ту continued to exist unofficially through- 
out much of this area. | 
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tries were not permitted. Modern banking 
methods were introduced for the use of 
the Europeans and the Chinese, who were 
important in business circles. 


matic sculpture, bright in color, and of 
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UNIT MAP 16 
THE WORLD ABOUT 1910 


By the early years of the twentieth century, the influence 
of Western Civilization was felt in a great part of the world. 
Many of the peoples of Africa, India, and Southeast Asia, 
were ruled directly or indirectly by Western nations although 


_ for the most part they continued to observe their ancient 


customs and traditions. Meanwhile, the West continued its Ф: E 
economic penetration of the Near East, while the people of ; 
Russia, after centuries of autocratic rule, were ready for re- е | 
volt. Change was coming to China, too. The feeble Manchu 
dynasty, humiliated by Westerners and Japanese alike, was 
about to be overthrown by revolution. Japan, having opened 
her doors to the world, had quickly adopted much of Western 
Civilization and had become a world power. 

Meanwhile, a great struggle was brewing within Western 
Civilization itself. Competing bitterly for raw materials, mar- [ 
kets, and political power, the nations of the West were about 


to begin the first of the two world wars which have marked 
the twentieth century, 
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1900—1919 


International Rivalries and World War | 


The Industrial Revolution drew nations 
closer together, but it also created social and 
economic forces which helped divide them 
into conflicting rival groups. Steam, steel, 
and electricity had come to the aid of man; 
but greed, rivalry, and hostility threatened 
to destroy him. 

Machines are indifferent to the needs and 
desires of men. It is man who must fashion 
the conditions under which machines do their 
work. Man yearned for the products the fac- 
tories produced, and in order to produce 
these products, raw materials must be con- 
stantly obtained. But in a world of competing 
nations, there was never quite enough iron or 
coal, for example, to go around. Furthermore, 
once the materials were transformed into 
goods, they had to be sold. And just as there 
was never enough raw material, so there were 
never enough markets. 

Meanwhile, the great profits of industrial 
enterprise built up reserves of capital; and 
the owners of this stored-up capital sought 
new fields for investment. Lands such as 
Africa, which had not yet been industrially 
developed, offered boundless "opportunities 


for the investment of capital and also for the х 


sale of manufactured goods. 

Desire for raw materials, for markets for 
finished products, and for places to invest 
capital revived the colonial movement and 
awakened new colonial rivalries. During the 
period of the discovery and settlement of the 
New World, the interests of the Portuguese 
and the Spanish, the English and the French, 
had once clashed on the American conti- 
nents. Now, in this later period of the colo- 
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nial movement, the interests of England, 
France, Russia, and Germany clashed in 
Africa, in the river ports of China, and in the 
strategically important lands of the Near East. 

All the industrial nations shared an ambi- 
tion for power and a passion for wealth. They 
likewise shared in the fear and suspicion pro- 
voked by their colonial activities. A grand 
system of alliances, the answer to fear, in 
effect turned Europe into hostile power 
groups poised for war. Competition devel- 
oped in armaments as well as in trade. The 
major nations diverted their wealth and en- 
ergies to military activities which were meant 
to protect themselves, but which also ap- 
peared to threaten their enemies. The basis 
for peace was insecure indeed if armies and 
navies alone offered hope of preserving it. 
The leaders of Europe talked of peace, but 
their actions made for war. 

And, in 1914, war came. As the first war 
fought with modern equipment and scien- 
tific devices, its cost in life, in treasure, and 
in human suffering was beyond comparison 
with previous experience, Inevitably, one 
side was victorious, but civilization sustained 
an irreparable loss. 

Yet out of slaughter and weariness came a 
hope. Man might still learn to organize the 
nations for peace and make the world safe 
for democracy. Woodrow Wilson was the 
prophet of this faith. Because he was the 
symbol of this vision, he became the leader 
of silent millions everywhere. But Wilson 
failed. And the world, though remade on the 
geographer's map, relapsed into another cycle 
of alliances, armaments, and crises. 


1. The Race For Colonies 
<< ` 
MACHINES AND CAPITAL DEMAND COLONIES 


The nineteenth century represents a break 
in the great colonial movement which began 
with the discovery of the New World. For 
more than half a century after 1815, the peo- 
ple of Europe were engaged in struggles for 
national independence and political freedom, 
and few new colonies were acquired by any 
nation. The socialists, as we have seen, were 
strongly opposed to colonial expansion and 
many other people agreed with them. 


The new colonial movement 


The last quarter of the nineteenth century 
witnessed a great revival of interest in col- 
onies. Between 1875 and 1900, much of the 
vast, rich, and almost wholly unexplored con- 
tinent of Africa was divided among Great 
Britain, France, Belgium, Germany, and Por- 
tugal. Russia extended her influence eastward 
into Manchuria and southward into central 
Asia, France occupied Indo-China, and Great 
Britain pushed north from India into Af- 
ghanistan, west into Persia, and east into 
Tibet. Naval ports and special concessions 
in China were acquired by the chief powers 
of Europe. The United States acquired the 
Hawaiian Islands, and at the end of the 
Spanish-American War acquired the Philip- 
pines, Puerto Rico, and Guam from Spain. 
Many men now wrote books and pamphlets 
to prove that colonies were, after all, an ad- 
vantage. 

What caused this revival of colonial ex- 
pansion? The real explanation lies in the 
changed economic conditions brought about 
by the Industrial Revolution: (1) the increas- 
ing demands for raw materials, (2) the de- 
sire of business men for new opportunities to 
make money, and (3) the existence in the 
great European banks of more money than 
could easily be invested in home industries. 


The need for raw materials 
The demands of Britain's colonies had 


helped bring about the beginnings of the 
Industrial Revolution in England (p. 583). 
As the Industrial Revolution progressed, the 
growing use of machines increased the need 
for raw materials. It was necessary to import 
them from other countries or to colonize and 
develop the lands where they were found. 

In 1875, for example, the automobile had 
not yet been invented. Consequently, rubber 
and oil were raw materials of no great im- 
portance. Today, however, mass production 
has made the automobile essential, and rub- 
ber and oil are of vital importance. Likewise 
the tremendous growth of the electrical in- 
dustry has made copper, once a metal of little 
value, essential to every nation. But not every 
European nation has its own deposits of cop- 
per. Very few have much oil, and none have 
rubber. Copper and oil could be obtained 
from the United States, and rubber from 
Brazil and other South American countries. 
No nation, however, wanted to depend on 
another for essential raw materials. And one 
way to avoid such dependence was to obtain 
them from colonies. 


New opportunities for business 
and investment 


Before 1870, England was the unchal- 
lenged industrial giant of the world, and 
British manufactured goods were sold every- 
where (рр. 537-538). But as other European 
countries became industrialized, Englishmen 
had to look for new markets. And all the in- 
dustrialized countries competed for these 
markets. 

To many European and American business 
men, Africa, Asia, and other “backward” 
lands looked tempting. In order to get out 
African raw materials, for example, the jun- 
gles and vast rolling plains would have to 
be opened up, roads and bridges built, rail- 
roads and telegraph lines constructed, and 
cities created. These, things would be paid 
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for either by the government or by private 


companies chartered to open up and develop 
the new lands. Great profits would come to 
the men who built them. Likewise, as the 
natives became more “civilized,” they would 
adopt many Western ways and buy Western 


products, Thus, the English textile manufac- 
turer who could no longer find a big enough 
market for his cotton cloth in Europe could 
develop one in Africa. The fact that Western 
manufactured goods often could be ies 
changed for gold and ivory and other things 
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worth many times their value greatly in- 
creased the enthusiasm of the business men. 

The natives of Africa or the other unde- 
veloped countries were not always friendly 
and cooperative, however. Some of them 
were annoyingly warlike. For this reason, 
men were not usually willing to invest money 
in these countries unless there. was a stable 
government to protect their interests—by 
force if necessary. The business men of the 
great industrial nations, therefore, often fa- 
vored colonial expansion, since it promised 
vast new business opportunities under gov- 
ernment protection. 

Before 1875, as we have seen, most of 
the world's surplus capital was in English 
banks, and British capital dominated the 
world market. But English bankers found 
it more diffücult to find profitable invest- 
ments abroad as other countries became 
industrialized. Foreign bankers, too, were 
accumulating capital and investing it in 
their own countries. After 1875, more capital 
accumulated in the banks of Europe and the 
United States than could be profitably in- 
vested. Bankers, therefore, began looking 
for new opportunities and, like the business 
men, they regarded colonial expansion as one 
answer to their problem. 


What people thought about the new 
colonial movement 


Since this great colonial movement did not 
at once involve any nation in war, it aroused 
little public controversy. Many people ap- 
proved of it, Business men and bankers, 
manufacturers of steel and other materials, 


RUBBER AND IVORY COUP 
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“Mme Charpentier and her children” by the 
French Impressionist, Pierre Auguste Renoir 
(1814-1919). This painting expresses the 
mood of security of the last quarter of nine- 
teenth-century European society. 


army officers and ambitious young men seek- 
ing their fortunes away from home-all these 
people favored it. And these were powerful 
groups. Among them were most of the great 
capitalists created by the Industrial Revolu- 
tion. Governments would listen to these men. 
The Socialist parties of Germany and 
France and the Labor party in England re- 
mained outspoken in their criticism of the 
new colonial policy and in their warnings of 
danger to come (p. 556). But the great 
majority of the citizens of the major powers 
thought little about it. Times were good. 
People were making money and were not 
inclined to criticize government policies. 


AND DIAMONDS, 


AND HIGH FINANCE 


How were these new colonies to be ac- 
quired by the industrial nations which so 
earnestly desired them? They were acquired 
in many ways, but the following examples are 
typical. 


Rubber and. ivory 
Leopold II, King of Belgium, was greatly 


interested in Africa, a continent then much 
in the public mind because of the missionary 
work of Dr. David Livingstone and the ex- 
plorations of Henry M. Stanley. "To open to 
civilization the only part of our globe where 


it has not penetrated,” said Leopold, “to ' 


pierce the darkness which envelopes whole 
populations, is a crusade, if І may say so—a 
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crusade worthy of this century of progress." 
These were fine words, but the events which 
followed them were somewhat different. 

After obtaining the backing of some 
wealthy Belgian business men, Leopold sent 
an expedition to Africa. The expedition sailed 
up the Congo River, built roads, established 
trading stations, and made treaties with na- 
tive chieftains. Leopold's claim to the upper 
Congo, a territory of some 900,000 square 
miles, was recognized in 1885 by an interna- 
tional conference of European powers. 

The Congo Free State, as this territory was 
named, was a rich prize. Great herds of 
ivory-bearing elephants roamed the jungles, 
and the land and climate were well suited to 
the production of rubber. To whom did these 
vast riches belong? Not to Belgium. Not even 
to the natives. All rubber and ivory produced 
on all the lands except the small possessions 
of the few scattered tribes belonged by Leo- 
pold's decree, to the Congo Free State. And 
all rubber and ivory produced by the natives 
could be sold only to the Congo Free State. 
The State, however, was Leopold himself. 

Thus, Leopold was in a position to make 
a great deal of money—if he could get out 
the rubber and ivory. This required labor, 
and native troops were recruited by force. 
Each village was required to deliver a speci- 
fied amount of rubber and ivory at stated 
intervals. Uprisings were ruthlessly sup- 
pressed. In a few short years, these simple 
people became little more than slaves. 

Nevertheless, rubber and ivory came out of 
the jungles. During the 10 years from 1890 
to 1900, Leopold’s profits from rubber alone 
were more than $15,000,000. Thus, the great 
crusade which was to bring civilization to 
Africa made a handsome fortune for the 
Belgian King. To the people of Africa, the 
coming of Leopold’s “civilization” brought 
only suffering, and thankless toil. 

By 1908, rumors of “Belgian atrocities” 
caused so much criticism throughout Europe 
that Leopold was forced to renounce his per- 

` sonal rule, and the Congo Free State became 
the Belgian Congo. Production of rubber and 
ivory was continued under more humane 


conditions, but for thousands of natives it 
was too late, 


Gold and diamonds 


British power in Africa expanded from 
Egypt and from the Cape of Good Hope. The 
Cape had been taken from the Dutch in 
1806, and by 1870 British possessions in 
South Africa included the Cape Colony and 
Natal, and extended north to the Orange 
River. North and east of these colonies were 
the Orange Free State and the Transvaal Re- 
public, independent nations inhabited by the 
Boers, a people of Dutch and French origin, 
This was the setting for an amazing story 
of high adventure. 

The story begins in 1867, when a diamond 
worth about $2500 was discovered near 
Kimberley. Similar stones were found in the 
same area, and one of them, the famous “Star 
of South Africa,” eventually sold for $125,000. 
Griqualand West, a sort of “no man’s land” 
between the Orange Free State and the Brit- 
ish Cape Colony, proved to contain the rich- 
est diamond deposits in the world. 

News of this exciting discovery spread 
rapidly, and within a few years this little- 
known and uninviting land became the home 
of many picturesque adventurers. Among 
them in 1871 was a young Englishman, Cecil 
Rhodes, who had come to South Africa for 
his health. Rhodes expected to return to 
England, but the lure of diamonds proved 
too strong, and he joined the others, grubbing 
in the earth for the shining stones. - 

Even in the diamond fields, sudden wealt 
came only to a few. Many of the miners be- 
came discouraged and sold their claims to 
Rhodes. Leaving a partner to work their 
combined holdings and to continue buying 
up new claims, Rhodes went back to Eng- 
land and entered Oxford University to learn 
all he could about diamonds, business, and 
finance. In a few years, he returned to South 
Africa and founded the De Beers Mining 
Company. By 1888 Rhodes was able to 
merge his holdings with those of his chief 
competitor. The new company soon had al- 
most a monopoly of the South African dia- 
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mond fields which produced 90 per cent of 
the world's supply. Even this was not enough 
for Cecil Rhodes. There was gold in the 
Transvaal and Rhodes went after that too. 
Consolidated Gold Fields of South Africa 
obtained a monopoly of the gold production 
in that area, and between 1890 and 1900 
Rhodess personal income was close to 
$5,000,000 a year. 

Cecil Rhodes's chief pleasure came from 
the excitement of business and from the 
power which money gave him. Furthermore, 
he convinced himself that his power could be 
used for the good of mankind. The best way 
to do this, he thought, was to aid in extend- 
ing British culture to people who had not 
known its advantages. Partly as a result of 
his efforts, the British government in 1885 
took possession of Bechuanaland. 

The British Empire in Africa was expand- 
ing. In 1889, Rhodes organized the British 
South Africa Company to explore and de- 
velop the immense upland country north of 
Bechuanaland. This huge area, now named 
Rhodesia, was rich in gold and other valuable 
metals and was inhabited by a warlike 
tribe, the Matabeles. For more than 30 years, 
the British South Africa Company governed 
this country, and exploited the great riches 
found in the soil. 

Cecil Rhodes was probably sincere in be- 
lieving that the African natives were better 
off under British rule than they had been be- 
fore. And in some ways they undoubtedly 
were, But Rhodes took care that he him- 
self lost no money in the undertaking. 
"Philanthropy," he once said, "is all very 
well in its way, but philanthropy plus 5 per 
cent is a good deal better.” 


«And high finance 


The investment of large sums of capital in 
undeveloped lands sometimes brought them 
under the control of the great European pow- 
ers. Ismail, the Khedive of Egypt had no 
idea that he was endangering his sovereignty 
when he borrowed large sums of money to 
industrialize his country (рр. 607-608). Yet, 
аз а result of his disastrous venture, Egypt 


Hundreds of feet below the surface of the 
South African earth, native miners drill holes 
for dynamite to blast the “blue ground” that 


yields diamonds. This is a De Beers mine. 


came largely under the control of the British. 

This development greatly increased the 
power and control of the British in a part of 
the world that was of great strategic impor- 
tance to them. What were the consequences 
for the Egyptians themselves? 

The Egyptians of the mid-nineteenth cen- 
tury, like those of the present time, were not 
a wealthy people. The state of their civiliza- 
tion was low by European standards. There 
were few schools, the death rate was very 
high, and the roads were so bad that travel 
was extremely difficult. Little was known of 
science and there was no industry of any 
significance. Law enforcement was so lax 
that life and property were frequently en- 
dangered by armed bandits. 

Were the Egyptians better off under Brit- 
ish rule than they were before? The laws 
were enforced in Egypt, good roads were 
built, schools were established, and the death 
rate was lowered through modern methods 
of sanitation and medical practice. The coun- 
try became more prosperous, and for many 
people life was pleasanter. And yet the 
Egyptians had no wish to be ruled by people 
whose religion and ways of doing things were 
completely foreign to them. 
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SOME CONSEQUENCES OF COLONIAL EXPANSION 


By 1900, the new colonial movement was 
about 25 years old. Colonial expansion had 
provided opportunities for the making of a 
great deal of money for influential people, 
and, on the whole, it was good for business, 
Most people, therefore, were rather inclined 
to favor their government's colonial ventures 
if they thought about them at all. 

Henry Baker, for example, was a typical, 
middle-class English shopkeeper. Henry was 
proud to be an Englishman. The pleasure he 
felt at the growing might of the British Em- 
pire was untouched by doubts as to his coun- 
try's right to the lands it was seizing. If he 
had been familiar with the works of John 
Ruskin, he would have agreed that it was 
right and proper for England to be "again a 
royal throne of kings; a sceptered isle, for all 
the world a source of light, a center of peace." 

Rudyard Kipling, however, was more 
Henry Baker's style. He could readily under- 
stand Kipling's plea to “take up the white 
man's burden"—the responsibility of bringing 
civilization and Christianity to "the fluttered 
folk and wild" of the great untamed lands 
of the earth. The deeds of Englishmen in 
faraway lands brought glory to England in 
Henry Baker's opinion, and they were good 
for business. Perhaps it was too much to 
expect that he and thousands of others like 
him should trouble their thoughts about the 
other issues involved in colonial expansion. 
War, however, was a different matter. And 
shortly before the beginning of the twentieth 
century, people were alarmed by the growing 
number of international conflicts and colonial 
wars that they read about. 


Colonial expansion breeds colonial wars 


In 1875, many parts of the earth’s surface 
were still largely undeveloped. For almost 
25 years the great industrial powers could 
freely expand without, so to speak, bumping 
into each other. The world was still a big 
place and there seemed to be plenty of 
“elbow room.” 

Toward the end of the century, however, 


the industrial powers began to come into 
conflict with one another in various parts of 
the world. In 1898, England and France, like 
other great powers, were busily dividing the 
riches of Africa. The British, after occupying 
Egypt, had extended their operations up the 
Nile River into the Sudan, while the French 
had been carving out a great empire on the 
Niger River and north of the Belgian Congo. 
Feeling between the two countries ran high 
when in 1898, French forces reached 
Fashoda in the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. War 
was narrowly averted by diplomacy. 

While the Fashoda Affair was settled with- 
out war, other colonial conflicts were more 
threatening to peace. In the same year, the 
United States was fighting Spain, and inci- 
dentally acquiring a colonial empire. And in 
1900, the aggressions of foreign powers in 
China had brought about the Boxer Rebel- 
lion, which had to be suppressed by the 
armed forces of Japan, the United States, and 
the large European nations (pp. 656-657). 

Meanwhile, a more costly struggle was tak- 
ing place in South Africa. There Britain 
found herself at war with the two Boer re- 
publics, the Orange Free State and The 
Transyaal. The coming of great hordes of 
foreigners to the diamond and gold fields of 
South Africa had angered the Boers, who felt 
it unjust that the riches of their land should 
be carried away by outsiders. Furthermore, 
these foreigners were so numerous that they 
would easily gain control of the Boer govern- 
ments if they were given political rights 
equal to those of the Boers. Some rather 
harsh restrictions were therefore placed on 
the foreigners’ political rights. The Boers 
passed laws prohibiting the foreigners from 
voting until they became 40 years of age, 
and denied them citizenship until they had 
lived in the country for 14 years. Р 

In 1895, partly as a result of these restric- 
tions, the foreigners in the Transvaal Repub- 
lic entered into a conspiracy with Cecil 
Rhodes, then premier of British Cape Colony, 
to overthrow the government. The conspiracy 
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failed, but the attempt so enraged the Boers 
that armed conflict with the British could 
not long be avoided. War began in 1899, 
and although Britain was infinitely stronger, 
it took three years to break the resistance of 
the Boers, and their stubborn courage won the 
admiration of the world. The British offered 
the Boers favorable terms, including $15,- 
000,000 in payment for the farms destroyed 
by British troops. In 1909, the provinces of 
Cape Colony, Natal, Orange Free State, and 
the Transvaal united to form the self-govern- 
ing Union of South Africa. 

Meanwhile, the Far East also was the 
scene of imperial conflict (pp. 646-654). The 
European nations had been dividing China 
into spheres of influence. And a new indus- 
trial power, Japan, had been seeking to carve 
out an Asiatic empire. 


What people thought about the colonial wars 


As a result of the colonial wars, people at 
home began to think about what was going 
on in the world. With four colonial wars 
and a conflict between England and France 
almost resulting in a fifth—all within six years 
—Henry Baker could no longer view the ex- 
pansion of the British Empire with quite so 
easy a mind. Nor could the millions of others 
like him in France, Germany, and other 
colonial powers fail to think somewhat more 
carefully about the meaning of world events. 
Wars in China and Africa were bad enough. 
But what if these conflicts touched off a gen- 
eral European war? 

Such a prospect was a fearful one, and peo- 
ple everywhere hoped to avoid it. They be- 
gan to ask two questions. One was: “Ts this 
Scramble for colonies, this armed aggression 
against so-called backward peoples, either 
right or decent?" The other was: "Is it safe?" 
In answer to the first question many people 
began to say, “No, it is neither right nor de- 
cent" The answer to the second question 
quite obviously was, “It is not safe." 

In most countries during the early years 
of the twentieth century, there began to de- 
velop a strong anticolonial and pacifist senti- 
ment, In Great Britain and France, liberal 
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This cartoon, which appeared May 18, 1899, 
depicts the Goddess of Peace at The Hague. 
She rests uneasily between heavy arma- 
ments. 


and radical parties representing this senti- 
ment came into power. In Russia, popular 
opposition to the war with Japan resulted in 
the revolutionary uprisings of 1905, which 
forced the tsar to grant the people a consti- 
tution. Russian schemes for expansion in the 
Far East were temporarily checked. 

Meanwhile many prominent men wrote 
books denouncing the exploitation of back- 
ward countries. Peace societies multiplied, 
and their membership increased. Besides be- 
ing wrong, these books and societies said, 
modern war is unprofitable. The cost of a 
general European war would be so great that 
every country would be ruined, victor as 
well as vanquished. Something must be done 
to prevent it. 

So something was done. In 1899, at the re- 
quest of the Tsar of Russia, an international 
conference to discuss ways of preserving 
peace met at The Hague, a city in Holland. 
This conference, meeting again in 1907, de- 
clared that reduction of armaments was 
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"extremely desirable." It also agreed upon 
the formation of an international court of 
arbitration, called The Hague Tribunal. The 
function of this court was to find a just solu- 
tion to any international dispute which might 
be brought before it. To lovers of peace this 
seemed a decisive event. 

The statesmen and diplomats of Europe, 
however, did not share this faith in The 


Hague Tribunal. To them, firm alliances with 
other powerful states seemed a better way to 
prevent war as well as being some guarantee 
of victory if one broke out. As a result, gov- 
ernments hastened to strengthen old alli- 
ances and form new ones. Far from keeping 
the peace, however, such alliances, as we 
shall see, intensified the national rivalries 
leading to World War I. 


USING WHAT YOU HAVE LEARNED 


1. When was the “new colonial movement" be- 
gun and why? What stand, in general, did the 
socialists take on colonialism? 


2. What was the relationship to colonialism of: 
Leopold II, Kipling, Rhodes, Ismail, Stanley? 


3. Identify, locate, and show the relationship 
to colonialism of: 


Griqualand the Congo Sudan 
Bechuanaland Fashoda Transvaal 
Niger Morocco 


4, What were the reasons for: (a) the Boer 
War, (b) the Russo-Japanese War of 1904-1905, 
(c) British control of Egypt, (d) the Fashoda 
affair? Explain why colonial expansion often 
leads to war. 


5. What was the purpose of the Hague con- 
ference of 1899? What was the function of 
` The Hague Tribunal? What evidence shows 
that the governments of Europe had little faith 
in it? 
6. One of the things we learn from the study 
of history is that very few nations have ever 
been content for very long with what they had. 
Do you think this applies to the United States? 
To Russia? Do you think these nations should 
be content with what they have? Give your 
reasons for each answer. 


7. If you had been head of the respective gov- 
ernments involved, but had your present ideas of 
right and wrong, would you have supported 
taking over: (a) the Congo, (b) Egypt, and (c) 
the Philippines after the Spanish-American War? 
Give your reasons. 


8. Cecil Rhodes reportedly said, *. . . I saw that 
expansion was everything, and that the world’s 
surface being limited, the great object of pres- 
ent humanity should be to take as much of the 
world as it possibly could." A historian says 
of the will Rhodes made while still a young man: 
“He planned at that time to leave his property 
to endow a secret society, whose aim would be 
to extend British colonization and British rule 
throughout the world.” On the basis of these 


remarks and Rhodes’ role as an empire builder, 
do you think Britain should remember him with 
pride? Do you think Americans should accept 
Rhodes scholarships to study at Oxford? Ex- 
plain each answer. 


9. Do you think the goal of international peace 
more or less remote now than at The Hague 
Conference? Explain. In your opinion, has the 
world learned anything from the failure of the 
Hague Tribunal? If so, what? If not, what do 
you think should have been learned? 


10. List the five best arguments you can find 
in favor of, and the five best in opposition to, 
colonial imperialism. "Then try to draw a car- 
toon which shows the outstanding features of 
each set of arguments. 


11. Read aloud selections from Rudyard Kip- 
lings "The White Man's Burden" and ask the 
class to criticize the ideas expressed. 


12. Give the class an opinion survey covering 
the actions of nations and individuals described 
in this chapter. Include statements such as: 
Leopold. was justified in taking over the Congo; 
or colonies are more of a burden than they are 
worth. For each statement, ask the students 
to indicate whether they agree, disagree, or are 
uncertain, Tabulate and discuss the results with 
the class. 


13. Write a short description of imperialism in: 
Algeria, Tunisia, Eritrea, Somaliland, Madagas- 
car, Nigeria, South East Africa, Puerto Rico, 
the Panama Canal Zone, or another area of your 
choice. Do not write more than is in the section, 
"Rubber and Ivory," in this chapter. 


14. As a delegate to The Hague in 1899, you 
have been called upon to deliver the closing 
address, summarizing and evaluating the work 
of the conference. Read an outline of your re- 
marks to the class. 


15. Write a newspaper dispatch describing the 
opening session of The Hague Conference of 
1899, including some background material, state- 
ments on the purpose of the conference, and the 
hopes men had for its ending wars. 
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22 Preparations for War 
A 
THE GREAT POWERS CHOOSE UP SIDES 


In 1914, the nations of Europe were 
aligned, like players on opposing teams, in 
two great systems of alliances, the Triple 
Alliance of Germany, Austria-Hungary, and 
Italy, formed between 1879-1882, and the 
Triple Entente of France, Great Britain, and 
Russia, formed between 1904 and 1907. 

In the beginning, these alliances had their 
origin in the traditional enmity between 
France and Germany. Bismarck, having 
brought about a war with France in order to 
help him form the German Empire, earnestly 
desired to keep the peace after 1871. But he 
feared that France might lead other countries 
in a war of revenge against Germany. He 
therefore sought alliances and formed one 
first in 1879 with Austria-Hungary, which 
wished to oppose any extension of Russia’s 
power in the Balkans. 

From then on, colonial rivalries played a 
part in the completion of the alliances. Italy 
joined the alliance of Austria-Hungary and 
Germany because she was angry with France 
for taking Tunisia, which she herself desired. 
The Triple Alliance thus created, then led 
to the formation of the Triple Entente, de- 
signed to offset it. 

France’s motive in seeking allies was her 
fear of Germany. But the formation of the 
Triple Entente was remarkable, since it re- 
quired the composing of colonial quarrels 
between Great Britain and France and also 
between Great Britain and Russia. 

The most serious source of conflict be- 
tween Great Britain and France had been 
their rivalry over the upper Nile (p. 688). 
Following the Fashoda Affair, both rivals 
made a genuine effort to improve their rela- 
tions and to avert such threats to peace in the 
future. The Anglo-French agreement of 1904, 
which was the first step in the formation 
of the Triple Entente, included a compro- 
mise by which France recognized Great 
Britain as the dominant power in Egypt 
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and the Egyptian Sudan, while Great Britain 
recognized France as the dominant power 
in Morocco. 

The composing of colonial quarrels be- 
tween Great Britain and Russia was a more 
complicated matter. Russia's defeat at the 
Wands of Japan in 1905 had eliminated her as 
a serious rival in the Far East. But British 
and Russian interests still clashed in central 
Asia. Great Britain, pushing north from 
India, had gained a foothold in Afghanistan. 
Russia, pushing south from Turkestan, had 
reached its frontiers. In 1907, the Russians 
agreed that Afghanistan should be outside 
their sphere of influence. The British agreed 
not to annex Afghanistan, for the time at 
least, and to allow the Russians favorable 
trade privileges in that country. In 1907 also, 
as we have seen, the British and Russians 
reached an agreement about Persia, dividing 
that land into spheres of influence. In spite 


The European section of Tunis. In the fore- 

round is the house of the Resident-General, 
head of the French administration in Tunisia 
and representative of the F rench government 
to the Bey of Tunisia. 
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of this agreement Persia actually came more 
and more under Russian domination between 
1907 and 1914 (pp. 614-615). 

In coming to an agreement with England, 
the Russian tsar was motivated by anger at 
Germany. He felt that Bismarck's neutrality 
in the Balkan war of 1878 and his part in the 
Congress of Berlin had favored Austria at the 
expense of Russia (pp. 605-608). And both 
Russia and Great Britain were alarmed at 
the building of a railroad between Berlin 
and Bagdad, which threatened to increase 
Germany's power in the Near East. 

The English, for their part, were interested 
in coming to an agreement with Russia for 
three reasons. Their difficulty in subduing 
the little Boer republics showed that Britain 
was not in shape to face major opposition 
unaided. The supremacy of the British navy 
was threatened by Kaiser William II's ambi- 


tious shipbuilding program. Britain's trade 
was increasing less rapidly than Germanys, 
And a new trade rival, the United States, was 
beginning to challenge both. 

England and Russia were thus ready for a 
time to compose their differences in the Near 
East and in central Asia in order to unite 
with France in Opposition to the Triple Alli- 
ance of the central powers. But English- 
Russian rivalry in strategic areas of the world 
persisted and it is a crucial problem today. 

For the time being, however, the Triple 
Entente of Great Britain, France, and Russia, 
backed by definite military agreements, were 
firmly aligned against the Triple Alliance of 
Germany, Austria-Hungary, and Italy. The 
six great European powers had chosen sides. 
The result was that every international ques- 
tion, no matter how trivial, was raised to the 
dignity of a European crisis. 


FROM CRISIS TO CRISIS 


Tension grows between France and Germany 


In 1905, the situation in Morocco was sim- 
ilar to that which led Great Britain to take 
control of Egypt in 1882. The sultan had 
borrowed huge sums from French bankers, 
and had pledged himself to turn over 60 per 
cent of his customs duties to pay the loans. 
It seemed that this was an opportunity for 
France to obtain a rich new colony, for Brit- 
ain had agreed to give France a free hand in 
this part of Africa. Accordingly, the French 
government demanded that the Sultan of 
Morocco agree to: (1) the establishment 
in Morocco of a military force commanded 
by French officers; and (2) the establish- 
ment of a state bank, under Е rench direction, 
to manage the sultan’s finances, 

These demands greatly alarmed the Ger- 
man emperor, who feared that German 
interests in Africa were in danger. Germany, 
therefore, made a strong protest, urging that 
the French demands be considered by an 
international conference. France reluctantly 
agreed. The conference, which met in the 
Spanish town of Algeciras early in 1906, vir- 


tually placed the country under the control 
of France and Spain. A series of provisions 
established a police force to be commanded 
by French and Spanish officers, and a state 
bank to be controlled by France, Spain, and 
Great Britain. Thus, France got almost ex- 
actly what she had originally demanded. The 
first Moroccan crisis was over, and war had 
been averted. 

However, the troubles in Morocco were 
far from over. The state bank did not get 
the sultan's finances straightened out, and the 
police force was unable to maintain order. 
Consequently, a French army marched into 
the interior and occupied Fez, the capital, in 
1911, to “protect the lives" of the foreign 
inhabitants. 

The German emperor was outraged, and 
sent a German warship to the harbor of 
Agadir on the west coast of Morocco. France 
was in no mood to back down, and if Ger- 
many had persisted in threatening, war might 
bave started then. But Germany did not. At 
the request of the British government, she 
withdrew her warship from Agadir and 
agreed to the establishment of a French 
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protectorate in Morocco. In return, France 
ceded a part of the French Congo to Ger- 
many. Thus, the second Moroccan crisis 
passed, and war had again been averted. 


Tension grows between Austria-Hungary 
and Russia 


While France and Germany were involved 
in Morocco, the conflicting interests of Russia 
and Austria-Hungary in the Balkans pro- 
duced another European crisis. Austria- 
Hungary, with a population of about 
50,000,000, was composed of about one- 
fourth Germans, a little less than one-fourth 
Magyars (Hungarians), and about one-half 
Slavs. The Slavs included many nationalities, 
principally Poles, Czechs, Slovaks, Serbo- 
Croats, and Slovenes. But the Germans and 
Magyars, as we have seen, really governed 
Austria-Hungary (pp. 507-508). The Slavs, 
although a majority, were little more than 
subject peoples. Their interests were ignored, 
and their language, customs, and religion 
were discriminated against. The Slavs were 
therefore discontented. The Poles, Czechs, 
and Slovaks wanted complete independence, 
while the Serbo-Croats and Slovenes wished 
to join the Kingdom of Serbia. 

The movement to unite the Slavic peoples 
of all lands is known as Pan-Slavism. Little 
Serbia supported Pan-Slavism, for it yearned 
to become a large nation. The annexation of 
the Slavic province of Bosnia-Herzegovina 
would greatly increase its size. Serbia had no 
chance of getting this province from Austria 
alone. But behind Serbia stood Russia, the 
“big Slav Brother,” and behind Russia were 
France and Great Britain. 

Austria-Hungary, therefore, determined to 
annex Bosnia-Herzegovina before Serbia had 
the opportunity to do so. A revolution in 
Turkey in 1908 gave Austria the chance, and 
Austria announced that she had annexed the 
Province. This announcement caused tre- 
mendous excitement in Serbia; Serbian pro- 
tests were strongly supported by the Russian 
&overnment which declared that the annexa- 
tion was a violation of the Treaty of Berlin 
and could not be allowed. Austria-Hungary, · 
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however, was supported by Germany. Since 
France and England were not willing to fight 
for Serbian interests, Russia yielded and 
warned Serbia not to provoke a war at this 
time. So ended the Bosnian crisis of 1908. 
Once more war had been averted. 


Russia unites, but cannot control, 
her small neighbors 


Russia's hope of extending her influence in 
the Balkans lay in alliances between the 
small Balkan states. A system of alliances 
would prevent the small nations from quar- 
reling among themselves, and would give 
Russia a dominating influence. Such a sys- 
tem came into being with the formation of 
the Balkan League in 1912 (p. 606). 

While Russia now had her long-desired 
Balkan alliances with Serbia, Bulgaria, Greece, 
and little Montenegro, her allies were hard to 
manage. In October, 1912, they went to war 
against Turkey, in spite of the fact that, as 
members of the league, they had agreed not 
to act without Russia's consent. And the 
Balkan allies were quickly victorious. 

According to her agreement with Bulgaria, 
as a result of the war Serbia was to get 
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Albania and thus obtain the outlet to the sca 
she had failed to get in 1908. This was her 
chief reason for entering the alliance. But 
again Austria-Hungary protested vigorously, 
and in a conference of European powers in 


London, Russia yielded once more. It was 
agreed that Albania should be made an in- 
dependent kingdom. Thus, to preserve 
peace, the interests of Serbia were sacrificed 
a second time. One more crisis was passed. 


THE GREAT POWERS PREPARE TO ATTACK 
IN THEIR OWN DEFENSE 


The armies and the navies 


The mounting tension which gripped Eu- 
rope between 1900 and 1914 occasioned a 
great increase in armaments. After the 
Franco-Prussian War, every great European 
power except Great Britain adopted some 
system of compulsory military service. As 
a result, these nations now possessed stand- 
ing armies of unprecedented size with vast 
numbers of trained reserves. But military 
conscription heightened fear all over Eu- 
rope. And the training and equipping of 
millions of men cost huge sums of money 
which came from the taxpayers pockets. 
Military conscription therefore lowered the 
standard of living of everyone. 

But the spirit of distrust and the desperate 
fear throughout Europe defeated all at- 
tempts to bring about a reduction in arma- 
ment. Armaments were, in fact, increased. 
More men were called into service, service 
periods were lengthened, and more money 
for munitions was appropriated. Even small 
states like Belgium increased their armies. 

Navies were also being enlarged, and there 
was a full-scale naval race between Germany 
and Britain. Britain proposed to build two 
new warships for every keel laid down in 
German naval yards. Such competition im- 
.posed a tremendous strain on both German 
and British taxpayers, but British pride was 
reflected in British seapower, and the sub- 
jects of the kaiser also found glory in their 
bright new fleet. 

Between 1900 and 1914, the British fleet 
was increasingly concentrated in the North 
Sea to meet the German threat. The naval 
treaty between England and Japan in 1902 
(p. 671) enabled many British warships to 


be recalled from the Far East. And, after the 
establishment of the Anglo-French agree- 
ment in 1904, defense of the British lifeline 
through the Mediterranean was left chiefly 
to French naval units. Although the pub- 
lic remained largely unaware of this concen- 
tration of British naval power in home 
waters, it had deep significance. It was a 
part of a tragic process, the alignment of the 
great powers in two hostile camps. 


The ominous shape of the coming war 


Before the nineteenth century, European 
wars had almost always been fought by small 
professional armies, joined by a few adven- 
turous volunteers. The physical damage of 
war was largely confined to the battlefield. 
The numbers of killed and wounded were 
small compared to the total populations of 
the nations involved. Civilians were hardly 
affected at all. 

All this had changed by 1914. Although 
few people yet realized it, the weapons of 
war were no longer the same. Science had 
created new horrors, such as mines and tor- 
pedoes which exploded on contact, deadly 
high explosive shells, machine guns which 
sprayed bullets as a hose sprays water, and 
poison gas. With the invention of the air- 
plane and submarine, men could now kill 
each other not only on the land and sea, but 
beneath the waves and above the clouds as 
well. Troops far behind the battle lines and 
civilians in their homes would be exposed to 
death from the skies. The size of the armies 
made it necessary for great numbers of ci- 
vilians to work night and day producing food 
and munitions. The entire life of every coun- 
try would be disrupted and all the people 
would feel the hard pressure of war. 
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What people thought about it 


Few people in 1914 knew what modern 
war ‘was like, since no major war had yet 
been fought with modern weapons. And 
many people were deceived by learned argu- 
ments that armaments were necessary and 
that war was inevitable. Such ideas are 
sometimes called the “philosophy of im- 
perialism.” The people who held such ideas 
were divided into three rather well-defined 
groups: (1) those who believed war to be 
a natural function of mankind, (2) those 
who believed it to be the duty of “superior 
races” to civilize “inferior races” even if that 
duty involved the use of war, and (3) those 
who believed huge armaments necessary to 
protect national honor and safety as well as 
international trade. 

Those who believed war to be a natural 
human function called themselves “realists.” 
They based their ideas in part on Charles 
Darwin’s famous book The Origin of Species. 
In this book Darwin had offered a theory to 
explain how plants and animals may have 
evolved from simpler forms. According to 
Darwin’s explanation, every plant and ani- 
mal endeavors to reproduce its kind, but 
more offspring are produced than can find 
proper nourishment. The result is a "strug- 
gle for existence" in which only the strongest 
and best fitted for life survive. Thus, accord- 
ing to this theory, the law of life is not peace 
but conflict. 

The realists used Darwin's theory, in a Way 
that Darwin had never intended, to justify 


USING WHAT YOU 


1, What led Bismarck to form the Triple 
Alliance? What explains Italy's decision to join 
à central European alliance? What common in- 
terests caused: (a) an alliance between France 
and Russia, (b) an entente between Britain and 
France? How did British and Russian fears lea 
to the 1907 convention? 


2. In the Moroccan crises, what was the role 
of: (a) France, (b) Germany, (c) Britain, (d) 
Morocco? Why did Serbia and Russia object to 
Austrian annexation of Bosnia-Herzegovina? 


| was the purpose of the Balkan League of 


war. Karl Pearson, an eminent English sci- 
entist, remarked, *History shows me one way, 
and one way only, in which a high state of 
civilization has been produced—namely, the 
struggle of race with race, and the survival 
of the mentally and physically fitter race.” 

Rudyard Kipling was the prophet of the 
second group. Kipling, and other men who 
thought as he did, believed that the great 
powers were morally bound to establish co- 
lonial empires in order to carry Western 
Civilization around the world. Since great 
armies and navies were necessary to protect 
these empires, such armaments were justified. 

The third group believed that great arma- 
ments were necessary to protect foreign 
trade, which they regarded as the basis of 
national prosperity and prestige. It was 
argued that the more heavily great nations 
armed, the less likely they were to fight, for 
the more destructive war became, the less 
profit there would be for the victor. 

People of every nation, and their leaders 
as well, looked upon the coming war as a war 
of self-defense. "The other side" always pro- 
voked the final conflict. But the military 
leaders of all nations agreed that the best 
defense was a great offensive. The high 
command of each country therefore devel- 
oped elaborate plans for hurling great armies 
across its neighbor's borders as the first step 
in self-defense. As rumors of new secret 
weapons and surprise attacks echoed from 
nation to nation, fear and suspicion produced 
a nightmare state of mind. By 1914, all of 
Europe was tense with strain. 


HAVE LEARNED 

3. What is military conscription? In what ways 
can it be bad? By what measures did Britain in- 
crease her security before 1914? How did 
modern war differ from previous wars? 


4, What is the “philosophy of imperialism’? 
What is its relationship to: (a) Charles Dar- 
win, (b) Karl Pearson, (c) Rudyard Kipling? 
Into what groups may philosophers of imperial- 
ism be divided? 


5. Have the great powers today formed alli- 
ances? If so, describe them. In what respects 
is the international situation now similar and 
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dissimilar to that at the time of the. Triple 
Alliance and Triple Entente? 


6. In your opinion, has the tension between the 
free world and Russia and her allies grown from 
crisis to crisis? Why or why not? Do you think 
the free world would be justified in “attacking 
in its own defense”? Why or why not? 


7. Tell whether you think these statements true 
or false. Cite specific historical instances for 
each answer: (a) With ат three nations of 
roughly equal power, a marked increase in the 
power of one will result in an alliance of the 
„others. (b) With any three nations of roughly 
equal power, an alliance between two will cause 
increased armament by the third, (c) Weak 
nations have no choice but to ally themselves 
with the more powerful. (d) Effective interna- 
tional alliances are rarely founded on friendship, 
understanding, or respect, The important reason 
for their existence is the threat of a common 
enemy. 


8. Answer the followin, questions: (a) Why 
should France, a libera republic, wish to be 
allied with Russia, one of the most rigid and 
conservative autocracies of that time? (b) Why 
should the United States, a democratic republic, 
be allied during World War IL with Russia, a 
rigid and repressive totalitarian autocracy? 


9. Do you think William II was justified in 
trying to build a navy second to none? If you 
had been Britain’s prime minister, do you think 


you could have permitted Germany's navy to 
equal Britain's? Explain each answer: Should the 
United States navy and other armed forces be; 
(a) smaller than, (b) equal to, (c) greater than 
any potential enemy’s? Explain your answer, 


10. Do you know of any peace societies or or- 
ganizations for reducing armaments? If 50, are 
their arguments sound? Why or why not? 


ll. Fora history book of 100 years hence, re- 
write the four introductory and the final para- 
Braphs of this chapter to describe the back- 
grounds for an imaginary World War Ш. 
Change words only where necessary to suit your 


purposes, 


12. Draw a cartoon of the European nations 
choosing sides for World War I. Use an athletic 
background, such as a football field. 


13. Draw cartoons of a European nation: (a) 
With few armaments and no allies, (b) arming 
for war as its neighbors do the same, (c) joining 
an alliance as its neighbors do the same, (d) 
at war with its neighbors. 


14. For a "documentary" program, select stu- 
dents to be the foreign ministers of Britain, 
France, Russia, Germany, Austria, and Italy. 
Each must “prove” in a statement of not more 
than three minutes that his country followed a 
peace policy from 1900 to 1914. Present the pro- 
gram to the class (via tape or wire recording if 
possible), and then discuss the question: Was 
each of these nations really working for peace? 


3. World War I 
< 


Four times, in 1905, 1908, 1911, and 1918, 
the great powers of Europe had managed to 
settle their differences at the conference 
table. Four times the war that seemed more 
and more certain had been avoided. And 
each time the Breat powers redoubled their 


efforts, not to find some way of making the 
war unnecessary, but to become better pre- 
pared to win when it came. It was not sur- 
prising that when a fifth crisis threatened the 
peace of Europe, the disaster of a great war 
could no longer be put off. 


THE FINAL CRISIS 


The death of an archduke 


In 1914, not many people had ever heard 
of Sarajevo, a small Balkan city in Bosnia. 
However, in that city on June 28, 1914, the 
event which touched off World War I oc- 


curred. There Archduke Francis Ferdinand 
heir to the throne of Austria-Hungary, was 
assassinated. Upon his ascension to the 
throne, Francis Ferdinand planned to give 
the Slavs a part in the government. This plan 
greatly angered the Austro-Hungarian Ger- 
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mans and Magyars, who looked upon the 
Slavs as inferior. It also angered the Ser- 
bians, for such concessions might make the 
Slavs less anxious to break away from Aus- 
tria-Hungary and become part of "greater 
Serbia." A secret political society then flour- 
ishing in Serbia decided to kill Francis Fer- 
dinand before he had a chance to put his 
planned reforms into effect. To carry out 
their plot they enlisted the aid of a group of 
young Bosnians. ‘ 

Early in the summer of 1914, the archduke 
planned to visit Sarajevo to attend a military 
review. Accordingly, this time and place 
were selected for the assassination. Some 
members of the Serbian government were 
aware of what was planned, but nothing was 
done to suppress the plot. 


Following the assassination, it was gener-, 


ally expected that Austria-Hungary would 
take immediate action against Serbia. But 
for some weeks, nothing happened. People 
began to hope that Austria-Hungary was 
considering the matter calmly, trying to find 
out who was responsible. But Austria-Hun- 
gary had no such intention. 

The Austro-Hungarian foreign minister, 
Leopold von Berchtold, was convinced that 
the time had come to crush Serbian ambi- 
tions forever. Serbia, of course, had a pow- 
erful ally in Russia, but Berchtold expected 
the tsar’s government to stop short of war in 
Support of its Serbian partner. His plan, 
therefore, was to present Serbia with de- 
mands so harsh that she could not possibly 
accept them. Following their rejection and 
before any one could intervene, he planned 
to crush Serbia in a quick war which would 
be over before it could spread. 

In case Russia should actually declare war 
on Austria-Hungary, Berchtold sought as- 
Surances of German support before proceed- 
ing. On July 5, Germany promised to support 
Austria-Hungary if Russia declared war in 
Serbia’s behalf. The German government 
offered no advice other than to act quickly. 
With this “blank check” Berchtold felt per- 
fectly safe in drafting an ultimatum to Serbia 
that he knew could not be accepted. 


The assassination of the Archduke Francis 
Ferdinand and his wife Sophie in Sarajevo, 
June 28, 1914. 


Austria-Hungary sends an ultimatum 
to Serbia 


The Austro-Hungarian ultimatum which 
was dispatched to Serbia on July 23 required 
agreement within 48 hours to several de- 
mands. Most humiliating were those de- 
manding that Austro-Hungarian officials be 
permitted (1) to take action in suppressing 
anti-Austrian propaganda in Serbia, and (2) 
to take part in the Serbian trial of the as- 
sassins of Francis Ferdinand. 

Encouraged by Russia to take a firm stand, 
Serbia decided not to accept the Austrian 
ultimatum in full. While agreeing to most 
of the demands, she rejected the humiliation 
of allowing foreign officials to function on 
her soil. As a counterproposal, Serbia sug- 
gested referring the matter to the Hague 
Tribunal or to a conference of major powers. 


Austria-Hungary declares war on Serbia 


The Austro-Hungarian government an- 
nounced that Serbia’s reply was unsatisfac- 
tory and on July 28, declared war on Serbia. 
This was the turning point. Until that time, 
war might have been avoided if the great 
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powers had been willing to make a real ef- 
fort. Only Great Britain, however, tried. Be- 
tween July 20 and July 26, the British foreign 
minister, Sir Edward Grey, made three sepa- 
rate proposals for settling the quarrel peace- 
ably. The first and second were rejected by 
France and Russia; the last was rejected by 
Germany. 

Until July 28, each side was confident the 
other would back down. Russia, however, 
was determined that this time Serbia must 
be supported, and was sure that France 
would come to her aid. Russia therefore 
stood firmly behind Serbia. By July 28, it 
became apparent to the German government 
that Russia was going to fight after all and 
that France was prepared to support Russia 
to the limit. 

Realizing that war could not be avoided 
without drastic measures, Germany proposed 
that: (1) Austria-Hungary occupy Belgrade 
as a pledge that Serbia would carry out her 
promises, (2) Austria-Hungary assure Rus- 
sia that she did not intend to annex any 
Serbian territory, and (8) military opera- 
tions be suspended while the other nations 
tried to find a satisfactory settlement. This 
German “pledge plan” reached Vienna on 
July 29, accompanied by a note strongly 
urging Austria-Hungary to accept it. Until 
war actually broke out, Germany continued 
to urge Austria-Hungary to accept this or a 
similar plan. Austria-Hungary, however, 
refused. 


Russia mobilizes 


While Germany was trying to restrain Aus- 
tria-Hungary, Great Britain advised Russia 
to accept the pledge plan, but took the posi- 
tion that until Austria-Hungary accepted it 
there was no reason to put pressure on Russia 
to do so. France did nothing to restrain the 
tsar's government, and on July 29 mobiliza- 
tion of the Russian army against both Ger- 
many and Austria-Hungary began. 

Germany considered that Russian mobiliza- 
tion was equivalent to a declaration of war. 
On July 31, Emperor William sent an ulti- 
matum to Russia stating that Germany would 


declare war unless Russia halted her mo- 
bilization within 12 hours. The German 
emperor then waited—not 12 hours, but 
24 for the Russian reply that never came. 
On July 31, the German government also 
sent a note to France asking whether that 
country would remain neutral in case of war 
between Germany and Russia. 


The war begins 


On August 1, France replied to the Ger- 
man note, saying that she would "consult 
her interests." On the same day, the French 
army began to mobilize. Both France and 
Russia were now virtually at war with Ger- 
many and Austria-Hungary. What would 
Great Britain do? No one knew—not even 
the British foreign minister. Although Sir 
Edward Grey had made promises to France, 
he did not know whether Parliament, which 
alone could declare war, would be willing to 
do so. Parliament needed to be convinced 
that war was necessary. 

Germany did the convincing. The easiest 
way for her to attack France was through 
Belgium, but Belgium was neutral and fer- 
vently hoped to remain so. On August 2, 
Germany asked the Belgian government for 
permission to transport German troops 
through Belgium, promising (1) to guaran- 
tee Belgium’s independence, (2) not to an- 
nex any of her territory, and (3) to pay for 
the privilege. The Belgian government re- 
fused. On August 8, Germany declared war 
on France, and on August 4 the German 
army invaded Belgium. This act of unpro- 
voked aggression convinced the British Par- 
liament, which immediately declared war on 
Germany. 


The responsibility for war 


For many years following 1914, the prob- 
lem of who was responsible for the war was 
the subject of bitter debate and much his- 
torical research. It is now reasonably clear 
that the statesmen involved did what they 
believed to be their duty, and that they 
served the interests of their countries in the 
way that seemed best to them. The trouble 
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is that most of them judged the “rightness” 
actions largely on the basis of 
‚ actions were to their own na- 
tage. They recognized no higher 
law than their own national interests. 

This nationalistic thinking is common to 
nearly all governments. and the men who 
guide their policies. It has been the under- 
lying cause of almost every war that men 
have fought since the rise of the great na- 
tion-states. As long as nations are intent 
upon adding to their own power, are ready 
to go to war for what they assume to be 


HOW THE WAR WAS FOUGHT: 


At the beginning of the war, the Central 
Powers were Germany and Austria-Hungary. 
They were opposed by the Allies—Great 
Britain, France, Russia, and Serbia. Italy, 
although united with Germany and Austria- 
Hungary by the "Triple Alliance, refused to 
join them, claiming that they were not at- 
tacked but were themselves the aggressors. 
The Central Powers were soon joined by 
Turkey, however, and, in October, 1915, by 
Bulgaria. To the original Allies were added 
Japan, who declared war on August 23, 
1914, and Italy, who joined her former ad- 
versaries on May 28, 1915. 

What was the relative military strength of 
the Central Powers and the Allies at the 
start of the war? At sea the Allies wete 
greatly superior. To the great British fleet 
were added the powerful French, Russian, 
and Japanese navies. Germany's fleet, though 
powerful, was no match for this combina- 
tion. On land, however, the adversaries were 
more nearly equal in strength. 

The interior position of Germany and Aus- 
tria-Hungary gave them an advantage in 
ease of military maneuver, but made it pos- 
sible for the Allies to set up an effective 
blockade to cut off German imports. In this 
way the Allies hoped to starve the Central 
Powers into submission while gradually 
bringing their own superior resources into 
play. Time, therefore, played into the hands 
of the Allies, The longer the war lasted, the 
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their own rights, and are unwilling to recog- 
nize any authority as higher than themselves 
—just as long as this condition exists will the 
danger of war hang over the peoples of the 
world. 

The direct cause of the war was the com- 
bined actions of the European governments, 
but the fundamental responsibility must be 
placed on nationalism, which caused the 
statesmen to act as they did. And for the 
continued existence of nationalism the re- 
sponsibility rests not on the statesmen, not 
on the politicians, but on all of the people. 


1914-1916 


stronger they would become and the weaker 
Germany and Austria would grow. If the 
Central Powers were to win, they would have 
to win quickly. 


The German plan for quick victory 


The German plan called for a vast and 
rapid sweeping movement. Five armies were 
to advance through Belgium and northern 
France, in a huge flanking movement. The 
French armies were to be hurled around 
and back against the Alsatian frontier where 
the German Sixth and Seventh armies would 
be waiting to close the trap. This was a 
good plan. With it the Germans hoped to 
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defeat the French before the huge but slowly 
moving Russian army had time to do much 
damage in the east. The entire German 
forces could then be moved to that front 
and the Russians defeated in short order. 
At first the German plan went well. In 
spite of brave Belgian resistance, the gray- 
clad German troops moved rapidly through 
Belgium. The Allied troops also were de- 
feated, and the French general, Joffre, was 
forced to order a general retreat. By Sep- 
tember 8, General von Kluck's First German 
Army was within 25 miles of Paris. At this 
point, however, General Joffre decided to 
make a stand. Along a line behind the 
Marne River from Paris to Verdun he halted 
the retreat and called for a counter-attack. 
The first Battle of the Marne lasted for a 
week, and when it was over the Germans 
were in full retreat, Paris had been saved, 
and the German plan for a quick and easy 
victory had failed. On September 12, the 
Germans halted their retreat and dug in 
north of the Aisne River, The western front 
now became “stabilized.” Running roughly 
from Nieuport, in Belgium, south to a point 
just above Compiégne and Soissons, then east 


and southeast to the Swiss frontier, the front 
was nearly 600 miles long. With slight 
changes, this remained the battle line in the 
west until the last desperate German drive 
in 1918. 


Deadlock in the west 


Before the end of 1914, it became clear 
that this would not be a war of movement. 
The battlefront in the west became a vast 
fortification of elaborate trenches, barbed- 
wire entanglements, and machine-gun nests. 
Against such a system, cavalry and infantry 
were practically useless. 

The year 1916 brought bitter proof that 
the western battle line could not be broken. 
From February to July, the Germans at- 
tacked the great French fortress city of Ver- 
dun. In one of the most terrible battles ever 
fought they gained about 100 square miles 
of shell-torn, blasted ground, but the French 
had sworn, “They shall not pass,” and Ver- 
dun still stood. The cost was nearly half a 
million casualties. 

To ease the pressure on Verdun, the Allies 
attacked in the north along the Somme 
River from July to November, winning about 
the same amount of tortured ground but 
with twice the human losses. In the fighting 
along the Somme, the Allies introduced the 
tank to modern warfare, but its use did not 
give them any great advantage. The slaugh- 
ter at Verdun and along the Somme weak- 
ened ,the morale of soldiers and civilians 
alike. At the beginning of 1917, there seemed 
to be little hope of victory in the west for 
either side. 


The war in the east 


During the early days of the war, while 
the German armies were sweeping through 
Belgium and northern France, the Russians 
made some progress in the east. Mobilizing 
more quickly than anyone expected, they 
were able to make a rapid invasion of 
East Prussia. However, their advance was 
checked at the Battle of Tannenberg, in Au- 


gust. Russian losses were enormous, but their 


early drive forced the Germans to recall sev- 
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eral divisions badly needed on the western 
front. This may have been just enough to 
turn the tide in the Allies' favor at the Marne. 

Against the Austro-Hungarians the tsar’s 
troops for a time had better success. In Sep- 
tember, 1914, the Russians captured the Aus- 
trian province of Galicia and took 100,000 
prisoners. This victory in the east, together 
with the halting of the Germans at the first 
battle of the Marne, so encouraged the Allies 
that they began secretly to divide the spoils 
of victory. Secret treaties were signed by 
France, Great Britain, and Russia in which 
it was agreed that Russia should get Con- 
stantinople; France, Alsace Lorraine; and 
Great Britain, the German colonies. To make 
victory even more certain, Italy was induced 
to join the Allies through a promise of part 
of the Austrian Tyrol, Trieste, and parts of 
the Turkish Empire. 

The Allied hopes soon proved without 
foundation. At the very moment when Italy 
was preparing to declare war against fal- 
tering Austria-Hungary, German reinforce- 
ments were coming to its aid. Between May 
and September of 1915, the Russians were 
driven out of Austria. One million of the 
tsar’s best troops were taken prisoner, and 
the killed and wounded amounted to double 
that figure. From this appalling blow tsarist 


“Well, if you knows of a better "ole, go to it.” 
So runs the caption of this famous World 


War 1 cartoon. Under the terrible stress of 
danger, noise, fatigue, the individual still 
struggles for sanity. Humour is а great 
weapon in this struggle where peace and à 
be but dreams. 
Culver Service 


quiet fireside appear to 


advance under shellfire on the 
field of Verdun. Spread out across miles of 
territory and lasting five months, the battle 
of Verdun was à desperate struggle with ap- 
palling loss of life. 


Making an 


Russia did not recover. To make matters 
worse, Bulgaria decided to join the Central 
Powers, and with her aid Serbia was easily 
overrun. By the close of 1915, the Central 
Powers controlled the Balkans and had 
secured direct land communication with 
their Turkish ally. 

These staggering blows put an end to the 
early hopes of the Allies, and victory seemed 
further and further away. During the sum- 
mer and fall of 1916, the Germans gained 
new triumphs in Rumania, which had rashly 
joined the Allied cause. By the end of 1916, 
the Central Powers had occupied Belgium, 
part of northeastern France, Poland, Serbia, 
Montenegro, and most of Rumania. As far 
as land operations were concerned, there 
appeared to be little question that the Cen- 
tral Powers were winning the war. 


War at sea 


The war, however, was also fought at sea. 
The powerful British and French navies 
quickly swept the seas clear of ships flying 
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NOTICE! 


TRAVELLERS intending to 
embark on the Atlantic voyage are 
reminded that a state of war exists 
between Germany and her allies and 
Great Britain and her allies; that 
the zone of war includes the waters 
adjacent to the British Isles; that, 
in accordance with formal notice 
given by the Imperial German Gov- 
ernment, vessels flying the flag of 
Great Britain, or of any of her 
allies, are liable to destruction in 
those waters and that travellers sail- 
ing in the war zone on ships of 
Great Britain or her allies do so 
at their own risk. 


IMPERIAL GERMAN EMBASSY 


WASHINGTON, D. C., APRIL 22, 1915, 


Culver Service 
This advertisement appeared in the chief 
newspapers of the United States opposite the 
advertisements of the Cunard Line on May 1, 
the day the Lusitania sailed from New York. 


the German flag, and a rigid blockade of the 
Central Powers was established. Shipments 
of goods considered useful in carrying on the 
war were confiscated—even those carried in 
neutral ships and going to neutral countries 
such as Holland and Denmark. This was 
done on the ground that they might be in- 
tended for Germany. Such interference with 
the commerce of neutral nations was in di- 
rect violation of international law. 

This was a serious matter for Germany. 
Her leaders could not win the war unless 
Allied control of the sea was broken. Their 
one chance to do this lay in a new weapon— 
the submarine, which could easily sink 
British naval vessels or neutral merchant 
ships bringing supplies to England or France. 
Of course, a submarine could not sink a 
merchant ship and at the same time rescue 


the crew and passengers, as required by in- 
ternational law. Nevertheless, the German 
government announced that after Febru 

18, 1915, the waters around the British Isles 
would be regarded as a “war area” in which 
“neutral vessels may be exposed to danger.” 

The submarine proved a most useful 
weapon. The British navy was caught off 
guard, and it was some time before effective 
means of combating the undersea boats 
could be developed. The most dramatic 
event in this period of the war at sea was 
the sinking of the British liner Lusitania on 
May 7, 1915. This great ship was torpedoed 
without warning and went down with the 
loss of some 1100 lives, including 114 Ameri- 
cans. From the military point of view this 
sinking gained the Germans nothing, but it 
did a great deal to swing American public 
opinion to the side of the Allies. Perhaps 
the Germans realized the seriousness of their 
blunder, for after vigorous protests by Presi- 
dent Wilson they at last promised, on May 
5, 1916, to stop sinking merchant vessels 
without warning. 

The British fleet was largely successful in 
sweeping German commerce from the seas 
and maintaining the blockade. However, it 
was not so successful in the attempts to de- 
stroy the German battle fleet. In May, 1916, 
the German fleet ventured out into the North 
Sea after months of hiding and met the British 
near Jutland off the coast of Denmark. The 
Battle of Jutland was the only great naval 
battle of the war, and both sides claimed the 
victory. The Germans lost fewer ships than 
the British. But, after the battle, their fleet 
returned to port where it remained for the 
rest of the war. 

By the end of 1916, the war seemed to 
have reached a stalemate. The Central Pow- 
ers were on the whole triumphant on land, 
but their tremendous effort for victory at 
Verdun had failed. The Allies controlled the 
sea, but they had barely managed to hold 
the line in the west, and Russia was no 
longer of aid in the east. Neither side any 
longer felt confident, and people everywhere 
talked of peace. 
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HOW THE WAR WAS КОШЫ EENS TON 


Peace proposals come too soon 


In December, 1916, two attempts were 
made to bring the war to an end. On De- 
cember 12, the German government sug- 
gested a conference “for the re-establishment 
of lasting peace.” On December 18, Presi- 
dent Wilson pointed out that the objectives 
for which the European powers were fighting 
had been stated only in general terms. If 
these objectives were stated precisely and in 
detail, Wilson suggested, the two sides might 
find that this frightful war could be ended 
by a few concessions on each side. 

The German proposal was rejected by the 
Allies, who felt that any peace terms offered 
by Germany at that time would be too harsh 
to be »ptable. Both sides, however, re- 
plied to President Wilson. The Central Pow- 
ers were willing to take part in a peace con- 
ference, but not to publish their peace terms. 
The Allies were willing to publish their 
peace terms—or some of them—but would 
have nothing to do with a conference. Ger- 
many's position can be explained by the at- 
titude of the German Chancellor, von Beth- 
mann-Hollweg. He felt that it would be 
advantageous to end the war while Germany 
was still winning on land; but he knew that 
Germany's demands would be so harsh as to 
discredit her in the eyes of the world. 

The Allies, on the other hand, had no faith 
in the sincerity of Germany's proposal for a 
peace conference. Furthermore, they dared 
not reveal all of their peace terms, since these 
would necessarily include the agreements 
reached in the secret treaties signed in 1915. 
The terms of these treaties, if known, might 
lose them the sympathy of President Wilson 
and perhaps make it impossible to induce 
the United States to enter the war. 


The United States enters the war 


When war broke out in Europe in 1914, 
most people in the United States read the 
headlines with interest but with little feel- 
ing of personal identification. The war was 
far away, and it was generally believed that 
the United States would not become actively 
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involved. As time passed, however, Ameri- 
can hostility toward the Central Powers 
grew steadily. Almost everything the Ameri- 
can people heard or read about the war came 
from Allied news sources. It was widely 
believed that the Allies were fighting solely 
for the preservation of democracy and that 
the Germans had deliberately plotted the 
war. Americans began to feel that the United 
States would eventually have to fight Ger- 
many and that perhaps it had better be done 
while the Allies were still able to help. 
Another reason for the growing pro-Allied 
sentiment in the United States was the fact 
that American bankers had loaned $1,500,- 
000,000 to the Allied governments, and a 
great deal more money was invested in 
commerce with the Allied nations. However, 


World War I poster advertising War Savings 
Stamps. Such propaganda representing Ger- 
man soldiers as barbarians created hatreds 
and prejudices which were difficult or even 
impossible to overcome. 


Culver Service 
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Attack on the Winter Palace, November 7, 
1917. The provisional government surren- 
dered to the Bolsheviks with very little strug- 
gle. The tidal wave of violent revolution 
rolled on. 


the event which aroused the Americans most 
was Germany's announcement, in February, 
1917, that she would reopen “unrestricted” 
submarine warfare against merchant ship- 
ping. The United States immediately broke 
off diplomatic relations with Germany, which 
during one month sank some 200 merchant 
vessels. Continued German provocations in- 
cluded the publication of a German note 
urging Mexico to join an alliance against the 
United States in return for the restoration 
of her lost territory (Arizona, Texas, and 
New Mexico). American tension mounted 
to a high pitch; the country was ready to 
join the Allies, and acting on the President's 
recommendation, Congress voted to declare 
war on Germany on April 6, 1917. 

'The wealth, industry, and bountiful na- 
tural resources of the United States were 
now available to the Allied cause. American 
manpower was ready to provide fresh armies. 
But could they be trained and got to Europe 
in time? As the huge American industrial 
machine changed over to war production, 
a military conscription act was passed and 


the mobilization of a great army begun. The 
British and French governments watched 
these events anxiously, for in this same year, 
1917, they lost their ally Russia, and they 
desperately needed help. 


A great revolution in Russia 


The revolutionary movement, which had 
been gathering force in Russia for a century, 
finally came to a head in 1917. Although the 
people rallied to their country’s colors at the 
outbreak of the war, distrust soon began to 
undermine their patriotism. The frightening 
losses on the field of battle, the lack of war 
materials and munitions, the apparent cor- 
ruption in the high command, all served to 
ripen the mood of rebellion. 

In March, 1917, strikes and riots broke 
out in St. Petersburg. From his army head- 
quarters Nicholas telegraphed orders for 
troops to disperse the rioters and to dissolve 
the Duma. But the troops refused to fire on 
the striking workers; the Duma refused to 
dissolve; and when Nicholas himself set out 
for St. Petersburg, his private train was aban- 
doned by its crew. With the Tsar of all the 
Russias left sitting alone and brooding on 
a railroad siding, the drama was played out. 
On March 15, the tsar abdicated. 

A provisional government was at once es- 
tablished with Prince Lvov as president. 
This government was controlled largely by 
members of the Constitutional Democratic 
party, who desired to establish a government 
similar to that of Great Britain or France. 
It did, however, include one Social Revolu- 
tionary, Alexander Kerensky, whose party 
believed that the vast lands of the nobles 
should be divided among the peasants. The 
government of Prince Lvov prepared for the 
immediate election of a national assembly 
to write a constitution. The Allies were as- 
sured that Russia, free from corruption and 
autocratic rule, would continue the war with 
increased enthusiasm and new efficiency. 

It was impossible to keep this promise. 
To the mass of the Russian people—the 
peasants, the workers, the soldiers—the revo- 
lution did not mean a more enthusiastic 
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prosecution of the war; it meant the end of 
the war. Throughout the huge country the 
people began to form local councils called 
soviets, which ignored the provisional gov- 
ernment and demanded peace at any price. 

To meet this new situation the provisional 
government was reorganized and in May, 
1917, Alexander Kerensky was placed at its 
head. Kerensky, however, was no more suc- 
cessful than Prince Lvov. Vainly he sought 
the support of the peasants and factory 
workers. Just as vainly, he sought to per- 
suade the Allied governments to renounce 
their secret treaties and to make peace with 
the Central Powers. 

During the summer of 1917, the influence 
of Kerensky's central government steadily 
declined while that of the local soviets in- 
creased. More and more the soviets came to 
be directed by Bolsheviks—extreme radicals, 
who had gained a majority in Russia's So- 


HOW THE WAR WAS ENDED: 


The Germans win the war in the east 


In the summer of 1917, Alexander Keren- 
sky vainly urged the governments of France 
and Great Britain to make peace with Ger- 
many on the basis of “no annexations and no 
indemnities." After the second Russian revo- 
lution in November, Lenin offered similar 
terms to Germany, but they were sharply 
refused. In February, 1918, the German 
armies occupied all of Russian Poland, 
Lithuania, Courland, Estonia, Livonia, and 
the greater part of Ukrainia, The Russians 
finally submitted under protest to the Ger- 
man terms, and on March 8, 1918, the Treaty 
of Brest-Litovsk was signed. The Soviet gov- 
ernment lost a fourth of Russia's territory 
and population and more than half of her 
known coal and iron resources. It was one 
of the most humiliating defeats ever suffered 
by a great nation. 

Thus, by March of 1918, the Central Pow- 
ers had won the war in the east. But if they 
were to win in the west they must do it 
quickly, before they were choked by the 
Allied blockade and before the United States 


cialist Democratic party. The Bolsheviks, 
who since 1918 have been known as the 
Russian Communist party, believed in vio- 
lent revolution and the abolition of private 
property. The result of increasing Bolshevist 
control in the soviets was a second revolu- 
tion directed by Nikolai Lenin. On Novem- 
ber 7, 1917, the provisional government was 
overthrown and replaced by the "Soviet Re- 
public" with the avowed object of carrying 
out the social revolution as outlined by Karl 
Marx. First of all, the Soviet Republic de- 
clared a truce with the Central Powers in 
December, 1917. 

Never had the Allies been so discouraged 
as in the fall of 1917. The Russian Revolu- 
tion had turned out to be a disaster, and 
Russia was out of the war. As yet, America 
had not given much aid, and a new German 
drive appeared imminent on the western 
front. It was a black winter. 


1918 


could make its tremendous power fully felt. 


The Germans lose the war in the west 


The spring and summer of 1918 seemed 
an excellent time for the Central Powers to 
win the war with a final massive assault. 
With Russia out of the war, the Germans 
could transfer thousands of troops to the 
western front. They could count on superi- 
ority in numbers wherever they might attack. 
The Italians, furthermore, had been almost 
eliminated from the war by a terrible defeat 
at Caporetto in the fall of 1917. The spirits 
of the troops and of the people in all the 
Allied nations had reached their lowest ebb. 

The great German drive began in March, 
1918. In a series of tremendous hammer-like 
blows, General Ludendorf smashed the 
British Fifth Army east of Amiens, broke the 
British lines before Lille, and forced, the 
French to retreat 30 miles to the Marne River 
at Château-Thierry. The Germans were now 
almost as close to Paris as they had been in 
the early days of the war. The final stroke 
was to fall at Château-Thierry. Here, where 
the Allied lines were already stretched thin, 
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Ludendorff hoped to force a break so de- 
cisive that the whole front would collapse. 

The final German offensive, the second 
Battle of the Marne, began on July 15, 1918, 
and lasted until August 2. Realizing that the 
critical moment of the war had arrived, 
General Foch, the Allied commander-in- 
chief, ordered a counterattack on July 18. 
Every division of newly arrived American 
troops with any training at all was thrown 
into the battle. The plan was to pinch off 
the great German bulge in the line at Chá- 
teau-Thierry, the Americans attacking from 
the west and the French from the east. The 
counterattack was successful and by July 
29 the line had been straightened. With 
American reinforcements now pouring into 
the line by the hundreds of thousands, 
General Foch gave orders to attack along the 
whole length of the front. Slowly at first but 
ever more rapidly, the Germans gave ground. 
It was the beginning of the end. In two short 
weeks, the entire aspect of the war had 
changed. Germany was beaten. 


The Germans lose the war at home 
Although fully aware that they had lost 


American soldiers pass through a village in 
France, on their way to the front, April 10, 
1918. French children gather to watch as the 
soldiers march by. 


Culver Service 
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the war, the German armies fought stub- 
bornly. But they were thoroughly and com- 
pletely defeated. The civilian population in 
Germany also gave way. Weary, hungry, 
and disillusioned, the people of Germany and 
Austria wanted an end of the war. They 
were ready to overthrow their governments 
and place their trust in the mercy of the 
Allied powers. In doing so they believed 
that President Wilson would be able to ob- 
tain for them a just and honorable peace. 

The terms of the peace which the Ameri- 
can president had promised were contained 
in the famous “Fourteen Points" Their 
essence was expressed in five slogans, re- 
peated everywhere by war-weary men who 
saw in them the coming of new hope for all 
nations: (1) “Open Diplomacy," (2) *Free- 
dom of the Seas" (8) “No Annexations,” 
(4) “National Self-Determination,” and (5) 
“League of Nations.” No people anywhere 
responded to these phrases more eagerly than 
did the Germans and Austrians, They be- 
lieved in President Wilson. They had faith 
that he could do what he promised. 

When the result of the second Battle of 
the Marne became apparent, Germany’s al- 
lies began to fall away rapidly. In Septem- 
ber, Bulgaria surrendered. A few weeks 
later, the Turkish Empire collapsed, and on 
November 4, representatives of Austria- 
Hungary signed an armistice. Actually, the 
Dual Monarchy no longer existed, for revo- 
lution had broken. out, and the emperor 
had renounced his throne. The independent 
republics of Czechoslovakia, Hungary, and 
Austria were already being formed. 

The revolt spread rapidly to Germany. 
Sailors at Kiel mutinied and, revolutionists 
gained control of Berlin. On November 10, 
William II fled to Holland where he later 
signed a formal abdication of the thrones of 
Prussia and the German Empire. With the 
army too on the verge of revolt, the German 
military leaders at last admitted that the 
end had come. On the eighth, a German 
delegation was received by Marshal Foch 
and notified of the terms of the armistice. 
On November 11, 1918, at five o'clock in 
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the morning, the terms were signed, and the 
armistice proclaimed. At eleven o'clock that 
morning, the order to cease firing was given, 


and for the first time in four years the big 
guns were silent. The first world war was 
over. 


USING WHAT YOU HAVE LEARNED 


why the Archduke Francis Ferdinand 
ated. Why did the Austrians hold 
the Serbs responsible? What demands did they 
make on Serbia? What was the “blank check” 


1, Explain 


given to Austria by Germany? How did alliances ' 


lead the Serbs to reject some Austrian demands? 


2. How did the Austrian declaration of war lead 
to the mobilization of: France, Germany, Bri- 
tain, and Russia? What was their order of mobili- 
zation? Why was Sir Edward Grey unable to 
indicate what action Britain would takeP What 
evidence supports the contention that all the 
people were responsible for World War IP 


8. What countries made up the Central Powers? 
The Allies? Explain why Italy joined the Allies. 
Compare the advantages of the Central Powers 
with those of the Allies, In general, what was 
the German strategy during the first two years? 
According to the Allies’ secret treaties, who was 
to get what? 


4, Why did the Central Powers reject Wilson’s 
peace proposals? Why did the Allies fail to 
agree to them? Why did the United States enter 
the war in 1917 and not in 1914? Why was the 
Russian Revolution a blow to the Allies? How 
did the Russian revolutions of March and Novem- 
ber 1917 differ? What explains the discourage- 
ment of the Allies in the fall of 1917? 


5. What is the importance of Brest-Litovsk? Of 
the second Battle of the Marne? In what sense 
did the Fourteen Points help defeat the Germans 
on the home front? 


6. After the war, “the Great Powers redoubled 
their efforts, not to find some Way of e 
war unnecessary, but to become better prepare 
to win when it came.” Change this quotation to 
describe the situation after World War IL If 
you feel it is already correct, give your reasons 
for believing so. 

7. “It is now reasonably clear that the states- 
men involved did what they believed to be their 
duty, and that they served the interests of their 
countries in the way that seemed best to them. 
Is this true of statesmen today? Can а statesman 
serve the interests of his country and of ee at 
the same time? Cite specific examples for each 
answer, 


8. In your opinion, what grounds other than 
national advantage may be used to judge the 
rightness" of a statesman's action 


9. * . . nationalistic thinking . . . has been 
the cause of almost every war . . . since the rise 
of the great nation-states.” Was this true of 


World War I? Of World War II? Is nationalism 
leading us to war todayP Explain. 


10. National sovereignty means independence. 
Independence means freedom of choice. Free- 
dom of choice means the right to go to war if one 
chooses. Nations use that right whenever they 
think they will gain more or lose less by war. 
Do you agree or disagree? If the statement is 
true, does it prove that national sovereignty 
means war? Explain each answer. 


11. Many Americans believed World War I 
would “make the world safe for democracy." 
Were they comect in the belief? Why or why 
not? 


12. Are you nationalistic? To the degree that 
you are, are you responsible for the prospect of 
‘another war? Explain. 


18. Select students to be the foreign ministers 
of Britain, France, Germany, Russia, Austria- 
Hungary, and Italy. Have each explain in a 
brief speech what, according to his country, 
caused World War I. Ask the class for comment 
on the soundness of each country's view. 


14. *As long as nations are intent upon adding 
to their own power, are ready to go to war for 
what they assume to be their own rights, and are : 
unwilling to recognize any authority as higher 
than themselves—just as long as this condition 
exists will the danger of war hang over the peo- 
ples of the world.” (p. 699.) Do you agree? 
Tf not, change the statement to conform with 
your beliefs. On the basis of the above state- 
ment, or your version of it, write a short para- 
raph beginning: “Tt follows that if men are 
to prevent war, they must. . - 2 Read your state- 
ment to the class for criticism. 
15. Study reasons for World War I given in 
several history texts. In a short oral report, de- 
scribe the various reasons and give your opinion 
of them. 
16. Using pictures or sketches, make displays 
of the important weapons of: (a) World War I 
and (b) the Franco-Prussian or Napoleonic 
Wars. Explain your display to the class, demon- 
strating the increase in the effectiveness of 


weapons. 
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4. The Peace of 1919 
Tx 


The war was over, but not its tragedy. 
World War I took the lives of 8,000,000 
young men, many of the finest of their gen- 
eration. The wounded totaled nearly 24,- 
000,000. The material costs of the war were 
equally staggering. The value of the prop- 
erty destroyed has been placed at $30,000,- 
000,000. The cost of the armaments—the 
guns and ammunition, the ships, the tanks, 
the planes that were used—was about $186,- 
000,000,000. This was money enough to have 
replaced all the tenements in all the cities of 
Europe and America with good housing. It 
could have provided enough medical service 


to have saved as many lives as the war cost. 
It could have banished illiteracy and estab- 
lished free libraries in every town. 

These figures give us some idea of what 
the war cost. But they do not tell the whole 
story. For a great part of the price men pay 
for war cannot be expressed in figures. This 
part of the price is the hatred and bitterness 
that war brings into the hearts of the 
people who endure it. And this very hatred 
and bitterness can easily blind them just 
when the keenest vision is needed, and de- 
feat the best efforts of men to shape a last- 
ing peace. 


THE WAYS IN WHICH WILSON FAILED 


The Peace Conference which met on Janu- 
ary 18, 1919, at Paris, was a brilliant as- 
sembly. It was composed of the foremost 
diplomats and statesmen of 32 nations, 
headed by the “Big Four"—President Wilson, 
Prime Minister Lloyd George of Great Bri- 
tain, Premier Clemenceau of France, and 
Premier Orlando of Italy. Of these, the man 
most eagerly watched was Wilson. The 
French and British considered him as the 
savior who had brought the United States 
to their aid; the people of Germany and 
Austria, as the one man they could trust, 
the champion of justice. Believing he had 


A portion of the Meuse-Argonne American 
Cemetery in France. These rows of crosses 
remind us of the tragic numbers of the dead. 
Many of the finest of their generation died in 
this struggle—their special gifts and talents 
lost to the world. 


the support of public opinion in every 
country, Wilson hoped to secure a just and 
honorable peace based upon the Fourteen 
Points. In this he failed. 


‘Why Wilson failed 

President Wilson’s failure at the Peace 
Conference was due largely to four factors: 
(1) the virtual dictation of the conference 
by three powers, Great Britain, France, and 
the United States; (2) the existence of the 
secret treaties between Great Britain, France, 
and Italy; (8) the fact that public opinion 
for the Fourteen Points counted far less than 
the ability of Allied statesmen to oppose 
them; and (4) the fact that in the United 
States there was confusion and disunity. 

The first of the Fourteen Points called for 
open peace treaties to be formulated in open 
conference. Many people thought that this 
meant that the treaties would be worked out 
in open assembly by delegates of all nations. 
The questions to be settled, however, were 
too many and too complex to be handled by 
so large an assembly. Furthermore, the na- 
tions that had done the most to win the war 
thought that they should have the largest 
share in the making of the peace. As a re- 
sult, the decisions of the Peace Conference 
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This is an artist's sketch 
made at the Peace Confer- 
ence. The man at the center 
is President Wilson and the 
man to his left is Premier 
Clemenceau of France. 
President Wilson made a 
notable attempt to apply 
justice and equity to inter- 
national relations. 


Keystone View 


were largely made by the delegates of the 
great powers. 

Lloyd George, Clemenceau, Orlando, and 
the other leaders of the Allied nations had 
agreed to the principles of the Fourteen 
Points, but when it came to deciding on the 
terms of the peace they were not so anxious 
to apply them. To do so would have meant 
renouncing the terms of the secret treaties. 

Had Wilson been strongly supported by 

the people of France and Great Britain, the 
Fourteen Points might still have been saved. 
But for four long years the people had been 
taught to hate and fear the Germans, and 
it was not easy all at once to cease hating 
and fearing them. This hatred and bitter- 
ness was largely responsible for Wilson's 
failure at the Peace Conference. 
_ Faced by this situation, the president was 
forced to compromise. The thing he wanted 
most of all was the League of Nations. This 
seemed to him the most important of all the 
Fourteen Points. In order to get it he com- 
promised on many of the others. 


The first compromise: disarmament 


Point four had promised that “national 
armaments will be reduced." This sounded 
good, but most people were still afraid of 
the Germans and refused to trust them. It 
seemed more sensible to disarm only Ger- 
many, and to keep the Allied armies as а 
guarantee that Germany could not start an- 
other war. The German army was therefore 
limited to 100,000 men, compulsory military 
training was prohibited to the Germans, and 
their use of submarines and military aircraft 


forbidden. Similar restrictions were placed 
on Austria, Hungary, and Bulgaria. 


The second compromise: the left bank of 
the Rhine 


The eighth point called for the restoration 
of Alsace-Lorraine to France. To French- 
men this did not seem enough. The French 
delegates also demanded the Saar valley, a 
small coalrich region west of the Rhine. 
They also proposed that all other German 
territory west of the Rhine be subject to 
French control for an indefinite period. 
These proposals would have placed more 
than 5,000,000 Germans under French rule. 
Wilson refused to agree to any such viola- 
tion of the Fourteen Points, but after six 
weeks of argument a compromise was 
reached. It was decided: (1) that all Ger- 
man territory west of the Rhine was to be 
occupied by Allied troops at German ex- 
pense for 15 years; (2) that the Saar valley 
should be governed by the League of Na- 
tions for a like period, during which time 
France should have the use of its mines; and 
(3) at the end of this time, the people of 
the Saar valley should decide whether they 
wished to be ruled by France or by Ger- 
many, or to become an independent nation. 


The third compromise: the Italian frontier 


The Italian delegates, like the French, 
were anxious to get as much territory as they 
could. Wilson was forced to agree that Italy 
should have the entire Trentino and Trieste, 
and a large part of the Istrian peninsula as 
well. This transfer of territory placed hun- 
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dreds of thousands of Germans and Slavs 
under Italian rule. On the question of the 
city of Fiume, which the Italians also 
wanted, Wilson stood firm, since it was the 
principal seaport of the new state of Yugo- 
slavia. The Ttalians then seized Fiume any- 
how. They finally made their own terms 
with Yugoslavia by allowing that country 
free commercial use of the city. 


The fourth compromise: free trade 
and colonies 


The third of the Fourteen Points called for 
the promotion of free trade among nations 
by removing, as far as possible, all high 
tariffs on imports. Point five demanded the 
"impartial adjustment of colonial claims." 
Both of these points were largely ignored at 
the peace conference. No attempt was made 
to prevent the victors from setting up any 
kind of restrictive tariff barriers they wished. 
The German colonies were divided among 


THE WAYS IN WHICH 


The self-determination of nations 


Several of President Wilson's Fourteen 
Points were concerned with the “self-deter- 
mination of nations." This meant simply that 
people should have the right to decide under 
what government they wished to live—that 
each national group should be free to choose 
whether to continue under the rule of foreign 
governments or to unite and form its own 
nation. This meant that the map of Europe 
would have to be redrawn. And drawing 
the boundaries of the new national states 
was a very difficult task, for the peoples of 
Europe are so intermingled that it is impos- 
sible to separate one nationality from an- 
other merely by drawing a line on a map. 
It was not possible, therefore, to make every- 
one happy. The men who redrew the map 
of Europe could do no more than try. 

l. The restoration of Poland. At the close 
of the war, while the German and Austrian 
governments were falling, the Poles formerly 
subject to Russia, Germany, and Austría, re- 


Great Britain, France, and Japan as “man- 
dated" territories to be administered under 
the League of Nations. The Allies likewise 
divided among themselves a great part of 
the former Turkish Empire. 


The fifth compromise: reparations 


Instead of the just peace between equals for 
which Wilson had hoped, the Peace Confer- 
ence saddled Germany and Austria with the 
entire guilt for the war and required them 
to pay as much as they possibly could in 
restitution. American economic experts esti- 
mated that Germany might possibly pay as 
much as $25,000,000,000 with interest over 
a period of years. But Clemenceau and 
Lloyd George refused to accept so low a 
figure. In the end it was decided that Ger- 
many should pay, over a long period, a sum 
amounting to $82,000,000,000, with the pos- 
sibility that more might later be required if 
it appeared that Germany could pay more. 


WILSON SUCCEEDED 


united to establish the Polish Republic. It 
was the task of the Peace Conference to es- 
tablish the boundaries of this new state. In 
this it was partially successful; but the final 
settlement of Poland's eastern and northern 
boundaries was not made until 1920, when 
Poland had waged a short and successful 
war against Russia. Another area in dispute 
was Upper Silesia, a rich industrial region 
which before the war had produced 23 per 
cent of Germany's coal Upper Silesia in- 
cluded a large Polish group, but in a gen- 
eral election a majority voted in favor of 
being united with Germany. 

Another ticklish question was the "Polish 
Corridor" Since Poland desired an outlet 
to the sea, she was given a strip of territory 
—the corridor—running north to the Baltic 
Sea at the city of Danzig. This arrangement 
separated East Prussia from the rest of Ger- 
many. Furthermore, Danzig was inhabited 
almost entirely by Germans. For these rea- 
sons, the Germans vigorously protested the 
establishment of the corridor, but Wilson 
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was determined that Poland should have an 

outlet to the sea. It was finally decided to 

make Danzig a free city under the protection 
of the League of Nations. 

2, Czechoslovakia. Formed of a union of 
two Slavic peoples—the Czechs of Bohemia 
and the Slovaks from the northern part of 
Hungary—Czechoslovakia was an entirely 
new state. The boundaries it claimed ex- 
tended from the Sudeten Mountains on the 
west to the Rumanian boundary on the east. 
These boundaries would make the new state 
a secure and powerful nation. But they 
would include about 3,000,000 Germans and 
about 1,000,000 Magyars and Ruthenians. 
In spite of the protests of these peoples, the 
Peace Conference gave Czechoslovakia very 
nearly the boundaries it asked for. 

3. Rumania. Before the war, Rumania 
was a small independent nation lying be- 
tween the Black Sea and Austria. This small 
state was awarded a large slice of Hungarian 
territory. The new territory was inhabited 
mainly by Rumanians, but included also 
many Magyars. 

4. Yugoslavia. This new nation was made 
up of the old Kingdom of Serbia, Monte- 
negro, a small part of Bulgaria, and parts 
of the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy which 
were inhabited mostly by Slavs. Many Ger- 
mans, Magyars, Rumanians, and Italians 
found themselves within the boundaries of 
the new state. The Serbs, Croats, and 
Slovenes who formed the great majority of 
Yugoslavia’s population were all Slavs. But 
they differed in language and customs, and 
soon found that it was less easy for them to 
unite in ruling themselves than it had been to 
unite in revolution against Austria. 

5. Austria and Hungary. Much of the 
territory of the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy, 
which had been inhabited by various Slavic 
groups, was divided among Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, Rumania, and Yugoslavia. What 
was left for the Magyars of Hungary and the 
Germans of Austria? Very little. Austria, 
which had set up a republican government 

- after the defeat of the Central Powers, had 
à population of about 6,500,000 Germans, 
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few natural resources, and was almost en- 
tirely dependent upon the outside world for 
food. It would seem only just that this 
little nation be united with Germany, but 
France would not permit it, and Austria 
was forced to remain independent against 
her will. Like Austria, Hungary was left 
with little territory. She had a population of 
about 8,000,000. 


Was the new map of Europe better than 
the old? 


Looked at from one point of view, the 
new map of Europe was better because the 
principle of self-determination came far 
closer to being realized than ever before. 
The creation of the new states brought per- 
haps 8,000,000 Germans, Magyars, and Ital- 
ians under foreign rule. But in 1914, the 
number of Slavs and Italians subject to the 
alien rule of Germany, Austria-Hungary and 
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Russia had been close to 50,000,000. By the 
terms of the peace, these people were liber- 
ated and permitted to set up their own gov- 
ernments. It is clear that the principle of 
self-determination won a great triumph. 

But was it a good thing to carve up the 
great states into so many small nations? It 
gave the people directly concerned new 
freedom and the opportunity to live accord- 
ing to their own customs and traditions. 
But these people were not all very skillful 
at managing their own affairs. Many of them 
found that their standard of living was not 
so high as it had been before, and that even 
their own governments could be oppressive 
and unjust. These conditions led to new eco- 
nomic and political problems, and to new 
bitterness. 


The League of Nations 


For years, men had hoped and dreamed 
of a league of states that would settle the 
differences between nations and prevent war. 
This old idea was the basis of President 
Wilson's peace program. The British dele- 
gates were also in favor of the League, and 
their ideas were combined with those of the 
Americans in the final draft of the constitu- 
tion, or covenant. The first members of the 
League included the states which entered 
into the treaty with Germany ( except the 
United States, which refused to join) and 
most of the neutrals who wished to join—a 
total of 42 states. The former “enemy” states, 
Germany, Austria, Hungary, and Turkey 
were later admitted, and so was Russia, 

The League of Nations was established at 
Geneva, Switzerland, and was composed of 
the following four bodies: 

l. The Secretariat, a permanent body of 
officials whose function was to conduct the 
necessary correspondence and staff work. 

2, The Council, or directing and executive 
body of the League. 

3. The Assembly, composed of not more 
than three delegates from each member of 
the League, whose function was to discuss 
"international conditions whose continuance 
might endanger the peace of the world." 


4. The Permanent Court of International 
Justice, a judicial body for settling those dis- 
putes among nations which involved inter- 
national law. 

The primary object of the League of Na- 
tions was to prevent war. Since the League 
was not a superstate with its own army and 
navy, it could not use armed force to halt 
an aggressor. How then could it help to 
preserve peace? 

It was hoped that the League could pre- 
vent war by three means: (1) by formulat- 
ing plans for a general reduction in arma- 
ments, (2) by acting as an arbiter in settling 
disputes between member states before they 
became serious, and (8) by recommending 
an international boycott of any nation going 
to war in violation of the League covenant. 
If the League recommended such a boycott, 
every member was expected to discontinue 
all commercial and financial relations with 
the aggressor. This isolation, it was hoped, 
would soon bring any nation to terms. In 
extreme cases the Council was empowered 
to recommend that the member states use 
their armed forces to compel the offending 
nation to keep the peace. Thus, the League 
of Nations did not make war illegal. It 
merely attempted to make war less likely. It 
could not take any direct action. It could 
only make recommendations. 

Such, in brief, was the work of the Peace 
Conference. Many people objected, think- 
ing the terms too severe. Others believed 
that Germany had been let off too easily. 

The Germans had no part in framing the 
treaty. When it was completed, a German 
delegation was summoned and handed the 
terms. On May 29, the Germans presented 
a 443-page protest and pleaded for a revision 
of the terms. The Allied delegates were not 
moved, however, and on June 28, the Ger- 
man national assembly voted to accept the 
terms under protest. 

The treaty was signed, not at Paris, where 
the Conference had been held, but in the 
famous Hall of Mirrors at the Palace of Ver- 
sailles. There, on June 28, 1919 the Ger- 
mans signed the Treaty of Versailles. 
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USING WHAT YOU HAVE LEARNED 


1. In what ways may the cost of World War I 
be reckoned? Who were the “Big Four"? Ex- 
plain why Wilson was the most popular states- 
man at the peace conference. Why did he fail to 
win the kind of peace he had hoped for? 


2, For each of the great compromises Wilson 
made, state: (a) what he would have liked and 
(b) what the other Allied powers wanted. 


3. What is “self-determination of nations”? Why 
was it difficult to apply to Europe? What prob- 
lem of Poland is represented by: (a) Upper 
Silesia, (b) “the Corridor,” and (c) Danzig? 
How was each solved? Why was there dissatis- 
faction with the boundaries established for 
Czechoslovakia and Rumania? From what coun- 
tries was Yugoslavia made? What were some of 
the conflicting arguments over the new map? 


4. How did the Germans react to the peace 
treaty? Why did the ‘Allies decide to sign the 
treaty at Versailles? 


5. Why do you think people have been willing 

to pay the tremendous costs of past wars? Under 

what conditions, if any, would you be willing 

5 рау your share of the costs of a third World 
art 


6. Were the large nations among the Allies right 
in insisting on making the vital decisions at the 
peace conference? What principle other than 
power can you suggest as a basis for decisions? 


7. In your opinion, was “self-determination” а 
sound reason for changing the map of Europe? 
Since self-determination encourages nationalism, 
and nationalism often leads to war, did Wilson's 
stand make World War II more likely? Do you 
think self-determination a right all people should 
have? 


8. In what respects, if any, 8 the United Na- 
tions better than the League of Nations? In 
your opinion, have people learned anything from 
the League's failure? Tf so, what? 


9, Make a series of graphs OT pictographs xj 
World War I showing for each major nation the 
costin: (a) money, (b) military casualties, (0) 
civilian casualties. 

10. As a German at the time of the Treaty of 
Versailles, write to the editor of a new Soeur 
pointing out how Wilson’s Fourteen Points have 
been shamefully neglected in the treaty. 


1l. Draw a map of Europe as you think it 


should have appeared after World War I. Dis- 
play it to the class, and be prepared to defend it. 


12, Suppose your class had been chosen to make 
the peace at the end of World War 1. Appoint 
various members to serve as the: (a) German, 
(b) Austro-Hungarian, (c) Turkish, (d) Russian, 
and (e) Reparations Committees. Have each 
member study and report on its particular prob- 
lem to the “Peace Conference” and after discus- 
sion, vote to approve or disapprove its recom- 
mendations. A secretary should keep a record 
and, after the conference, report on the ways 
your peace differs from that agreed upon after 
World War 1. 


18. Make a chart in which you: (a) list the 
Fourteen Points, (b) indicate whether you agree 
or disagree with each and why, and (c) show 
how each was followed or disregarded by the 
Paris Peace Conference. 


14, Write a letter to President Wilson telling 
him how the covenant of the League of Nations 
should be changed in order to insure peace. 


READINGS FOR UNIT 16 


Useful volumes on the background of World 
War I are Parker Thomas Moon, Imperialism 
and World Politics; Carlton J. H. Hayes, A Po- 
litical and Culiural History of Modern Europe, 
Vol. IL Walter C. Langsam, The World Since 
1914; Philip Guedalla, The Hundred Years; and 
Frederick A. Ogg and Walter R. Sharp, 
Economic Development of Modern Europe, are 
excellent as references on the period covered by 
this unit. 

The participation of selected nations in World 
War I is treated in Harold Faulkner and Tyler 
Kepner, America, lts History and People; 
Bernard Pares, A History of Russia; G. Nye 
Steiger, A History of the Far East; Marion M. 
Dilts, The Pageant of Japanese History; and 
Kenneth S. Latourette, The Chinese, Their His- 
tory and Culture. 

Primary source material on the war is in 
Volume П, Readings in Modern European His- 
tory, edited by James Harvey Robinson and C. 
A. Beard, and Edward Potts Cheyney, Read- 
ings in English History. 

H. W. Van Loon, The Story of Mankind; 'T. 
Walter Wallbank and Alastair M. Taylor, Civili- 
zation—Past and Present, Vol. IL The World 
Book Encyclopedia (particularly the section, 
“International Law”); and Compton's Pictured 
Encyclopedia are all general references of merit. 
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WAYS OF LIVING 


The Industrial Revolution tremendously 
increased the demand for raw materials, 
while scientific advances and new inven- 
tions created a demand for materials which 
had never before been of great value. Re- 


USE OF 
NATURAL 
RESOURCES 


M 


New sources of energy and new machines 
to transform that energy into power revo- 
lutionized man's way of life. The effect of 
science and invention on methods of war- 
fare was equally revolutionary. High explo- 


USE OF 
TOOLS 
AND POWER 


INCREASE 
OF 
KNOWLEDGE 


Democracy appeared to be making its 
greatest strides, yet governments in most 
countries were becoming more cumber- 
some, and in many ways less responsive to 
the will of the people. Big business exerted , 


DEVELOPMENT 
OF 
GOVERNMENT 


ORGANIZATION 
OF 
SOCIETY 


Bigness became the chief characteristic 
of business. As the whole world became the 
market, small businesses tried to grow large, 
and big businesses tried to become monop- 
olies. Business exercised increasing influ- 
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OF RELIGION 
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Mi 


SELF- 
EXPRESSION 
THROUGH 
THE ARTS 


Revolting from the low artistic standards 
of the early industrial era, artists from 
Cezanne to Picasso developed schools of 
modern art such as Cubism, Surrealism, 
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The revolutionary advances of science 
greatly increased the common man's re- 
spect and desire for knowledge. With few 
exceptions the most highly admired were 
practical inventors like Bell and Edison, 


In most industrialized countries the old 
aristocracy of birth and social position was 
replaced by a new aristocracy, growing out 
of the middle class, and composed of 
wealthy business men and financiers. The 


In general, men continued to be ne 
interested in scientific ideas and materia 
progress than in religion and philosophy. 
The so-called “imperialist philosophies at- 
tempted to justify colonial expansion. 
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sive shells, machine guns, poison gas, tor- 
pedoes, and submarines made war more 
deadly and destructive than ever before. 
And the airplane brought civilians into the 
zone of combat. 


ose who sought learning for 
its own sake. In most countries the level of 


education rose, while information concern- 
ing current events spread more quickly than 
ever before. 


growing power in government, and national 
interest was the highest law recognized by 
statesmen. In 1917 the Communist Revolu- 


tion occurred in Russia. 


new lords of society were men like Rocke- 
feller and Carnegie. Meanwhile, the stand- 
ard of living for the middle and working 
classes gradually improved in most coun- 
tries, 


ence in government, encouraged imperial 
expansion, and by demanding protection 
for foreign investments brought on inter- 


national crises. 
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Some, distorting the theories of Darwin, Ж т 
argued that war is a natural human func- 
tion. Others, like Kipling, believed it the 
duty of “superior” races to civilize "inferior" 
or backward peoples. 
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THE WORLD ABOUT 1930 


In 1930 the world was entering one of historys most 
critical periods. The high hopes for peace, democracy, and 
international cooperation, which had followed World War I, 
were apparently doomed. Paralyzing economic depression 
was proving that the world was one economically while the 
actions of the great nations proved that politically it was still 
divided. 

While the Western nations strove vainly to rebuild their 
world as it existed before 1914, the peoples of the Near East, 
India, and Southeast Asia were hoping to escape from any 
form of control or influence by the West. The Chinese, men- 

< aced by their powerful neighbor, Japan, were trying to build 
a unified, modern nation on the foundation of their ancient 
civilization. Meanwhile, the masters of Soviet Russia were 
imposing the false ideals of communism on their own people, 
and striving to extend their brutal way of life to other coun- 
tries throughout the world. 
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Twenty Years of Indecision 


The years from 1919 to 1989 were years of 
indecision, a troubled interlude between two 
devastating world wars. The cternal struggle 
to bring order into the world continued. 
Countless men and women, for example, de- 
voted their lives to scientific exploration and 
the pursuit of learning. They strove to under- 
stand the world in order to control it. Great 
public leaders labored to make the world 
safe for peace, 

Although there was an Adolf Hitler who 
marshaled science and learning to destroy 
civilization, there were scores of people who 
marshaled good will and knowledge in an 
effort to maintain it. Men of the sword created 
instruments of destruction, but men of peace 
continued as always to forge better ways of 
living. They created tools and machines, 
ideas and values, courage and hope. Musso- 
lini and Stalin took their stand with the forces 
of violence. But democrats everywhere — in 
Europe, in the Far East, and in the Americas 
— placed their faith in democratic methods of 
- peaceful change. 

While the Treaty of Versailles altered na- 
tional frontiers throughout the world, other 
factors altered the frontiers of civilization. 
Science expanded the boundaries of the uni- 
verse by expanding the boundaries of knowl- 
edge. Discovery in science continued to yield 
brilliant rewards. Advances in physics pro- 
duced the atomic age, while advances in 
chemistry, biology, medicine, and technology 
were hardly less spectacular. 

Scholarship increased men's knowledge 
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and understanding of the physical world 
around them, and gave them increased con- 
trol over it. Man was enabled to conquer 
certain diseases which once had been deadly. 
The machine gave man command of new pro- 
cesses which provided new and better goods 
with speed and abundance. At last, a long life 
and a richer life seemed to be within human 
grasp. 

But although science expanded the fron- 
tiers of knowledge, technology made the 
world seem smaller, Steel, steam, and elec- 
tricity shrank space and time alike. Railroads, 
radios, and airplanes brought the peoples and 
the nations of the world much closer together. 
The Far East is still east geographically, but 
it is no longer far. Air miles are parts of 
minutes. Ideas are now no farther away from 
anywhere than the cable and the radio. 

Yet man’s use of science and the machine 
made for evil as well as for good. Man had 
still to learn the secret of living in the world 
he had created. He had to learn to master the 
consequences of the machine, just as he had 
learned to master the techniques which en- 
abled him to produce it. 

The great depression of 1929 was a world 
depression. The great war of 1989 was a 
world war. The problem of peace in 1945 was 
the problem of world peace. The totalitarian 
attack on democracy was a world attack. Men 
built the global world, but the global world 
brought new issues and new responsibilities. 
A mighty war had to be fought before man- 
kind began to understand them. 


XR 
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1. Science and Big Business Shape the Modern World 
<< 


Today's problems are largely the result of 
the enormous social and economic changes 
brought about by science as it has been ap- 
plied in industry and big business. In view 
of the speed with which these changes have 
occurred, it is perhaps not surprising that 
our ways of thinking and acting have not 
changed as quickly We live in a world 
which such marvels as mass production, air 
transportation, and radio have made one in- 


terdependent community. But many of us 
still think and act in some ways as if we 
lived in the days of the hand loom, the ox- 
cart, and the pony express. 

This lag greatly complicated the problems 
faced by the world after World War I, and 
the situation is still serious today. To under- 
stand how some of these problems arose, it 
will be helpful first to continue the story of 
science, industry, and big business. 


THE CONTINUING REVOLUTION OF SCIENCE 


By the end of the nineteenth century, sci- 
entists had developed theories which seemed 
adequate for a fairly complete and final ex- 
plantation of the physical universe. Several 
physicists actually believed that the basic 
discoveries had all been made and that fu- 
ture scientists would only have to fill in a 
few details of the picture. 

Within a few years, this self-satisfaction 
vanished. New theories and discoveries shook 
science to its very foundations. The most im- 
portant of these theories were the quantum 
theory, advanced in 1901 by the German 
physicist, Max Planck, and the theory of 
relativity, announced in 1905 by Albert 
Einstein, also a German scientist. 

Among other things, these theories pointed 
toward the conclusion that matter and energy 
were different forms of the same thing. No 
longer were they thought of as being entirely 
different, as Newtonian scientists had con- 
sidered them. The new ideas to which these 
fundamental theories led gave great promise 
to the future of science. In large part they 
were responsible for the release of atomic 


energy. 
The atomic revolution 


All matter is composed of minute particles 
called atoms. It was long believed that atoms 
were the smallest bits of matter which could 
exist, and that they could not be broken up 
or divided in any way. Later the theory was 
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advanced, and generally accepted, that the 
atom is somewhat like a miniature solar sys- 
tem, with a central particle called the nucleus 
around which revolve other particles called 
electrons, like the planets around the sun. 

It was later discovered that the nucleus 
itself is composed of still smaller particles. 
These have been named protons and neu- 
trons. The number of protons and neutrons 
in the nucleus varies in the atoms of different 
elements. Obviously then, if the nucleus of 
an atom could be split, or if some of its 
protons and neutrons could be removed, it 
would become an atom of a different element. 

The process by which one element is trans- 
formed into another occurs, in a few in- 
stances, in nature. In 1896, it was discovered 
that the element uranium constantly emits 
rays which, although invisible, will darken 
a photographic plate. Such an element is 
said to be radioactive. The French scien- 
tists, Marie and Pierre Curie, and other phys- 
icists, devoted their lives to the study of 
radiation and its effects. It was established 
that the rays given off by a radioactive sub- 
stance are caused by the spontaneous break- 
ing up of the nuclei of its atoms. 


Atomic energy becomes possible 

Electrons were found tot Pdssegs a nega- 
tive electrical charge, while protons were 
positively charged, and neutrons had no 
charge at all, Since opposite electrical | 


charges attract each other, this helped to 
explain why an atom's electrons did not fly 
off into space, but revolved about the nu- 
cleus. But particles with the same electrical 
charge repel each other. Protons all had like 
charges. Why then did they not fly apart? 
What bound them together in the atom's 
nucleus? The answer must be some unknown 
force—a "binding force" powerful enough to 
overcome the tendency of the protons to 
repel each other. If the nucleus could be 
split, the tremendous energy of this "bind- 
ing force" would be released. 

Einstein provided a simple formula which 
could be used to determine the amount of 
energy which might be released in changing 
matter into energy. This formula, E = mc?, 
states that energy is equal to mass, or weight, 
multiplied by the square of the speed of 
light. According to this formula, if a single 
pound of coal could be converted completely 
into energy, the amount of energy released 
would equal that obtained by burning one 
and one-third million tons of coal. 

For years, the knowledge that such tre- 
mendous amounts of energy might become 
available was of little importance, for no 
one knew how to release it. But by 1937, 
several scientists had succeeded in doing 
so—though only by using more energy than 
was released. To make atomic energy usable, 
a "chain reaction" was necessary. 

A fire is a chain reaction. As each minute 


In terms of planning and construction, the 
modern house is adapted to the kind of life 
people lead. New methods and materials 
make new forms of beauty possible. 

George Fred Keck—William Keck, Chicago 


particle of fuel burns, it raises the tempera- 
ture of adjacent particles until they too catch 
fire and ignite still other particles, To pro- 
duce an atomic chain reaction, an atom must 
be split in such a way as to emit free neu- 
trons, flying in all directions. Some of these 
tiny projectiles would split other atoms and 
cause them to emit more neutrons, and so 
the reaction would continue. 

Such a chain reaction seemed possible in 
theory, but could it actually take place? Late 
in 1938, two German scientists, Otto Hahn 
and Lise Meitner, discovered that when a 
uranium atom was struck by neutrons, its 
nucleus split into several parts, at the same 
time giving off other particles and tremen- 
dous energy. If some of these other particles 
were neutrons, they would split other atoms 
and a chain reaction would be possible. 
Other scientists, working in the United 
States and elsewhere, proved this to be the 
case, and the release of atomic energy was 
at last known to be possible. With World 
War II already threatening, scientists worked 
feverishly to turn atomic energy into an in- 
strument of destruction. 


Science advances on other fronts 

While the physicists were exploring the 
mysteries of the atom, workers in other 
fields of science were making important dis- 
coveries which have directly affected the 
lives of millions. Many spectacular scientific 
advances of the twentieth century have been 
the work of the chemists. Of their contribu- 
tions, the most familiar are the synthetic 
materials—man-made substances which may 
not even exist in nature. Synthetic plastics, 
such as “Lucite,” “Plexiglas,” “Bakelite,” and 
nylon, are constantly being used in new ways. 
Other man-made materials of importance 
include synthetic rubber and various rubber- 
like substances, 

Other significant scientific developments 
have taken place in biochemistry—the branch 
of chemistry which deals with the life proc- 
esses of plants and animals. Biochemists 
have given us new knowledge of nutrition— 
of proteins, fats, carbohydrates, and vitamins. 
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A number of vitamins, which are substances 
essential to the healthful functioning of the 
body, have been identified and their effects 
studied. This new knowledge offers great 
hope for improving the health of mankind. 

The biochemists have also expanded our 
knowledge of the action of the ductless 
glands of the human body. Through their 
secretions, these glands greatly influence the 
growth of the body, the development of sex 
characteristics, and the emotions. One im- 
portant result of the biochemists study of 
the ductless glands was the discovery, by 
two Canadian scientists, that insulin, an ex- 
tract from the pancreas of sheep, could be 
used to control diabetes. 

The discovery of insulin was only one of 
a series of exciting medical developments. 
Shortly after 1980, a new synthetic drug 
called sulfanilamide, and others similar to it, 
proved remarkably effective in curing pneu- 
monia and other infectious diseases. In 1929, 
a Scottish scientist, Alexander Fleming, dis- 
covered that a certain mold produced a sub- 
stance which would destroy many kinds 
of disease-producing organisms. The drug, 
penicillin, was developed from this discovery. 
Other new drugs, streptomycin, aureomycin, 
and chloromycetin, have helped to cause а 
virtual revolution in modern medicine. 


Other advances in medicine 


Besides the development of new drugs, 
the knowledge and techniques of medicine 
have advanced in other ways. Particularly 
important are methods for the control and 
prevention of many diseases which formerly 
caused widespread epidemics. Malaria and 
yellow fever, for example, are two diseases 
long known to be transmitted by certain 
kinds of mosquitoes. Several effective means 
of controlling these pests are now available. 
The best known is a chemical compound 
called DDT. Chlordane, a remarkably effec- 
tive material for killing fleas and lice, has 
proved valuable in controlling typhus and 
other diseases carried by such pests. 

A fascinating and important new field, de- 
veloped largely since World War L is psy- 
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Wilbur and Orville Wright at Kitty Hawk 
with their flying machine. Although the first 
flight lasted only 12 seconds, it proved that 
flight in a heavier-than-air machine was 
possible. 


chosomatic medicine. Psychology and psy- 
chiatry, other phases of medicine that deal 
largely with the ways in which the mind 
works, have also progressed rapidly. 

Creat strides have been made in many 
aspects of medical science during the twen- 
tieth century. The chances that an individ- 
ual will live to adulthood and that he will 
escape death from some infectious disease 
are far better than they were 50 years ago. 
Improvements in public-health work, nu- 
trition, and medical knowledge and tech- 
niques have lengthened the average life-span 
of modern man. But the increase of nervous 
diseases in our time highlights the vital ne- 
cessity for attacking such diseases through 
the social ills which contribute to them. 


Science “shrinks” the world 


Among the scientific advances that were 
made in the late nineteenth and early twen- 
tieth centuries were two that went a long 
way toward making the world seem smaller. 
These were the invention of the airplane and 
the “wireless.” Both led to the development 
of giant industries, providing employment 
for many thousands of people. 
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The airplane was largely the creation of 
Wilbur and Orville Wright, bicycle-makers 
of Dayton, Ohio. At Kitty Hawk, North 
Carolina, on December 17, 1908, Orville 
Wright successfully flew the frail machine 
that he and his brother had made. 

From the Wrights’ first plane to the giant 
airliners of the present required years of 
painstaking scientific study and experimenta- 
tion. Until World War I proved the military 
value of the airplane in scouting and as a 
bomber, the airplane had been regarded 
largely as a plaything for sportsmen and 
thrill-seekers. But planes were continuously 
improved and by 1927 they had become so 
reliable mechanically, and capable of such 
great flying range, that Charles A. Lind- 
bergh was able to pilot a single-engine plane 
nonstop from New York to Paris. 

Since the airplane was far faster than other 
means of transportation, early in its develop- 
ment plans were made to use it for trans- 
porting mail and passengers. During the 
1920's and 19305, commercial airlines were 
established in many parts of the world, 
Regularly scheduled flights soon were avail- 
able throughout all parts of the United States 
and Europe, and before many years had 
passed, nearly all parts of the world were 


Thomas Edison experimenting with elec- 
tricity. Edison's genius for invention laid the 
groundwork for new products such as the 
phonograph, the electric light, and moving 
pictures. 

Courtesy John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Co, 


served by airlines. Places that had for- 
merly been separated by days or even weeks 
of travel became only a few hours apart. 
And of even greater importance, planes were 
able to serve hard-to-reach places that for- 
merly had had incredibly poor transportation 
facilities. 

Developed at about the same time and at 
about the same tremendous speed as the air- 
plane was the “wireless,” the invention of 
à wealthy young Italian scientist, Guglielmo 
Marconi. In 1896, Marconi demonstrated 
that it was possible to send telegraph mes- 
sages without wires by means of equipment 
that he had just perfected. In 1901, wireless 
telegraph signals were sent successfully from 
England to Newfoundland. Within a very 
few years, wireless telegraph stations circled 
the globe, providing instant communication 
across oceans, mountains, and jungles. Par- 
ticularly important was the installation of 
wireless equipment on ships. Besides per- 
mitting communication with the ship at any 
time, it was especially valuable in the event 
of trouble. 

Important as the wireless telegraph was, 
the development of the wireless telephone, 
or radio, has been of even greater impor- 
tance. Radio became possible only after the 
invention of the vacuum tube by J. A. Flem- 
ing, an English scientist, in 1904, and the 
development of a greatly improved tube by 
Lee DeForest, an American, in 1906. Speech 
was broadcast across the Atlantic in 1915, 
and great improvements were made in both 
radio and wireless during World War I. 

Radio as we know it today began in 1920, 
when radio station KDKA in Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, began transmitting regularly 
scheduled broadcasts. Within a few years, 
radio broadcasting stations were operating 
throughout the world, and the world's mil- 
lions were listening at their receiving sets. 
Radio placed a powerful tool in tlie hands of 
educators, salesmen, and propagandists. 


The union of science and industry 
When Michael Faraday discovered the 
basic principle of the dynamo and electric 
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motor (p. 534), he probably gave little 
thought to the effect his discovery might 
have on man's daily life. However, during 
the nineteenth century, science and industry 
became much more closely related. Discov- 
eries and. inventions followed each other in 
rapid succession, creating new methods of 
production, new products, and even new 
industries. The entire electrical industry, for 
example, is based on Faraday's research. 
The radio industry is based on the scientific 
research o£ Heinrich Hertz on electromag- 
netic waves. Marconi, by perfecting methods 
gave a prac- 


of transmitting and receiving, 
tical turn to Hertz’s work. 

Beginning in the nineteenth century, men 
began to use scientific experiments in а de- 
liberate search for new products and ways 
of improving old ones. For example, Charles 
Goodyear sought and discovered a method 
of vulcanizing rubber with sulphur. His dis- 
covery became the basis of the modern rub- 
ber industry. Thomas A. Edison invented the 
electric light, and Rudolph Diesel the engine 
that bears his name. The internal-combustion 
engine resulted from the efforts of several 
men working separately. 

As industrialists became more keenly 
aware of the economic possibilities of sci- 
ence, research was organized ona systematic 
basis. Today, nearly every large corporation 
has its own research staff of highly trained 
scientists. 

Science has also aided industry in the de- 
velopment of new methods of production. 
One of the basic principles ‘of modern in- 
dustry is the use of standardized inter- 
changeable parts. The idea was devel 
oped by Eli Whitney, inventor of the cotton 
gin. About 1798, Whitney set up а factory 
to manufacture guns. Heretofore, no gun 
had been exactly like any other. The barrel 
of one, for example, would fit its own stock 
and no other. In Whitney's factory, how- 
ever, the various parts were manufactured 
in quantity according to exact specifications 
and then fitted together, any group of parts 
combining to make a finished gun. 

This idea was revolutionary. For the first 


Courtesy Radio Corporation of America 
A portable radio moves down the production 
line. This 3%-pound radio was planned to sell 
for $27.50—a price impossible without stream- 
lined assembly methods. 


time, highly complicated articles could be 
mass-produced. Today's inexpensive alarm 
clock, for instance, is possible only because 
its many parts can be stamped out by the 
thousands in machines so accurate that the 
finished parts can be quickly assembled by 
unskilled workmen. : 

Within а century, most industries making 
products of any complexity had adopted 
Whitney's principle. Perhaps its most ex- 
tensive application today is in the automo- 
bile industry. An automobile is composed 
of thousands of different parts manufactured 
separately, even in different parts of the 
country, and then put together on an as- 
sembly line in а factory. 

The use of interchangeable parts obyiously 
required the development of machines which 
could make parts accurately and in great 
quantities. In many parts of a gasoline ёп-_ 
gine, for example, common standards of ac- 
curacy permit errors no greater than 0.0001 
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inch. In some details of vacuum-tube con- 
struction, the permissible error is as small as 
0.00001 inch. Such exactness, as well as the 
complexity of many of the finished products, 
make the scientific engineer indispensable to 


modern industry, Without engineering to 
solve the problems of design and production, 
and even to invent the machines to do the 
work, the achievements of modern industry 
would have been impossible. 


THE CONTINUING EXPANSION OF BUSINESS 


While the discoveries and developments 
of science’ and invention stimulated the 
growth of industry, the attitude of govern- 
ment aided its expansion and particularly the 
building of huge business empires. From the 
Middle Ages until the eighteenth century, 
most business enterprises had been rather 
strictly regulated, First, there were the re- 
strictions of the various guilds designed to 
protect their merchant-craftsmen members. 
Then, during the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, many businesses were regulated 
by government so as to promote colonial trade 
and build up national wealth. 

By the middle of the nineteenth century, 
however, most people—certainly most busi- 
ness men—believed that it was not the proper 
function of government to interfere in any 
way with the operations of business except 
to aid it. Government should be used, they 
believed, only to guard the nation from for- 
eign aggression, to maintain peace and order 
at home, to protect foreign investments, to 
enforce contracts, and above all to protect 
private property. 

According to’ this theory, often called 
laissez faire, or “Hands off!”, there should be 
as little regulation of business by govern- 
ment as possible. Business should be gov- 
erned only by the laws of free competition. 
Buyers of shoes, for example, would tend to 
buy only shoes which were well made and 
which sold for a reasonable price. A shoe- 
maker who used cheap leather in order to 
cut prices or who was not efficient enough 
to meet the price of other producers would 
eventually be forced out of business. Thus, 
only honest and efficient business would be 
able to survive in a market of free competi- 
tion. This would be for the good of society 
as a whole, said the believers in laissez faire. 


"Giants of Industry" spring up 


As the Industrial Revolution progressed 
and the world market became a fact, the 
theory of free competition seemed to work 
well enough. Frequently the small business 
man found it difficult or impossible to com- 
pete with larger concerns. But the firms 
which survived made profits because they 
steadily reduced their competition. Seem- 
ingly more efficient, their costs decreased, 
and the quality of their product increased. 
The public often benefited in the form of 
lower prices, better products, or entirely new 
products, 

But as the process continued, most indus- 
tries began to be dominated by one or more 
“giants” which by wise management, supe- 
rior efficiency, or cutthroat methods managed 
to eliminate most of their competitors. Such 
giant industries were also formed on occasion 
by the merging of many smaller businesses 
which could not have survived alone. Thus, 
the total number of separate business or- 
ganizations was gradually reduced by the 
force of competition. Only the strong were 
left to face each other. 

The first such “giants” were generally the 
creations of groups of men. Some men, how- 
ever, began alone with little capital. By 
making the most of every opportunity and 
combining with others to their own advan- 
tage, they built small businesses into great 
enterprises. For example, in the years fol- 
lowing 1870, John D. Rockefeller built a 
small oil-refining business into the Standard 
Oil Company, a gigantic business which 
was completely controlled by Rockefeller 
and his associates. Likewise, Andrew Car- 
negie, a Scottish immigrant, founded a small 
iron business in the 1860’s which, under his 
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management, expanded into one of the 
world's largest steel companies. 

There were many other such stories of 
great success in the business world. In Ger- 
many, the Krupp family built a small steel 
business into a gigantic concern making 
armaments and all manner of steel products. 
In England, members of the Lever family 
first began to make soap in kettles set up in 
their back yard. By 1910, they controlled 
the largest soap-making business in Europe. 


The rise of the great corporations 

During the last years of the nineteenth 
century, great changes began to take place. 
The vast scale of the giant industries made 
control by one man or one family almost 
impossible. After 1900, the “one-man busi- 
ness” came more and more to be replaced 
by the large-scale corporation. 

The corporation was not new. It had its 
roots in the joint-stock company of the Italian 
city-states and in the English charter com- 
panies of the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies. But until the latter half of the nine- 
teenth century, this form of business organi- 
Zation was comparatively rare. 

The growth of big business rapidly in- 
creased the demand for capital in large 
amounts. Thus, the United States Steel Cor- 
poration, founded in 1901, required well over 
a billion dollars of capital and was but the 
first of several billion-dollar corporations in 
America. Individuals or partnerships could 
not by themselves supply such vast amounts 
of money. But if they formed a corporation, 
they could sell stocks and bonds to the pub- 
lic, and thus raise the necessary money. 

One result of the formation of many great 
business corporations was à growing separa- 
tion between the ownership of a business and 
its management. A modern corporation is 
owned by its stockholders, who may be 
numbered in the thousands. These stock- 
holders, in theory, have complete control 
over the policies of the company, and are 
supposed to exercise this control by voting at 
the annual stockholders’ meeting: In prac- 
tice, however, this rarely happens. 
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The actual management of most corpora- 
tions is carried on by a few top officials who 
are responsible only to the board of di- 
rectors. The board, although in theory 
elected by all the stockholders, is usually 
controlled by a few men who hold large 
blocks of stock, sometimes by bankers who 
have bought enough of the stock to exert 
a controlling interest in the business. Just as 
the Industrial Revolution created a gulf be- 
tween the owner-manager of a business and 
his workers, the growth of big business 
created a gulf between the owners and the 
managers, who were no longer the same 


people. 
The decline of free competition 


Another result of the growth of great cor- 
porations was the restriction of free com- 
petition. For instance, in theory, free com- 
petition between various makers of soap 


An electric furnace in operation. The cor- 
poration, by using the invested funds of 
thousands of stockholders, is able to pay the 
tremendous sums necessary to buy such 
equipment. 


Courtesy United States Steel Corporation 


would reduce the price of soap until it 
neared the production cost of the more ef- 
ficient makers. Theoretically, the price 
would never drop for long below the cost 
of production. If it did, manufacturers 
would stop producing for a time or go out 
of business entirely. This would reduce the 
supply of soap and, assuming that the de- 
mand for it continued, the price people were 
willing to pay would rise until it was again 
higher than the cost of producing it. Soap 
manufacturers could then make a profit, and 
would resume production. 

In competition between a large number 
of small businesses, this theory worked out 
well enough. But in industries which be- 
came dominated by a few huge corporations, 
it did not seem to hold. A huge corporation 
did not go out of business or even halt pro- 
duction temporarily when the price obtain- 
able for its products fell below the produc- 
tion cost. It could not afford to, for a good 
part of its overhead costs, including the in- 
terest which must be paid on the huge sums 
borrowed for plants, machinery, and other 
items, continued whether the business op- 
erated or not. Therefore, if the market price 
would cover the cost of labor and raw ma- 
terials plus even a small part of the overhead 
cost, the firm would continue to produce 
even though it actually lost money. 

The solution to this situation was some 
form of agreement or combination among 
the leaders of an industry which would con- 
trol or even eliminate competition in that 
industry. There were several ways in which 
this could be done. The simplest was merely 
an agreement to exchange information about 
prices and manufacturing standards. This 
might lead to a price-fixing agreement, either 
open or secret, by which various business 
firms set up a schedule of prices and agreed 
to follow it. Coal mines, iron works, and 
railroads made frequent use of this scheme. 
Another method of controlling competition 
was the pool, in which all profits were placed 
in a common fund and then apportioned 
among the cooperating firms according to 
some fixed percentage. American railroads 


made extensive pooling agreements until pre- 
vented from doing so by law in 1907. 

Perhaps the most effective method of con- 
trolling prices was the combination of several 
large corporations under a trust or a holding 
company. These were simply legal devices 
by which several business enterprises could 
be controlled and operated as one. By the 
early years of the twentieth century, combi- 
nations having almost a complete monopoly 
had appeared in several American industries. 
The Standard Oil Company, the American 
Sugar Refining Company, and the American 
Tobacco Company were three examples of 
trusts which had all but eliminated their 
competition. No corporation or trust ever 
succeeded in obtaining a complete monopoly 
in any industry, however. 


Trade barriers in the world market 


Attempts to fix prices and eliminate com- 
petition could succeed only where it was 
possible to control the entire market. And 
this was one of the great difficulties faced by 
all such attempts. For the market was now 
world wide, An agreement among American 
steelmakers fixing the price of steel was of 
little value to them if British producers could 
sell steel in America at a lower price. Such 
an agreement was certain to fail unless the 
American producers could be protected from 
foreign competition. This could best be done 
by heavily taxing imports of foreign goods. 

The rise of the trusts and other forms of 
combinations was therefore accompanied by 
increasing demands for protective tariffs by 
business men in all industrial nations. These 
demands were largely successful, and their 
Very success created a serious flaw in the 
economy of the whole Western world. On 
the one hand, a great international market 
had sprung up —a market based upon the 
principles of free trade and unrestricted com- 
petition — which had become of vital impor- 
tance to the prosperity of the industrial 
nations of Europe and America. If for any 
reason, the vigor of the international market 
slackened, the prosperity of the Western 
nations suffered. 
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On the other hand, by 1914, most of the 
. nations of the Western world had begun to 
erect trade barriers in the form of high tariffs. 


These barriers reduced the flow of commerce 
in the world market on which these same 
nations depended for their well-being. 


THE GREAT DEPRESSION OF 1929 


By 1914, as we have seen, business men 
had already begun to demand protective 
tariffs which would act as barriers to the flow 
of trade in the world market. Then, during 
World War I, the excessive demand for 
some articles and the greatly reduced demand 
for others threw world trade seriously out of 
balance. Nor did normal conditions return 
after the war. Serious economic problems 
and increasing nationalism among the na- 
tions of western Europe created new barriers 
to world trade and, by 1929, had brought the 
world to the brink of economic disaster. 


How the Great Depression began 


In 1929, the United States, unlike the Euro- 
pean nations, appeared to be riding the crest 
of prosperity. It is true that falling prices 
for farm products made it increasingly diffi- 
cult for many farmers to keep their farms. 
But most other prices increased along with 
wages, and consumers were able and willing 
to buy most of the goods produced. The 
confidence of business men was unlimited. 
For a time, American optimism and pros- 
perity acted as a road block to the forces 


These unemployed. men huddle around. a small fire—it could be on any street in any large 
city during the Great Depression. In our highly industrialized era, a man without a job is 


virtually a man without a place in society. Government m | 
despread unemployment over which they have no control. 


tect individual workers from wi 


easures have been taken to pro- 


pushing the rest of the world toward eco- 
nomic disaster. Then, suddenly the Ameri- 
can economy collapsed. 

In October, conditions on the stock market 
became feverish. People who owned stocks 
began to sell them, feeling that their value 
was as high as it ever would be. As nearly 
everyone began to sell the prices of the 
stocks fell; and as the prices fell, the stock- 
holders, of course, became even more anxious 
to sell. On October 24, more than 12,000,000 
shares of stock were sold. 

With the stock market crash of October 
29, panic increased. Some stocks formerly 
listed at as high as $400 per share fell to $30. 
It was estimated that the total value of stocks 
owned in the United States was $40,000,000,- 
000 less by the end of November than it had 
been at the beginning of October. This disas- 
trous collapse of the stock market affected 
virtually every European country, and ended 
the prosperity “boom” in the United States. 

How did the stock-market crash bring 
about the depression? Somewhat as follows. 
Millions of people throughout the United 
States had money invested in stocks. After 
the crash, they found their income, in the 
form of dividends from these stocks, greatly 
decreased or entirely wiped out. Having less 
money to spend, these people bought less. 
Since there was less demand for goods, 
manufacturers cut production and laid off 
workers. Unemployed workers had little 
money to spend, so production was still 
further cut, and more workers were laid off. 
The number of unemployed rose to about 
one-tenth of the population, probably one- 
fourth of the working population. 

Instead of putting money in banks, people 
took it out. In many cases, this meant that 
banks had to demand payment of loans they 
had made. People who were forced to repay 
the money they had borrowed from banks 
before they had expected to, were often seri- 
ously pinched or even ruined. They too had 
less money to spend, or none at all. Banks 
began to fail. People who had money in them 
lost it and like so many others had to cut 
down their purchases. 


So the process went on. The less money 
people spent, the more production was cut; 
and the more production was cut, the less 
money people had to spend. The United 
States government took positive measures to 
end the depression and to prevent a recur- 
rence. But the effect of these measures was 
not felt immediately. 


The depression affects the world 


Conditions would not have been so bad 
if the people of other countries had been 
prosperous enough to buy American manu- 
factured goods and farm products. But the 
nations of the modern world are so inter- 
dependent economically that the depression 
affected them all. Every country wanted to 
sell its own products abroad, and no country 
wanted to, or could, buy much abroad. Ger- 
many, for example, had to sel! goods abroad 
to get the money with which to pay repara- 
tions. But during the depression she could 
neither sell abroad nor borrow any money. 
So she stopped paying reparations. France 
and other countries, getting no more repara- 
tions from Germany, stopped all payment on 
their war debts to the United States. 

The great reduction in international trade 
which followed also affected the exchange 
value of national currencies. The result was 
that many countries, including England and 
the United States, “went off the gold stand- 
ard," that is, they no longer maintained their 
money at a fixed value in relation to gold or 
to foreign money. The British pound, for 
example, was “devalued” in relation to the 
dollar. Since the dollar would then buy more 
British goods than before, Britain hoped to 
increase her exports to the United States. 

In the long run, however, abandonment of 
the gold standard still further diminished 
international trade, since no one likes to sell 
things if the money he has to accept in pay- 
ment changes in value from week to week. 
One way to get around this was to use the 
barter system in international trade. This 
method was used especially by Germany; 
which often insisted on paying for imported 
goods by exchanging German goods for them. 
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The results of the depression varied in 
the different countries. But in general there 
was an increase in nationalism and national 
rivalry. Most national governments believed 
their chief obligation was to revive industry 
and reduce unemployment at home. They 
increased tariffs, hoping to aid business-men 
by reducing competition from abroad. 

Each country, with the aid of its colonies 
if it had any, tried to become more or less 
self-sufficient in its economic life, importing 
as little as possible except from its colonies. 
If a country had no colonies, as was the case 
with Germany, or very poor ones, as was the 
case with Italy, it insisted upon its right to 
obtain some, or more, by armed aggression if 
necessary. Tariff wars and the demands for 
colonies. led to increased international fear 
and rivalry, and to a rapid increase in the 
size of armies and navies. 


How capitalism was criticized 


As the depression continued and un- 
employment increased, people became dis- 
mayed, embittered, and afraid. In many 
countries, criticism of the existing forms of 
government was harsh and frequent. There 
was also increased criticism of capitalism as 
an economic system. By 1914, measures had 
been taken in most industrial nations to 
provide some degree of economic security 
for the workers, These gains had largely 
been wiped out by the depression which fol- 
lowed World War I. 

Under these unhappy circumstances, the 
old arguments against capitalism were ad- 
vanced with renewed vigor. Critics com- 
plained that the capitalist system did not 
provide full employment even in times of 
Prosperity, that it placed control of business 
in the hands of a few, and that it ranged 
class against class in economic warfare. 


Capitalism was also under criticism be- 
cause of the inequality in the distribution of 
wealth produced under this system. Working 
conditions and wages had greatly improved 
since the early days of the Industrial Revolu- 
tion; and under capitalism, Americans have 
enjoyed the highest standard of living the 
world has ever known. And yet in 1928, in 
a time of prosperity, more than 60 per cent 
of American families had an income con- 
sidered inadequate for a family of five. 

Recurring cycles of business prosperity 
and depression also brought criticism upon 
the capitalist system. Such depressions 
seemed to be increasing in severity, and the 
Great Depression which began in 1929 was 
a world-wide disaster. 

Capitalism was also still blamed for con- 
tributing to economic imperialism and to 
international rivalries in trade. This charge 
had grown more serious, since many people 
felt that imperialism and trade rivalries had 
helped to cause World War I. The war, in 
its turn, had produced economic dislocations 
and heightened nationalism which had con- 
tributed to the Great Depression. 

Faced with the powerful forces of modern 
industrial life, individual men felt insecure— 
no longer confident that they could by their 
own earnest efforts provide a sure livelihood 
for themselves and their families. Among the 
critics of capitalism were a number of mod- 
erate reformers who wished to keep demo- 
cratic forms of government but sought to 
modify the free-enterprise system. This they 
proposed to do by substituting a greater or 
less degree of government ownership or con- 
trol of big business and finance. Others— 
especially in some of the European countries 
—were willing to sacrifice democratic govern- 
ment and even individual rights in the des- 
perate hope of finding greater security. 


USING WHAT YOU HAVE LEARNED 


l. What was the contribution to the scientific 
revolution of: (a) Max Planck, (ШЫ 2d 
Stein, (c) the Curies, and (d) Otto Habit 
Lise Meitner? 


2. What are: (a) electrons, (b) protons, (c) 


neutrons? What does the formula, E=me’, 
mean? How did it lead to the “atomic revolu- 


tion"? 
3. What are “synthetics”? What were some of 
the great developments in chemistry before 
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World War II? What is a biochemist? What 
important biochemical discoveries were made 
before 1939? What is the importance of: (a) 
DDT, (b) penicillin, (c) psychosomatic medi- 
cine? 


4. Tel how a great industry was developed 
from a discovery of: (a) Faraday, (b) Hertz, 
(c) Marconi, (d) Edison, (e) Goodyear, (f) 
Diesel. What basic principle of modern industry 
did Eli Whitney develop? 

5. What does "laissez faire" mean? How did 
the "giants of industry" tend to reduce free com- 
petition? What industry was developed by: (a) 
Rockefeller, (b) Carnegie, (c) the Krupps, (d) 
the Levers? Why was ii corporation not widely 
used until the nineteenth century? How has the 
corporation changed the relationships of manage- 
ment, workers, and owners? 


6. Explain how it was to a corporation’s ad- 
vantage to sell below production cost. How did 
this lead to price-fixing, pools, and trust and 
holding companies? Why did great corporations 
lead the fight for high tariffs? Why may the 
successful drive for protective tariffs be called 
paradoxical? 


7. Do you agree that “there should be as little 
regulation of business by government as pos- 
sible”? Do you think the government should: 
(a) regulate natural monopolies such as public 
utilities, (b) own them outright? Should it force 
competition and prohibit monopoly? Give rea- 
sons for each answer. 

8. Should all protective tariffs be abolished? 
If not, how can they be justified? If so, what 
effect would the move have on American produc- 
tion? 


9. Explain how the 1929 stock-market crash led 
to a depression. How did a depression in our 


nation lead to a world depression? How are the 
following related: (a) the gold standard, (b) 
devaluation, and (c) international barter? How 
did the depression increase nationalism? 


10. What is the business cycle? How is it related 
to unemployment? What indicates that there 
was, both in the United States and the rest of 
the world, a concentration of business control 
and wealth? Into what general groups did the 
critics of capitalism fall? 


ll. In the United States, “the number of unem- 
ployed rose to about one-tenth of the population 
....” The same was generally true of most 
industrialized nations. Do you think people 
should have expected their governments to cor- 
rect this situation? Why or why not? 


12. Make an oral report on one of these topics: 
(a) Synthetic Rubber, (b) Antibiotics, (c) The 
Standard Oil Company, (d) The United States 
Steel Corporation, (e) The Increase in Mental 
Disorders in the United States. 


13. Have each member of the class select five 
companies from the stock market quotations of 
a daily newspaper. He is to "purchase" 100 
shares of Hed from each company at the listed 
market value. At the end of three days, he is 
to "sell" his 500 shares at the new market value. 
The total gains or losses of the class should then 
be tabulated. Then discuss the question: Al- 
though as individuals, we would be better (or 
worse) off financially, did the real wealth of the 
United States change materially during the three- 
day period? 


14. Using The World Almanac or other source; 
make a graph showing the changes in the num- 
ber of employed people in the United States over 
the last 25 years. Explain to the class the 
significance of the changes. 


2. An Interlude of Peace 
SKE 


In looking back upon the troubled years 
between 1919 and 1939, one may well ask if 
the statesmen of the world could have done 
nothing more to solve the problems left 
by World War I and to secure peace and 
stability in the world. The fact is that the 
solution of such problems would have been 
extremely difficult even for the ablest of 
statesmen, working together in complete 
cooperation and mutual understanding. And, 


as we have seen, there was little cooperation 
and even less understanding at the Paris 
Peace Conference. Furthermore, in their 
effort to arrive at political decisions which 
would be acceptable to all the Allies, the 
statesmen at the Peace Conference devoted 
little time to the economic problems which 
were among the most important conse- 
quences of the war, and which helped to 
make World War II inevitable. 
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THE DEMOCRACIES SEEK SECURITY 


The West finds itself in an economic maze 


It was not easy for the world to regain 
economic stability after the war. Nations 
could not simply hang out signs, "Business 
as Usual,” and regain their prosperity. The 
industrial countries had to change from pro- 
duction for war to production for peace, and 
the millions of soldiers had to be demobilized 
and provided with jobs. 

Even more serious were the changes in 
world trade brought about by the war. Great 
Britain, Germany, and other European 
nations had lost much of their share of 
world trade through blockades, destruction 
of shipping, and their concentration on the 
production of war goods. Their former 
foreign markets were being supplied by the 
United States, and Japan, and even by Latin 
America which exported foodstuffs and min- 
ега]. The new states created by the Peace 
Conference set up new tariff barriers to the 
flow of goods, and thus made the recovery 
of international trade more difficult. 


Another serious consequence of the war 


was the huge increase in the amounts of 
money, owed by various governments to their 
citizens and to other nations. Furthermore, 
the currencies of many countries were no 
longer sound. Large amounts of paper money 
not backed by reserves of gold were in circu- 
lation. Increasing tension arose between 
labor unions and employers. The unions, in 
many countries, had been granted much 
higher wages during the war. At its end, 
they were not inclined to give up these gains 
despite pressure from business to do so. 

For these reasons among others, Europe, 
after a brief business boom in 1919-1920, 
Spent the next five years struggling to find 
its way out of an economic maze. The task 
was made harder by the troublesome prob- 
lem of German reparations. 


How much should Germany pay? 


By 1922, many people were beginning to 
realize that the total reparations demanded 
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of Germany — about $32,000,000,000 — were 
impossibly high. Germany had lost important 
economic resources as a result of her defeat 
in the war. Besides, rising tariffs all over the 
world were shutting out German goods, thus 
making it next to impossible for her to earn 
the money with which to pay her debts. 

Germany was the most important indus- 
trial nation on the continent, and some of the 
British leaders felt that stability could not be 
restored to western Europe — or their own 
country's problems solved — until some mea- 
sure of prosperity was restored to Germany. 
Among those who shared this view was 
Britain's Prime Minister, Lloyd George. He 
therefore supported Germany's request, in 
1922, to be allowed to postpone further pay- 
ments until the mark was put on a sound 
basis and German trade and industry re- 
vived. The French, however, insisted upon 
payment. After Germany defaulted on her 
payments, French and Belgian troops occu- 
pied the Ruhr district in January, 1923. 

The invasion of the Ruhr led to the collapse 
of the mark, and German economic life was 
disrupted. France refused to withdraw from 
the Ruhr until Germany paid; Germany re- 
fused to pay until France withdrew. 

To end this deadlock, an international 
commission met in 1994 and recommended 
the Dawes Plan. This plan provided for a 
loan of $200,000,000 to Germany to be used 
for the stabilization of the mark and made it 


Bringing in the payroll during the inflation 
period in Germany. With this almost worth- 
less currency the individual could. buy little 
and the country had difficulty paying its 
debts. 


Keystone View 


a condition of Germany's acceptance that 
France should withdraw its troops from the 
Ruhr. 

The Dawes Plan set no new figure for the 
total reparations bill, but the annual pay- 
ments were reduced. Germany continued to 
make payments until 1928. In 1929, the 
Young Plan lowered the total amount includ- 
ing interest to $27,000,000,000 to be paid 
over a period of 59 years. But by 1931, the 
world-wide depression made further pay- 
ments appear impossible. At a conference in 
Lausanne, Switzerland, in 1932, the great 
powers, while maintaining their position that 
Germany owed reparations, virtually aban- 
doned the attempt to collect them. 


The problem of war debts 


Closely related to the problem of repara- 
tions was that of war debts. During the war, 
the United States loaned a great deal of 
money to allied countries, especially to Great 
Britain. After the war, it was generally sup- 
posed that the allies would use German 
reparations to pay their debts. 

When Germany ceased to make reparations 
payments, all European nations except Fin- 
land virtually ceased to pay the interest 
charges on their war debts to the United 
States. With the possible exception of Great 
Britain, it was quite out of the question for 
the former allies of the United States to pay 
what they owed out of their own capital. 
The only remaining way to get the money 
was to sell goods abroad, and that was not 
easy to do. 

Even before the war, the flow of trade in 
the world market was somewhat hindered by 
tariff barriers (p. 726). After the war, such 
restrictions multiplied. In 1922, the United 
States Congress passed a new tariff act which 
levied the highest rates in American history. 
Between 1926 and 1930, many other countries 
also put higher taxes on imported goods. The 
climax came in 1930, when Congress, despite 
the vigorous opposition of leading bankers 
and economists, passed the Smoot-Hawley 
Tariff Act, which made American tariffs 
nearly the highest in the world. Other nations 
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responded by raising their tarifs and world 
trade declined sharply. 

The problem of war debts was compli- 
cated, and many factors entered into it. It is 
significant, however, that in the 10 years 
following the war the United States took the 
lead in erecting new barriers to international 
trade — thus helping to destroy the only 
means by which her wartime loans might 
eventually have been repaid. 


The Nations try to preserve the peace 


The refusal of the United States to join 
the League of Nations was a blow to the 
world's hope for continuing peace. Despite 
this handicap, however, the League between 
1990 and 1930 experienced successes as well 
as failures. For example, the League was 
able to settle several boundary disputes raised 
by the peace treaties. The most serious were 
disputes between Italy and Greece, and be- 
tween Yugoslavia and Albania, either of 
which might have led to war. 

Since the League was controlled largely by 
the Great Powers, it naturally had less suc- 
cess in dealing with disputes between them. 
It could do nothing to prevent the French 
occupation of the Ruhr. The League had no 
power of its own. It was merely a means 
whereby the member states could settle their 
disputes if they wished. 

Article XV of the League called for the 
establishment of a Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice. Such a court, commonly 
called the World Court, was established in 
1921 at The Hague in Holland. The World : 
Court should not be confused with The 
Hague Tribunal (p. 690). The latter was a 
court of arbitration and merely tried to find 
a settlement acceptable to each party in a 
dispute. It did not determine whether states 
submitting disputes to it had violated "inter- 
national law" — a body of rules based upon 
custom and treaty regulations which the 
nations recognize, in theory, at least, as right- 
fully regulating their conduct with one 
another. 

The World Court, on the other hand, had 
the authority to decide which of two dis- 
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puting states had violated an international 
law, had wrongly interpreted a treaty, or had 
failed to live up to an obligation. For this 
reason, the World Court was far more impor- 
tant than The Hague Tribunal. For the first 
time in history many “sovereign and inde- 
pendent" states — 54, in all — agreed, by 
accepting the courts authority, to give up 
their right to interpret international law as 
they pleased. 

Among the most important questions in 
1920 was that of disarmament. And disarma- 
ment depended upon increased stability in 
international affairs. In order to restore po- 
litical stability to the Far East and to prevent 
a naval race for the control of the Pacific, the 
United States took the lead in calling the 
Washington Naval Conference of 1921-22. 
As a result of this conference, Japan agreed 
to return to China the Shantung peninsula, 
including the German-leased port of Kiau- 
chow, which she had seized during World 
War I. The United States, Great Britain, 
France, Italy, Belgium, The Netherlands, 
Portugal, and Japan signed a nine-power 
treaty to respect the territorial integrity and 
independence of China. 

When these agreements had been reached, 
France, Italy, Great Britain, Japan, and the 
United States agreed to limit the number of 
their battleships and cruisers according to а 
specified ratio of 1.67:1.67:5:3:5. In 1990, at 
the London Naval Conference, the United 
States, Great Britain, and Japan included 
smaller ships in a limitation agreement. 

Another attempt to provide international 
security took place in 1995 at Locarno, 
Switzerland. Representatives of France, Ger- 
many, Belgium, Great Britain, Italy, Poland, 
and Czechoslovakia, signed the Locarno 
Treaties. The essential points of these treaties 
were: (1) a guarantee of the existing frontiers 
between Germany and Belgium, and Ger- 
many and France; and (2) an agreement 
among Germany, Belgium, and France never 
to resort to war with each other, except in 
case of a violation of the Locarno Treaties, 
or in cases provided for in the Covenant of 
the League of Nations. 


Encouraged by the signing of the Locarno 
Treaties, Aristide Briand, the French Foreign 
Minister, announced that France would be 
willing to sign an agreement with the United 
States to “outlaw war” between the two 
countries. The American Secretary of State, 
Frank B. Kellogg, suggested that other 
countries be invited to join this agreement. 
The result was that, in 1928, 15 states signed 
the Kellogg-Briand Pact, and shortly after- 
ward 80 additional states subscribed to it. 
This pact was à solemn agreement by the 
principal states of the world to “renounce 
war as an instrument of national policy.” 

The Kellogg-Briand Pact seemed to be a 
great advance for the cause of peace. But 
there were certain reservations which were 
understood although not actually written 
into the treaty. One was the right to make 
war in self-defense, and it is not difficult for 
any state which desires to wage war to claim 
that it is doing so in self-defense. 

The Locarno Treaties and the Kellogg- 
Briand Pact were designed to provide the 
sense of security without which no nation 
will begin to reduce armaments. But in actual 
disarmament little was accomplished. In 
1983, Great Britain, France, Italy, and Ger- 
many signed the Four-Power Pact, agreeing 
to work for disarmament in the hope of 
“strengthening confidence in the peace of 
Europe,” but nothing of importance resulted 
from this pact. 

By that time, the bright hopes of 1919 had 
dimmed. The economic problems left by 
World War 1 had not been solved. Most 
nations still regarded their own interests as 
more important than the interests of others. 

One hopeful sign still remained. There 
was à marked extension of democratic gov- 
ernment after World War I. Equal rights, 
especially the right to vote, were granted to 
women in the United States, England, and 
many European countries. Democratic self- 
government in the British Empire was ex- 
tended. Canada, Australia, New Zealand, 
and South Africa were definitely recognized 
as self-governing Dominions .within the 
British Commonwealth of Nations. Great 
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Britain and her dominions remained bound 
together only by economic ties and common 
traditions—and by common oath of allegiance 
to the crown. The formation of democratic 
republics in Germany and the new states of 
Europe also appeared to be encouraging 
steps at that time. 


Democracy on the European continent 


Despite the grave economic problems left 
by the war, the democratic system continued 
to function in those states where it had ex- 
isted before the war. In France, some people 
agitated for the restoration of the monarchy, 
and others for a reactionary dictatorship. 
The Communists also gained ground. Most 
Frenchmen, however, remained loyal to the 
republican form of government. And they 
did so in spite of constant cabinet changes, 
caused by France’s many-party system, and 
in spite of some regrettable corruption in 
government circles. 

In Switzerland, the Netherlands, Belgium, 
Denmark, Norway; Sweden, and Finland, 
democratic government was maintained with- 
out serious difficulty. For many years, com- 
munism failed to make much headway in 
these smaller nations, but in most of them 
the government exercised somewhat more 
control over business and industry than did 
the governments of Great Britain and the 
United States, Cooperatives in the Scan- 
dinavian countries benefited both producer 
and consumer. Most of these states were too 
small to support great armies or to play the 
imperialistic game in “backward” countries, 
and thus had managed to stay out of the 
war. As a result, most of them were better 
off than their larger neighbors. 

Special problems were presented by some 
of the new states created after World War I 
from the former lands of the Austro-Hun- 
garian Empire. Austria and Hungary became 
separate nations, much reduced in size. 
Czechoslovakia was formed from part of the 
old Dual Monarchy of Austria-Hungary. 
Rumania was enlarged by the addition of 
former Austro-Hungarian territory. Yugo- 
slavia was formed from Serbia and Monte- 


negro, together with some Austro-Hungarian 
territory. Poland was re-formed from once- 
Polish territory that was detached from 
Russia, Austria, and Germany. 

Of these states, Yugoslavia, Rumania, and 
Hungary were kingdoms; the others became 
republics, with a chief executive elected 
either by the people or by legislative assem- 
blies. In all of the new states, class privileges 
were done away with. In theory, at least, 
all citizens were given equal rights and demo- 
cratic suffrage was established. The govern- 
ment ministers who exercised the executive 
power were made responsible to the legis- 
latures, as in the British and French systems. 

Since the populations in eastern Europe 
were of mixed nationalities, it had not been 
possible to apply the principle of self-deter- 
mination completely in drawing the bound- 
aries of these new states (p. 710). As a 
result, most if not all of them were handi- 
capped by discords which grew out of na- 
tional-and sometimes religious—differences. 
In Yugoslavia, for example, there were diffi- 
culties between Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes. 
In Poland, Yugoslavia, Austria, and Hungary, 
such difficulties, increased by the economic 
depression since 1929, made it impossible for 
representative government to survive. In all 
these countries, virtual dictatorships were 
established. 


Democracy in the British Isles 


After the war, Great Britain made certain 
concessions to the people of Ireland, who 
had long agitated for the right to rule them- 
selves (pp. 525-526). In 1914, the House of 
Commons finally passed a Home Rule bill, 
but it was suspended during the war. This 
caused great bitterness. As a result, the Sinn 
Fein movement arose in southern Ireland. 
In 1916, the members of this group rebelled 
against British rule and proclaimed the Trish 
Republic at Dublin. 

The Sinn Fein rebellion was ruthlessly 
suppressed by British troops, and during the 
last years of the war Ireland was ruled by 
martial law. In 1921, however, south Ire- 
land, as the Irish Free State, was permitted 
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a parliament of its own, and 10 years later it 
was given complete freedom to govern itself 
except in foreign relations. North Ireland has 
remained, by its own desire, a part of Great 
Britain, governed by the British Parliament 
in which it is represented. 

The Irish Free State was badly affected 
by the depression of 1929 and suffered further 
from starting a disastrous tariff war with the 
British. During the 805, irregular armed 
forces in Ireland engaged in insurrections 
against the Irish government, and had to be 
put down by force. 

The Irish Free State continued to break 
its few remaining ties with Great Britain, 
and by a new constitution in 1987 it became 
the Republic of Ireland. At present, the Irish 
Republic is regarded as a member of the Brit- 
ish Commonwealth of Nations by the British, 
but it does not so regard itself, nor does it 
express allegiance to the British crown. 

In England itself, the 10 years following 
the war were hard ones. Prices were high, 
industry declined for want of markets abroad, 
and great numbers of men, including returned 
soldiers, were without work, In 1926, there 
occurred a serious general strike, involving 
2,000,000 workers. For a time, England 
seemed on the verge of social revolution. 

During this period of economic distress, 
the Labor party. gained considerable strength. 
It proposed to serve the interests of those 
who “live by working” as opposed to those 
who “live by owning.” Its program called 
for the national ownership of mines, land, 
railways, and electric power, and it accepted 
the principle that every man has the right 
to work or, if he cannot find work, to support 
by the government. This program was popu- 
lar and twice, in 1928 and in 1999, Ramsay 
MacDonald, the Labor party leader, became 
Prime Minister. The party did not have 
enough strength in the House of Commons, 
however, to put its program into effect. 


The United States and Latin America 


The United States emerged from World 
War I as the world’s leading industrial na- 
tion, and the greatest creditor nation. But 
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This famous scene took place in 1912 when 
an English Suffragette, who had chained her- 
self in the House of Commons, was forced 
out by the members. English women gained 
the right to vote in 1914. 


the American people were not ready to as- 
sume the responsibilities of world leadership, 
or even to take an active part in helping to 
solve the problems of the postwar world. 
With the war finished and the soldiers home 
again, the ideals of President Wilson were 
quickly forgotten. The United States turned 
its back on the affairs of Europe. For 10 
years, while other nations tried to regain 
some degree of economic security, the United 
States in comparison was highly prosperous. 

There were some exceptions to American 
lack of interest in foreign affairs. Early in 
the 1920's, the United States began sending 
unofficial observers to the meetings of the 
League of Nations, and American financial 
experts played a leading role in attempting 
to solve the problem of German reparations. 
As the world’s second naval power, the 
United States played a leading part in the 
disarmament conferences. And this country 
was one of the leaders in carrying through 
the Kellogg-Briand Pact. 

On the other hand, the United States re- 
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Courtesy Tennessee Conservation Department 
This is Chickamauga Dam on the Tennessee 
River, part of the Tennessee Valley Authority. 
The T.V.A. enabled the people to make good 
use of the area's natural resources and is ап 
example of what government can do to im- 
prove the national economy. 


fused to join the World Court. America's 
raising of tariffs played a large part in dis- 
rupting international trade. And in general, 
the American people took the stand that 
foreign affairs were not their concern. 

The stock market crash of 1929 (p. 728) 
hit the United States like a bombshell. From 
its highest tide of prosperity, the nation sank 
in a few short months into the depths of 
depression. The number of unemployed rose 
to more than 12,000,000. 

In March, 1938, Franklin D. Roosevelt be- 
came President of the United States. A bold 
and often inspiring leader, President Roose- 
velt took immediate action to bring relief to 
the unemployed, to speed economic recovery, 
and to bring about needed social reforms. 
In order to make such action possible, Con- 
gress granted the President executive powers 
unusual in peacetime, and rapidly passed a 
number of bills advocated by Roosevelt and 
his advisers. 

The New Deal, as Roosevelt's program was 
called, included several measures to stimu- 
late business activity and provide work for 
the unemployed. The government poured 
millions of dollars into vast construction 


projects, such as the building of dams, high- 
ways, and public buildings. Government 
agencies protected homeowners against loss 
by mortgage foreclosures, gave people of low 
income an opportunity to buy homes at low 
rates of interest, and even provided low-cost 
publie housing. The activities of the stock 
market were regulated through the Securities 
and Exchange Commission. And the huge 
Tennessee Valley Authority was created and 
operated by the government to control floods, 
restore and develop the resources of the Ten- 
nessee valley, and provide cheap electric 
power. Perhaps the most important of the 
New Deal reform measures was the Social 
Security Act, passed in 1985. The world's 
foremost industrial nation at last had pro- 
vided unemployment insurance and old-age 
pensions for many of its workers. 

In the field of labor relations, two im- 
portant events took place during. Roosevelt's 
first administration. The first was the crea- 
tion of the National Labor Relations Board, 
a government body designed to protect the 
unions’ right to bargain with employers. This 
was considered a New Deal measure. The 
second important event was the formation by 
labor itself of the Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations, commonly called the C.I.O. This 
new labor organization had as its aini the 
unionization of all labor. In contrast to the 
American Federation of Labor and similar 
organizations, the member unions of the 
C.I.O. are industrial rather than craft unions. 
That is, their organization is vertical rather 
than horizontal (p. 574). The United Automo- 
bile Workers, for example, is a C.I.O. union 
of all workers in the automobile industry, 
whatever their trade, and whether they are 
skilled or unskilled. Through this kind of 
organization, the C.I.O. hoped to enroll many 
more workers and thus to wield a far more 
effective weapon in collective bargaining 
than was possible on the craft basis of the 
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In 1936, Roosevelt was reelected by a 
large popular majority. Yet the New Deal 
made him one of the most controversial fig- 
ures of his time. Admired and supported by 
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some, strongly opposed by others, he was 
ignored by no one. Critics of his administra- 
tion claimed that too much power was given 
to labor unions, that the federal government 
had become unwieldy, inefficient, and reck- 
lessly extravagant. It was even claimed that 
the capitalist system was being willfully de- 
stroyed. Some of the New Deal laws, in- 
cluding the National Industrial Recovery Act 
to place a floor under prices and wages, and 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act to regulate 
farm production, were declared unconstitu- 
tional by the United States Supreme Court 
in 1935 and 1936. 

Roosevelt's supporters, on the other hand, 
said that his program was a necessary modi- 
fication of the outmoded system of laissez- 
faire. They maintained that its aim was to 
preserve capitalism by adapting it to chang- 
ing conditions. . Roosevelt was elected to a 
third term of office in 1940 and to a fourth 
in 1944, At the time of his death in 1945, 
much of the New Deal legislation, such as 
social security and unemployment insurance, 
had evidently become an accepted part of 
American life. 

Like the United States, the nations of 
Latin America experienced change as à result 
of World War I. While they took little part 
in the actual fighting, they were deeply in- 
volved economically, and the great struggle 
opened up vast new trading opportunities 
which they were quick to seize. The war 
produced a great demand for Latin-Ameri- 
can raw materials, such as grain, wool, meats, 
hides, oil, metals, and nitrates. These prod- 
ucts were supplied to the warring nations 
in huge quantities, but export restrictions 
and lack of shipping almost shut off the flow 
of European manufactured goods into Latin 
America, This situation had two results. It 
greatly increased the buying power of Latin 
America, and it encouraged the development 
of home industry. New factories, railroads, 
highways, and public utilities were built, and 
Latin-Americans began to do many things 
for themselves which had previously been 
done by foreign capital. 

Basically, however, the economy of the 
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Loading bananas on a plantation. in Costa 
Rica which is still largely an agricultural na- 
tion. Costa Rica was first settled by Spaniards 
who were not looking for bananas but gold. 


Latin-American nations still depended largely 
upon agriculture. And the dangerous spe- 
cialization of products for export (p. 578) 
had not been remedied. As a result, the 
Latin-American nations suffered severely 
from the world-wide depression of 1929. 
In several countries, economic disruption was 
so severe that political revolutions followed. 
As a measure of prosperity was restored, 
the nations of Latin America began to de- 
velop а more balanced economy, but there 
were still many problems to be solved. The 
most serious of these was the growing danger, 
during the "30's, that Germany might be able 
to win a monopoly of Latin-American foreign 
trade. The Nazi method was effective. Some 
Latin-American nation would agree to sell 
the German government à large part of its 
most important product, receiving German 
marks in payment. These would be “blocked” 
marks, however. They could not be ex- 
changed for other foreign currency. They 
could be used only to buy German exports. 
There was danger that such Nazi economic 
control might eventually turn into political 
control. Furthermore, poverty, illiteracy, 
and unrest made many of the Latin-American 
countries a promising field for the propa- 
ganda of the Nazis and also to some extent 
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of the Communists. The progress of the 
Industrial Revolution had begun to produce 
a small but growing middle class in some of 
the Latin-American countries, and this class 
—including a number of mestizos—was begin- 
ning to demand greater economic opportuni- 
ties and greater share in the government. 
But social progress was slow. In most coun- 
tries except Mexico, power remained con- 
centrated in the hands of a few large 
landholders, the small middle class was of 
relatively little influence, and the mass of 
farm laborers were little more than serfs. 
The danger of Nazi propaganda and eco- 


DICTATORS SEIZE POWER 


The triumph of democracy in western 
Europe following World War I was more 
apparent than real. Unable to achieve either 
economic or political security, the new gov- 
ernments, and some of the old ones too, 
found survival difficult. In Poland, Yugo- 
slavia, Austria, and Hungary, as we have 
seen, democracy had given way to virtual 
dictatorships. 

Still more serious upheavals occurred in 
Germany and Italy. In each of these coun- 
tries ruthless groups were able to seize power 
and establish a type of government called 
totalitarian. In such a government, only one 
political party is permitted to exist, and the 
total power of the state is vested in the party 
leader and a small group of his followers. 


Germany first becomes a republic 


When the German Empire collapsed in 
November, 1918, a republic was officially 
proclaimed under the leadership of Friedrich 
Ebert, the Socialist party leader. The first 
important act of Ebert's government was to 
call for the election, by all men and women 
over 20, of a national assembly to draft a 
new constitution. This assembly met at Wei- 
mar, February 6, 1919, and by midsummer 
its work was completed. The Weimar consti- 
tution provided for a president; for a chancel- 
lor, who would be responsible to the legis- 
lative assembly, or Reichstag; for a national 


nomie control became so great that by 1986 
the nations of North and South America had 
begun to consider ways to prevent it. 

By this time, a "Good Neighbor Policy" 
inaugurated by President Franklin D. Roose- 
velt was becoming effective. This policy, 
based on the principle of complete equality 
and cooperation between the nations of the 
two Americas was widely welcomed by 
Latin-Americans. It has done much to re- 
move the suspicion and hostility which 
formerly existed, and to help the Latin- 
Americans take their place on an equal foot- 
ing with the other nations of the world. 


IN GERMANY AND ITALY 


council or Reichsrat; and for democratic 
national elections and referendums. 

The new German Republic was faced with 
grave difficulties. Its officials were inexperi- 
enced in the ways of democracy. The nation 
had been exhausted by the war. People were 
undernourished, and many were starving. 
Industry was disorganized, the merchant 
marine had been destroyed, and most of the 
foreign commerce was lost. Demobilized 
soldiers thronged the streets of the cities, 
looking for jobs that did not exist. And many 
people blamed the new government for the 
disastrous peace terms. 

While the constitution was still being 
drafted, it was necessary to put down armed 
revolts against the new republic, most of 
them the work of German Communists. À 
group of extreme reactionaries also revolted 
against the government, and even gained con: 
trol of Berlin for awhile in the spring of 1920. 

The most difficult problem faced by the 
German Republic was that of money. The 
German people expected to be repaid the 
money they had loaned their government 
during the war. And the Allies expected to 
be paid the huge indemnities imposed on 
Germany by the peace treaty. Faced with 
these two great obligations, the German gov- 
ernment found itself, at the same time, with 
a currency which was rapidly declining in 
value. This was scarcely surprising, since 
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during the war and after it, the German gov- 
ernment had issued huge amounts of paper 
money, insufficiently backed by gold. 

In 1914, a German mark was worth about 
95 cents in American money. But by the 
beginning of 1923, a dollar would buy, not 
4 marks, but 50,000. The situation became 
even worse when French armies occupied 
the Ruhr (p. 731). The German economy 
suffered a complete collapse. By November, 
1923, a German mark was worthless. 

When the mark began to decline, people 
ceased to save money. Everyone hastened 
to spend money as soon as he got it, since it 
would almost certainly be worth less the next 
day. People who had contracted debts when 
the value of the mark was high, paid them 
when its value was low. People who de- 
pended upon a fixed income suffered the 
most. They received the same number of 
marks, but could buy very little with them. 

The new German Republic would surely 
have collapsed had it not been for the adop- 
tion of the Dawes Plan (p. 781), which 
provided a loan of $200,000,000 to stabilize 
the mark, In 1924, the old currency was 
retired and a new, stable Reichsmark, backed 
by the 200,000,000 gold dollars, was issued. 

With a stable currency and new interna- 
tional credit, Germany appeared to be on 
the road to recovery. From 1924 to 1929, she 
gradually became more prosperous. But in 
Germany, as in many other countries, the 
seeming prosperity was an illusion, based 
largely on the expenditure of money bor- 
rowed in the United States. As а result 0 
the world-wide depression beginning in 1929, 
Germany’s export trade was almost ruined, 
and the number of unemployed rose to more 
than 6,000,000, As the economic situation 
grew worse, the government became more 
and more unpopular. 


The German Republic gives way 
to the Third Reich 
Into the critical situation facing the Ger- 
man Republic stepped Adolf Hitler. Hitler 
was an Austrian who had tried many kinds 
of work without much success. His sense of 
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failure led him to join movements which 
opposed the established authorities. His de- 
sire for revenge led him to hate and attack 
anyone or anything which he could imagine 
to be the cause of his or his country’s troubles. 
He became an agitator, a beer-hall orator, 
denouncing Communists, Jews, the Ger- 
man Republic, and the Treaty of Versailles. 
Hitler's impassioned words won devoted 
followers among people who needed some- 
thing to hate, something to blame for their 
wretchedness and their poverty. 

Hitler later extended his hatred to include 
the Christians, and his followers described 
the Christian teaching of humaneness as a 
mixture of stupidity and cowardice. He was 
influenced by the ideas of a German philoso- 
pher, Friedrich Wilhelm Nietzsche (1844- 
1900), who turned against Christianity and 
taught that the strong should trample on 
the weak. 

Early in his career, Hitler adopted the fan- 
tastic theory that the only “real” Germans 
were members of the Aryan “race,” not know- 
ing that there is no such race, but that the 
term refers to all peoples who speak Indo- 
European languages: Nevertheless, Hitler 


The Nazi leaders feared all liberal ideas. 
Therefore they deprived a whole generation 
of German youth from contact with them. 
These boys are reading a book entitled, Our 


Fuehrer. 


Keystone View 


Courtesy New York Public Library, 
Art Reference Department 


"Not interested in politics" is the caption 
under this cartoon by the German artist, 
George Grosz. Grosz was ridiculing the Ger- 
mans who refused to see the brutality of the 
Nazis. He was exiled in 1932. 


and his followers considered the *Aryans" as 
superior to all other peoples both in and out 
of Germany. They thought of themselves as 
the people destined to rule the world and 
described peoples, such as the Czechs or 
Russians, as "human animals." 

Hitler formed a political party which he 
called the National Socialists, or Nazis, to 
defend Germany against the outside world, 
and, as he claimed, to promote the interests 
of the poor against the rich. He was a con- 
vincing orator, for he apparently believed 
wholeheartedly in his fanatical crusade, and 
his promises were most persuasive. He di- 
rected his appeal to many different classes: 
to middle-class people who had lost their 
property, to farmers who could not sell their 
crops, to unemployed laborers and to young 
men for whom there were no jobs, and to 
all Germans who still felt humiliated by de- 
feat and the Treaty of Versailles. His strong- 
est support came from two groups—big 
industrialists who thought he would favor 
their interests and suppress communism, and 
professional soldiers who wished to see Ger- 
many again a great military power. 


In 1933, the Nazis had become so strong 
in the Reichstag that Hitler was made Chan- 
cellor. On April 1, the Reichstag virtually 
abdicated, conferring upon Hitler and his 
cabinet absolute power for a period of four 
years. Thus the Nazi State, or Third Reich, 
was established in Germany. 

Once in power, Hitler and his party pro- 
ceeded to “unify” the German people in 
thought and action. All political parties ex- 
cept the National Socialists were outlawed. 
The separate states of the Republic (such as 
Prussia, Bavaria, and Saxony) were abol- 
ished. Freedom of the press and of teaching 
was suppressed, and the rights of citizenship 
were denied to Jews.and others not regarded 
as of true German or “Aryan” descent. 

Many German Communists and Socialists— 
and Jews of whatever political belief—were 
deprived of their property, and confined in 
brutal concentration camps. Millions were 
executed. Some of the foremost German 
writers and scholars, including Albert Ein- 
stein, were forced into exile. Newspapers, 
schools and universities, and book publishers 
were strictly supervised. Books that the 
Nazis did not like were burned in the public 
squares. No criticism of the government was 
permitted. These were some of the measures 
employed to create a “unified” Germany. 


Mussolini comes to power in Italy 


Between 1919 and 1922, the people of Italy 
became increasingly dissatisfied with their 
government, It seemed completely unable 
to deal with post-war problems. Grain was 
badly needed, and the country could not af- 
ford to import it. Unemployment was wide- 
spread. Government expenses exceeded in- 
come, the value of the lira fell, prices soared, 
and most people were unable to meet the 
increasing cost of living. f 

Under the pressure of poverty and discon- 
tent, many Italians turned to socialism as а 
possible way out. The Socialist party became 
so strong that it was able to block many gov- 
ernment measures. Farmers refused to pay 
rent and seized the lands of large land- 
owners, and industrial workers revolted an 
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tried to operate the factories themselves. 
Communist, as well as Socialist, agitators 
were active, and some of the local govern- 
ments came under Communist control. Three 
years after the Peace Conference the Italian 
government was bankrupt and the country 
in a state of confusion bordering on anarchy. 
In this situation Benito Mussolini found his 
opportunity to rise to power. 

At the close of the war, Mussolini organ- 
ized a society of ex-Socialists and former 
soldiers called Fascio di Combattimento, 
meaning "Union of Combat" The symbol 
of the society was the Roman fasces, à 
bundle of rods carried by ancient Roman 
officials as a symbol of authority. This Fascist 
society demanded many social reforms, in- 
cluding heavy taxation of the rich. The 
Fascists were strongly nationalistic, and were 
bitterly opposed to both socialism and com- 
munism. Bands of young Fascists, wearing 
black shirts and armed with guns and clubs, 
broke up Communist meetings, and destroyed 
Communist printing presses and literature. 

These activities made the Fascists popular 
with people who opposed communism. 
Young men eager for handsome uniforms and 
martial parades, rushed to join the “Black 
Shirts.” As the membership increased, Mus- 
solini broadened the society's appeal. Em- 
ployers wanted an end of strikes. Landowners 
wanted protection against peasant uprisings. 
Patriots wanted a stronger government at 
home and increased prestige abroad. People 
from all walks of life wanted restoration of 
law and order, and easier living conditions. 
Fascism seemed to offer all these things. 

Meanwhile, the government had done little 
to remedy existing conditions, and people 
continued to complain. In the fall of 1922, 
Mussolini felt that the time had come to 
strike, At a tremendous gathering of Fascists 
in Naples he declared, *Either the govern- 
ment will be given to us or We shall seize it 
by marching on Rome." Declining the offer 
of certain cabinet offices, the Fascists began 
their march. At this threat, Facta, the prime 
minister, resigned, and the king called upon 
Mussolini to form a new ministry. A cabinet 


Ewing Galloway 
This is the Balilla (Children's Park) of a vast 
recreation center Mussolini built in Rome. 
These projects of Mussolini made his regime 
look good to Italy—even to the rest of the 
world—for a time. 


was formed of which a majority of the mem- 
bers were Fascists. 


The government Mussolini built 


Mussolini’s first step was to ask parliament 
for certain dictatorial powers for 14 months. 
The demand was granted. He then saw to 
it that important national and local offices 
were filled with his Fascist followers. Musso- 
lini was made responsible to the king alone, 
and all cabinet members were' made depend- 
ent on his will. Opposition to these measures 
was ruthlessly suppressed, by kidnaping and 
murder if necessary. 

Once in power, Mussolini began to make 
sweeping changes. The first of these had to 
do with the organization of industry. In 1926, 
a new law created national and local unions, 
or syndicates, of employers and workers. No 
other associations, either of employers or 
laborers, were permitted. And no employer 
or worker could belong to a syndicate unless 
he was a member of the Fascist party. The 
law also provided for government super- 
vision of labor disputes, and made strikes 
and lockouts illegal, thus ending free union 
activity and all collective bargaining. 

With industry and labor firmly under his 
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control, Mussolini next proceeded to organize 
the Fascist state. This was accomplished by 
the electoral reform law of 1928. This law 
gave to the national labor and employer 
syndicates the right to nominate candidates 
for parliament. The list of candidates was sent 
to the Grand Council of the Fascist party, 
of which Mussolini was the head, and 400 
names were chosen for the 400 seats in the 
Chamber of Deputies. This list was then 
submitted to the people. Each voter was 
required to vote for or against the entire list. 

The first election under the new system 
was held in 1929. Mussolini and other promi- 
nent Fascists made fiery speeches, urging the 
people to approve the list of delegates. No 
opposition speeches were allowed. On elec- 
tion day, out of nearly 9,500,000 Italians who 
had the right to vote, only about 136,000 
voted “no.” In the election of 1934 the number 


EASTERN EUROPE 


While Germany and Italy were turning to 
Fascism and Nazism, the giant of eastern 
Europe was developing a different, and 
totally ruthless, kind of totalitarian govern- 


Nikolai Lenin, founder and guiding spirit of 
the U.S.S.R. and the Communist Interna- 
tional and right, Joseph Stalin, present head 
of the Soviet state. Photographed in Gorki 
in 1922. 
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voting against the government was still less, 
Mussolini realized that he could strengthen 
his position still further if he could end the 
60-year dispute between the Catholic church 
and the Italian government (p. 512). In 
1929, a series of agreements between the 
pope and the Italian government achieved 
this end. Three principal matters were 
agreed upon: (1) the Italian government 
recognized the complete independence of the 
“State of the Vatican City” under the rule of 
the pope; (2) the Italian government recog- 
nized the Catholic religion as the official 
state religion of Italy and agreed to estab- 
lish compulsory religious instruction in the 
schools; (8) the pope for the first time recog- 
nized the Kingdom of Italy and gave up his 
ancient claim to the old Papal States. In 
compensation, the Italian government paid 
$91,875,000 to the Vatican Treasury. 


TRIES COMMUNISM 


ment. The Communist state was replacing 
capitalism. But the dictatorship under which 
this was being done was not the “dictator- 
ship of the workers” which Marx had pre- 


dicted. 


Lenin establishes a Communist state 


When Lenin and his followers overturned 
Russia's short-lived Kerensky government m 
November, 1917 (p. 705), only a few Rus- 
sians were Bolsheviks, or Communists. Шо 
win the sympathy of the masses, Lenin im- 
mediately arranged peace with Germany and 
announced that the lands of the nobles would 
be turned over to the peasants. 

These measures pleased two important 
groups—the soldiers and the peasants. But 
Lenin knew that the middle and upper 
classes would oppose bitterly the loss of 
their property and power. A secret police 
organization, called the Cheka, was therefore 
created to arrest all who opposed the govern- 
ment. The Cheka inaugurated a rule of 
terror. Most of the middle- and upper-class 
people who refused to give active support to 
the revolution were deprived of their prop- 
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erty. Many thousands were shot; others fled 
the country and lived in exile. 

The Red Army of about 100,000 men was 
organized to crush the resistance of White, 
or anti-Bolshevik, armies organized by former 
Russian generals. This it did under the 
leadership of Leon Trotsky. Both Great 
Britain and France, fearing the spread of 
communism, had sent forces into Russia to 
help overthrow the Soviet government, but 
these forces also were defeated. By 1920, 
the Bolshevik government had cleared Euro- 
pean Russia of foreign and white armies, 
and had dispossessed the middle and upper 
classes. 

In 1918, the Bolsheviks had adopted a new 
constitution designed to establish and main- 
tain their power. Thereafter they were known 
as the Russian Communist party. The name 
adopted for the new government was the 
Russian Socialist Federated Soviet Republic. 
Later, a union was formed with similar soviet 
republics in White Russia, Ukrainia, the 
Caucasus, and other neighboring lands. The 
name of this Federal state became the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics = popularly 
known as the U.S.S.R. 

The constitution of 1918 granted special 
privileges to all men and women who were 
productive workers, to housekeepers of such 
workers, and to soldiers and sailors. All other 
people were regarded as capitalists, and thus, 
from the Communist viewpoint, as enemies 
of society. According to the constitution, the 
workers were to elect an All-Russian Con- 
gress. This congress, in turn, was to elect 
the Central Executive Committee, which was 
declared to be the supreme legislative body. 
Thus, the new government, on paper, was a 
democratic, socialist republic. 

In practice, however, complete control of 
the government remained in the hands of the 
Communist party. This party is not mer 
tioned in the constitution, nor does it practice 
communism as defined by Marx. The Rus- 
sian people as a whole do not exercise control 
of their nation's resources. The Communist 
party claims a membership of perhaps 6,300,- 
000 out of a total population of 196,000,000. 


It is rigidly organized and governed. In each 
community there is a party cell—a little group 
of Communists who, supported by the gov- 
ernment, take an active part in politics and 
dominate the elections. No other party can 
exist in Russia, and no political candidate 
who is not a member of the party or approved 
by it can run for office. A powerful Commu- 
nist party committee called the Politburo 
exercises great control over the government. 
Thus, Lenin established in Russia, not the 
“dictatorship of the workers” Marx had pre- 
dicted, but a dictatorship by the Communist 
party. 

Marx had taught that government by a 
small, dictatorial group would be necessary 
for a time, until the proletariat as a whole 
could be educated up to the point where it 
could assume control of the state. But it was 
not at all clear how such transfer of control 
was to take place. In practice, the leaders 
of the Communist party have constituted a 
power clique which has sought chiefly to 
maintain itself in power. The mass of the 
Russian workers live under a police state and 
are denied the basic civil rights of free 
thought, free speech, and objective study. 
Thus, they have not been encouraged to 
advance toward self-government. 


The government tries to nationalize land and 

industry 

As soon as Lenin obtained power he pro- 
claimed the nationalization of all land and 
of all industries except very small ones. A 
Supreme Economic Council was created to 
manage the 37,000 industrial plants thus 
acquired by the government. The council 
was expected to see that the plants were 
kept supplied with raw materials and ma- 
chinery, to hire workers, to pay them and 
feed them, and to manage the distribution of 
the product. The peasants were ordered to 
turn over to the government all the grain 
they raised above what was considered neces- 
sary for their own needs. 

To bring about so great a revolution at one 
stroke proved quite impossible. During the 
first three years of government management, 
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the mining of metals practically ceased. The 
production of coal, iron, oil, and cloth fell 
to less than half of prewar production. The 
ruble decreased in value. Prices and the cost 
of production increased. Factory workers, 
assured that the government would care for 
them, idled on the job or refused to work 
at all. 

On the farms, conditions were even worse. 
The peasants were glad to accept the nobles’ 
land, but they did not like to turn over grain 
to the government. Many refused to raise 
more than they needed. In 1921, a bad year 
because of drought, grain production fell so 
low that there was a severe famine. Indus- 
trial workers could not be adequately fed, 
and perhaps as many as 5,000,000 people 
died of starvation. 

Faced with the peasants’ dissatisfaction, 
Lenin decided that it was easier to change 
his policy than to change the peasants. The 
result was the “New Economic Policy,” or 
Nep, adopted in 1921. 

Under the Nep, the peasants were allowed 
to dispose of their grain as they wished after 
payment of a fixed tax. Small industries— 
those employing fewer than 20 persons—were 
returned to private ownership. And, to obtain 
needed capital, foreign capitalists were 
allowed to invest in certain mining, trans- 
portation, and commercial enterprises. Thus, 
after 1921, industry was only in part national- 
ized, and the land was temporarily restored 
to the peasants. 

The new economic policy worked much 
better than the old one. F oreign capital 
flowed into Russia, the ruble was stabilized, 
foreign trade revived, and the government- 
owned industries were newly equipped and 
enlarged. By 1930, Russian industrial pro- 
duction was about back to prewar levels— 
but still far below the standard of the leading 
industrial countries. 


Stalin comes into power 


When Lenin died in 1924, the question of 
who would be his successor arose. The two 
chief rivals were Leon Trotsky, Commissar 
(Secretary ) of War, and Joseph Stalin, Secre- 


tary of the Communist party. Lenin had 
preferred Trotsky. He regarded Stalin as 
selfish, brutal, and unreliable. But Stalin had 
much greater influence in the Communist 
party than Trotsky, and by 1928 he was strong 
enough to drive Trotsky into exile in Mexico, 
where he was later murdered—probably by 
a Soviet agent. Since that time, Stalin has 
been the absolute ruler of Russia. 

Stalin and Trotsky appeared to differ on two 
major points of policy. Trotsky believed that 
communism could not be established success- 
fully in one country alone, and that Russia 
should therefore actively support the Com- 
munist revolution in all countries. Stalin 
appeared not to believe this, and during the 
early years of his rule instead of stirring up 
revolution in other countries, Stalin attempted 
to win their good will, to get loans, and to 
obtain recognition of his government. In 
short, Russian policy ceased to be revolu- 
tionary and became nationalist. 

Trotsky favored abolishing the Nep and 
returning to the policy of nationalizing land 
and industry. Stalin at first opposed this, but 
after getting rid of Trotsky, he adopted the 
idea. Private business permitted by the Nep 
was gradually destroyed, and in 1929 the 
government adopted a “Five-Year Plan” for 
speeding up industry. The chief objective 
of this plan was to produce much-needed 
“production goods,” that is, machines and 
factories for the making of consumer goods— 
goods to be sold to the people. In 1934, a 
second Five-Year Plan was adopted, with 
emphasis on creating goods for the con- 
sumers. In 1938, a third Five-Year Plan was 
announced, Actual production did not meas- 
ure up to the objectives of the Five-Year 
Plans, although by juggling figures it was 
made to appear to do so. Notable advances 
were made in creating heavy industrial equip- 
ment, but the great majority of Russians were 
still living in poverty and destitution. 

In 1929, the government began to take 
control of the land in order to introduce 
scientific methods of large-scale farming and 
thus increase the production of food. First, 
a few large state farms were established. 
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Then the peasants were forced to unite their 
small farms into large collective farms. In 
this way, private ownership of land was 
virtually abol ished. Farms were managed by 
the government, and the peasants became 
merely hired hands employed by the state. 

The peasants strongly opposed these meas- 
ures, As in 1921, their resentment took the 
form of planting only enough for their own 
needs, and. slaughtering their cattle before 
they could be seized by the government. As 
a result, in 1933 another widespread and dis- 
astrous famine occurred. The government, 
it has been claimed, might have relieved this 
famine by purchasing food abroad, but in 
order to break the peasants’ resistance it did 
not do so. In any case, it is estimated that 
from three to five million people died as a 
result of this deliberate policy. The resistance 
of the peasants was further broken when 
thousands of them were herded into freight 
cars and carried off to work at forced labor 
in Siberia and other places. 

Meanwhile, the production goals of the 
five-year plans were still not being met. This 
was partly because machinery was still lack- 
ing and Russian workers lacked technical 
skill, and partly because the workers did not 
work as hard as they might have. One of 
Marx s fundamental ideas was that in а class- 
less society there would be no rich and no 
poor. Each worker would receive about the 
same wages. But if there is no hope of get- 
ting higher pay through hard work, few peo- 
ple will bother to work hard. The Russians 
were no exception to this rule. Communist 
workers, like those in capitalist countries, 
needed an incentive to produce. 

Skilled technicians were brought to Russia 
from England, Germany, and the United 
States to teach the Russian workers how to 
build or operate the complicated machines 
being used increasingly on the farms and in 
the factories. These men had to be paid well, 
and considerable jealousy and discontent 
were created among the Russian workers. To 
satisfy them and to provide an incentive for 
harder work and increased production, wages 
and salaries came to be based on diligence, 
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International News Photos 
Red Army soldiers removing icons from a 
doomed monastery in Moscow in 1930. In 
the year 1930, 50 per cent of Russians were 
Christian. 


speed, and ability. Thus, different levels of 
income for workers of varying skills gradu- 
ally developed. But the general standard of 
living remained very low. 

The Soviet government took measures to 
provide for compulsory education of the 

eople, but was careful that this education 
should be strictly along the lines of Com- 
munist thinking. The government also im- 
posed restrictions on the activities of church 
groups. This action was in line with Marxist 
teaching. Furthermore, the Orthodox church 
was unpopular with a number of Russians 
since they felt it had provided support in the 
past for the oppressive government of the 
tsars. > 
Another idea of communism was that the 
suppression of free speech would be only 
temporary. Under Lenin there had indeed 
been some freedom to discuss the policies of 
the government. But under Stalin's rule there 
was less and less, finally no freedom of dis- 
cussion. These and other measures caused 
considerable secret criticism of Stalin's meth- 
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ods. Many felt that he was abandoning some 
of the fundamental ideas of Marxian com- 
munism, and an anti-Stalin movement devel- 
Oped. Since this Opposition could not be 
openly expressed, it is impossible to know 
how extensive it was, A Dew constitution was 
adopted in 1936, but it changed little or 
nothing. Then, between 1936 and 1938, the 
world was startled by reports of a sensational 
purge of prominent party members. Charged 


men were brought to trial, forced to make 
detailed "confessions," and executed. 


The other states of eastern Europe 


The Treaty of Brest-Litovsk and the Peace 
Settlement of 1919 created a band of new 
States in eastern Europe, extending from the 
Baltic Sea to the Black Sea and the Adriatic, 
The states formed wholly or partly from for- 


they received no Russian lands, were strongly 
influenced by Russia, 

Before World War L an almost feudal 
form of Society still existed in most of the 
territory included in these new states, Most 
of the best land was still owned by nobles, 
who enjoyed special privileges, It was farmed 
by peasants who lived for the most part in 


poverty and could 
their own farms. 

After the war, this situation changed radi- 
cally. Most of the new governments passed 
land-reform laws which hastened the break- 
up of the great family estates and increased 
the number of independent farmers, 

The land-reform Programs varied widely 
in their extent and effectiveness, In Finland, 
Latvia, Estonia, and Lithuania the reforms 
were rapid and effective. They really con- 
stituted a social and economic revolution, 
In Poland the reforms were also effective but 
took place more slowly. In the nations of 
southeastern Europe, however, a general lack 
of political stability tended to prevent effec- 
tive land reforms. Wherever this was the 
case, the peasants remained half-responsive 
to the influence of Russian communism. 

From 1918 to 1939, the new states of 
eastern Europe were a battleground for con- 
flicting ideas, From the one side came the 
influence of Western Civilization, largely con- 
Servative, based on democracy and the own- 
ership of private property. From the other 
Side came the radical influence of Soviet 
Russia, based on the appealing but empty 
promises of a classless society. For 20 years, 
these ideas competed for the support of the 
poverty-stricken, uneducated, and but half- 
understanding peoples of eastern Europe. 


only dream of Owning 


THE MOSLEMS LOOK TO THE WEST 


The changes which took place in the Near 
East following World War I were no less 
Sweeping than those in Europe. Although 
at first little noticed in other parts of the 
world, these changes were of profound im- 
portance in years to come, 


The modernization of Turkey 


During the nineteenth century, the Otto. 
man Empire, as we have seen, gradually lost 
most of its European lands. World War I 
completed the breakup of the empire, costing 
the sultans most of their territory in the Near 
East. Peace between Turkey and the allied 
countries was not actually concluded until 


the fall of 1922. In the meantime, power in 
Turkey had passed more and more to the 
Nationalist party. Under the leadership of 
Kemal Pasha, a Turkish military hero, this 
party offered strong resistance to Italian 
and Greek forces which landed in Turkey 
and stubbornly resisted the further dismem- 
berment of their country. The provisional 
Bovernment of the Nationalist party at 
Ankara became recognized as the Turkish 
Republic, and. it was with them that the 
Allies finally concluded peace. The Sultanate 
passed out of being. 

In addition to adopting a democratic form 
of government, the Turks were determined 
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to modernize their country by introducing 
the customs of western Europe. Men were 
ordered to wear European hats instead of 
the Turkish fez, and women were encour- 
aged to appear unveiled in public. They 
were even allowed to vote. Efforts were 
made to substitute the Roman alphabet for 
the Arabic. Polygamy was virtually abolished. 

Most of these reforms were carried out 
under the leadership of Kemal Pasha, who 
continued to be President of Turkey until his 
death in 1938. Although Turkey's new con- 
stitution was democratic in form, Kemal in 
reality exercised all the powers of a dictator. 


Unlike most dictators, he thought of political 


power only as the means by which his 
country could be quickly raised to the level 
of education and social well-being at which 
democracy functions most effectively. Under 
his rule, Turkey made more progress in 15 
years than she had in all of the nineteenth 
century. 


Other Moslem nations 


The Treaty of Sévres in 1920 (later re- 
placed by the Treaty of Lausanne) forced 
Turkey to give up Arabia, Palestine, Meso- 
potamia, and Syria. The peoples of Hejaz, 
the most important of the several Arabian 
provinces, had entered the war against the 
Turkish sultan. In 1916, the Allies recog- 
nized Hejaz as an independent kingdom, 
and in 1982 it was absorbed into Saudi 
Arabia. In 1990, Palestine and the neighbor- 
ing Arab state of Trans-Jordan were placed 
under British mandate. Palestine was to 
become a national home for Jews. Iraq, 
formed from three former districts of Turkey, 
became a separate state, also under British 
mandate. Syria was divided into the two 
states of Syria and Lebanon under French 
mandate. 

At the beginning of World War I, Persia 
had announced its neutrality. It was too 
weak, however, to make this policy effective. 
The Turks campaigning against the Rus- 
sians, the Russians counterattacking against 
the Turks, and the Germans seeking to or- 
ganize resistance against British influence, all 
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violated Persia's neutrality. After the war, 
the British government proclaimed Persia's 
independence. Also, by offering assistance 
in modernizing the country, it did everything 

ossible to maintain British influence there. 
In 1985, the nation was renamed Iran. Egypt 
which had been a British protectorate since 
1914, became an independent state in 1922. 
Egyptian defense, however, remained in 
British hands. 

The development of the Moslem nations in 
the Near East had been strongly influenced 
by the spirit of nationalism, the spread of 
Western culture, and by the West's interest 
in Near-Eastern oil. The desire for national: 
independence, free of the influence of any 
great power, flamed throughout the Moslem 
lands after the war. Likewise, except in the 
case of Turkey, which has become the most 
“Western” of the Moslem states, the people 
sought to retain their traditional social and 
religious customs without undue influence 
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from Western ways. The attainment of these 
desires was made difficult by the fact that 
the Near East contains two-fifths of the 
world's oil, but lacks the money, equipment, 
and technical knowledge to exploit it. 
Most of these oil deposits lie in the area 
around the Persian Gulf—in Iran, Saudi 
Arabia, and Iraq. But the chief markets are 
to the west. Oil, therefore, must be trans- 
ported west in tankers by way of the Suez 
Canal or, more recently, in great pipelines 
extending from the wells to the Mediter- 
ranean ports. Near-Eastern oil is an industry 
built largely by American and British capital. 
Meanwhile, the Near-Eastern countries, 
especially Iran and Iraq, have been sub- 
jected to steadily increasing pressure from 
Soviet Russia, for Russia too needs oil. Soviet 
agents and Soviet propaganda have sought 
to undermine Western influence, overthrow 


existing governments, and establish govern- 
ments favorable to Russia. 

As a result, the Near East has found the 
goal of complete independence almost impos- 
sible to achieve. Instead, the area has become 
a battleground for conflicting economic and 
political interests. Е, oreign influence, through 
investments and political control, has become 
steadily stronger. And much of the wealth 
from the oil fields has gone, not to the nations 
where they are located, but to the foreign 
corporations which developed them. 

The vast majority of the people of the Near 
East remain uneducated, unaware of what is 
going on in the rest of the world, and des- 
perately poor. Until a larger part of the 
wealth from oil can be used to raise the liv- 
ing standards of these nations and to develop 
their other resources, their hope for inde- 
pendence from foreign influence is slim. 


INDIA STRUGGLES TOWARD INDEPENDENCE 


The 20 years between the two world wars 
were marked by events of profound im- 
portance in the Far East. To India they 
brought increasing desire for independence. 


India seeks home rule 


When World War I broke out in 1914, 
many people believed that Great Britain 
would have trouble in India. This was an 


Jawaharlal Nehru and Mohandas K. Gandhi 
in 1946 at a meeting of the Indian National 
Congress in Bombay. Mr. Gandhi dressed in 
this fashion in order to identify himself with 
the Indian people, 
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opportunity, it seemed, for Indian national- 
ists to revolt, while Britain was fighting for 
survival. But the exact opposite occurred. 
For the duration of the war, there were few 
acts of hostility against the British in India. 
Indian princes contributed generously toward 
the purchase of war equipment. And an 
Indian army of about 50,000 men served with 
the British army in France. 

In 1917, the British promised that India 
would gradually be made self-governing. 
But no definite action followed. Meanwhile, 
a great desire for independence was surging 
through Asia. This feeling was especially 
strong in India. 

After the armistice of 1918, conflict be- 
tween the British government and the Indian 
Nationalists increased, and actual revolt 
seemed to threaten in Bengal and elsewhere. 
In April, 1919, the British government, in an 
attempt to maintain control, passed the 
Rowlatt Acts. These acts gave British judges 
and officials in India sweeping powers to 
arrest and imprison suspects without trial. 

In response to the Rowlatt Acts, the Na- 
tionalist leader, Mohandas K. Gandhi, 
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instituted a program of "civil disobedi- 
ence" directed against the British. A mass 
strike was called, and the people were urged 
to disobey British laws considered unjust and 
in violation of the basic rights of individuals. 
This disobedience was to be carried out with- 
out violence to life, person, or property, and 
without resistance to arrest. 

Unfortunately for Gandhi's campaign, riots 
occurred, and several Europeans were killed. 
British soldiers sent to restore order fired on 
a large body of unarmed Indians who had 
assembled contrary to British orders. Nearly 
400 Indians were killed. This tragic massacre 
temporarily ended all hope of agreement 
between the British and the Nationalists. 

In December, 1919, the British advanced 
their proposals for a reform in the govern- 
ment of India. These proposals provided that 


the British governor general should share- 


his authority with an Indian legislature. 
They also provided for provincial legislative 
councils to advise the provincial governors, 
and opened the higher ranks of the Indian 
Civil Service to the Indians. Such a compro- 
mise, however, fell far short of the full self- 
government which Indian Nationalist lead- 
ers had expected. Under Gandhi's leadership, 
the Indian National Congress (p. 641) in 
1920 rejected the British proposals as un- 
satisfactory. Some of the more moderate 
members of the Congress withdrew, how- 
ever, and cooperated with the British in in- 
troducing some of these proposals. 


The Nationalists continued to 
demand independence 


Although Gandhi's popularity suffered a 
temporary decline at the failure of his cam- 
paign, his ideas and ideals had an irresistible 
appeal to the people. In 1930, when Gandhi's 
Civil Disobedience campaign was in full 
swing, the British sent 100,000 Indians to 
prison. The Indians’ passive refusal to pay 
the salt tax alone had cost the British govern- 
ment $20,000,000 in revenue. Between the 
first and second world wars, Gandhi himself 
was imprisoned no less than six times for his 
political activities against the British. 


Other distinguished National leaders who 
were ready to face repeated imprisonment 
in the fight for Indian independence were 
Motilal Nehru, a lawyer of wealthy Brahman 
family, and his son Jawaharlal Nehru. Like 
the great majority of Congress members, the 
Nehrus were followers of Gandhi in many 
ways but not in all. For example, they ac- 
cepted the principle and practice of non- 
violence as applied to India’s struggle for 
freedom from British rule. But they did not 
think it feasible to abandon a police force or 
to dispense with an Indian army and navy 
for international defense. At one time, 
Gandhi threatened to resign from the Con- 
gress party because its members would not 
accept all his views in this respect. 

The Indian National Congress was also 
divided in other respects. The more mod- 
erate party favored some degree of coopera- 
tion with the British. The more radical 
members favored complete independence 
and widespread economic, as well as politi- 
cal reform. A leader of this latter group 
was the British-educated Jawaharlal Nehru. 


The Government of India Act, 1935 


In 1928, the British government once more 
began to consider extending Indian self- 
government. After prolonged debate and 
much wrangling the Government of India 
Act was adopted in August, 1985, and was 
put into effect in 1937. 

At this time, India was still divided politi- 
cally into British India and the native Indian 
states (see map, р. 629). British India was 
directly ruled by Great Britain. The native 
states, 600 of them, were ruled by Indian 
princes who were themselves under the final 
authority and protection of the British gov- 
ernment. The constitution of 1935 included 
both of these political divisions in one All- 
India Federation. The federal government 
consisted of the viceroy, appointed by the 
king, and a legislature representing both 
British India and the native states. The 11 
provinces of British India were to be gov- 
етпей largely by native rulers, with certain 
powers remaining in the hands of a British 
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Mohammed Ali Jinnah addressing the All 
India Moslem League in 1946. In this speech 
Jinnah restated his “no compromise” stand 
on the issue of Pakistan as à fully sovereign 
State. 


governor. In the federal government, all 
departments except defense, religious affairs, 
and foreign relations were transferred to 
Indian hands. The Government of India Act 
also established a Supreme court and gave 
the right to vote to about 85,000,000 people. 

By 1941, the provinces of British India 
were under the administration of the Indians 
themselves, The princes of many native 
states refused to come under the control of a 
central Bovernment, however, and the All- 
India Federation had not become a fact. 
Although it was a significant forward step, 
the new constitution did not give the people 
of India complete self-government, 


India’s hard road toward independence 


The problem of government in India has 
been a hard one because the people of India 
have been divided by political rivalries, re- 
ligious hatreds, and deep-seated class con- 
flicts. In 1928, the Hindus and Moslems were 
brought together for a time by the larger 
cause of Indian freedom. In that year, Mo- 


hammed Ali Jinnah, leader of the Moslems, 
Supported the Hindu position. This action, 
however, caused a division among the Mo. 
hammedans themselves, Jinnah later held 
out for Pakistan, or a Separate government 
for India’s Moslems. 

Economically, since the Hindus were first 
to take up Western education and to engage 
in business and industry, they gained a 
financial advantage over the Moslems, They 
became the landlords and moneylenders, 
For this reason they acquired the name of 
"exploiters of their people" The Moslems 
emphasized their position as a minority group 
and friction continued, 

These religious conflicts Were one reason 
why the British were reluctant to agree en- 
tirely to Indian demands for freedom, With 
heavy financial investments in India, Britain 
was unwilling to withdraw enti; ely from the 
country until it had some assurance that a 
stable government could be established there. 

The native princes represented another 
problem from the Indian point of view. 
These princes had long enjoyed British pro- 
tection. The Indian Nationa] Congress in 
1935 objected to the Federation scheme, 
partly because it feared that the native 
princes would vote not merely as native 
conservatives but as tools of the British. 


The Indian people struggle for livelihood 


India progressed industrially after World 
War I, but the mass of the people were no 
better off than before. Between 80 and 89 
per cent of the Indian people continued to 
live by agriculture, and these barely man- 
aged to survive, A poor growing season still 
brought death to untold thousands. The 
wretched conditions on the farms drove 
many to seek work in the cities, But com- 
petition for jobs kept wages so low that the 
workers could merely exist. Some blame 
India’s economic problems on her rapid in- 
Crease in population. Others show that the 
rate of increase from 1881 to 1941 was low. 
Famines and epidemics and infant mortality 
tend to check the population increase in India 
but the increase continues to be one of the 
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most serious of India's economic problems. 

The irrigation system built up in India has 
been of some help to farmers; and factory 
laws have reduced the most crushing burdens 
on the laborers. But the general standard of 
living is still extremely low. 

Adding seriously to India’s economic diffi- 
culties, is the Hindu belief in the sacredness 
of animals. As a result of the Hindus' re- 
fusal to take the life of any animal, vast 
numbers of cattle have accumulated. More 
than 30 per cent of the world's cattle browse 
the fields of India. Many of these are crip- 


pled or too old to be of any use. They eat 
vast quantities of precious fodder. Yet they 
cannot be killed. Similarly, thousands of 
monkeys consume valuable and much needed 
fruit. The cattle and the monkeys together 
constitute a crushing economic burden. 

Thus, India, at the eve of World War II, 
was a seething mass of problems, ancient and 
modern, religious and economic. The most 
compelling desire of her leaders was for 
independence. Yet many Westerners feared 
India was not yet ready to take charge of 
her own affairs. 


THE GROWING TENSION IN EASTERN ASIA 


While the people of India were hoping to 
find the road to independence, the Chinese 
continued their struggle to achieve a stable 
and democratic government. Meanwhile, 
Japan was becoming one of the world's 
strongest and most aggressive powers. 


How China tried democracy 


Rebellion within the Chinese Republic had 
broken out anew with the death of 
Yuan Shih-k’ai in 1916. For the next 10 years, 
China was torn by dissension and rebellions. 
Friction with foreign powers added to her 
difficulties. For a time, the nation was di- 
vided between two governments. One, at 
Peking, was controlled by the various war 
lords who succeeded one another after the 


death of Yuan. The other, at Canton, was 


composed of former revolutionary leaders, 
organized into the Kuomintang, or National- 
ist party. The Canton government, having 
little income and no foreign backing, at first 
was weak, but gradually gained influence as 
the Peking group was weakened by struggles 
between war lords. In 1921, the Canton ad- 
ministration elected Sun Yat-sen president. 

Dr. Sun was not able to unite China. His 
Kuomintang government was lacking in funds 
and had not obtained diplomatic recognition 
from the powers of Europe. But in 1923, a 
treaty was signed restoring normal diplo- 
matic relations with the Russian Soviet gov- 
ernment. This treaty was followed by Rus- 


sian offers ot funds, armaments, and the 
advice of military experts. With Russian 
help, the Kuomintang was reorganized in the 
spring of 1924. The Russian advisers had 
come into China with the understanding that 
they would not try to spread Communist 
doctrines in that country. But they missed 
no opportunity to do so. 

Sun Yat-sen died in 1925. Though he had 
not been a great organizer and his use of 
Russian advisers may have proved a mistake, 
he is still venerated by many Chinese, 
And one.of his books, the Three Peoples’ 
Principles, became the manual of the Kuo- 
mintang. The three principles are: (1) 
Nationalism—government of the people by 
an administration free from foreign influence; 
(2) Democracy—government by the people; 
and (3) Livelihood—government for the 
people with economic security for all. 


Chiang Kai-shek unites China 


Shortly after the death of Sun Yat-sen, the 
armies of the Canton government began to 
push northward. At their head was an able 
young military leader, Chiang Kai-shek. As 
his armies marched through the Yangtze val- 
ley in the spring of 1927, Chiang encountered 
only feeble opposition from the Peking gov- 
ernment. Shanghai and other important cities 
were easily captured. 

But as these successes were taking place, a 
bitter quarrel broke out within the Kuomin- 
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Generalissimo and Mme Chiang Kai-shek at 
home. Notice the photograph of President 
Roosevelt behind them. 


tang between the radicals in the party who 
favored the ideas of communism, and the 
moderates, of whom Chiang was one. By 
the end of 1997, Chiang and the moderates 
had established a new government at Nan- 
king, had reorganized the Kuomintang, and 
had sent the Communist advisers back to 
Russia. Many of the Communist sympathiz- 
ers were forced to flee the country. Loans 
were now obtained for the government from 
the foreign bankers at Shanghai In the 
meantime, Chiang had married Soong Mei- 
ling, a sister of Madam Sun Yat-sen and a 
member of a rich and powerful family, thus 
making his position stronger than ever. 
During the summer of 1928, the Kuomin- 
tang forces entered Peking, and the northern 
government of war lords ended. For the 
next 10 years, China appeared well on the 
way to becoming a united, democratic na- 
tion. Trained in Western ways, the lead- 
ers of the Nationalist government steadily 
pushed forward a program designed to adapt 
modern scientific and. industrial techniques 
to China's ancient needs. China became a 
member of the League of Nations, entered 
into treaties with Western powers and even 
hoped to escape from extraterritoriality and 
other concessions which the West had ex- 
tracted from Ње unwilling Manchus. 
These years were not entirely peaceful, 
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however. There were bandits and minor war 
lords to be hunted down. In 1929, a group 
of dissatisfied army officers revolted and had 
to be brought under control In 1931 and 
1933, there were new aggressions by Japan. 
And there was still the problem of the 
Chinese Communists, 

Many of the Communists in China during 
this period had been trained in Moscow and 
were actual believers in Marxist principles, 
Others were merely wandering soldiers or 
bandits, looking for easy plunder. Still others 
were illiterate peasants who knew nothing of 
Communist theory, but were eager to sup- 
port whoever would offer them land. After 
1930, Chiang Kai-shek turned on these Com- 
munists with great severity, and hundreds 
were put to death. 

In spite of internal troubles the Kuomin- 
tang program made rapid progress. Under 
the Manchus, China had built temples and 
palaces. The Nationalist government in 10 
years built 60,000 miles of highways and 
purchased 75,000 motorcars. It established 
airlines connecting important cities, and link- 
ing China with the outside world. Railways 
were extended, and new bridges, docking 
facilities, and public utilities were built. 

Suddenly the 4000-year old Chinese classi- 
cal language was pushed into the back- 
ground. School texts, newspapers, magazines, 
and even official documents were now pub- 
lished in the vernacular—the tongue actually 
spoken by the people. The average Chinese 
could now learn to read in a reasonable 
period of time, and the printed word was no 
longer confined to the aristocrats. A rick- 
shaw man with a few hundred words at his 
command could now read the daily news- 
paper and find out what was going on in the 
world, Such a reform was required, since 
more than 80 per cent of China’s people had 
previously been illiterate, and an informed 
citizenry was needed to take part in demo- 
cratic government. 

Other educational reforms were introduced 
in the new China. Village teachers were re- 
quired to teach children the basic principles 
and facts which they would need to take 
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their place in the new order. Theaters and 
tea houses with storytellers were also em- 
ployed to spread information. Christian 
schools throughout China took an important 
part in this “Mass Education" movement. 

During World War I, a Y.M.C.A. worker, 
James Y. C. (Jimmy) Yen, published a 
single-page newspaper for Chinese laborers 
in France. To help these men read his paper, 
Dr. Yen selected enough simple characters 
to make up a basic Chinese vocabulary and 
taught them to the laborers. 

Upon his return to China, Dr. Yen set to 
work to expand his system of simplified 
Chinese. With the aid of a number of trained 
assistants, he tabulated the vocabularies used 
by merchants, craftsmen, farmers, and men 
in many other occupations. From these vo- 
cabularies he selected the thousand most 
useful characters, This list was later in- 
creased to 1800 and was used in the prepara- 
tion of a set of basic textbooks. The results 
of Dr. Yen's work furnished the basis fora 
nation-wide drive against illiteracy under 
the Nationalist government. 

On a higher educational level, the Chinese 
began to show a new interest in science. An 
academy was founded in 1927 for modern 
scientific research. Trained engineers, espe- 
cially, were in great demand. 

There were other significant changes in 
China. China's foreign trade increased. So 
did her industry, although much of it was 
still controlled by foreign capital. The larger 
cities acquired telephones, electric lights, 
movie theaters, and modern water systems. 
Western styles of dress were adopted in 
many places, and the cruel custom of bind- 
ing girl children's feet began to disappear. 
Thus, in the years preceding World War II, 
China had begun a genuine social and eco- 
nomic revolution. It was only a beginning, 
however, China is a huge country, and in 
the rural districts the people still live much 
as they have lived for centuries. 


Japan finds expansion easy, at first 


In the light of Japan’s history during the 
last decade of the nineteenth century and 


the early years of the twentieth, it is not 
surprising that her leaders considered war 
profitable. Japan's economic and political 
gains in her three important wars were amaz- 
ing. As a result of the war with China in 
1894-95 (p. 652), Japan shook off the bonds 
of unequal treaties with foreign nations, 
gained Formosa, and acquired some influ- 
ence in Korea. In the war with Russia in 
1904-05, she gained Russian possessions in 
Manchuria and later annexed Korea. 

But Japan's participation in World War I 
was most profitable of all. With few losses, 
Japan won important German possessions on 
the Shantung peninsula, made 21 demands 
on China, received Germany's island posses- 
sions in the south Pacific, and reaped a tre- 
mendous profit from manufacturing munitions 
and from new world markets for her goods. 

The former German islands alone were a 
vital addition to Japan's empire. With a total 
area of 1000 square miles, they stretched 
9700 miles from east to west and 1300 from 
north to south. Under the mandate system, 
as set up under the League of Nations, these 


‘islands were to be administered for the well- 


being and deyelopment of the inhabitants. 
Actually, Japan soon began to turn them into 
heavily fortified naval bases. P 

The famous 21 demands on China were 
made in 1915, while the nations of Europe 
were fully occupied in World War I. Had 
they been completely accepted, China would 
have become little more than a Japanese 
protectorate. American protests helped China 
to reject the most outrageous of these de- 
mands, but since she lacked the military re- 
sources to resist Japan, she was forced to 
agree to many of them. The most important 
of the concessions unwillingly made by 
China confirmed Japan's right to Germany's 
former possessions in Shantung, and ex- 
tended her rights in south Manchuria. 

With such a fine start in empire building, 
Japan began an intensive campaign to gain 
the world's good will. In the years following 
World War І, much money was spent on 
propaganda abroad, and foreigners were en- 
couraged to visit Japan. 
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These Japanese girls are playing battledore 
and shuttlecock at a New Year's celebration. 
The picture is from a pamphlet issued by the 
Japanese government in 1987 to explain 
various phases of Japanese life. 

In her foreign propaganda, Japan made 
the most of the very real abilities of her 
people, in contrast painting a sorry picture 
of the “muddling” ways of the Chinese. To 
the peoples of the Far East, Japan empha- 
sized the humiliations they had suffered at 
the hands of the white man; to the West, she 
held herself up as the great bulwark against 
communism in Asia. Japanese Spies went 
everywhere. Thus, Japan prepared for the 
day when she hoped to rule the Far East. 


Japan makes economic progress 


While carrying on her propaganda and 
undercover activities abroad, Japan con- 
tinued building her strength at home. In 
1925, a law was passed giving the right to 
vote to nearly all men over 95. This bill 
increased the number of eligible voters from 
3,000,000 to 12,000,000, but it did little to 
make Japan more democratic. The cabinet 
was still not responsible to the will of the 
people. Cabinet members were still ap- 


pointed and removed by the House of Peers, 
or by the military leaders, who remained 
virtually independent of civilian control, 

Economically, Japan continued to make 
rapid progress. Her expanding industry, 
low wage-scale, and skill in adopting West- 
ern techniques enabled Japan to sell many 
products in the world market at lower prices 
than any other nation. The Japanese were 
especially successful in textiles. 

After 1929, however, Japan's foreign trade 
fell off drastically as a result of the world- 
wide depression. This loss the Japanese 
could not afford. They had a population of 
65,000,000 people as compared with some 
30,000,000 in the mid-nineteenth century. 
And this population—which was still increas- 
ing—lived in an area smaller than the state of 
Montana. Furthermore, because of its moun- 
tainous nature, four-fifths of Japan's land 
could not be cultivated. As a result, Japan 
depended upon her exports to bring in money 
to purchase raw materials and food. She 
must export goods in great volume—or con- 
quer new lands—to avoid starvation. Mean- 
while, unrest and unemployment at home 
were leading to a growing acceptance of 
Marxist teachings among the more radical 
Japanese workers. This trend Japanese con- 
servatives viewed with extreme distaste. 

Aside from Japan's economic needs, many 
Japanese leaders saw glory in the possibili- 
ties of armed conquest. After her withdrawal 
from the League of Nations in 1933, Japan 
entered upon a feverish naval building pro- 
gram. During the '80's also, Japan began to 
manufacture fewer textiles and more iron, 
steel, and other products which would be 
useful in waging war. Not all of Japan’s 
business men, industrialists, and politicians 
favored her program of armed conquest. 
Some liberals felt it was unethical, and a 
number felt it was unwise. But a Japanese 
premier who opposed the war program was 
assassinated by his political enemies in 1932. 
Other liberal opponents of the war program 
were later removed by assassination. By 
1936, the military leaders were firmly in 
control of Japan's policy. 
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USING WHAT YOU HAVE LEARNED 


1. What were the major economie results of 
World War 1? Why was it difficult for Germany 
to pay reparations? How did the problems of 
reparations and war debts become intermingled? 
Of what concern were these problems to the 
United States? How were they related to tariffs, 
particularly in our nation? 


2, Why was the League of Nations more suc- 
cessful in settlements between small nations 
than large? How did the Permanent Court of 
International Justice differ from the Hague Tri- 
bunal? What progress in disarmament was made 
from 1918 to 1939? 


3. In what sense did post-World War I develop- 
ments in Ireland, Egypt, and India indicate the 
British Empire was becoming more democratic? 


4. In what ways did World War I change the 
United States? What effect did the war have on 
the economy of Latin America? 


5. What does totalitarian mean? Describe 
totalitarianism in Russia, Germany, and Italy be- 
tween the two world wars. What was the im- 
portance to communism of: (a) Lenin, (b) Bol- 
sheviks, (c) Trotsky, (d) Cheka, (e) Nep, (£) 
Stalin, (g) Five-Year Plans, (h) collective farms? 


6. Describe the conditions in Italy which made 
Mussolini's control of the government possible. 
Explain why so many Italians supported Fascism. 
What part did syndicates play im Mussolini’s 
plans? What agreement did the Italian govern- 
ment make with the pope? 


7. In what respects did Hitler’s rise resemble 
that of Mussolini? What were the most notable 
changes made by Hitler in Germany? 


8. Why was India dissatisfied with the British 
proposals of 1919? What was Gandhi’s program 
for Indian freedom? What were the major pro- 
visions of the Government of India Act of 1985? 
Why was the All-India Federation never very 
successful? How did religious and economic 
problems retard Indian independence? 


9. What approach to government for China was 
represented by: (a) Sun Yat-sen, (b) Yuan 
Shih K’ai, (c) Chiang Kai-shek? What was the 
importance of the Kuomintang between the 
world wars? What were the major achievements 
of Chiang Kai-shek? What did Dr. Jimmy Yen 
try to do for China? 


10. How did Japan benefit from World War I? 
What were "the 21 demands"? What propa anda 
did Japan spread between the world wars? For 
what reasons? What economic le did 
Japan make during this same perio 


1l. “The League had no power of its own. It 
was merely a means whereby the member states 
could settle their disputes if they wished." Is 
this true of the United Nations? Do you think 
the great powers really want to submit to an in- 
ternational organization? Explain. 


12. The history of the world between the two 
world wars proves that: (a) no nation will reduce 
its armaments while its security is endangered; 
(b) national armaments are the major cause of 
insecurity in the world. Do you agree with each 
of these premises? Why or why not? 


13. Because we refused to join the League of 
Nations or the World Court, and raised our 
tariffs, thereby decreasing world trade, do you 
think our nation at all responsible for the rise of 
Nazism and World War П? Explain. 


14. As a Russian citizen between 1917 and 
1929, would you have opposed Bolshevism? If 
so, by what means? If not, why not? Do you 
think Trotsky would have been less objectionable 
thàn Stalin as Lenin's successor? Give reasons. 
If you had been forced to live between the world 
wars in Italy, Germany, or Russia, which would 
you have chosen? Why? Which system do you 
think most undesirable: Nazism, communism, or 
Fascism? Why? 


15. Do you think it was wrong for the Japanese 
to: (a) encourage foreigners to visit Japan, (b) 
ive American teachers free trips to Japan, (c 
send Japanese spies abroad? Give reasons. Are 
Americans wrong in providing funds to educate 
foreigners in the United States? Should we 
encourage foreigners to visit our nation? Do 
ou think we have spies abroad? If so, do you 
approve? Why? If not, do you think we should? 


16. Divide the treaties listed in Walter C. Lang- 
sam, The World Since 1914 (look under 
“Treaties” in the index), among various members 
of the class. For each treaty, ask the student to 
give: (a) the nations involved, (b) date, (c) 
purpose, (d) provisions, and (e) whether or 
not the provisions were observed. Use this infor- 
mation for a class discussion on these questions: 
(1) What types of treaties were usually re- 
spected? (2) What types were usually violated? 
(8) What, in general, is the value of treaties? 


17. Imagine you are living in the 19205. Write 
to a senator from your state telling him how 
ou think he should vote on: (a) American 
membership in the World Court, (b) participa- 
tion in the League of Nations, and (с) the 
Smoot-Hawley Tariff Act. Give your reasons. 


18. Diagnose, as а doctor would, what you con- 
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sider the ills of the League of Nations. Then 
prescribe your treatment of the patient. 


19. Write a newspaper editorial for the occasion 
of the signing of the Kellogg-Briand Pact. 


20. Make a chart comparing totalitarianism in 
Germany, Italy, and Russia. For each regime, 
describe: (a) its philosophy, (b) attitude toward 
religion, (c) educational practices, (e) economic 
controls; (£) secret police. 


E 


21. List in their “order of worth" the names 
of those you consider the five outstanding in- 
dividuals mentioned in this Chapter. State your 
reasons for each selection. Read your list to the 
class for criticism. 


22. List what you consider the major problems 
from 1919 to 1929 of: (a) Western Civilization, 
(b) Eastern Civilization. What does comparison 
of the two lists reveal? 


3. The Road to World War II 
X 


The 10 years between 1999 and 1939 were 
a black period in the history of man's efforts 
to build a peaceful world. The bright hopes 
of the 1920’s were dashed. Even the pre- 
tense of international justice and cooperation 
grew thin as the dictatorships became more 
bullying, more demanding, more bent on 
conquest. The democracies, meanwhile, be- 
set by their own troubles, hesitated. They 
hesitated to back the League of Nations, 


they hesitated to stand up to the aggressors, 
they even hesitated to rearm. 

During the years following the Great De- 
pression three wars broke out—the Japanese 
invasion of Manchuria, the Italian conquest 
of Ethiopia, and the Spanish Civil War. 
These conflicts greatly increased tension in 
Europe, and together with the aggressive 
policy of Germany, created in 1938-39 the 
most serious international crisis since 1914. 


THREE WARS OF FASCIST AGGRESSION 


Japan moves in on China 


In September, 1931, the Japanese attacked 
the Chinese forces in Manchuria. This they 
did without warning and without declaration 
of war. The Chinese government protested 
to the League of Nations, but to no practical 
avail. In less than four months, Japan occu- 
pied the whole of Manchuria, an area of 
more than 400,000 square miles with about 
80,000,000 Chinese inhabitants. There the 
Japanese in 1938 set up a puppet state known 
as Manchukuo. 

Early in 1932, the Japanese began pouring 
their forces ashore at Shanghai, expecting to 
take the city in short order. But the men of 
China's famous 19th Route Army put up such 
heroic resistance that it took the Japanese 
air, army, and navy forces five weeks to take 
the city. 

Early in 1933, Japanese armies based in 
Manchukuo began to invade North China. 
In May, the Chinese government reluctantly 


agreed to a truce, recognizing the Japanese 
conquests in Manchuria and north China. 
This seemed to be the only way to gain time 
to prepare for the greater struggle to come. 

Japan meanwhile had little to fear from 
European powers. The Soviet government 
was occupied with its industrial program and 
other attempts to reshape Russian life. Ger- 
many and Italy tacitly supported Japan as a 
Fascist state. England ceased to regard 
Japan as her partner in the Far East, but 
neither England nor France was prepared to 
aid China. The League of Nations declared 
Japan an aggressor nation but took no 
further action. As a result of this declaration, 
Japan, in February, 1933, announced her 
intention to withdraw from the League. This 
was a serious blow to the League’s prestige 
and to mankind’s hope of peace. Japan's 
invasion of China proved that a nation could 
adopt a course of unprovoked aggression 
against a weak neighbor without fear of 
serious reprisal. 
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Between 1988 and 1936, relations between 
China and Japan were comparatively peace- 
ful. The Japanese were fully occupied in 
trying to strengthen their position in Man- 
chukuo and North China. Meanwhile, Chi- 
ang Kai-shek was still engaged in virtual civil 
war with the Chinese Communists. 

In 1936, Chiang was kidnapped for two 
weeks by some of his own sympathizers, who 
had become impatient and demanded that 
he form a united front with the Communists 
against Japan. Upon his agreement to do so, 
they released him. The result of this incident 
was the formation of a working agreement 
between the national government and the 
Communists. China was at last united against 
the common enemy, but none too soon. In 
the meantime, another Fascist nation, Italy, 
had decided that conquest of a neighbor's 
territory was necessary to its welfare. 


Italy conquers Ethiopia 


Mussolini was a belligerent man, thor- 
oughly convinced that it was his destiny to 
win a great empire for Italy by force. Further- 
more, Italys economy desperately needed 
new markets and sources of raw materials. 
Before the rise of Hitler, Mussolini talked 
more belligerently than he acted. But the 
establishment of the Nazi state in Germany 
strengthened his position; and Japan's suc- 
cess in Manchuria suggested that he could 
act without fear of serious consequences. 

For years, Mussolini had been loud in his 
demand for colonies, particularly in Africa. 
At this time, the only important independent 
native state left in Africa was Ethiopia, ad- 
joining Italian Somaliland. Mussolini de- 
cided that the possession of this country was 
essential to Italy’s welfare. In December, 
1934, fighting broke out between Italians 
and Ethiopians over a piece of land on the 
Ethiopian border. Using this quarrel as a 
pretext for conquest, Mussolini began the 
military invasion of Emperor Haile Selassie’s 
country in October, 1935. 

This high-handed action caused a diplo- 
matic crisis in Europe. The League of Na- 
tions tried to arbitrate the dispute. France 


From CHINA IN BLACK AND WHITE, Courtesy 
John Day Co., Asia Press 


An entire Chinese family attacking, with 
pitchforks and bare fists, a group of Japanese 
soldiers who are attempting to steal their 
grain. 


and Great Britain were strongly opposed to 
Mussolini’s action, but were anxious to avoid 
offending him, since they wished to maintain 
a united front with Italy against Germany. 
These two nations, therefore, tried in vain to 
make a settlement without League action. 

Failing to buy off Mussolini by awarding 
him part of Ethiopia, the League for the first 
time applied “economic sanctions.” Fifty 
countries prohibited the importing of Italian 
products and the exporting to Italy of coal, 
iron, arms, and certain other products. Oil, 
the vital moving force of a modern army, was 
not included, however. Great Britain, hav- 
ing failed to appease Mussolini, and fearing 
that the occupation of Ethiopia might en- 
danger her control of the Red Sea route to 
India, backed the League's action and sent a 
fleet to the Mediterranean. France gave only 
half-hearted backing to the League, since 
she feared to offend Italy. 

In spite of all protests and sanctions, Mus- 
solini persisted. His army pushed back the 
courageous but poorly armed Ethiopian 
forces and his air force blasted them without 
opposition. In May, 1936, Italian troops 
entered the capital, Addis Ababa. Ethiopia 
was formally annexed to Italy. England and 
France recognized the accomplished fact, 
sanctions were removed, and the League had 
suffered its second disastrous failure. In Eng- 
land it was felt that failure to check Mus- 
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Magnum Photos, Inc. 
"Children in Ruins” by Henri Cartier-Bresson. 
The sense of desolation and the sharp tragedy 
of this scene make it unforgettable. It was 
taken in 1934 in Spain. 


solini was the result of unpreparedness for 
war. In 1937, the British government appro- 
priated about $7,000,000,000 for strengthen- 
ing the army and navy. 


Civil war breaks out in Spain 


By the end of the nineteenth century, 
Spain, once the greatest military state in 
Europe, had ceased to be one of the great 
powers. The Spanish colonies in South 
America had won their independence after 
the overthrow of the Spanish monarchy by 
Napoleon in 1808. Spain herself was further 
weakened by repeated revolutions and 
changes of government. No less than five 
revolutions occurred between 1890 and 1981. 
In form, but not always in practice, the gov- 
ernment was a limited monarchy until 1878; 
then a republic until 1875; then a monarchy 
again until 1923; then a monarchy ruled by a 
dictator until 1931; then a republic once more, 

These frequent changes in government 
were the result of many factors. But the 
chief cause of unrest was a bitter conflict 
between the powerful and wealthy aris- 
tocracy and the masses, Being still largely 
agricultural and nonindustrialized, Spain had 
a comparatively small middle class. The 
great mass of the people were peasants and 
laborers. Most of them were illiterate and 
desperately poor. 

In 1930, the dictatorship of Primo de 


Rivera was overthrown. The general who 
succeeded as dictator was overthrown in 
the following year, the Spanish king was 
deposed, and a democratic republic was 
established in Spain. There followed a long, 
bitter struggle between the conservative 
parties representing the great landowners, 
the Church, the business interests, and the 
army, and the liberal and radical parties 
representing the middle class, the peasants, 
and the workers. In 1936, the liberals and 
radicals gained control of the government 
and immediately initiated a program of dras- 
tic reforms. These reforms were designed to 
limit the privileges of the Church, break up 
the great estates, and bring about a more 
equal distribution of wealth. 

This program was enthusiastically sup- 
ported by the majority of Spaniards, but 
many of the uneducated peasants and work- 
ers did not wait for it to be put into effect. 
The elections were followed by strikes, seiz- 
ure of land by the peasants, and outbreaks of 
fighting. Claiming that the government could 
not maintain order, the army threatened to 
take control of the government, and in July, 
1936, several regiments actually revolted. 
This was the beginning of the civil war. 

The commander of the army regiments 
that revolted against the government was 
General Francisco Franco. He was soon 
joined by about 90 per cent of the officers 
and two-thirds of the soldiers of the regular 
army. He was supported by the landowners, 
most of the clergy, the big-business interests, 
and some parts of the general population. 
The government was supported by the rem- 
nant of the army, the civil guards, the air 
force and navy, and the majority of the people. 

As the war progressed, dissension broke 
out within the ranks on each side. The 
Loyalist, or government, cause was hurt by 
the withdrawal of many prominent middle- 
class liberal leaders. This left the direction 
of the government largely in the hands of 
Socialists and Communists, especially the 
Communists. The Rebels, too, were weak- 
ened by conflicting aims. General Franco 
early declared his intention of establishing a 
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Fascist state in Spain and, hoping to win 
more popular. support, called for the breakup 
of the landed estates and also for certain 
anti-clerical measures, just as the government 
had done. This of course lost him the sup- 
port of many landowners and churchmen, 
who were in favor of restoring the monarchy. 

In itself, this would have been only another 
Spanish civil war, of little interest to the 
outside world. But it was apparent from the 
outset that much more was involved. Ger- 
many and Italy backed Franco's forces with 
troops and tons of war equipment. These 
Fascists and Nazis were using the struggle 
for Spain as a dress rehearsal and training 
ground for greater conquests in Europe. The 
democracies, meanwhile, tried to avoid 
trouble by refusing to send arms to the 
Spanish Loyalist government, although (as 
the legally recognized government of Spain) 
it had a right to buy them under international 
law. The Loyalists, under these circum- 
stances, accepted what support they could 
get from Soviet Russia. This was one reason 
that the Loyalist cause came to be taken 
over more and more by Communists. 

The Spanish Civil War was a desperate 
struggle, ruthless and barbaric on both sides. 
The Rebels, having the advantage of a 
trained army and modern equipment from 
Italy and Germany, gained control of the 
western two-thirds of Spain. In spite of 
heroic resistance by the Loyalists, Franco's 
forces pushed on until, in 1938, they reached 
the eastern coast and cut the Loyalist forces 
in two. 

In January, 1939, the Rebels took Bar- 
celona, and with the surrender of Madrid 
on March 28, the long civil war was over. It 
was a complete victory for General Franco 
and the forces of Fascism. As dictator, 
Franco proceeded at once to destroy the 
labor unions and undo any social reforms 
previously established by the republic. 


Japan moves again in China 

Japan’s conquest of Manchuria did not pay 
the big dividends her military leaders had 
expected. It was difficult to maintain order 
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there, Manchurias new industries competed 
with those in Japan, and the extensive immi- 
gration of Japanese settlers which had been 
hoped for did not occur. One of the few 
sources of profit in Manchuria was a Japanese 
government monopoly in the narcotics trade 
—a trade which the Japanese used as a 
“weapon of war” among the Manchurians 
and Chinese. Meanwhile, Japan’s own eco- 
nomic condition failed to improve; and 
China’s rich southern areas offered a tempt- 
ing prize for conquest. 

In 1987, with no declaration of war, the 
conquest of China was resumed. One Japa- 
nese army operated in the lower valley of 
the Yangtze, another, north of the Hwang.Ho. 

By the winter of 1997-88, the Japanese 
were in possession of the richest city in China, 
Shanghai, and of the capital, Nanking. They 
had captured the principal seaports north of 
Shanghai and Peiping (Peking), the former 
capital. They were in control of all the main 
highways and railroads north of the Hwang 
Ho. In 1938, after several reverses, they 
finally took Hangchow and the important 
railroad center, Hankow. With the conquest 
of Canton, the Chinese armies lost all contact 
with the coast, and retired to the jnterior. 
The capital was moved far inland to Chung- 
king on the upper Yangtze, and the Chinese 
prepared to continue the war as best they 


could. ae 
Like the Italian conquest of Ethiopia and 
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the Spanish Civil War, the Japanese invasion 
of China intensified the ill feeling and dis- 
trust between the world's great powers. 
Germany and Italy: were friendly to Japan, 
while France, England, the United States, 


the smaller republics, and the Soviet Union 
were hostile. In 1938 and 1939, the aggres- 
sive policy of Nazi Germany created the 
most serious international crisis since the 
beginning of World War I. 


HOW WORLD WAR CAME 


Hitler prepares to master Europe 


When Adolf Hitler became dictator of 
Germany in 1933 (p. 789), his program had 
two specific objectives. He was determined 
to make Germany once more the strongest 
military power in the world, and the absolute 
master of all Europe. This was to be done 
without the slightest regard for Germany's 
pledged word, or for the rights of any other 
nation. 

This program of criminal aggression was 
not a secret one. It was fully outlined in 
Hitlers book, Mein Kampf (My Battle), 
written while he was in prison in 1924, for 
leading an unsuccessful uprising against the 
Weimar republic. This book was widely cir- 
culated throughout the world. The aims of 
the Nazi party were later made even more 
explicit in published statements by high party 
officials. The following quotation makes it 
quite clear what the Nazis had in mind for 
the other peoples of Europe: 

We will introduce in our new "living 

space" completely new methods. AII soil 


Nazi soldiers driving Jews into a section of 
the Warsaw Ghetto in 1943. Most of these 
Jews were later killed. (This is a still photo- 
graph from a documentary film made in 
Warsaw.) 


and industrial property of inhabitants 
of non-German origin will be confiscated 
without exception and distributed pri- 
marily among the worthy members of 
the Party and soldiers who were ac- 
corded honors for bravery in this war. 
Thus, a new aristocracy of German 
masters (Herrenvolk) will be created. 
This aristocracy will have slaves assigned 
to it, these slaves to be their property 
and to consist of landless, non-German 
nationals . . . we actually have in mind 
a modern form of medieval slavery 
which we must and will introduce . . . 
These slaves will by no means be denied 
the blessings of illiteracy; higher edu- 
cation will, in future, be reserved only 
for the German population of Europe. 
‚+. Walther Darré, May, 1940. 


So frankly were the Nazi aims stated, and 
so incredibly inhuman did they appear, that 
most European statesmen refused to believe 
until too late that Hitler meant what he said. 
He was allowed to proceed with his program. 
The first step in this program involved the 
rapid rearmament of Germany, the revival 
of her heavy industries, and the beginning 
of an aggressive foreign policy. Д 

I, Rearmament. Almost from Ње day he 
took office, Hitler began to rearm Germany 
in secret. In 1935, ignoring the provisions of 
the Treaty of Versailles, he announced that 
Germany would create an army of about 
600,000 men. Then, in 1936, Hitler took a 
chance. While Great Britain and France 
were distracted by Mussolini’s invasion of 
Ethiopia, he ordered the German army to 
occupy the Rhineland which had been de- 
militarized. 

France immediately mobilized 150,000 
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This Nazi celebration marked the reoccupation of the Rhinelan 


tacles of this sort were particularly successful in whip 
bsorption in the will of the leader involved the giving 


j the most dangerous aspects of Naziism. 


unity with the Fuehrer. A mystical а 
up of individual decision. It was one o 


troops and prepared to drive the Germans 
out of the Rhineland. This would probably 
have been easy, for the Germans were not 
yet ready for war. But Great Britain refused 
to support France and, as à result, nothing 
was done. Once more a dictator had bluffed 
the democracies and won. Following his suc- 
cess in the Rhineland, Hitler continued his 
program of rearmament, and by 1938 Ger- 
many was again one of the strongest mili- 
tary powers in Europe. 

2. Revival of Industry. To solve the prob- 
lem of unemployment, Hitler adopted a 
program in which private profit as a motive 


d September 8, 1986. Spec- 
ping up a mob feeling of absolute 


for business men was “superseded by Ње” 
common welfare"—which, in Hitlers terms, 
meant the demands of the state and the 
Nazi party. A FourYear Plan was an- 
nounced, which was designed to make Ger- 
many economically independent. Industry 
and foreign commerce were subject to strict 
government regulation, prices and wages 
were fixed, and profits were limited by law. 
Taxes were increased, and special contribu- 
tions were required from banks, insurance 
companies, and other wealthy corporations. 
Billions of marks were spent to carry out the 
rearmament program, the result of which was 
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to stimulate the heavy industries and reduce 
unemployment. In 1936, it was reported that 
unemployment had fallén from 6,000,000 to 
1,500,000. 

З. Foreign policy. Hitler's foreign policy 
demanded that former colonies be returned, 
and that Germans living in other countries 
be freed from foreign rule. To achieve these 
objectives, he was determined to destroy all 
opposition in Europe. 

Italy played a vital role in Hitler's plans. 
One of the primary Objectives of his foreign 
policy was the annexation of Austria, whose 
population included more than 6,000,000 
German-speaking people. But Mussolini 
claimed to be Austria's friend and protector. 
Hitler had been fostering the Nazi move- 
ment in Austria from the time he first came 
to power. In 1984, a group of Austrian Nazis 
encouraged by Hitler's agents seized several 
Austrian government buildings, and mur- 
dered the Chancellor, Engelbert Dollfuss. 
This bold conspiracy failed when Mussolini 
sent troops to the Austrian border. Then, in 
1985, Italy signed an agreement with the 
French government in which the two nations 
pledged themselves to support each other 
in European affairs. 

Up to this point, Germany was without 
allies. Hitler was an outspoken enemy of the 
Soviet Union and was distrusted by Great 
Britain, France, Italy, and the other European 
nations. This situation was radically altered 
by Italy's conquest of Ethiopia. As a result 
of the British and French actions in that 
affair, Mussolini changed sides, and entered 
into an understanding with Hitler, the fa- 
mous “Rome-Berlin Axis." The two countries 
joined in support of Franco in the Spanish 
Civil War. Late in 1936, Germany signed 
à treaty with Japan directed against Russia, 
and in 1937 Italy joined this pact, thus form- 
ing what came to be known as the *Rome- 
Berlin-Tokyo Axis." 

The Western democracies were now faced 
by an alliance of the world's three most 
powerful dictatorships, each one of which 
was becoming increasingly belligerent in its 
demands upon the rest of the world. Hitler 


repeatedly insisted that Germany had a right 
to own colonies and to obtain more Lebens- 
таит (living space) in Europe. Mussolini 
thundered that the Mediterranean should be 
under Italian control. And Japan proclaimed 
a New Order in Asia—a "Co-Prosperity" pro- 
gram, which meant Japanese domination of 
China and all southeastern Asia, for the 
benefit of Japan. 

A new and much more daring phase of 
Hitler's foreign policy began in 1988. Ger- 
many now had allies. Her army had achieved 
great strength and amazing efficiency. And 
her air force was by far the most powerful 
in the world. 


Hitler seizes Austria 


Obligations meant nothing to Hitler. In 
1986, he signed a pact with Austria recogniz- 
ing her complete independence. But early in 
1938, he decided that the time to annex 
Austria had come. Summoning the Austrian 
Chancellor, Kurt Schuschnigg, to Germany, 
Hitler accused him of mistreating Austrian 
Nazis and demanded that the Austrian gov- 
ernment be reorganized to include several 
prominent Nazis. Schuschnigg yielded to 
these demands. But he still hoped to preserve 
Austria's existence as an independent nation. 
After his return to Vienna, he announced that 
a plebiscite would be held on March 18, to 
determine whether the Austrian people 
wished to remain independent or to be united 
with Germany. Hitler promptly announced 
that he would act if plans for the plebiscite 
were not cancelled. 

On the afternoon of Friday, March 11, 
American radio listeners heard startling news. 
In quick succession the reports came 1n. 
Schuschnigg had resigned. German troops 
were crossing the Austrian border. The Nazi 
flag had been raised over the Austrian chan- 
cellery. With smooth efficiency the Nazi 
agents took over the government, and the 
next day German troops occupied most of 
the country. Hitler announced that Austria 
was henceforth a part of Germany. ; 

Austria disappeared from the map of Eu- 
rope. The Soviet Union suggested that the 
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United States, Great Britain, and France dis- 
cuss ways of preventing further aggression, 
but nothing was done. 


The democracies fail at Munich 


Following the annexation of Austria, 
Hitler turned to his next objective, the 
"liberation" of German-speaking people in 
Czechoslovakia. Most of these people lived 
in Sudetenland—the area around the western 
edge of Czechoslovakia. Sudetenland had 
never belonged to Germany, but had once 
been part of Austria-Hungary. Hitler de- 
manded that these regions be ceded to Ger- 
many, screaming that their inhabitants were 
being cruelly mistreated by the Czechs. His 
real objective was to obtain control of the 
strategic Bohemian mountain range in which 
the Sudetens lived and to dominate Czecho- 
slovakia politically. He could then continue 
to extend Germany's influence into eastern 
Europe and tap its important economic 
resources. 

The Czech army was well trained and effi- 
cient, Sudentenland was strongly fortified, 
and Czechoslovakia had an alliance with 
Russia and France and the friendship of 
Great Britain. Counting on their support, 
Czechoslovakia resisted Hitlers demands. 
But France and Great Britain were not 
ready to risk a general European war. Hitler, 
they still thought, could be “appeased.” Per- 
haps this was his last demand. 

On September 15, 1938, the British Prime 
Minister, Neville Chamberlain, flew to Ger- 
many for a meeting with Hitler. On his 
return to London, Chamberlain conferred 
with the French Premier, Edouard Daladier. 
As a result of this conference, Britain and 
France advised Czechoslovakia that it would 
be wise to accept the plan that Hitler and 
they had agreed upon. This plan required 
Czechoslovakia to cede all areas in which 
Germans made up more than 50 per cent of 
the population. In other areas where Ger- 
mans lived the people were to vote to decide 
to which country they wished to belong. 
France and Great Britain were to guarantee 
the new borders of Czechoslovakia thus 
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established. The Czech cabinet reluctantly 
agreed to this plan. 

When Hitler found that France and Great 
Britain were willing to make concessions, he 
asked for still more. Great Britain and 
France notified the Czech government that 
they would aid it in resisting Hitler's latest 
demands, and the world awaited news that 
war had begun. On September 28, however, 
Chamberlain received a message from Hitler 
inviting him to a conference at Munich. The 
following day Hitler, Chamberlain, Musso- 
lini, and Daladier met at the Nazi head- 
quarters in that city. In 18 hours, these four 
men worked out the details of the Czech 
surrender, The government of Czechoslovakia 
was not represented at this meeting, nor was 
that of the U.S.S.R. 

The Munich agreement provided that 
Czechoslovakian troops and officials should 
be withdrawn from the disputed area in four 
stages between October 1 and October 8. In 
the remaining areas where large German 
groups lived, a plebiscite would be held under 
international supervision. The new frontier 
was to be guaranteed by Great Britain, 
France, Germany, and Italy. 


The democracies at last refuse to back down 


The attempt, at Munich, to “appease” Hit- 
ler, was a complete failure. Hitler had 
solemnly promised that, if he got the lands 
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agreed upon in Czechoslovakia, he would 
never again demand more territory in Eu- 
rope. Six months later, he broke his promise 
by annexing the Czech provinces of Bohemia 
and part of Moravia, and by making Slovakia 
a vassal state under German control In 
March, 1939, he turned on Poland and de- 
manded the city of Danzig, which had a 
largely German population, and the Polish 
Corridor, a strip of territory separating East 
Prussia from the rest of Germany. (See map, 
p. 763.) At about the same time, Italy sud- 
denly invaded and conquered the little king- 
dom of Albania on the Adriatic coast. 

The year following the Munich conference 
was a dreadful one for the democracies. 
Realizing too late that Hitler could not be 
appeased, France and Great Britain des- 
perately sought allies. First, they made an 
alliance with Poland, pledging themselves 
to aid her in resisting further aggressions by 
Hitler. Great Britain also made an alliance 
with Turkey, and promised aid to Greece. 
But the great prize sought by British states- 
men in their hour of need was a treaty of 
alliance with Russia. For a time, it seemed 
that this could be worked out. But Stalin 
wished to annex Lithuania, Latvia, and 
Estonia, and to this Great Britain would not 
agree. 

Then, in August, the world was stunned 


Hitler and some of his top- 
ranking officers on an in- 
spection tour of Danzi 
September 6, 1939. The 
German warship, “Schles- 
wig-Holstein” appears in 
the background. 
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by the news that Hitler had signed a 10-year 
nonaggression pact with Stalin, the man he 
had until then denounced as the chief enemy 
of European civilization. This pact, which 
made war virtually certain, was signed by 
Hitler to prevent Russia from aiding France 
and Great Britain. It was signed by Stalin 
for reasons best known to Stalin. Hitler was 
now confident that France and Great Britain 
would not dare to interfere in his plans for 
Poland. In this he was wrong. The democra- 
cies were at last ready to fight. 

On August 29, the German government 
ordered Poland to send a representative to 
Berlin with the authority to make an agree- 
ment with Hitler. The Polish government 
was willing to negotiate in the ordinary 
diplomatic way, but not to accept an arro- 
gant demand at a moment's notice. On the 
night of August 31, the Polish ambassador 
called on von Ribbentrop, the German for- 
eign minister. Von Ribbentrop gave him a 
list of 16 demands, but when the ambassador 
tried to send them to Warsaw, he found that 
the wires had been cut. War had already 
begun. 

Early in the morning of September 1, 1989, 
German troops crossed the Polish frontier. 
On September 3, both Great Britain and 
France declared war on Germany. Twenty 
years of indecision were over. 
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USING WHAT YOU HAVE LEARNED 


1. What historical differences made cooperation 
between Japan and China difficult? Why did 
Japan a ick China in 1981? Why did the League 
fail to take effective action? Why was there a 
truce in 1933? By what strategy did Japan hope 
to conquer all of China in 1937? 


2. Why did Mussolini want to conquer Ethiopia? 
What was his excuse for the conquest? What 
opposition did the Italian army meet? How did 
Britain react to the conquest? 


3. List the basic causes of the Spanish Civil 
War. What groups made up the two opposing 
forces? What showed the civil war was of vital 
concern to some major powers? How long did 
the war last? 


4. What was the “remilitarization of the Rhine- 
land"? By what devices did Hitler revive German 
industry? What was the *Rome-Berlin-Tokyo 
Axis"? By what methods did Hitler annex Aus- 
tria? Explain why no European power moved 
to restrain him. i 


5. On what grounds did Hitler claim the Sude- 
tenland? What was Chamberlain’s part in Hit- 
ler’s conquest of Czechoslovakia? What evidence 
shows that the Munich Pact failed? 


6. In 1922 the United States and Japan were 
among the signers of a Nine-Power Treaty which 
guaranteed the political and territorial integrity 
of China. Do you think the United States should 
have defended China when Japan attacked her 
in 1931 and 1987? If so, why? 1 not, tell what 
value, if any, the treaty served. 


7. During the Italo-Ethiopian War, United 
States legislation placed an embargo on the 
shipment of arms to either nation. In your opin- 
ion, was this wise? Should we ever follow such 
a policy again? Give your reasons. 


8. In your opinion, should the United States: 
(a) support Franco in Spain, (b) try to remove 
him from power, or (c) maintain neutrality to- 
ward his fascist regime? Explain. 


9. Hitler "was determined to make Germany 
once more the strongest military power in the 
world, and the absolute master of all Europe. 
In your opinion, was this a worthy objective? 
Should we adopt a similar objective? 


10. At what point do you think the other powers 


should have taken action against Hiller? (a) 
the remilitarization of the Rhineland, (b) seizure 
of Austria, (c) seizure of the Sudetenland, (d) 
seizure of Bohemia and Moravia, (e) attack on 
Poland. State your reasons. 


11. Draw a cartoon of the League of Nations 
standing helpless as Japan attacks China, Italy 
attacks Ethiopia, and Germany absorbs Austria. 


12. Draw a cartoon showing Germany, Japan, 
and Italy as cannibals, having devoured Austria, 
Manchuria, and Ethiopia, and preparing to 
“stew” Czechoslovakia, China, and Albania. 


13. Obtain the Columbia records, I Can Hear It 
Now, to play for the class. Be prepared to answer 
any questions your classmates may have. 


14. Make an oral report on one of the follow- 
ing topics: (a) The Russo-German Agreement of 
1939, (b) Fascism in Spain, (c) Hitlers Blood- 
less Conquest of Czechoslovakia, (d) The Gold 
Standard, (e) The League of Nations and Ag- 
gression in the 1930’s, (f) The Italo-Ethiopian 
war. 


READINGS FOR UNIT 17 


Among many volumes on the history of the 
world between the two wars, Langsam's The 
World Since 1914 is certainly outstanding. The 
student is also sure to find three of John 
Gunthers books interesting and readable: In- 
side Europe, Inside Asia, and Inside Latin 
America. 

Events in the United States between World 
Wars I and П are covered in Harold Faulkner 
and Tyler Kepner, America, Its History and 
People, and in Russia are covered in Bernard 
Pares, A History of Russia. Various aspects of 
the Far East during this period are ‘discussed in 
G. Nye Steiger, A History of the Far East; Ken- 
neth S. Latourette, The Chinese, Their History 
and Culture; and Marion M. Dilts, The Pageant 
of Japanese History. 

Carlton J. H. Hayes, A Political and Cultural 
History of Modern Europe, Vol. II; Frederick A. 
Ogg and Walter R. Sharp, Economic Develop- 
ment of Modern Europe; Leo Huberman, Man's 
Worldly Goods; and Philip Guedalla, The 
Hundred Years, will all be useful. 

For specific topics, The World Book Encyclo- 

edia and Compton's Pictured Encyclopedia may 
be consulted profitably. 
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WAYS OF LIVING 


Throughout the world science continued 
to help men make more effective use of nat- 
ural resources. In some areas, especially the 
Far East, progress was slow however, and 
in the United States wasteful practices seri- 


USE OF 
NATURAL 
RESOURCES 


Electricity replaced steam as the princi- 
pal source of power for industry. Labor- 
saving machines multiplied, farm ma- 
chinery was mechanized, and the automo- 
bile, radio, and movies changed the living 


USE OF 
TOOLS 
AND POWER 


Tremendous advances were made in the 
INCREASE fields of medicine, chemistry, and physics. 
OF The physicists explored the atom, suc- 
KNOWLEDGE ceeded in splitting it, and proved that the 


release of atomic energy was possible. Sci- 


DEVELOPMENT Hopes for the continued spread of de- 
OF mocracy were dimmed by World War I 
GOVERNMENT and the economic chaos which followed. 
Many men lost faith in government by the 


ORGANIZATION 
OF 
SOCIETY 


Big business continued to exert a domi- 
nating influence in the industrial nations, 
but its further expansion was often checked 
by legislation designed to restore free com- 
petition. Multiplying trade barriers and ris- 


WAYS OF 
DOING 
BUSINESS 


DEVELOPMENT 
OF RELIGION 
AND 
PHILOSOPHY 


SELF- 
EXPRESSION 


THROUGH 
THE ARTS 


habits of millions. Trucks and airplanes pro- 
vided important new forms of transporta- 
tion, and telephones became household 
necessities. 


In the totalitarian countries society was 
reorganized for the sole purpose of serving 
the state. Human rights were abolished, 
minority groups were savagely persecuted, 


ing tariffs prevented the free flow of goods 
in the world market and greatly increased 
the world’s economic difficulties. The de- 
pression brought severe criticism of the 
capitalist system. 


Many people came to regard the physi- 


cists and the higher mathematicians as Bs 
true philosophers of the twentieth century. 
Albert Einstein became one of ће most re 
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ously threatened the supply of such vital 
resources as oil, timber, and top soil. Chem- 
ists developed synthetics — materials not 
found in nature. 


? 


um 


entific progress was not, however, matched 
by social and economic wisdom which 
would have helped men solve the problems 
of their changing world. 


People, and were willing to follow leaders 
who Promised easy solutions to their prob- 
ES шы: governments were estab- 

зегтапу, Italy, and Russia. 


and the individual became a mere cog in 
the party machine. Elsewhere society failed 
to adapt itself to the demands of the rapidly 
changing world. 


cpm wend figures. The marvelous plan 
such n er of the universe, as revealed by 

len, tended to reaffirm many aspects 
ОЁ religious belief, 


expression, followed more traditional paths. 
Modern design was adopted by industry in 
packaging, labelling, advertising, as well as 
in the design of products themselves. 


3 Many artists turned away from nature 
с developed new forms of abstract art. 
Collages, mobiles and other free-form ar- 
rangements gave art a distinctly new look. 


( oy ayes Н 
О Һет artists, in their search for self- 
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THE WORLD ABOUT 1950 


Following World War II, the world found itself in a period 
of increasingly ominous tension. The nations of Western 
Civilization, striving to repair the ravages of war, and to make 
the United Nations an effective force for peace and inter- 

; national cooperation, found. themselves opposed by all the 
power of a Soviet Russia apparently bent on world conquest. 
The new nations of the Near East, India, and Southeast 
Asia, hoped for an independent future, but many stood in 
grave danger of falling under Russian influence. By 1950 
the Chinese had already done so, and Russia dominated 
most of Asia. 

The world of 1950 was thus squarely divided between East 
and West. As the second half of the twentieth century began, 
the great question was this. Could Russia's power be held 
in check — perhaps until the Soviet government gave way to 
one more willing to cooperate with other nations? Or could 
_ the one world so ardently desired by peoples everywhere be 

achieved only through war between the East and the West 
and the final domination of one or the other? 
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What Kind of World. Have Men Built? 


The years of indecision were followed by 
war. And World War II was unlike any 
earlier conflict in history. Neither Alexander 
nor Caesar nor Napoleon and their mighty 
conquests can be compared with World War 
II in scope or importance. Great, bloody, and 
costly as World War I was, it scarcely begins 
to compare with its successor. World War IT 
was fought on a gigantic scale. Every conti- 
nent and all the oceans figured on the strategy 
boards of the high command on both sides. 
The desperate contestants dedicated every 
ounce of energy to victory and survival. 

Two world wars, following in grisly succes- 
sion, shocked men into recognizing their re- 
sponsibility to establish and maintain world 
order. The great democracies took the leader- 
ship in the fight for security and sanity. The 
Four Freedoms were followed by the Atlantic 
Charter, and United Nations Relief by the 
United Nations Organization itself. 

The creation of the United Nations repre- 
sented one of mankind’s greatest experiments 

‘in international cooperation. It was based on 
a universal yearning and a universal hope. 
An improvement in almost all respects over 
the League of Nations, it came as close to a 

` Parliament of Man as anything men had yet 
devised. 

But the price of peace and liberty is high. 
They are the rewards of struggle, Men had 
learned that in war everyone loses; they had 
still to learn that in peace everyone wins. 

No sooner were the battles of bullets over 
than the battle of rivalries began. Old griev- 
ances, stilled for a time by the graver prob- 
lem of war, were now revived. New difficulties 
between nations were produced by the war 
itself. Much of Europe and Asia, battle- 


grounds of conflict, emerged weak, impov- 
erished, and dispirited. In the chaos of post- 
war society, peoples of the colonial empires 
pressed their demands for political independ- 
ence. Meanwhile, America, relatively un- 
scathed, remained strong and powerful. And 
also strong and powerful, if not unscathed, 
was Soviet Russia. 

Russia and the United States, once allies, 
became adversaries, Products of different cul- 
tures, devoted То competing economic sys- 
tems, divided by hostile philosophies of life, 
their distrust and suspicion deepened. And 
the distrust and suspicion colored the politics 
of the world. 

Faced with this challenge, the democracies 
bent every effort to prove the practicality of 
their chosen way of life. More than ever be- 
fore they worked together to restore pros- 
perity and strengthen their economies, to 
prove that the way of freedom did, after all, 
offer the greatest possibility of fulfilling the 
hopes of mankind, Likewise they strength- 
ened their military defenses, and planned 
military cooperation, while they still sought, 
by every means, to avoid world conflict. 

What kind of world had man built? Men 
of the free world were questioning them- 
selves, as perhaps never before, and this 
questioning was wholesome. Meanwhile, they 
must get on with the building. Like the la- 
borers under the prophet Nehemiah, who 
rebuilt the great wall of Jerusalem (Nehe- 
miah 4), the democracies remained armed as 
they built. “Every one with one of his hands 
wrought in the work, and with the other hand 
held a weapon. For the builders, every one, 
had his sword girded by his side, and so 
builded.” 
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1. The Second World War 
I 


The German tanks that roared into Poland 
on September 1, 1989 marked the beginning 
of a war which lasted for six horrible years. 
From the Polish plains, it spread like a deadly 
infection until it became the first truly global 
war. The possibilities for scientific slaughter 
were fully explored. Methods of mass de- 
struction became more efficient than ever. 
Nor were these methods applied only at the 
battle front. Soldiers and civilians alike were 
military targets, and the battle area extended 
from the foremost foxhole to the firesides of 
the home front. 

The responsibility for this war was clearcut. 
The masters of three nations were directly 
responsible. All civilized nations had pledged 
themselves to settle international disputes by 
peaceful means and had renounced war. But 
the rulers of Germany, Italy, and Japan, car- 
ing nothing for their pledged word and covet- 
ing the lands and resources of other peoples, 
sought to gain their ends by force. 

Most civilized nations desired peace, but 
were not willing to use force to preserve 
peace. Perhaps if they had been willing to 
unite in a common policy, to ‘pool their те- 
sources, and to face the gangster nations with 
guns, war might have been averted. But this 
was not done. And the small nations, dis- 
trusting the larger ones, preferred to stand 


aside, hoping that they could remain neutral 
in the coming conflict. The large nations 
adopted a policy of appeasement. . And so 
war came. 

Hitler was well prepared for war. For sev- 
eral years, German industry had been geared 
to the mass production of machines of war. 
The German armies were completely 
equipped with the most modern and efficient 
planes, tanks, mobile guns, trucks, and other 
warmaking machinery. Probably never be- 
fore had any army been so thoroughly trained 
and so painstakingly prepared. Whole divi- 
sions were completely mechanized and could 
move with deadly speed and precision to any 
part of the battle arena. 

The democratic nations could eventually 
match the German armaments. But when war 
began they were not prepared to do so. It 
would take months, perhaps years, for their 
industries to change over to full war produc- 
tion. Hitler hoped to win the war before this 
could be done. 

The war, which Hitler and his fellow dic- 
tators began, developed in four stages: (1) 
the Axis offensive in Europe, 1939-1942; (2) 
the spread of the war to the Pacific, 1941- 
1949; (8) the beginning of the United Na- 
tions global offensive, 1943; and (4) victory 
for the United Nations, 1944-1945. 


THE AXIS OFFENSIVE IN EUROPE 


Hitler over-runs Poland 


During the first few days of September, 
1939, the world witnessed the first demon- 
stration of the modern blitzkrieg, Or lightning 
war. This dramatic new military technique 
was carried out by the German air force Op- 
erating in close cooperation with the German 
panzer, or mechanized, divisions. 

German tanks and troops swept across the 
Polish border at four places, after para- 


‚ chutists had been dropped from planes to 


seize key points. Meanwhile, swarms of Ger- 
man fighter and bomber planes knocked out 
the small Polish air force. The Polish army 
resisted bravely, but it was built on outmoded 
ideas of warfare. Its large forces of cavalry, 
the best in Europe, were useless against Hit- 
ler’s armored divisions, and it was quickly 
overwhelmed. 

On September 17, Russian troops crossed 
the eastern border of Poland, and advanced 
to meet the Germans. Crushed from both 
sides, further resistance by the Polish army 
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was futile. Warsaw held out for several weeks 
under almost constant bombardment by Ger- 
man planes and artillery. But on September 
27, the city surrendered and the fighting in 
Poland was over. A treaty between Germany 
and Russia divided Poland between them, 
each nation getting about half. 


The period of the “phony” war 


It had been impossible for France and 
Great Britain to send armies to Poland’s aid. 
They could attack Germany directly only 
across the Franco-German frontier or by air. 
They could use their navies to destroy Ger- 
man shipping and prevent Germany from 
importing supplies. Yet for more than six 
months, with the exception of a few battles 
between German and British warships, there 
was almost no fighting in the west, 

The Franco-German frontier was guarded 
by two elaborate systems of fortifications. On 
the French side lay the Maginot Line, and on 
the German side, the Siegfried Line, It was 
thought that for either side to break through 
the enemy’s line would cost about three times 
as much in men and equipment as to defend 
its own. Some military leaders, and especially 
the French high command, believed that 
under such conditions the war would be one 
of position rather than movement. They did 
not wish to attack the Siegfried Line because 
they needed time to prepare for war, and 


they hoped that by holding the Maginot Line 
and through a naval blockade, they might 
starve Germany into submission. Hitler, on 
the other hand, did not wish to take the offen- 
sive so long as there was a chance that France 
and Great Britain might come to terms. 

Through the autumn of 1939 and the win- 
ter of 1939-40, the adversaries waited behind 
their lines of forts. Almost the only activity 
was an occasional night patrol in the no 
man’s land between the two lines. Many 
people began to wonder if there was to be a 
real war after all. The term “phony war” 
came into wide use. 

Meanwhile, another conflict was taking 
place to the east. After the collapse of Po- 
land, Russia demanded the right to establish 
military and naval bases in Estonia, Latvia, 
and Lithuania. These small countries quickly 
granted the demands of their powerful neigh- 
bor. Finland, however, refused to agree to 
similar demands, and Soviet troops crossed 
the Finnish frontier, ; 

Fighting with effectiveness and fury, the 
Finns halted the Russian advance for a time. 
Well-trained Finnish ski troops broke up sev- 
eral Soviet divisions. But no nation of only 
4,000,000 people could hold out for long 
against a foe the size of Russia, and on March 
12, 1940, Finland accepted Russia's peace 
terms. Russia received the right to use a 
railway across Finland to Norway and Swe- 
den, to lease several important naval bases, 
and to annex a large slice of Finnish territory. 


Hitler resumes the offensive 


Hitler knew that he could never win the 
war simply by waiting behind his fortifica- 
tions. It soon became obvious that France 
and Great Britain would not come to terms | 
unless forced to do so. Hitler therefore pro- 
ceeded to put the second phase of his plan 
into operation. 

Early in the morning of April 9, 1940, 
German troops occupied Denmark. Other 
hordes of Nazis invaded Norway, swarming 
ashore from apparently unarmed merchant 
vessels. These troops were aided by Nor- 
wegian Nazi sympathizers, led by Vidkun 
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A section of the beac 


the water and are escaping over it into ships. 


and others have built temporary shelters. 


Quisling, who had been Norway's minister of 
defense. 

The Germans quickly occupied Oslo, the 
capital of Norway, and other seaports. British 
forces sent to aid the Norwegians were de- 
feated and at the end of two weeks’ fighting 
had to withdraw from the country. With 
small losses, Hitler had won control of Nor- 
way's food and timber supply, easy access to 
Swedish iron mines, and valuable airports 
and submarine bases from which to attack 
the British blockade. Hitler justified. his in- 
vasion of Norway and Denmark by stating 
that he had done so only to “protect” them 
from Allied aggression. 


h at Dunkirk. British soldiers have built a pier of tr 
Some are shooting German planes with rifles 


The successful withdrawal seemed like a miracle. 
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France falls before the Nazis 


Hitlers move against Norway and Den- 
mark was merely a prelude to the main offen- 
sive. He believed that his best chance of 
winning the war was to risk everything on a 
sudden, tremendous smash through Belgium 
into France. On May 10, without warning, 
German armies invaded Luxembourg, the 
Netherlands, and Belgium. Again they em- 
ployed the blitzkrieg tactics which had 
proved so successful in Poland. By passing 
most of the heavily fortified places, they 
drove a kind of flying wedge of tanks, sup- 
ported by bombing planes, into these neutral 
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countries. The tanks and planes blasted a 
path for the infantry to follow. As in the case 
of Norway and Denmark, the Germans 
claimed to Possess positive evidence of “an 
immediately threatening invasion by British 
and French forces." 

Again resistance to the Nazi blitzkrieg 
proved futile. On May 18, Queen Wilhelmina 
and the Dutch royal family fled to England, 
and on the following day the Dutch army 
surrendered, In Belgium, the Germans ad- 
vanced almost as easily, On May 11, they 
captured a strong fortress, and a week later 
Brussels fell to the Nazis hordes. 

Meanwhile, the French and British forces 
which had been quickly moved forward to 
support the Belgians fell back into western 
Belgium and northern France. And the Ger- 
man commanders conducted an “end run” 
around the flank of the Maginot Line. 

_ Hundreds of German tanks, supported by 
dive bombers, roared westward through 
France toward the English Channel. Ger- 
man panzer divisions followed and, in a mat- 
ter of days, the Allied troops in Belgium were 
cut off from the main French army. On May 
28, the Belgian army surrendered, 

The remaining Allied troops in Belgium, 
mostly British, were in danger of being com- 
pletely encircled. Their situation was des- 
perate. A masterly retreat enabled them to 
reach the town of Dunkirk, on the coast. 
There, while a thin line of heroic troops de- 
layed the German advance, thousands of 
tagged and exhausted soldiers waded into the 
surf. In spite of heavy bombing, most of 
them were picked up by a tremendous fleet of 
small boats, manned by British sailors and 
civilians, and returned safely to England. 
From an army of 400,000 men, 385,000 were 
saved. Their equipment, however, was lost. 

With northern France in their control, the 
Germans rapidly drove the French armies 
southward. By June 10, they were within 35 
miles of Paris, and the French government 
fled to Bordeaux. On the same day, Musso- 
lini, convinced that the war was safely won, 
declared war against France. 

The French were outnumbered and com- 
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pletely demoralized. Paris fel] on June 14, 
and General Weygand advised the govern- 
ment that further resistance w 'as useless. The 
French premier, Reynaud, wished to fight on, 
but he was opposed by most of his cabinet 
and therefore resigned. He was replaced by 
Marshal Pétain, 84-year-old hero of the 
battle of Verdun in World War I. On June 
22, an armistice was signed. 

The armistice brought France almost com- 
pletely under German control, and divided it 
into two parts. The larger part, including all 
of northern France and the western coast, 
was occupied and governed directly by Ger- 
many. The smaller part, southern France, 
was allowed to have its own government, but 
with restrictions which made it virtually de- 
pendent upon Germany. On July 2, the Third 
Republic was replaced by a new, Fascist gov- 
ernment at Vichy. At its head, ruling under 
German control, was the aged Pétain. 

Many patriotic Frenchmen refused to ac- 
cept their country's fate. In London, a Free 
French government headed by General 
Charles de Gaulle, was established. This 
refugee government called upon Frenchmen 
everywhere to have faith in democracy and 
to work for the liberation of France, 

The collapse of French resistance, within 
little more than a month of actual fighting, 
astonished everyone. The French army had 
been considered one of the world’s finest. It 
had, however, been greatly overrated, and 
the French collapse was largely the result of 
three serious mistakes. 

The first great mistake of the French was 
in relying too heavily on the strength of the 
Maginot Line. The second was their failure 
to make adequate preparations for defense 
of the Belgian border. But their greatest mis- 
take was their failure to realize the possibil- 
ities of the new methods of warfare. When 
war came, they were sadly lacking in the very 


weapons which gave Germany her immense - 


superiority — bombing planes and speedy, 
heavily armed tanks. 


The Battle of Britain 
In the summer of 1940, with France de- 
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feated, it seemed to most people that Hitler 
had virtually won the war. It appeared im- 

ossible that England alone could long resist 
rman army and air force. Hitler con- 
ently expected that a concentrated bomb- 
would quickly break the morale of the 


English cities, while Hitler loudly predicted 
thet by mid-September England would have 
had enough. 


Che only people who did not know that 
they were as good as beaten were the British 
themselves. Under the inspiring leadership of 
Prime Minister Winston Churchill, they ral- 
Hed and exhibited extraordinary courage, 
humor, and tenacity. Week after week, month 
after month, they endured the bombing, with 
its slaughter of helpless civilians, its ruthless 
destruction of their homes and cities. They 
took it stoically, and with a dogged will not 
to surrender. In one of the great speeches of 
all time, Churchill expressed the spirit of his 
countrymen when he said, “.. . we shall de- 
fend our island, whatever the cost may be. 
We shall fight on the beaches, we shall fight 
on the landing grounds, we shall fight in the 
fields and in the streets, we shall fight in the 
hills; we shall never surrender. . . .” 

Far from destroying the morale of the 
English people, the German bombing im- 
proved it. The Royal Air Force was not wiped 
out, as Hitler had predicted. Small in num- 
bers, but very effective, it did heroic service 
in defending the island, in bombing the occu- 
pied French ports, and in preventing the 
Germans from assembling a fleet with which 
to invade England. 

With the coming of winter, the cloudy 
weather and long nights made German bomb- 
ing less effective. By the beginning of 1941, 
it was becoming obvious that Hitler had lost 
the Battle of Britain. Germany's one chance 
for a quick victory was gone. The heroic 
resistance of the British people, fighting alone 
against desperate odds, was one of the turn- 
ing points of the war. It was the first of three 


events that made the defeat of Hitler possi- ` 


Combine Photo 


St. Pauľs Cathedral surrounded by a sea of 
flame during the London blitz. St. Pauľs 
was saved, but 2000 other English churches 
were destroyed. 


ble. The second of these events was Hitler's 
attack on Russia. 


Hitler invades Russia 


Having failed to conquer England, Hitler 
turned to the Near East, where he hoped to 
destroy British power in Egypt and seize con- 
trol of the Suez Canal. In this project Italy 
could help. In September, 1940, a large 
Italian army began to invade Egypt from 
Tripoli, and the following month another 
Fascist army invaded Greece from Albania. 

Mussolini failed miserably in both of these 
ventures. The small Greek army drove the 
Ttalians back in confusion. British armies 
under General Wavell pushed the Italians 
back in Tripoli. In addition, by May, 1941, 
the British had reconquered Ethiopia and re- 
stored Haile Selassie to the throne. Faced 
with these Italian failures, Hitler was forced 
to send a more effective army to North Africa. 
This army, under General Rommel, began to 
drive the British forces back into Egypt. 

Meanwhile, the Germans had been extend- 
ing their influence in the Balkans. By the 
spring of 1941, Rumania, Bulgaria, and Hun- 
gary had been forced to join the Axis. In 
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April, German forces came to the aid of the 
Italians in Greece, and at the same time at- 
tacked Yugoslavia, which had refused to yield 
to German threats. By May 1, all but guerrilla 
resistance was over in both Greece and Yugo- 
slavia, and during May and June the Ger- 
mans took the Greek island of Crete which 
was being defended by the British. 

Firmly in control of the Balkans, Hitler 
now appeared ready for the invasion and 
conquest of all the Near East, and of North 
Africa, Egypt, and the Suez Canal. Instead, 
he was preparing for an attack on Russia. On 
June 22, 1941, German armies swept across 
the Russian frontier on a 2000-mile front 
from the Baltic to the Black Sea. 

Hitler astonished the world by breaking 
his treaty with Russia and attacking her. 
His reasons for this sudden change of policy 
are not very clear. He probably counted 
on quickly destroying the Russian armies 
and seizing the rich wheat fields of the 
Ukraine and the oil wells of the Caucasus 
before American aid would enable Britain to 
strike back powerfully at Germany. With 
Russia beaten and her resources behind him, 
he could again turn all his forces against 
England. And he could, if necessary, wage a 
long war. 

Whatever his reasons, Hitler's attack on 
Russia was a serious mistake. While it came 
as a surprise to most of the world, it did not 
surprise the Russians. Stalin had no con- 


JAPAN AND THE UNITED 


fidence in Hitlers promises and for several 
years had been preparing for war with Ger- 
many. Furthermore, he had been warned of 
Hitler's plans some time before the invasion 
was begun. 

Stalin's preparations had been well hidden 
from most of the world. The Russian armies 
proved to be much more powerful than any- 
one, including Hitler, supposed they were. 
They fell back before the initial fury of the 
German attack, but they fell back in good 
order, destroying or removing everything in 
the countryside that could be of any use to 
the Germans. And the Germans, far from 
destroying the Russian armies, as Hitler had 
confidently predicted, could not take Lenin- 
grad, or Moscow, or Sevastapol before the 
bitter Russian winter set in. 

Having expected to defeat the Russians 


quickly, the Germans were not equipped for . 


winter fighting. The Russians were. As a 
result, during the winter of 1941-42, the Ger- 
mans were forced to retreat steadily before 
dogged Russian counterattacks. Although 
they lost only about one-third of the territory 
they had won, and still held several impor- 
tant cities, they suffered enormous losses in 
men and equipment. After a year of desper- 
ate fighting, they were still far from their 
objective. This was Hitlers second major 
defeat. Meanwhile, the third event had oc- 
curred which diminished his chances of vic- 
tory. The United States had entered the war. 


STATES ENTER THE WAR: 


1941-1942 


The United States before Pearl Harbor 


Between 1920 and 1985, the desire of the 
American people to stay out of European 
affairs grew steadily stronger. Many were 
disappointed by the failure of World War I 
to establish a just and lasting peace. They 
hoped that their country could avoid taking 
part in any further world conflicts. 

When Italy invaded Ethiopia in 1935, Con- 
gress passed legislation designed to keep the 


United States out of war, if it should come. 
Between 1985 and 1939, various laws were 
passed which seemed to indicate that Amer- 
icans would go to any lengths to maintain 
their isolation. In 1939, the United States 
virtually surrendered its rights as a neutral 
nation by prohibiting American citizens or 
ships from entering certain “war zones,” and 
prohibiting the sale of munitions to any war- 
ring nation unless that nation paid cash for 
them and carried them away in its own ships. 
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After 1985, as the actions of the dictators 
became more menacing, there arose a strong 
American group which opposed the neutral- 
ity laws. Members of this group believed 
that these laws encouraged aggression by 
gangster nations, and that eventually such 
aggression would force this nation to go 
to war in self-defense. Many Americans, 
however, were still unwilling to take any 
action which might involve the United States 
in war. 

The German conquest of Denmark and 
Norway and the fall of France shocked and 
startled many Americans. Americans began 
to realize the full meaning of a Nazi victory. 
With Japan growing more powerful and 
more hostile every day, and with the pos- 
sibility that the French fleet might fall into 
German hands, the whole American position 
was changed. If Great Britain should fall, 
the United States would be completely alone 
in a hostile world. 


The United States begins to rearm 


During the Battle of Britain, the United 
States began to take steps to meet the na- 
tional emergency. Arms were sent to Britain 
to replace those lost at Dunkirk. Seventeen 
billion dollars were appropriated for rearma- 
ment. A gigantic naval building program, 
designed to provide separate fleets for the 
Atlantic and the Pacific, was begun. 

In September, 1940, President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt announced that he had authorized 
a trade with Great Britain—the famous "de- 
stroyers for bases" transaction. By this agree- 
ment, the United States transferred 50 over- 
age but still usable destroyers to Britain in 
return for the right to construct naval bases in 
Newfoundland, the British West Indies, and 
British Guiana. These bases provided a valu- 
able forward line of defense, particularly for 
the Panama Canal. 

The “destroyers for bases” deal greatly 
alarmed many Americans, who feared that 
sending aid to Great Britain was an invita- 
tion to war. Most of the people were begin- 
ning to realize, however, that American self- 
interest, if nothing else, demanded all pos- 


Keystone View 


An exciting moment for all hands in a ship- 
yard —the destroyer escort 10.8.5. Newell 
slides into the water. During 1943, United 
States shipyards turned out 1,600,000 tons of 
shipping per month. 


sible aid to Britain. President Roosevelt 
expressed the majority sentiment when he 
said, on December 99, 1940, “We must be 
the great arsenal of democracy.” On March 
11, 1941, Congress passed the Lend-Lease 
Bill, which gave the President the power to 
manufacture, sell, lease, lend, or exchange 
any arms to any country “whose defense the 
President deems vital to the defense of the 
United States.” 

The United States was now committed to 
a policy of rearmament on a colossal scale, 
and of all-out aid to Britain. Much of this 
aid, however, was not being received. It was 
going, instead, to the bottom of the Atlantic 
as the British navy proved unequal to com- 
batting German submarines. Many promi- 
nent Americans supported the idea of con- 
voying merchant vessels to Great Britain with 
American warships. On May 28, in a radio 
address, President Roosevelt announced that 
this was in fact being done. In June, he de- 
clared the existence of a national emergency. 
America had dedicated her resources to the 
task of defeating Hitler and his allies. 

Steadily the United States moved closer 
to actual participation in the war. In August; 
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Keystone View 


Pearl Harbor, December 7, 1941. The maga- 
zine of the U.S.S. Shaw explodes. Every 
battleship and most of the aircraft in the 
Hawaiian area were disabled. 


1941, President Roosevelt and Prime Min- 
ister Churchill, with their chief advisers, met 
secretly on a warship “somewhere in the 
north Atlantic.” At this historic meeting they 
drafted the Atlantic Charter. This document 
defined the objectives of Great Britain and 
the United States. It declared, in part, that 
the two nations sought no new lands; that 
they respected the right of all people to 
` live under governments of their own choos- 
ing; and that they pledged themselves to 
disarm nations that threaten the world’s 
peace, 

On September 11, after several American 
merchant ships had been sunk by German 
submarines, the President announced that 
the Navy would “shoot at sight” at any Axis 
vessels found in the Atlantic defense zones. 
And a few weeks later, Congress repealed 
the neutrality laws which prevented Ameri- 
can merchant ships from entering war zones 
or being armed. As 1941 drew to a close, the 
United States was virtually at war with 
Germany and Italy, although no declaration 
of war had been made. 


The attack on Pearl Harbor 


With the outbreak of war in Europe, and 
America’s increasing participation in it, the 
Japanese military leaders hoped to complete 
their conquest of China without interference 
and perhaps even to seize the French, British, 


and Dutch colonies in the Far East. In spite 
of several determined drives, however, the 
Japanese army made little progress in China, 
After the fall of France, the Vichy govern- 
ment allowed Japan to build naval and air 
bases in French Indo-China, and in July, 
1941, a large Japanese force was sent to that 
colony. From Indo-China, Japan could strike 
at Burma through Thailand and cut off 
China's last supply route. She could also 
move through Thailand to the Malay Penin- 
sula to attack the great British naval base 
at Singapore. 

Japan's move into Indo-China led to united 
action by the United States, Great Britain, 
China, and the Dutch East Indies. All of 
Japan’s funds in these countries were frozen, 
making it impossible for her to purchase 
vitally needed war materials. Great Britain 
and the United States issued stern warnings 
against any aggression in Thailand. 

Japan was thus faced with a choice. She 
could back down and try to restore friendly 
relations with other nations, Or she could 
stake her future on the gamble of striking 
boldly for a great empire in southeast Asia. 

In November, a special Japanese envoy 
was sent to Washington to try to convince 
the United States government that Japanese 
aims in the Pacific were not in conflict with 
American interests there. While peaceful 
negotiations were still in progress, Japan 
struck. Early in the morning of Sunday, 
December 7, a swarm of Japanese navy 
bombers swooped down on Pearl Harbor, 
the vast United States naval base in the 
Hawaiian Islands. Unprepared for attack, 
the American forces suffered great damage. 
Eight battleships, many smaller craft, and a 
large number of planes were either damaged 
or destroyed. 

The next day, Congress declared war on 
Japan. On December 12, Germany and 
Italy declared war on the United States, 
and the following day Congress declared 
war on those two countries. Almost immedi- 
ately, Great Britain, her dominions, and gov- 
ernments-in-exile of France and Holland 
joined the war against Japan. 
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EM EXTENT OF ACTUAL OCCUPATION 


rican countries—those on 
the Caribbean—had promptly joined the war 
on the side of the United States. All the 
others except Peru declared war on the Axis 
before the fighting was over, and she also 
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American nations allowed the United States 
to build and operate on their territories air 
bases which were essential to the Air Trans- 
port Command. 

Argentina, whose upper class contained a 
number of Italians, was one of the last to 
enter the war. Her attitude toward the 
United States was so unfriendly during most 
of the war that she alone of the Latin-Ameri- 
can states was allowed no military lend-lease 
supplies. And American ships for a time 
were forbidden to stop at her ports. But, in 
general, the South American countries sup- 
ported the cause of the democracies. 

Within four weeks from the attack on 
Pearl Harbor, 26 nations throughout the 
world—calling themselves the United Nations 
—joined forces to defeat the Axis and agreed 
to the provisions of the Atlantic Charter. The 
greatest war in history was now a truly global 
war. 


What the United. Nations were fighting for 


The attack on Pearl Harbor ended all dis- 
putes about America's participation in the 
war. Overnight the American people were 
united in a single aim, to fight and win. And 
it was at last obvious to all that this really 
was a global war affecting the interests of all 
nations. It was clear that this was more 
than a war between certain great powers for 
the possession of territory. It was a war, on 
a world-wide scale, between two totally dif- 
ferent ideals of life and human rights. 

The basic issues were not hard to under- 
stand. Three nations-Germany, Italy, and 
Japan—sought to dominate the world. They 
wished to control its trade, raw materials, 
and labor for their own use. Furthermore, 
they also wished to impose their totalitarian 
philosophy of life on all other nations. The 
United States, Great Britain, and the other 
United Nations except Russia believed in the 
dignity and worth of the individual. In the 
Axis nations, the individual counted for 
nothing. He was denied the right to take 
part in his government, to worship, to think, 
or to speak as he pleased. The state alone 
was important. 


The philosophy of the Axis nations, espe- 
cially Nazi Germany, struck at the very 
heart of the long-established traditions of 
Western Civilization. The children of Ger- 
many, Italy, and Japan, like those of ancient 
Sparta, were trained to believe that war was 
glorious, peace shameful. The false idea of a 
super-race (p. 739) was proclaimed in Nazi 
propaganda to justify the use of force in 
achieving mastery of the world. 

Most people in the United Nations realized 
that they were fighting to maintain a way of 
life, and that only by defeat of the Axis 
could certain basic human rights, won 
through centuries of struggle, be preserved. 
For these reasons the people of the world 
united against the Axis governments. 


The global offensive of the Axis 


During the first half of 1942, it became 
clear that neither Great Britain nor the 
United States had understood what the aims 
of Japan really were, or how well prepared 
she was to attain them, Japan intended to 
conquer not merely China, but the entire 
Far East—China, the Dutch East Indies, 
India, Australia, the Philippines, Hawaii, 
and Russian Siberia. 

At first most Americans considered such 
ambitious plans sheer madness on the part 
of Japan. But the Japanese knew their own 
strength. From December, 1941, to June, 
1942, they moved steadily forward from one 
goal to the next. 

For a few days following the attack on 
Pearl Harbor, the people of the United States 
looked forward confidently to an early de- 
feat of Japan. This complacency was soon 
ended. In quick succession the Japanese at- 
tacked the Malay Peninsula, the Philippines, 
Hong Kong, and the American naval bases 
at Guam, Wake, and Midway islands. With- 
in a month they had captured Manila, Wake, 
Guam, and Hong Kong. During January, 
1942, the Japanese operations were extended 
to include Borneo, Celebes, New Guinea, 
and near-by islands. s 

During the spring of 1942, the whole posi- 
tion of the United Nations in the Pacific 
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nearly collapsed. Singapore, the Dutch East 
Indies, and Burma were conquered by Japan. 
In April, the gallant United States forces 
under General Douglas MacArthur were 
forced to surrender Corregidor, their last 
stronghold in the Philippines. MacArthur 
himself had previously been withdrawn from 
the islands to take command of United Na- 
tions Pacific forces from headquarters in 
Australia. Meanwhile, Japanese naval units 
had entered the Bay of Bengal, and there 
was fear that India might make a separate 
peace with Japan. 

The people of the United States had little 
to cheer them that spring. Almost their only 
consolation was provided by the battles, of 
the Coral Sea and Midway, in which the 
Japanese fleet sustained heavy losses. At 
Midway, a Japanese invasion force heading 
for the Hawaiian Islands was forced back 
in a battle that proved to be one of the turn- 
ing points of the war. A surprise air attack 
on Tokyo by General Doolittle and a small 
force of carrier-based planes did little dam- 
age but greatly strengthened allied morale. 

Elsewhere, the picture continued to 
darken. In June, the Japanese occupied the 
Aleutian islands of Attu and Kiska, off 
Alaska. At the same time, they launched a 
new offensive in China. With the Japanese 
conquest of Burma, the last supply route 
into China, the Burma Road, had been 
closed, In this desperate situation, aided by 
a United States Air Force and relying оп the 
meager supplies which could be flown in 
from India, the Chinese fought heroically, 
and by late summer managed to check the 
Japanese advance. 

The continued resistance of China, and 
indeed the whole allied position їп the Far 
East depended largely on India. With India 
as a base, China could be supplied, and 
Burma and the Malay Peninsula eventually 
reconquered. In the spring of 1942, how- 
ever, there was grave danger that India might 

The Indian 


be lost to the United Nations. 
; demanded that 


dia, 
work independently 


for peace with Japan. Rioting and strikes 
followed this demand, but Gandhi's demands 
were opposed by the Moslem leader, Moham- 
med Ali Jinnah. Order was finally restored, 
but the situation in India remained confused. 

By midsummer, the force of Japan's initial 
attack in the Pacific had largely spent itself. 
Australia, however, remained a tempting 
prize still to be won. The Japanese strategy 
was to capture the important base of Port 
Moresby, in southern New Guinea, and at 
the same time to build up their power in the 
Solomon Islands, especially Guadalcanal, 
from which they could threaten the Ameri- 
can supply line to Australia. 

In August, the United States Marines be- 
gan the first American offensive in the Pacific 
by landing on Guadalcanal. After desperate 
fighting, the Marines captured the airfield, 
and eventually forced the Japanese to with- 
draw from the island. Meanwhile, the Jap- 
anese forces struggling southward through 
dense jungles toward Port Moresby were 
pushed back, and American and Australian 
troops began the long and difficult task. of 
capturing the enemy bases in northern New 
Guinea. 

While these events were taking place dur- 
ing the late spring and summer of 1942, the 
‘Axis had launched a mighty drive for victory 
in Russia and North Africa. The Russians 
fell back under the hammer-like blows of 
German tanks, but by the end of September 
the Nazis were halted 50 miles short of their 
goal—the Caucasian oil fields. Farther north, 


- a terrific struggle took place for the industrial 


city of Stalingrad, which the Germans were 
unable to capture. At the same time, Gen- 
eral Rommel threw all the power of his 
Afrika Korps against the British Eighth Army 
in North Africa, The Germans scored a great 
victory, but the British were able to halt 
them at El Alamein, just 70 miles from 
Alexandria. 

During thé fateful summer of 1942, the 

eople of the United Nations staggered 
under the blows of the Axis powers. But 
somehow they managed to maintain their 
courage and their faith in final victory- Then, 
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JULY— SEPTEMBER '43 


Allied invasions of Sicily 
and Italy knock Italy out 
of the war. 


OCT. '42—MAY '43 


Allied forces land in 
French North Africa as 
British drive westward 
from El Alamein. Con- 
verging armies drive Axis 
forces out of Africa. 
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as the tide of war supplies rolling from Amer- 
ican factories reached greater and greater 
heights, a new turn of events occurred in 


late October. In Russia, in North Africa, and 
in the Pacific, the course of victory began to 
move steadily in favor of the United Nations. 


THE UNITED NATIONS TAKE THE OFFENSIVE: 1948 


Preparations for the offensive 


In the first months of the war, the United 
States was at a great disadvantage. Hating 
war, and hoping to stay out of this one, the 
nation had been woefully unprepared. For 
this reason, the Japanese were able at first 
to advance almost at will in the Pacific. The 
United States had one great advantage, how- 
ever. Her combination of industrial might, 
natural resources, and man power, made her 
potential ability to wage war the greatest 
of any nation on earth. All that was needed 
was time to equip and train troops, to con- 
vert industry to the production of war goods, 
and to get these troops and materials of war 
where they were needed. 

Following Pearl Harbor, the United States 
government quickly mobilized factories, 
farms, and man power for war. All over the 
nation the American capacity for mass pro- 
duction was called upon. Planes, tanks, 
guns, and every type of armament poured 
forth from factories. Shipyards vied with 
each other in setting new records for the 


Steaming in perfect formation, a huge United 
Nations convoy plows through the Atlantic 
ocean bound for Africa in 1949. The convoy 
is protected. by sea and. by air. 

Courtesy Department of Defense 


number of ships launched per week. In an 
amazingly short time, American production 
of war goods had become greater than that 
of any other country. 

These war goods had to be shipped over- 
seas, however. And along the sea routes of 
the world waited Axis submarines. German 
submarines, more efficient than those of Italy 
or Japan, did the most damage. For a time, 
they sank United Nations ships much faster 
than they could be replaced. But as more 
vessels and planes were provided to protect 
the convoys, and as new scientific instru- 
ments for the detection and destruction of 
submarines came into use, shipping losses 
began to decline. More and more submarines 
were sunk and, by the end of 1943, the 
United Nations were winning the "Battle of 
the Atlantic." 

Some people believed that great armies 
would not be needed to defeat Germany. 
They believed that victory could be won 
from the air. Certainly, the enemy could be 
sufficiently weakened by constant bombing 
to make invasion easier. But the Russians, 
who best knew the strength of Germany, 
called for a “second front,” an invasion by 
land, to reduce the Nazi pressure on Russia. 
Huge numbers of British, Canadian, and 
American troops were training for such an 
invasion in England and northern Ireland. 
But where could they land? 

The Germans had made Europe into a 
fortress. From Norway to Spain the coast 
bristled with great guns and well-equipped 
defenders, ready to drive any invaders back 
into the sea. To land large numbers of troops 
with all their equipment would be a fright- 
fully costly undertaking. In an experimental 
raid on Dieppe in the summer of 1942, more 
than half of the 6000 invaders were lost. 
Certainly, no invasion could begin until the 
United Nations forces were superior to the 
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Axis in the air. Europe was invaded first 
from the south, through Italy. Before this 
could be done, however, the Axis had to be 
driven out of North Africa, and the United 
Nations had to regain contro] of the 
Mediterranean. 


The offensive begins 

By the early fall of 1942, the British Eighth 
Army at El Alamein had recovered from its 
defeat by the German Afrika Korps. It was 
reorganized and re-equipped, largely with 
American tanks, trucks, and planes. It was 
strong enough to attack once more. 

On October 23, along the whole 40-mile 
front at El Alamein, an artillery barrage 
thundered forth, rattling windows in Alex- 
andria, 70 miles away. British patrols ad- 
vanced over the shaking earth, through the 
German mine fields, opening a path for the 
infantry. Then came the tanks. The Ger- 
mans could not withstand this attack. By 
November 6, they were in full and. rapid 
retreat westward in all available trucks, leav- 
ing their Italian allies behind to be captured. 
For 1500 miles the British pursued Rommel, 
and not until he reached the fortified Mareth 
Line between Italian Tripoli and French 
Tunisia did he stop. ; 

On November 8, as Rommel was fleeing 
Egypt, a huge fleet of 500 transports and 
350 warships appeared off the coasts of 
Morocco and Algeria. This fleet carried a 
combined British and American expedition- 
ary force under General Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower. Morocco and Algeria were under 
the government of Vichy France; and French 
troops attempted to prevent the allied force 
from landing. Their resistance was quickly 
overcome, however; and some of the French 
even welcomed the Allies. General Eisen- 
hower's troops proceeded to take their first 
objectives—Algiers, Oran, and Casablanca. 

Hitler reacted swiftly to this invasion of 
French North Africa. On November 11, 
German troops took over unoccupied France 
and the existence of the Vichy government, 
as an "independent" administration, was 
virtually over. Many vessels of the French 
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fleet, consisting of 60 ships in the harbor at 
Toulon, were sunk by their crews before 
the Germans could take possession of them. 

Two days after the first landings in North 
Africa, another British army landed at Al- 
giers and quickly began to advance into 
Tunisia, hoping to capture Tunis and Bizerte. 
But by ship and plane, German troops poured 
into Tunisia from Sicily and Italy. The Brit- 
ish advance was checked. During the winter 
months, both sides prepared for the final 
struggle. In February, 1943, Rommel at- 
tacked the American lines and pushed them 
back some distance. But General Montgom- 
ery soon attacked from the east, and in March 
and April the British, Americans, and French 
advanced from the west. By May 8, Bizerte 
and Tunis were captured, and the Germans 
and Italians were pushed toward the sea. 
Unable to escape, 266,000 men surrendered. 
The United Nations now held North Africa. 


The tide begins to turn on other fronts 


While the Axis forces were meeting defeat 
in North Africa, tremendous events were 
taking place in Russia. On a 1500-mile front 
from Leningrad in the north to the Caucasus 
in the far south, the Russians launched a vast 
offensive. For a time, the Russian tanks car- 


The defense of Stalingrad. Soviet infantry 
advancing toward an apartment house held 
by Germans. The Russian defense of this 
city aroused the world's admiration. 
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ried everything before them. In February, 
1948, the huge German army which had been 
besieging Stalingrad was surrounded and 
‚ crushed. This was a great military disaster 
for Hitler. Stalingrad was the turning point 
in the Russian phase of the war. 

All winter long, the Germans retreated in 
southern Russia, and by spring they were 
back at Kharkov, the starting point of their 
summer drive in 1949. What would Hitler 
do in 1043? Would he try again? 

In their two previous summer offensives, 
the Germans had just missed victory. They 
had missed it by a hair at Moscow in 1941. 
In 1942, Stalingrad and the Caucasus had 
barely escaped their grasp. The summer of 
1943 was likely to be Hitler's last chance for 
victory in Russia. 

Early in July, the Germans began to ad- 
vance on a wide front north of Kharkov. 
They were met by the Russians in a great 
tank battle. After 10 days, the Germans 
were halted and the Russians took the of- 
fensive. AII through the autumn, the Russian 
drive gained speed, and by the end of the 
year the Soviet armies had retaken 195,000 
square miles of lost territory. Once more, 
the Germans had been thrown back by su- 
perior force, and it was at last clear that 
their army was no longer the strongest in 
Europe. The offensive had passed to the 
United Nations. 


The fall of Mussolini 


Four days after the Germans began their 
last offensive in Russia, the United Nations 
struck again. This time their objective .was 
Sicily. The first allied soldiers to reach Sicily 
were American paratroopers, whose assign- 
ment was to knock out fortified points and 
seize airfields. They were followed by a 
gigantic fleet of 3266 ships which began to 
disembark troops early in the morning of 
July 10. Included in this armada were bat- 
tleships, cruisers, destroyers, transports, and 
special landing boats. It was the greatest 
amphibious invasion the world had yet seen. 

The Americans quickly advanced to the 
center of the island, while the British pushed 


along the eastern coast. The Italian defend- 
ers put up little resistance, but the Germans 
fought hard and, in the end, most of them 
escaped to Italy. The conquest of Sicily was 
completed in 38 days, 

The defeat in Sicily was too much for 
Italy. On July 25, a startled world heard the 
news that Mussolini had been removed from 
office by the king and that Marshal Pietro 
Badoglio had been named premier. Italy's 
humiliating defeats—in Greece, in Ethiopia, 
in Libya, and finally in Sicily—had at last 
overthrown the boasting would-be Caesar 
who had preached for so long the “nobility” 
of war. Mussolini’s fall brought demands for 
peace from all over Italy, but Badoglio an- 
nounced that Italy would continue in the 
war. He soon changed his mind. 

Two weeks after the conquest of Sicily, the 
British Eighth Army under General Mont- 
gomery landed in southern Italy. On Sep- 
tember 8, in one of the war's most dramatic 
moments, General Eisenhower announced 
over the Algiers radio that Italy had sur- 
rendered. Italian troops were ordered to stop 
fighting. The fleet sailed from Italian ports 
to join the British at Malta, and thus was 
kept from falling into Hitlers hands. The 
Germans immediately seized control of most 
of Italy and announced that Mussolini, whom 
they had captured from the Italians, was 
still the nation's true ruler. 

While General Montgomery was advanc- 
ing from the south, American and British 
troops under the command of General Clark 
landed on the western coast near Salerno. 
After bitter fighting, Naples was captured, 
but the advance on Rome was held up by 
bad weather and determined German re- 
sistance. Nevertheless, great progress had 
been made. The: Germans had been swept 
out of North Africa. The short route to the 
Far East through the Mediterranean had 
been reopened. One Axis power was out of 
the war. Allied troops were again fighting 
Germans on the continent of Europe. And 
the airfield at Foggia brought allied bomb- 
ers within range of southern Germany and 
the Balkans. And that, after all, was one of 
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Courtesy Abbott Laboratories 
A painting by Lawrence Beall Smith. These 
American planes are leaving an English air- 
field at dawn for a mission over the continent. 
The men on the ground watch anxiously as 
the heavy planes become airborne. 


the main objectives of the Italian invasion. 


The Allied air offensive 

Meanwhile, a tremendous air offensive was 
launched against Germany and occupied 
Europe. Hundreds of new landing fields had 
been built in England. By day and by night, 
great fleets of bombers with fighter escorts 
crossed the English Channel bound for tar- 
gets which were part of a carefully worked 
out strategic plan. The objective of this 
plan was to destroy Germany's ability to 
produce war goods and move them to the 


fighting front. In May, 1943, a specially 
trained squadron of British bombers attacked 
three large hydroelectric dams in the key 
industrial district of the Ruhr. The results 
of this raid were disastrous for the Germans. 
Towns were flooded, and factory workers 
driven from their homes. Vitally important 
industries came to a halt. 

During the summer of 1943,.the pace of 
the air attack increased rapidly, and by Oc- 
tober, Allied bombers had carried their raids 
as far as East Prussia and Poland. The 
British bombers attacked by night, the Amer- 
icans by day. As the number of bombers in 
England increased, the size of the attacking 
forces increased. Raids by a thousand or 
more planes were not uncommon. Again and 
again Germany's large industrial centers, 
railroad yards, and submarine bases felt the 
fury of Allied air power. Steadily Germany's 
most important cities were reduced to smok- 
ing ruins. Slowly but surely her capacity to 
make war Was reduced. Germany was actu- 
ally being invaded from the air. 4 

In addition to destroying German industry, 
the air raids gradually undermined the 
morale of the German people. They also 
aided the Russians by forcing Germany to 
recall many squadrons of planes from the 
fighting fronts for the defense of the home 
front. The Russians, however, continued to 
call for an invasion of the continent from 


the west. 


VICTORY FOR THE UNITED NATIONS: 1944-1945 


The tide begins to turn in the Pacific 


The losses sustained by the United States 
Navy at Pearl Harbor were so serious that 
for many months American forces had re- 
mained on the defensive, greatly outnum- 
bered by Japanese ships and planes. By the 
end of 1943, however, American naval power 
had increased tremendously. The United 
States Navy had become the largest in the 
world, and was ready to begin the attack 
against Japan's outer defenses. 

The first blow came in November, 1943. It 


was directed at Makin and Tarawa, two small 
atolls in the Gilbert Islands, about 2500 miles 
southwest of Pearl Harbor. Makin was 
lightly defended and was easily taken. But 
the battle of Tarawa proved to be one of the 
most desperate in our military history. 

The tiny atoll of Tarawa is only about 
three miles long by one mile wide. The 
Japanese had tunneled into its coral hillsides 
to make concealed gun emplacements. They 
had built blockhouses from tough palm logs, 
and were prepared to defend their island 
fortress to the death. 
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After a heavy bombardment by warships 
and planes, waves of United States Marines 
approached the shore in small landing craft. 
Many of these small boats were grounded on 
reefs far from shore, and the men had to 
wade to the beach through a withering blast 
of fire from the Japanese positions. Once 
ashore, the American forces found that most 
of the Japanese dugouts and blockades were 
still intact. Their defenders had to be driven 
out by desperate assaults with grenades, 
flame throwers, and automatic rifles. At the 
end of four days of bloody fighting, the job 
was done. But nearly 1000 marines had been 
killed and twice that many wounded. 

The capture of Tarawa was a clear indi- 
cation that the tide had turned in the Pacific. 
The United States now had the ships, the 
men, and the knowledge of amphibious war- 
fare to begin a mighty offensive against 
Japan. From that time on, the forces under 
the command of Admiral Chester Nimitz 
and General Douglas MacArthur gave the 
Japanese no rest. By land, by sea, and by 
air, the offensive mounted and swelled until 
it thundered down upon the home islands 
of Japan and ended the war. 


Germany faces defeat 


As 1943 ended, Germany was in a desper- 
ate situation. In Russia, her armies were 
steadily retreating. In Italy they were on the 
defensive with no hope of retaking lost 


"Run it up the mountain agin, Joe. It ain't 
hot enough." A cartoon by Bill Mauldin. 
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ground. And, at home, her industry and 
civilians were under ever more devastating 
air attack. 

Hitler tried to rally the German people 
to greater efforts by holding out the hope 
of victory through the use of new secret 
weapons. In June, 1944, flying bombs began 
to fall on London and southern England. 
These bombs, propelled by jets, and launched 
from the French and Belgian coasts, carried 
about a ton of explosive. They killed many 
people, but had little effect on the Allied war 
effort. German scientists were also working 
on the atomic bomb. 

Although Hitler refused to face the possi- 
bility of defeat, other Germans were more 
realistic. A group of military leaders, anxious 
to end the war, formed a plot to kill Hitler 
and take over the government. On July 20, 
1944, during a conference, a small bomb ex- 
ploded on Hitler’s desk, killing some of those 
in the room. Hitler, however, was only 
slightly injured. As a result of this plot, more 
than 90 men, including several generals, 
were executed or forced to commit suicide. 
And more than 2,000 others were killed for 
suspected opposition to the government. 


The Allies advance in Italy and Russia 


During the winter of 1943-1944, the Allied 
forces in Italy made little progress. The Ger- 
mans had the advantage of strongly fortified 
mountain positions such as the famous mon- 
astery at Cassino. The Allies had to contend 
with heavy rains and almost impassable 
mountain roads. Heavy bombardment re- 
duced Cassino to rubble, but the Germans 
continued to hold the town. In an attempt 
to attack the German lines from the rear, а 
strong Allied force was landed at Anzio, 60 
miles north of Cassino. It was quickly boxed 
in, however, and was unable to fight its way 
inland for several months. 

In May, when the heavy winter rains were 
over, the Allied armies launched a general 
offensive in Italy. The German line was 
broken, Cassino captured, and a steady ad- 
vance began. On June 4, 1944, Allied troops 
entered Rome, which had been abandoned 


by the Germans. The Nazi forces retreated to 
a line which ran from Pisa, through Florence, 
to the Adriatic Sea. Here they managed to 
slow down the Allied advance and hold the 
northern industrial area of Italy. 

Meanwhile, more spectacular gains were 
taking place on the eastern front. The vast 
Russian offensive begun in the summer of 
1943 continued. AH during the winter and 
summer of 1944, the Cermans were driven 
steadily backward under the constant ham- 
mering of Russian guns, tanks, and planes. 
During the summer, the Russian armies 
drove from the Dnieper River to the Vistula 
in one great attack lasting six weeks. Another 
army opened a drive against Finland, which 
had been compelled to aid Germany, and 
by September that country had been forced 
out of the war. In the same month, Russian 
forces pushed 400 miles into Poland and 
reached the outskirts of Warsaw. 

In the south, still other Russian armies 
opened a drive against Hitlers allies in the 
Balkans. Rumania, Bulgaria, and Hungary 
fell before the Russian offensive. Yugoslavian 
forces had partially liberated their country, 
and Russian forces helped them take its capi- 
tal, Belgrade. British forces drove the Ger- 
mans out of Greece. 


The invasion of Normandy 


As the Russian offensive in the east gained 
momentum, preparations were under way for 
the invasion of Hitler's “fortress Europe” from 
the west. Many arguments were advanced 
as to why an invasion should or should not 
be attempted. Some believers in air power 
maintained that Germany could be defeated 
from the air alone. But most military men 
knew that a landing would have to be made. 

'The invasion would be extremely difficult 
and dangerous, for the German coastal de- 
fenses were strong. 
would be disastrous. 
Eisenhower, at Allied headquarters in Eng- 
land, worked with his aids over the plans for 
“Operation Overlord,” as the invasion was 
called. Hundreds of thousands of troops and 
millions of tons of war supplies poured into 


Great Britain from America, and Allied troops 
underwent intensive training for the proposed 
invasion. For three months, the German 
coast was heavily bombed by Allied airmen. 
Finally, on June 6, 1944, the preparations 
were complete. The weather was as good as 
it was likely to be for some time to come. 

At half-past midnight, Allied air-borne 
troops began to drop silently behind the Ger- 
man lines along the Normandy coast. At 6:30 
A.M. a huge invasion fleet left the shores of 
Britain and headed for France. As it ap- 
proached the coast of Normandy, warships 
and planes blasted batteries and machine-gun 
nests, while in a heavy sea landing boats car- 
ried men, guns, and tanks to the beaches. 
The coast was vigorously defended by the 
Germans, and Allied losses were heavy. But 
by nightfall, the beaches were secured. 
Within the week, the beachhead extended 
some 60 miles along the coast, but at no place 
was more than 13 miles deep. Russia wel- 
comed this long-desired second front with 
relief and enthusiasm. The Russian premier, 
Joseph Stalin, said at the time, “The history 
of wars does not know any such undertaking 
so broad in conception and so grandiose in its 
scale and so masterly in execution.” 

As the invasion continued against heavy 
odds, men and supplies were poured onto the 
60-mile beachhead until the narrow Nor- 
mandy peninsula was bursting with men and 
supplies. A flexible pipeline was laid across 
the Channel to supply the huge amounts of 
oil needed for tanks and other war machines. 

On July 27, armored troops under the com- 
mand of Lieutenant General Patton broke 
through the western end of the German front. 
Tank spearheads raced across the Brittany 
peninsula and toward Paris. But the Allies 
main force moved northward behind the 
Germans, enclosing them in a trap with only 
a narrow corridor left open for escape. Some 
managed to escape, under heavy shellfire, 
leaving all their equipment behind them and 
retreated hastily to Germany. Others were 
killed or captured by the thousands. 

As the Allied armies raced across France, 
thousands of French patriots rose {0 help 
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A painting by Aaron Bohrod. American 
soldiers demonstrate a speedy reaction to a 
bursting mortar shell at St. Lô, after the 
Normandy breakthrough. This sort of on- 
the-spot reporting gives a vivid sense of the 
great struggle in which we were engaged. 


drive the hated Nazis from their land. On 
August 15, another powerful Allied army 
landed in southern France and advanced 
rapidly up the Rhone valley. Paris was 
liberated on August 21. By the middle of 
September, six Allied armies were facing the 
Siegfried Line, Germany's last defense. There 
they paused to establish their supply lines. 
Hitler had lost France almost as quickly as 
he had won it. He had also lost 400,000 men 
—killed, wounded, or captured—over a thou- 
sand tanks, and thousands of other vehicles. 


The advance on Japan 


As the Russians closed in on Germany from 
the east and the American and British armies 
swept forward on the west,.the Allies were 
also winning the war in the Pacific. As 1944 
progressed, swift and powerful American 
fleets sailed almost at will across the broad 
Pacific, Island by island, the heavily forti- 
fied outer defenses of Japan were smashed. 

As shown on the picture-map (p. 784), 
the road to victory followed the island "step- 
ping stones" across the central Pacific-from 
the Gilberts to the Marshalls to the Marianas 
to Okinawa to Japan itself. On every fortified 
outpost the Japanese fought bitterly and 


fanatically, and made the price of victory 
high. But American might was overwhelming. 
The pace never slackened. 

Meanwhile, in the south Pacific, ground 
and naval forces under General MacArthur's 
command advanced on the Philippines. Mov- 
ing from island to island, they landed on 
Leyte, in the central Philippines, in October, 
1944. There, in one of the great naval battles 
of the war, much of the once formidable 
Japanese fleet was destroyed. In February, 
1945, American troops entered Manila. 

At the beginning of 1945, the Allies were 
on the offensive all over the world. And 
during the first seven months of that year, 
the power of the United Nations, especially 
the United States, reached its peak. 


The war in Europe ends 


In January, 1945, the Russians began their 
final offensive. Quickly their armies drove 
from Poland to the Oder River, and by Feb- 
ruary the Russians were only 45 miles from 
Berlin. In Italy the final offensive was 
launched in April, The German lines were 
broken, and Allied troops poured into the 
broad Po valley. Mussolini, now a political 
fugitive, was captured by Italian partisans 
and shot. On May 2, all German forces in 
Italy surrendered unconditionally. 

In February, after the Germans’ last des- 
perate counterattack had been smashed in 
the “Battle of the Bulge,” the final assault 
from the west was launched. By the end of 
March, General Eisenhower's armies had 
crossed the. Rhine and surrounded the Ruhr 
valley. Fast-moving Allied columns then 
pushed into Germany, capturing city after 
city. By the middle of April, one American 
force had reached the Elbe, 60 miles from 
Berlin. There they met Russian forces ad- 
vancing from the east. Other American forces 
moved into Czechoslovakia. Many German 
troops began to surrender, and resistance 
crumpled rapidly in the west. 

The Nazis continued to fight hard in the 
east. On April 16, however, the Russians 
began a great drive on Berlin, and five days 
later reached the outskirts of the city. The 
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German capital was captured after 12 days 
t fighting amid the smoking ruins left 


by Brit 
believed to have died in Berlin, by his own 
hand, leaving orders that his body be burnt. 
His twisted mentality, which had brought 
agony and death to millions, could not face 
the destruction of his fantastic dreams. For 
some days, he had been shouting orders for 
the direction of armies that no longer existed. 

The formal surrender of Germany, marking 
the end of the war in Europe, took place in 
Berlin on May 8. There was no longer any 
government left in Germany. Hitlers Third 
Reich, which he had proudly boasted would 
last for a thousand years, was smashed in 
less than six. 


The war in the Pacific ends 

Early in 1945, Japan's situation became 
desperate when American forces captured 
two islands close to Japan proper. These 
islands were Iwo Jima and Okinawa. 

Iwo Jima, an island less than eight square 
miles in area, had been made into a powerful 
air base from which Japanese fliers could 
menace Allied attacks on their homeland. On 
March 17, after some of the most desperate 
fighting of the war, it was in American hands. 

Okinawa was a much larger island, only 
400 miles from Japan. The American invasion 
of Okinawa began in April, and the fighting 
lasted for 82 days. While the battle was in 
progress, the Japanese attempted to drive off 
the American ships through the use of suicide 
planes. The pilots of these planes, instead 
of dropping their bombs, dived directly at 
their target, going to certain death. Although 
this desperate. attempt failed to halt the in- 
vasion of Okinawa, it inflicted much damage 
on the American fleet. Meanwhile, Allied 
forces had been advancing in Burma, and in 
May it was announced that the Japanese had 
finally been driven out of that country. 

Once safely in American hands, the cap- 
tured islands became the bases from which 
were launched the final blows of the Pacific 
war. During the spring and summer of 1945, 
a deluge of destruction descended on Japan. 
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Her skies were darkened by great waves of 
bombers. High explosive bombs blasted her 
factories. Fire bombs burned her cities. 
Naval task forces ranged the coast line, bom- 
barding cities and factories at will. 

In July, the leaders of the United States, 
France, Great Britain, and Russia met in 
Potsdam, Germany. On July 26, the Potsdam 
Conference issued an ultimatum calling for 
the immediate and unconditional surrender 
of Japan. We now know that the Japanese 
government had already asked the Russian 
government for aid in obtaining favorable 
terms for ending the war. Russia, however, 
was preparing to enter the war against Japan, 
and this effort failed. For 11 days, Japan made 
no move to answer the Potsdam ultimatum. 
Then came the horrible climax of the war. 

On August 6, a lone American bomber 
appeared in the sky over the Japanese in- 
dustrial city of Hiroshima. The crew of this 
plane had spent months in intensive training 
for this one mission, but most of them did 
not know what they were carrying, As their : 
single bomb parachuted gently earthward, 
the plane turned quickly and headed for its 
base. Moments later, there was а searing 
flash of light, and slowly a gigantic mush- 
rooming column of smoke rose thousands 
of feet into the air. The atomic bomb had 
been used for the first time. 

Two billion dollars had been spent in pro- 


Iwo Jima. Supplies are poured in by Coast 
Cuard and Navy landing craft only a few 
hours after the beachhead has been secured 
by Marines. 


Keystone View 
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The climactic moment of World War II. 
Surrender documents are signed by the Ja- 
panese Chief of Staff aboard. the battleship, 
Missouri. 


ducing the atomic bomb. The work had 
been carried out in utmost secrecy in the 
United States. Many of the most famous 
American, British, and Canadian scientists 
had taken part. Knowing what the conse- 
quences of their efforts might be, these men 
nevertheless worked with feverish determina- 
tion, for German scientists were also trying 
to produce an atomic bomb. Е ollowing the 
defeat of Germany, the decision to drop the 
bomb was made by President Truman, who 
had succeeded President Roosevelt upon the 
latter’s sudden death on April 12, 1945. Hiro- 


shima was the quartermaster's depot for the 
Japanese army. And President Truman made " 
his decision in the belief that the use of the 
atomic bomb would hasten the Japanese sur- 
render, and thereby save the lives of thou- 
sands of soldiers. 

The destruction of Hiroshima was fright- 
ful. More than half the city was reduced to a 
huge heap of rubble, and the majority of its 
people within half a mile of the explosion 
were killed. 

Following August 6, events moved rapidly. 
On August 8, Russia declared war on Japan, 
and Soviet troops moved quickly into Man- 
chukuo. The following day, another atomic 
bomb was dropped by the United States 
forces, this one on Nagasaki. On August 10, 
the Japanese radio announced that its gov- 
ernment was willing to accept the terms of 
the Potsdam ultimatum, provided that the 
emperor was allowed to remain on the 
throne. The Allies conferred. The next day, 
the Japanese had their answer: unconditional 
surrender. The emperor could remain, but 
he would be subject to the orders of the 
Allied commander. 

For three days, the world waited. Then, 
on August 14, the Japanese accepted the 
Allied terms. General MacArthur was chosen 
Supreme Military Commander of the occu- 
pation forces. World War II had ended. 
The formal surrender took place on board 
the battleship Missouri on September 2. 


USING WHAT YOU HAVE LEARNED 


1. Where do your authors place the primary 
responsibility for World War П? What is the 
significance of: (a) blitzkrieg, (b) panzer, (c) 
Siegfried Line, (d) Maginot Line, (e) the 
"phony war"? What conquests did Germany 
and Russia make in the first months of war? 

2. What countries did Hitler conquer during 
his regime? What were the roles of Pétain and 
De Gaulle in the French defeat? What "three 
fatal mistakes" hastened the fall of France? 


3. Describe the "Battle of Britain." Why did 
Hitler fail to win it? What reasons can you give 
for Hitler's attack on Russia? What was the Rus- 
sian plan of defense? 


4. How did American neutrality change be- 


tween 1935 and 1941? Why? Describe the “de- 
stroyers-for-bases" deal. In what sense was the 
transaction extended by Lend-Lease? 


5. What steps did the United States and other 
nations take against Japanese aggression before 
December 7, 1941? Into what areas did Japan 
move after attacking Pearl Harbor? 


6. What preparations had to be made by E: 
Allies for their great offensive? By what methods 
was the "Battle of the Atlantic" won? What was 
the general strategy of the Allied offensive in 
North Africa in 1942? How successful was this 
offensive? What military success did the Rus- 
sians have in 1943? Why was Mussolini re- 
moved as premier? 
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7. On what fronts was Germany fighting in 
1944? What new German weapon Was first used 
in 1944? Tell some of the difficulties of prepar- 
ing and executing "Operation Overlord.” Com- 
pare the Allied “blitzkrieg? in France with 
Hitler's four years earlier. 


8. What was the “stepping-stone” strategy in 
the Pacific? In that strategy, what was the 
significance of: (a) Guadalcanal, (b) Makin 
and Tarawa, (c) the Marianas, (d) Leyte, (e) 
Okinawa, (f) Iwo Jima? What event do Hiro- 
shima and Nagasaki represent? 


9, Locate and tell the importance in World 
War II of: 


Warsaw (1939) Singapore (1942) Casablanca 


Estonia Aleutians Caucasus 
Oslo (1940) Burma Kharkov 
Dunkirk Guadalcanal Foggia 
Vichy El Alamein Malta 
Albania (1940) Dieppe Tarawa 
Okinawa Tripoli 


10. In your opinion, did the Russians act wisely 
in stepping in and dividing Poland with Hitler 
in 1939? Do you think Latvia, Lithuania, and 
Estonia should have resisted Russia as did Fin- 
land in 1939? Explain each answer. 


1l. Some people claim that the atomic bomb 
has become an American “Maginot Line.” Do 
you agree or disagree? Why? 


12. What indicates that Stalin’s promises are 
no more valid than Hitlers? Do you think the 
world would be better or worse today if Hitler 
had destroyed Stalin while retaining his own 
power? Do you think American policy in the 
war should have been to encourage Hitler and 
Stalin to destroy each other? Explain each 
answer. 


18. Do you think American neutrality before 
World War II encouraged aggression by 'gang- 
ster nations"? Explain. Which do you think 
have been, or are, gangster nations? (a) the 
United States, (b) Russia, (c) Britain, (d) 
France, (e) China. Give your reasons. 


14. Asa Congressman at the time of World War 
П, would you have supported: (a) repeal of 
neutrality, (b) the destroyers-for-bases trans- 
action, (c) Lend-Lease? Give reasons. 


15. Do you think the Russians believed. that 
certain human rights which already existed couk 
be preserved, strengthened, and made the basis 
for a better civilization after the war? (See р. 
782.) Give your reasons. 


16, Ithas been suggested that the United States 
and Britain should have established the second 


front in the Balkan Peninsula, thus blocking 
post-war Russian domination of central Europe. 
Do you think this would have been a wise policy? 
Why or why not? 


17. If you had been President Truman, would 
you have decided to use the atomic bomb at 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki? Why or why not? 
Russia declared war on Japan six days before the 
Japanese surrender. Yet Soviet textbooks give 
almost all credit for victory to Russia. What 
conclusions can you draw from these facts? 


18. Make a map pres the Axis conquests in 
Europe and Africa at eir height. On each 
front, indicate the approximate date of furthest 


penetration. Make a similar map of the Japanese 
conquests. 


19. “Whole divisions were completely mechan- 
ized and could move with deadly speed and pre- 
cision... -” Illustrate this statement by a pic- 
ture display of уо used during World War 
IL You might make a companion display of 
weapons used during the Napoleonic wars. 


20. Make a tape or wire recording of wartime 
statements of Winston Churchill, entitled 
“Churchill Speaking.” Give a commentary on 
the background of each statement. You might 
do similar projects on Roosevelt and Hitler. 


21. From a library newspaper file, select some 
of the best World War II cartoons. Make 
sketches of them fora bulletin-board display. 


29, Make *Man-Wanted" posters for Hitler, 
Mussolini, and three lesser fascist leaders of 
World War II. List the crimes of which you 


think each should be accused. 


23. Hold a mock trial of Hitler or Mussolini 
for crimes against humanity. Appoint à student 
as: (a) the defendant, (b) the prosecuting 
attorney, (c) the defense attorney, (d) the 
judge. The class may act as the jury. 


24, Which do you consider the most accurate 
statement? Basically World War I1 was a сот. 
flict between: (a) democracy @ fascism, (1 
those countries ww ich believed in the dignity 
and worth of the individual and those which di 
not, (c) rival imperialisms, (d) rival sovereignties 
each. seeking security. Ask this question of à 
number of students and adults. Tabulate the . 
results and report them to the class. Then give 


your own opinion. 
25. Report to the class on the development of 


i i the 
the atomic bomb. Conclude by reading to 
class selections from Hiroshima, by John Hersey- 
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2. The Postwar World 
«c 
THE UNITED NATIONS ORGANIZATION 


The end of the war brought great rejoic- 
ing, but it also brought concern for the 
future. The war had ended with a demon- 
stration of the terrifying possibilities of the 
atomic bomb. 

Even while the war was still going on, it 
was clear that the peoples of the world either 
had to learn how to prevent war, or civiliza- 
tion itself might be destroyed. Many Ameri- 
cans hoped that a new international organiza- 
tion, stronger than the old League of Nations, 
might help to maintain peace. Looking back 
upon America's failure to support the League 
after World War I, they were determined not 
to make a similar mistake. Both major polit- 
ical parties were in favor of supporting an 
international organization, and it seemed well 
to get it under way while wartime cooperation 
between the. Allies was still at its height. 
It also seemed advisable to keep the forming 
of such an organization separate from the 
making of peace treaties. For these reasons, 
among others, the foundations of the United 
Nations had been laid while World War II 
was still being fought. 


The “United Nations" sign the 
Atlantic Charter 


In his message to Congress in January, 
1941, President Roosevelt said that the war 
was being fought to obtain four essential 
freedoms for men and nations; Freedom of 
Speech, Freedom of Religion, Freedom from 
Want, and Freedom from Fear. This state- 
ment of war aims was made more specific 
in the Eight Points of Peace agreed to by 
Roosevelt and Churchill in their historic 
meeting in the North Atlantic in August, 
1941. 

The eight points to which Roosevelt and 
Churchill agreed were: (1) no territorial 
gains; (2 and 3) self-determination of na- 
tions; (4) access for all nations, on equal 


terms, to the world trade and raw materials 
needed for their prosperity; (5) collabora- 
tion of all nations to improve labor standards 
and economic security; (8) the right of all 
nations to dwell in safety within their own 
boundaries; (7) freedom of the seas; (8) 
the ultimate abandoning of force by all na- 
tions; and, until world security could be 
established, “the disarmament of those na- 
tions which threaten, or may threaten, 
aggression outside their frontiers." 

On January 1, 1942, shortly after the Japa- 
nese attack on Pearl Harbor, representatives 
of 26 nations at war with the Axis gathered 
in Washington to sign a Declaration by 
the United Nations, which became known 
as the Atlantic Charter. This was the first 
time that the term United Nations, which 
had been suggested by President Roosevelt, 
was used. 

The nations which signed this Declaration 
agreed to the purposes of the Atlantic 
Charter. They pledged themselves to use all 
their resources in the war against the Axis 
and not to make a separate peace. Other 
countries which aided in the struggle for 
victory over Hitlerism were invited to join 
the United Nations. Forty-seven states had 
signed the Declaration by 1945. 


The United Nations plan for peace 


In April, 1943, a United Nations confer- 
ence at Bermuda considered the problem of 
resettling people who had been driven from 
their homes during the war. The following 
month, delegates from 44 countries met at 
Hot Springs, Virginia, to plan for feeding 
undernourished and starving people the 
world over. From this meeting grew the 
United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration — usually referred to as 
UNRRA. 

UNRRA was the first agency of the United 
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Nations, or UN, to come into existence. It 
concentrated on helping countries which had 
been liberated from enemy occupation and 
lacked the food, medicines, and other ma- 
terials which they needed for recovery. The 
necessary supplies were contributed by 
some $2 nations which had not suffered 
invasion. 

Га the period from 1945 to 1948, UNRRA 
sent 6000 shiploads—some 27,000,000 tons— 
of supplies to liberated countries in need of 
them. The agency also, through camps for 
displaced persons, helped to care for more 
than 1,000,000 homeless people. 

Since UNRRA was not intended to be 
permanent, some other organization was 
needed to help war-torn countries recon- 
struct damaged areas and restore their 
economic well-being. Therefore, a confer- 
ence was held at Bretton Woods, New 
Hampshire, in July, 1944. The delegates to 
this conference drew up plans for an Inter- 
national Monetary Fund to prevent the 
sharp changes in currency values that upset 
world trade. They also recommended the 
creation of an International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development. Such a bank was 
established with a capital of $8,000,000,000. 
It was to make loans to devastated countries 
for postwar reconstruction. It could also 
make loans to a country that wished to 
expand its industries or develop its resources. 
Thus, the United Nations began to work 
together on the problems of peace, even 
before the war was over. 

UNRRA was an example of fine co- 
operation among à large group of nations. 
However, the task of establishing a secure 
peace and of carrying out the principles of 
the Atlantic Charter depended largely on a 
smaller group — the United States, Great 
Britain, and Russia. Although Russia had 
signed the Atlantic Charter and also a 20- 
year peace pact with Great Britain, she had 
not entered the war against Japan until it 
was almost over. ‘And she seemed not to 
trust the democracies. To many people, her 
demands for a second front in Europe as 
early as 1942 seemed unreasonable and lack- 


ing in appreciation for the large volume of 
supplies she was receiving from the Allies. 

During the early years of World War П, 
the Russians were completely occupied in 
saving their own country, and not until 1943 
were they ready or willing to discuss other 
problems. In October of that year, the 
American Secretary of State, Cordell Hull, 
and the British Foreign Secretary, Anthony 
Eden, went to Moscow for a conference. 
The result was an agreement by the three 
nations to “maintain peace and security after 
the war.” For this purpose, an international 
organization was to be set up. The Atlantic 
Charter was again endorsed. 


The United Nations organization is 
established 


By the autumn of 1944, it was plain that 
the Axis was going to be defeated, and the 
Allies had agreed to form some sort of per- 
manent international organization for peace. 
In October, a plan for a world organization, 
to be known as “The United Nations,” was 
drawn up by representatives of the United 
States, Great Britain, China, and Russia. 
This work was done at Dumbarton Oaks, an 
estate in Washington, D. C., and the pro- 
posals were made available for study and 
discussion by all countries. 

In February, 1945, President Roosevelt, 
Prime Minister Churchill, and Marshal 
Stalin met at Yalta, in the Crimea, to deter- 
mine the timing and scope of military oper- 
ations against the Axis. There also, they 
approved, with some changes, the Dumbar- 
ton Oaks proposals for an international 
organization. It was decided that a confer- 
ence should be held the following April in 
San Francisco to prepare а charter for the 
United Nations organization along the lines 
proposed at Dumbarton Oaks. President 
Roosevelt, who had worked hard to establish 
the United Nations, died two weeks before 
the San Francisco conference. The work 
which meant so much to him was left for 
others to carry forward. s 

On April 25, some 850 delegates met in 
San Francisco for the United Nations Con- 
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ference on International Organization. On 
June 26, the work was completed, and the 
Charter was signed by representatives of 50 
nations. By October 24, 1945, 29 nations, the 
number required to establish the organiza- 
tion, had ratified the Charter. 


The United Nations Charter 


The historic document signed at San 
Francisco provided for six bodies: 

1. The General Assembly, in which each 
member nation may have five delegates but 
only one vote. Actually Russia has three 
votes, for both the Ukrainian and White 
Russian Soviet republics have separate 
votes. The General Assembly has been called 
the "town meeting of the world." It discusses 
problems arising under the UN Charter and 
makes recommendations concerning them to 
the Security Council. 

2. The Security Council, consisting of 11 
members. The United States, Great Britain, 
France, Russia, and China are permanent 
members. The other 6 are elected by the 
General Assembly, three each year for two- 
year terms. The Security Council investi- 
gates international disputes and helps settle 
them peacefully. 

According to the Charter, the Security 
Council can take military, diplomatic, and 
economic action against aggressors. The 
necessary armed forces were to be made 


Historic meeting of Churchill, Roosevelt, and 
Stalin at Yalta in the Crimea, F ebruary, 1945, 
At this time, many important decisions con- 
cerning the UN organization were made. 


Gendreau 


available by the member nations, and di- 
rected by a Military Staff Committee under 
the Security Council This Military Staff 
Committee was to be made up by the chiefs 
of staff of the five permanent members or 
their representatives. Actually, however, 
although the Military Staff did much work 
on paper, the United Nations did not actu- 
ally acquire such a force of its own. 

3. The Economic and Social Council, con- 
sisting of 18 members elected by the General 
Assembly. The Economic and Social Council 
is responsible for investigating and correct- 
ing economic and social conditions that 
might lead to war. 

4. The Trusteeship Council, which super- 
vises territories placed under UN control 
The Council can do much to prevent trouble 
in mandated areas by improving the living 
standards of so-called backward peoples and 
by educating them. 

5. The International Court of Justice, a 
judicial body of 15 members. The courts 
function is to decide international disputes 
involving legal matters. 

6. The Secretariat, a permanent body of 
officials to handle all routine matters. The 
Secretary-General the head of the Secre- 
tariat, is appointed by the General Assembly, 
on the recommendation of the Security 
Council. 


The creation of the “Little Assembly” 


Before the United Nations had been in 
existence very long, it became clear that the 
sessions of the General Assembly itself were 
too short for the full study and discussion of 
the many problems that came before it. In 
September, 1947, the American Secretary of 
State, George С. Marshall, proposed the crea- 
tion of an Interim Committee of the General 
Assembly. Such an Interim Committee could 
continue study and discussion when the full 
General Assembly was not in session. Mar- 
shall's proposal was accepted. The Interim 
Committee, which met for the first time in 
January, 1948, was composed of one dele- 
gate only from each nation. It therefore 
came to be known as the Little Assembly. 
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Decisions of the Little Assembly could be 
reached by a two-thirds majority. Although 
these decisions were not binding on the 
member nations, they performed a real 
service in continuously reflecting the ma- 
jority opinion of the member nations. The 
delegates of the Soviet Union, together with 
those of the Ukrainian and White Russian 
republics, stayed away from the meetings of 
the Little Assembly. So did the delegates 
of the Soviet satellites, Poland, Yugoslavia, 
and Czechoslovakia. But most nations felt 
that the Little Assembly was so helpful that 
they kept it in existence. In 1951, the Little 
Assembly received a mandate from the 
General Assembly to continue its meetings 
for three more years. But no delegates from 
the Soviet Union or from any of the Soviet 
bloc had attended any of its meetings. 


The question of the veto 


In their meeting at Yalta, Roosevelt, 
Churchill, and Stalin had decided upon the 
voting formula to be used in the Security 
Council, and their proposed arrangement 
was later accepted by their governments. 
It was agreed that each of the Council's 11 
members should have one vote. On ques- 
tions of procedure only, the affirmative votes 
of any seven members would be sufficient 
for a decision: On all other matters, how- 
ever, the seven affirmative votes must include 
the votes of all five of the permanent mem- 
bers of the Security Council This meant 
that any one of the Big Five—the United 
States, Great Britain, France, China, or 
Russia—could, by casting a negative vote, 
veto any important decision of the Council. 
"This voting formula provided the most 
hotly debated issue at the San Francisco 
Conference. Many of the smaller nations 
were bitterly opposed to this provision, and 
a number of alternatives were suggested. 
The Big Five, however, argued that a dis- 
pute between any two of them would prob- 
ably result in war no matter what the 
Security Council did. 

The Yalta voting formula was finally ap- 
proved over the protests of the small nations. 


The Big Five emerged with the power to 
prevent the Security Council from acting on 
any question on which they were not in 
accord. However, as the famous historian of 
American diplomacy, Samuel F lagg Bemis, 
bas put it, ^This merely enacted a fact of 
life." 

The Soviet Union has taken advantage of 
the veto to block many decisions that were 
desired by other members of the Security 
Council Consequently, many people have 
been inclined to think that results might be 
different if the veto provision had not been 
agreed upon. Such a conclusion probably is 
not valid. The fact is that the Soviet Union 
could scarcely be brought to accept a deci- 
sion it seriously disliked, unless it was com- 
pelled to do so by superior force on the part 
of the other Great Powers. 

The United States backed Russia in de- 
manding the right of veto. The veto privi- 
lege was essential if America was to retain 
its traditional Monroe Doctrine. Use of the 
veto by the United States could, if necessary, 
prevent intervention by the Security Council 
in the affairs of the Western Hemisphere. 
Furthermore, if at any time too many Com- 
munist states should be members of the 
Security Council, the American government 
might find its veto privilege very comfortable 
and convenient. Many people, to be sure, 
have rightly objected to Russia's repeated 
misuse of the veto to block decisions which, 
they feel should be entirely acceptable to 
her and to which she seemed to have no 
reasonable grounds for objection. Russia 
has used the veto as if it were part of a 
conscious policy of obstructing action. 


What hope lies in the United. Nations? 


Failure of the Great Powers to agree in 
the Security Council can hardly be taken as 
a failure in the set-up of the United Nations. 
No organization can of itself maintain or 
create peace without the will of the Great 
Powers to achieve it. And yet Americas 
action in joining the United Nations was 
significant. America’s failure to join the 
League of Nations in 1919 was important 
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not only for its effect in weakening the 
League. It was still more important as a 
symptom of the fact that Americans failed 


telling, ways. 

America's sponsorship and entry into the 
United Nations were important for far 
greater reasons than the support they gave 
the new organization. They indicated the 
development of an alert and responsible 
attitude toward world affairs. Americans, as 
well as the peoples of western Europe, had 
shown a will to win the peace; and this will 
was soon to show itself in other ways, as 
well. If peace can be maintained only 
through an efficient organization for chan- 
neling many nations will for peace into 
eflective action for peace, then the United 
Nations offers great hope for the future. 
Furthermore, through the General Assembly 
and the Little Assembly, the United Nations 
has been highly useful in forming public 


opinion for peace. 


The Economic and. Social Council carries on 


Newspaper headlines of deadlocks in the 
Security Council and name-calling in the 
General Assembly have often crowded out 
of public attention the helpful work done by 
the Economic and Social Council. Although 
this council can only recommend action to 
be taken by member nations, many of its 
recommendations have been acted upon, 
and with good results. 

The Economic and Social Council has set 
up a number of commissions for the study 
of world problems. The commissions on 
populations, human rights, the status of 
women, and the control of narcotic drugs are 
only a few. The Commission on Human 
Rights, then under the leadership of Mrs. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, agreed in 1948 upon 
a Universal Declaration of Human Rights. 
This declaration, which was approved by the 
General Assembly, sets а world standard at 


which all can aim. 
The Economic and Social Council also 


brings into proper relation with the United 
Nations the various “specialized agencies” 
created by the member nations. Some of 
these agencies, as we have seen, had been 
set up even before the United Nations itself 
was established. Such agencies include the 
United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration (UNRRA), the International 
Monetary Fund, and the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development (p. 
797). UNRRA alone saved the lives of 
hundreds of thousands of people, perhaps а 
million. When UNRRA, as an emergency 
agency, came to its end late in 1946, its 
program for aiding displaced persons was 
taken over by the International Refugee 
Organization. In China, when UNRRA 
ended its services at the end of 1947, it left 
more than $50,000,000 іп equipment and 
supplies to a Board of Trustees for Rehabili- 
tation Affairs. This board, composed of 10 
Chinese and 5 foreigners, also worked to 
combat starvation in China. 

Part of UNRRA'S work in caring for 
children left in need through the ravages of 
war, was taken over by the International 
Children’s Emergency Fund (not an ordi- 
nary specialized agency). At the end of 
1947, the ICEF was still providing, or had 
plans for providing, supplementary meals 
for more than 3,000,000 European children. 
About $39,000,000 was pledged by member 
governments Ог contributed from other 
sources but even that sum was insufficient 
to meet the need for food, clothing, and 
medical supplies. 

In 1948, the ICEF extended its activities 
to China, which was suffering from civil war 
and severe inflation. As postwar needs 
lessened, the ICEF, which was supported by 
government funds from 48 countries, and by 

rivate funds as well, extended its services 
to include children in backward or undevel- 
oped areas. Thus, its services reached India, 
many other countries in Asia, and even Latin 
America. In December, 1950, the ICEF was 
authorized to continue its world-wide work 
for another three years and seemed likely 
to become a permanent body. By that time, 
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Courtesy United Nations 
This little Greek boy smiles happily to re- 
ceive the milk and blankets given to him 
through UNICEF. It is important that such 
children realize that their lives are considered 
valuable. к 


it had provided almost $150,000,000 worth 
of food, clothing, health supplies, and serv- 
ices to children made needy by the war. 

The International Labor Organization, 
founded in 1919, had cooperated with the 
League of Nations until the League was 
dissolved in 1946, Re-formed as a specialized 
agency of the UN, the ILO is continuing its 
work. It collects statistics and strives, by 
education and persuasion, to bring about 
more harmonious labor relations and better 
working conditions throughout the world. 
The International Civil Aviation Organiza- 
tion, formed in 1946, and the International 
Telecommunications Union and the Univer- 
sal Postal Union, long in existence, are now 
specialized UN agencies. 

The United Nations Educational, Scien- 
tific, and Cultural Organization ( UNESCO) 
collects statistics and exchanges useful 
knowledge among member nations of the 
UN. Thus, important advances in the sci- 
ences and arts are made available through- 
out the world through translations and 


through the exchange of skilled personnel, 
UNESCO also encourages popular educa- 
tion. The International Trade Organization, 
founded in 1949, was designed to work out 
a general agreement on tariffs and trade. 
Until the ITO should be ratified, its work 
was being carried on by an Interim Com- 
mission, 

One of the most important specialized 
agencies of the UN is the Food and Agri- 
culture Organization. Today's number one 
world problem is the lack of sufficient food 
to feed its growing population. The FAO 
has compiled information on agricultural 
conditions and nutrition the world over. By 
compiling statistics on crops, trade, and 
price trends, it can predict famines. Thus, 
nations are forewarned, so that they can 
take measures to prevent famines, as well as 
to relieve them. 

The World Health Organization is a 
specialized agency which has done dramatic 
and valuable work. The WHO was set up 
in 1946, but Russia and her satellite nations 
later withdrew from it. Its work was espe- 
cially needed, because increased travel in 
wartime, and the mass shifting of soldiers 
and civilian populations, tended to increase 
the spread of communicable diseases. The 
WHO coordinates the work of health 
agencies the world over. It thus helps in 
checking the spread of communicable dis- 
eases and helps destroy disease carriers such 
as rats, lice, and mosquitoes. By quick 
exchange of information, WHO has helped 
check epidemics. By arranging for air trans- 
port of needed serums or other supplies from 
one region to another, it has helped combat 
epidemics, 

In all these activities, the’ Economic and 
Social Council has been working to prevent 
war by removing some of its causes — want 
and distress, This is a long-range approach 
to the problem of war, and in the meantime, 
other measures are needed, But, through 
its activities, the ESC may be giving a valu- 
able hint for the future: When world peace 
is secured, it may well be the by-product of 
active cooperation toward common ends— 
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not merely a negative peace, the mere ab- 
ence of war. At all events, aside from its 
the causes of 


5 
long-range service in removing 


A VIEW OF T HE 
The staggering cost of World War II 


The very extent of the Economic and 
Social Council's global activities gives some 
idea of the destruction caused by World War 
II and the problems faced by the post-war 
world. More than 29,000,000 people. includ- 
ing military personnel and civilians, are 
believed to have been killed in the war. 
Many more died of starvation and disease. 
The number of wounded has been estimated 
at well beyond 34,000,000. The cost in grief 
and suffering is impossible to calculate or 
grasp. 

In terms of money, World War II has been 
described as the million million dollar war. 
That description is not an exaggeration. The 
three leading Allied powers, the United 
States, the Soviet Union, and Great Britain, 
spent about $629,000,000,000 and the three 
leading Axis powers about $492,000,000,000. 
The cost to the United States alone has been 
variously estimated at $317,600,000,000 and 
$341,491,000,000. Property damage, which 
has been estimated at more than $239,000- 
000,000, was especially severe in the Soviet 
Union and Germany, but other bombed 
or invaded countries also suffered serious 
losses. 

Against this background of loss and dis- 
the United Nations was attempting to 
maintain a peace which had not yet been 
made. Before examining the difficulties 
which arose in making peace treaties and 
peace settlements, it may be well to survey 
the major regions of the postwar world. 


may, 


finds itself on trial 


World War П brought the peoples of 
Western Civilization a new consciousness of 
their common traditions and history. It also 
presented them with the need for reviewing 
their place in the world — for soberly con- 
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Western Civilization 


war, the Economic and Social Council has 
accomplished much immediate practical 
good. 


POSTWAR WORLD 


sidering their relations with the peoples of 
other civilizations. 

In a very real sense, World War П was а 
civil war within the West—a civil war 
which involved, or was taken advantage of, 
by other belligerents. The strange theories 
of Hitler contradicted most of the funda- 
mental values of the Jewish-Christian tra- 
dition — every religious and ethical standard 
of humanity and right-dealing which had 
lent dignity and security to the West. The 
Fuehrer state itself was a revolt against the 
whole tradition of representative govern- 
ment which the West had inherited from 
Greece and Rome. 

In defeating the Axis, the United Nations 


Europe in 1949 
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had preserved the existence of Western 
Civilization. Yet many people had an uneasy 
realization that the imperialistic and colonial 
wars of the West had provided the back- 
ground of despair against which Hitler and 
his vicious followers rose to power. Chur- 
chill himself once described Hitler, in part, 
as "this monstrous product of past wrongs." 
All in all, the postwar mood of the West- 
ern world was a sober one. World War II 
was not followed by the rather easy and rosy 
hopes which followed World War I. Neither 
was it followed by the bitter cynicism and 
disillusion of that time. Instead, there was, 
especially in England and the United States, 
a cautious and balanced mood of “let us 
wait and see.” Throughout the West there 
. was widespread interest in social, economic, 
and technical problems. The Italian motion- 
picture industry rose to new heights in the 
making of documentary or semi-documentary 
films produced on a “shoestring.” Popular 
American magazines reflected their readers’ 
growing interest in world politics, and eco- 
nomic and social problems. One of the most 
successful of American postwar musical 
plays was adapted from a sketch written by 
a former college history teacher. The play 
concerned itself with contacts between 
Eastern and Western civilizations that had 


Understanding makes for good citizenship. 
Young representatives of Switzerland, Ire- 
land, the United States, France, Greece, and 
Germany taking part in a panel discussion 
sponsored by the N.Y. Herald Tribune. 
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occurred in the course of the war in the 
South Pacific. Another musical was based 
on actual episodes in Thailand’s first con- 
tacts with the West. 

In many ways the Western world — and 
perhaps the United States in particular 
showed signs of increasing maturity and 
awareness. Young people took for granted 
a world-mindedness which would have 
seemed extraordinary in the 1990s. 

It is well that this was so, for America's 
position in the world was both important 
and changed. In the air-age, the United 
States could no longer rely on the Atlantic 
and Pacific oceans to provide comfortable 
isolation. The shortness of the polar air- 
route makes the United States and Canada 
neighbors of the mighty and unfriendly 
Soviet Union. 

Western Europe's position was also 
changed. Long the technical and i 
leader of the world, Europe was now seen 
geographically for what it had always been 
—a peninsula of the great Eurasian land 
mass. Another development that affected 
Europe greatly was the fact that millions of 
people, throughout Asia, were seeking to 
throw off the colonial ties that bound them 
to western European powers and to achieve 
complete self-determination. As a result, the 
Dutch, French, and British empires in the 
Far East were breaking up. 

The United Kingdom itself was now under 
the leadership of a laborite-socialist govern- 
ment. Some of this governments leaders 
were “little England" men; that is, they 
seemed to be more intent upon social reform 
at home than upon maintaining Great 
Britain's traditional position of power in the 
world. Great Britain's hold was also weaken- 
ing in the strategically located Moslem lands 
of the Near East. 

Besides the demand for self-determination, 
many millions in Asia and the Near East 
were seeking escape from their centuries-old 
burdens of hunger, poverty, and poorly paid 
labor. They sought to achieve something of 
the higher Western standard of living and at 
the same time to throw off Western influence. 
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Western Civilization, through its technical 
development, had shown the world the 
highest standard of living it had ever known. 
But it had also provided the world with 
hitherto unimagined means of destruction. 
Now, weakened and divided by the recent 
war, the nations which shared this civiliza- 
Hon found themselves challenged by the 
Soviet Union. Just as the defeat of Japan 
had created a power vacuum in the Pacific, 
the defeat of Germany had created a power 
vacuum in Europe. The Soviet Union took 
every opportunity to fll both of these 
vacuums. Russia had brought much. of 
eastern. Europe under its control and was 
rapidly extending its influence into the Mos- 
lem and Far Eastern worlds. Its propaganda 
was even penetrating parts of Latin America. 

Would Western Civilization be able to 
meet this challenge? Would its people be 
able to learn from the past, to bind up the 
wounds of war, and to use their tremendous 
industrial and technical capacities for con- 
structive ends? Would they, at the same 
time, be able to meet the challenge of the 
Soviet Union, and to “contain Communism" 
by education where possible, by force where 
necessary? Would they be able to share their 
achievements with less technically advanced 
peoples, while respecting their contributions 
to world culture? Would they be able to 
help others attain greater freedom and a 
higher standard of living without, at the 
same time, exciting envy and arousing en- 
mity and resentment? Answers to these 
questions rested largely with the United 
States. In order to strengthen the West, the 
United States found it necessary to take the 
lead in helping western Europe repair the 
devastations of war and resume normal 
production. 


Eastern Europe is engulfed by communism 

In postwar years, the Soviet Union faced 
the necessity of repairing property damage 
and of increasing production. Property dam- 
age was especially severe in Russia, being 
estimated at $56,000,000,000. Russian loss 
of life in the war has not been accurately 


estimated, but is believed to be somewhere 
between 12,000,000 and. 15,000,000 persons 
—about half soldiers and half civilians. Faced 
with stern economic necessities and reduced 
manpower, the Soviet state took a very large 
part of the proceeds of the workers’ labor 
and ploughed it back into capital investments 
for the production of more goods, including 
armaments. 

Another development in Russia was the 
revival by the Soviet state of the old- 
fashioned tsarist policy of territorial expan- 
sion and imperialism. The Russians deter- 
mined to control the countries of eastern 
Europe which had been liberated. This 
they did, not only through temporary post- 
war occupation, but through a permanent 
policy of infiltrating these countries and com- 
munizing them, usually by violence. In this 
way, they fulfilled old aims of expansion 
toward the southwest by installing local 
Communist governments in Czechoslovakia, 
Rumania, Yugoslavia, Hungary, Albania, 
Poland, and Bulgaria. Farther north, they 
took Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania, which 
had previously been under Russian control. 

In the Far East, Russia’s eleventh-hour en- 
try into the campaign against Japan enabled 
her to fulfill old Russian aims for the “pro- 
tection” of Outer Mongolia and the control 
of Manchuria. It also enabled her to regain 
control of southern Sakhalin, which she had 
yielded to Japan in 1905. At Yalta (p. 797 Jm 
Stalin had promised Roosevelt, in return for 
secret agreement to these claims, that Russia 
would enter the war against Japan within 
two to three months after the surrender of 
Germany. Three months to the day, after 
Germany's surrender, Russia did enter the 
war. One week later might have been too 
late for Russia to claim spoils from her old 
enemy, Japan. ` 

Good will and cooperation between 
Russia, on the one hand, and England and 
America on the other, had begun to cool 
even before the end of the war. Russia had 
been willing and eager to cooperate with 
the British and American democracies in 
defeating Hitler. This was understandable; 
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it was necessary in order to defend and pro- 
tect Russia itself. And by supporting the 
democracies against Japan, Stalin saw an 
opportunity to extend Russian control in the 
Far East. 

But after the war was over, Russia appar- 
ently had little intention of cooperating with 
the Western democracies in order to solve 
the common problems of mankind or to raise 
the general standard of living. On the con- 
trary, the Communists appeared to welcome, 
and to do what they could to increase, 
human misery wherever it might help them 
to gain political control Their attitude to- 
ward postwar Italy is an example. As one 
historian has said, “They seemingly wanted 
Italy, as well as other parts of western 
Europe, to enter the Soviet orbit through 
sheer exhaustion and misery." 

A Communist Information Bureau, called 
the Cominform, was established in Belgrade 
in 1947 to promote Communist aims in other 
lands. The Cominform took over some of 
the activities of the Comintern (or Second 
International), which, in theory at least, had 
been discontinued during the war. "Together 
with various Communist agencies, it entered 
upon a systematic campaign to misrepresent 
the motives of the Western democracies, 
especially those of the United States, and to 
distort the facts about them. A few brief 
years before, in connection with the invasion 
of Normandy, Stalin had uttered high, and 
possibly sincere, praise for the great achieve- 
ments of the Western democracies. After 
the Cominform was established, the official 
Soviet newspaper, Pravda, poured abuse and 
contempt upon those same democracies. This 
was in accordance with the current Com- 
munist "line." 

The Soviets, who, of course, accepted the 
theories of Marx, firmly expected the West- 
ern capitalistic nations to suffer an economic 
collapse after World War II. Also, the 
Soviets, like Russians of earlier times, were 
deeply suspicious of the West. Furthermore, 
after the Revolution in 1917, Russia had been 
in many ways isolated from the rest of the 
world. Unfortunately, too, little objective 


thinking about the rest of the world was 
permitted in Russia. There was therefore 
little hope that the Russian suspicions of 
other peoples would be lessened or that the 
conviction of Soviet rightness would be 
changed or diminished. One leading Soviet 
economist, Eugene Varga, made an analysis 
of existing data in 1947 which seemed to 
prove that Soviet theorists were mistaken in 
expecting the collapse of Western capital- 
ism. As a result, Varga was demoted from 
his government post. 

Communist party leaders were determined 
to. believe what they had been taught to 
believe, and to force others to do likewise. 
Yet they were willing to exploit any kind of 
belief or attachment—at least temporarily— 
if it served their political aims. For example, 
the Orthodox Church of Russia, although it 
had lost its political power, had patriotically 
supported the war. Perhaps as a result, the 
hitherto anti-religious Soviet government 
officially accepted the existence of the Ortho- 
dox Church in 1945. The Soviet government 
even emphasized its Orthodox ties with 
satellite countries in order to help bring them 
within Russia's orbit and hold them there. 
Thus, Russia used religion, of which it dis- 
approved, as a force against non-Russian 
nationalism. 

The Soviet leaders were also skillful in 
dealing with the Moslem lands of the Near 
East. From its own Moslem minority of 
25,000,000, the Soviet has selected diplo- 
matic representatives to Moslem nations. 
The Soviet press has even publicized a pil- 
grimage of Russian Moslems to Mecca. In 
its policy of fostering confusion and seeking 
control, even religion, which the Soviets 
despised, could be used as a tool. 

The Communists showed a changeable 
attitude toward the Roman Catholic church. 
In Rumania and Bulgaria, this church was 
practically driven out of existence. In 
Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania, faithful 
Roman Catholics became afraid to attend 
services. In satellite countries with consider- 
able Roman Catholic population, the Com- 
munists usually took over the church 
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organization, cut its connections with the 
Vatican, and attempted to use the new ar- 
rangement as a means of spreading commu- 
nism. In Czechoslovakia, for example, the 
church was deprived of its schools and other 
social-service institutions. As in other coun- 
tries, many of the clergy were arrested, 
charged with treason for refusing to cooper- 
ate with Communist authorities, and killed 
or imprisoned. The lower clergy were called 
upon to teach that since the Communists are 
in favor of peace and so was Christ, there- 
fore, Communist and Christian aims are 
identical. Many priests, nuns, and religious 
workers have been imprisoned and set at 
slave labor. And various oppressive laws 
have been passed to frustrate the work of the 


church. 


The Moslem world seethes with unrest 


In general, the postwar years found the 
more than 800,000,000 Moslem people still 
far behind the West in economic and social 
development. The Near East proper. com- 
prising Egypt, Syria-Palestine, and the na- 
tions of the Tigris-Euphrates valley and the 
Arabian peninsula, continued to be the core 
of the great Moslem world, which stretches 
from Dakar to the Indies. And the 40,000,000 
Arabs were still its leading people. Moslem 
religion and Arab culture continued to hold 
the Near East together, and required out- 
siders to deal with it as a 
standing specialist in this field, Ephraim 
Speiser, has said, “The modern Near Fast is 
much like a feather bed; you cannot punch 
it in one spot without causing it to bulge 
out in several other spots.” 

Pan-Arab nationalism, — à feeling of emo- 
tional attachment among Arabs, whatever 
land they live in — had been sponsored by 
the British since 1989. Pan-Arab nationalism 
was a strong unifying factor, and the grow- 
ing desire for political and economic inde- 
pendence was another. But an even stronger 
force for unity in the Arab world has been 

the state of Israel 
to increased Jewish 
e after the war and 
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opposition to the proposed Israeli state were 
largely responsible for the formation of the 
Arab League in March, 1945. The League 
consists of Egypt, Syria, Trans-Jordan, 
Lebanon, Saudi Arabia, Iraq, and Yemen. 

A sense of religious and racial unity has 
not done away with national rivalries in the 
Near East. But these rivalries concern the 
rulers more than the people. The masses of 
the people continue to live in extreme 
poverty. The majority of them work half- 
starved in a trying climate for scanty returns 
granted by absentee landlords. Their daily 
struggle for existence leaves these people 
little room for interest in national or inter- 
national affairs, let alone regional affairs and 
policies. This is readily understandable, too, 
since most of them are illiterate. 

A new form of Arabic type which recently 
has been cut can be read by anyone who 
can read any of the several varieties of Arab 
script. This is an amazing accomplishment 
and highly important, since people who 
could recognize the Arabic letters in one 
kind of script could not recognize them in 
another. This new type can some day make 
possible in the Arab world a literacy move- 
ment comparable to that of James Y. C. Yen 


Cardinal Mindszenty, of the Hungarian 


Catholic Church, on trial for “treason. The 
Cardinal was sentenced to life imprisonment 
by a Communist court in Budapest, 1951. 


Keystone View 


æ Courtesy Arabian American Oil Company 
A Saudi Arabian Bedouin on his camel before 
the mammoth oil refinery of the Arabian 
American Oil Company. It would be difficult 
to find two ways of life more dissimilar than 
those represented here. 


in China. As yet, however, most of the Arab 
peoples remain illiterate and are responsive 
to the emotional appeals of political dema- 
gogues. 

National rivalries in the Near East are 
largely centered around the rivalries be- 
tween ruling families. There has been a 
long-standing rivalry between Ibn Saud, 
King of Saudi Arabia, and the royal house of 
Egypt. Other traditional rivals of Ibn Saud 
have been the Hashemite family which rule 
Iraq and Trans-Jordan. The Hashemites also 
look with suspicion upon the rulers of Syria, 
for Syria has long wanted to take over Iraq 
and Trans-Jordan, together with Lebanon 
and Palestine, to form a greater Syria. 

Some of the Near Eastern states had hoped 
to find in World War II a means of freeing 
themselves from the domination of the Allies. 
For this reason, they were inclined to be 
somewhat pro-Axis in feeling. This led to 
open warfare in Iraq, and British forces were 
compelled to put down an insurrection in 
June, 1941. Egypt also presented a problem 
to the Allies during the war. Great Britain, 
by the terms of a 1936 treaty with Egypt, 
had a right to expect her help in time of war. 
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But the Egyptian nationalists were not eager 
to give it, and the King of Egypt himself was 
slightly pro-Italian. The British, who were 
engaged in fighting Axis forces along Egypts 
western border, felt it necessary to take a 
firm stand with Egypt. Accordingly, they 
demanded the appointment of a prime min- 
ister who was not unfriendly to them. This 
helped somewhat. 

Great Britain's relations with another ally, 
France, were also an embarrassment to her 
during the war and shortly afterwards. Since 
Syria and Lebanon were French-mandated 
territories, France had forces in these lands 
during the days of the League of Nations. 
While French forces in Syria and Lebanon 
were under the control of the Vichy govern- 
ment, Nazi agents in the Near East are 
thought to have operated from bases in these 
countries. The Arab Grand Mufti of Jeru- 
salem, moreover, was an active Nazi col- 
laborator. 

After the war, Syria and Lebanon de- 
manded complete independence. France 
tried to yield to these demands while still 
retaining special privileges. France, Great 
Britain, the United States, and Russia recog- 
nized the independence of Syria and Leba- 
non, to a limited extent, in 1945. The French 
handled the situation rather tactlessly, in- 
creasing French garrisons in these lands at 
a time when their presence was particularly 
unwelcome. Eventually, the independence 
of Syria and Lebanon was fully established, 
partly as a result of discussion in the United 
Nations. France had ceased to be a power 
in the Near East. It is interesting to note 
that in both these new Moslem nations, 
women are allowed to vote in local elections. 

A relative newcomer to Near Eastern 
power politics was the United States. The 
United States had for a time been dependent 
on Great Britain for subleases and the shar- 
ing of privileges in the oil areas. She there- 
fore had tended to follow and support British 
policy in the Near East. With the lessening 
of British power, however, and with Ameri- 
can sentiment inclining toward Israel, the 
United States began to take a more inde- 
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pendent position in her policy toward the 
Near East. 

The Soviet Union, meanwhile, was eager 
to re-establish its own interests in that region. 
This she attempted to do in various Ways. 
First she played power politics. The Grand 
Mufti of Jerusalem, once a Nazi supporter 
and in Hitlers pay, was soon believed to be 
in the pay of the Soviet Union. The Soviets 
also exploited Pan-Moslem feeling in the 
Near East. At the same time, they tried to 
stir up trouble among minority groups in the 
Moslem lands. The large Kurdish minority 
in Iraq and Iran offered a fine opportunity. 

Soviet agents have also exploited social 
and economic unrest among the illiterate and 
poverty-stricken masses of the Near East. 
Such Soviet agitation has placed the Western 
powers in something of a dilemma, as it was 
doubtless meant to do. Certain people have 
argued in favor of American support for 
any government that opposed communism, 
even if it was thoroughly undemocratic—as 
are the governments of Saudi Arabia and the 
Yemen. This support they claimed, was 
necessary to prevent the Near East from be- 
coming engulfed in communism. Others 
have argued that the United States cannot 
wholeheartedly support just any type of gov- 
emment that opposes communism. They 
claim that the United States must find in 
the Near East some means of exerting its 
influence for economic, social, and govern- 
mental reform. This, they believe; is neces- 
sary, if the Near East is not to be engulfed 
by communism. 

The small, educated upper class of the 
Near East, meanwhile, has tended to dwell 
on the region's “glorious” past and to reach 
impatiently for a glowing future in which 
complete economic independence will ac- 
company political independence. They espe- 
cially wish to exploit their own priceless 


treasure—oil. 


Chinese Civilization—on islands and mainland. 
In the Far East, World War П had brought 


important changes to Chinese Civilization, 
on the mainland, and to the modified form of 
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that civilization which is found in Japan. Re- 
duced almost entirely to her four major home 
islands, Japan found that she had gained 
nothing and lost much. The war had cost 
the Japanese about $56,000,000,000 plus an 
immense amount in property damage, with 
some 44 cities destroyed. And Japan's prewar 
economic problems remained. She must still 
manufacture and export in order to live. 
She must still find markets for her goods— 
and sources from which to import food. 

apan's defeat was a terrible shock to 
many of her people, for they had been kept 
in ignorance of the fact that their forces were 
losing the war. A great mental adjustment 
was required when the "land of the gods" 
was occupied in 1945 by American troops 
under the command of General Douglas 
MacArthur. The Emperor issued an im- 
perial decree making it clear, even to the 
most ignorant, that he was not à god. He 
even began to appear among his people in 
ordinary business clothes. Japanese tradi- 
tions of order, obedience, and discipline re- 
mained firm throughout these changes, and 
the Japanese showed xespect to the Amer- 
ican occupation forces. 

Soviet power flowed rapidly into the vac- 
uum created in the Far East by the collapse 
of Japan. Stalin had already established im- 
portant claims at Yalta, but agitation by local 


Communists in Japan was probably fore- 
considered а 


Emperor Hirohito, no longer 


god, goes out among the Japanese people. 
Here a schoolboy does some of his 
reading while the Emperor 


best 
visits a school. 
Acme Photo 


stalled by the American occupation policy 
which brought about drastic land reforms. 
About 5,000,000 acres of land were bought 
from large landowners and sold to working 
farmers. The percentage of farmers owning 
their own land was raised from about 50 per 
cent in 1945 to 90 per cent.in 1951. 

The vast and strife-torn land of China, 
however, offered great opportunities to local 
Communists and to Soviet interference. 
China had suffered deeply during eight 
years of war with the Japanese. The Na- 
tionalist government of Chiang Kai-shek had 
made important diplomatic gains during the 
war. In 1943, Great Britain and the United 
States had concluded new treaties with 
China which abolished their claims to extra- 
territoriality in that land. China was counted 
as one of the Big Five (together with Eng- 
land, the United States, the Soviet Union, 
and France) in the war against the Axis. 
But her increased prestige was more ap- 
parent than real. It was based partly on 
American backing, offered as a defense 
against future Soviet expansion in eastern 
Asia, 

Civil war between the Kuomintang gov- 
ernment and the Chinese Communists was 
waged with renewed vigor after the defeat 
of Japan brought the close of World War II. 
Even during that war, the Chinese Com- 
munists had made enormous gains in north 
and central China and Manchuria—in spite 
of a wartime working arrangement between 
the Nationalists and the Communists to bend 
their united energies toward the defeat of 
Japan. This civil war, Japanese invasion, and 
repeated famines had wrecked China’s econ- 
omy, bringing business ruin and widespread 
starvation. Inflation ran wild, and the Chinese 
currency became practically worthless. 

Meanwhile, the Kuomintang had been 
growing increasingly “rightist.” Its original 
plans for reform had apparently been given 
up. The Communists were not the only peo- 
ple to charge the Kuomintang with oppres- 
sion and corruption. A small but vocal 
Democratic League and other middle groups 
sought in vain to bring about an end of civil 


war and induce the Kuomintang to extend 
more democratic practices, 

Between V-J day and the end of 1947, the 
United States, directly or indirectly poured 
nearly $2,000,000,000 in aid into China. 
American governmental and diplomatic mis- 
sions to China urged reforms in the Kuo- 
mintang government and stronger attempts 
to end the civil war against the Communists. 
But such missions were unsuccessful. It is 
still perhaps too early to judge whether 
Chiang Kai-shek and his Kuomintang party 
were unable or unwilling to bring about the 
needed changes. Recent events seem to in- 
dicate that the Chinese Communists, backed 
and inspired by Soviet Communists, could 
not by any means have been persuaded to 
cooperate or compromise. At all events, 
American aid and Chinese civil war both 
continued. Neither was much affected by 
American appeals for unity, or by a new 
and slightly more democratic constitution 
adopted by the Kuomintang government in 
1947. Meanwhile, the world waited to see 
whether the Nationalist government could 
maintain itself or whether the Communists 
would gain complete control of China. 


Postwar India faces old problems 


After some delay and hesitation, India had 
joined the Allied cause and contributed men 
and supplies to defeat the Axis. Thus, for 
the second time, she had come to the aid of 
the British Empire in time of world war. 
This time, she again looked forward eagerly 
to her independence. The British labor gov- 
ernment in September, 1945, declared its in- 
tention of granting self-government to India 
in accordance with the proposal first ad- 
vanced in 1942. This action, which had been 
described as wise and generous, seemed to 
be based partly on gratitude. It is true, too, 
that postwar rebellions in the French and 
Netherlands territories of southeast Asia gave 
fair warning that the days of the old im- 
perialism were past. 

Although India soon achieved independ- 
ence with full dominion status, she was not 
able to do so as a united country. Hindu 
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demands for national unity and Mos- 
lem demands for a separate state of Pakistan 
(*Land of the Pure") could not be recon- 
ciled. 

interim government. called the Executive 
Council to represent Hindus, Moslems, and 
all important minorities. The Moslems at 
first refused to take part, and when they 
finally consented to do so, only quarreling 
and stalemate followed. Finally, the British 
government, weary of the whole business, 
announced that it would withdraw from 
India no later than June, 1948, leaving its 
rule to whatever native government or gov- 
ernments appeared able to control it. 

As things worked out, the Indian Inde- 
pendence Act, which became effective in 
August, 1947, brought into existence a Hindu 
state, the Union of India, with its capital at 
New Delhi, and a Moslem state of Pakistan, 
with its capital at Karachi. Both of these 
new countries are members of the British 
Commonwealth with the privilege of later 
withdrawal from the Commonwealth if de- 
sired. In both, women are allowed to vote. The 
princely states were given the choice of re- 
maining independent or joining one of those 
divisions. All but three (Junagadh, Kashmir, 
and Hyderabad) joined the Union of India. 
Thus, several constitutional monarchies cOn- 
tinue to exist within the 
Hindu point of view, an out-grown feudalism 
and the existence of the princely states are 
two of the unsolved problems remaining. 

As always, the principle of self-determina- 
tion proved easier to talk about than to 
apply. The Dominion of Pakistan, itself, was 
not a geographic whole, but consisted of two 


Photograph by Henri Cartier-Bresson: 
This is Kurukshetra Camp where 
300,000 refugees are living. For all 
these people, water is provided. by one 
small pond. In the great Hindu epic, 
the Mahabharata, 4 tremendous battle 


took place here. 
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In 1946, Great Britain proposed an. 


stretches of land, one in northwestern 
and one in northeastern India. In all, 
Pakistan included about 300,000 square 
miles of territory. Its 70,000,000 inhabitants 
included a minority group of 20,000,000 
Hindus. Similarly, the larger Dominion of 
India, with an area of about 1,200,000 square 
miles, included a minority of more than 
25,000,000 Moslems among its total popu- 
lation of some 280,000,000. 

Opinions on this final solution for Indian 
independence differed sharply. The Moslems 
claimed that no guarantee of minority rights 
would have prevented them from being com- 
pletely dominated by the Hindus in an all- 
Indian union. Hindu spokesmen, on the 
other hand, pointed out that Pakistan and 
the Union of India were essential to each 
other's prosperity, since Pakistan is chiefly a 
farming area with little manufacturing. 
Hindu leaders claimed that division had not 
been necessary but had been fostered by the 
British as a friendly gesture towards the 
Arabs. 

In general, the first prime minister of 
Pakistan, Liaquat Ali Khan, was friendly to 


the West. Mohammed Ali Jinnah, who had 
ini f Pakis- 


general. 

Bitter fighting broke out between Moslems 
and Hindus, following the withdrawal of the 
British and the division of the country. Hindu 
minority groups in Pakistan and Moslem 
minority groups in India suffered cruel mas- 
sacres. Whole villages were wiped out, trains 
were packed and roads thronged with thou- 
sands upon thousands of refugees seeking to 


the meetings. At this time, France was con- 
sidered a Great Power largely by courtesy 
and tradition. But Russia's real objection to 
including the French foreign minister was 
based on another fact, It gave the Western 
democracies three votes to Russia's one. 
Thus, France was excluded from some of the 
sessions. 

In all, the Council of Foreign Ministers 
held more than 200 meetings in five wran- 
gling sessions (at London, Paris, New York, 
Moscow, and again at London). The first 
of these sessions began in September, 1945. 
The last was concluded in December, 1947. 
In these sessions, James F. Byrnes for the 
United States, Ernest Bevin for Great Britain, 
Vyacheslav Molotov for Russia (and some- 
times Georges Bidault for France) thrashed 
out the details of the forthcoming treaties 
with Bulgaria, Finland, Hungary, Italy, and 
Rumania. 

The usual peace-treaty quarrels arose dur- 
ing these meetings. What to do with the 
colonies of a conquered country—in this case, 
Italy? What to do with the disputed city 
of Trieste? And there was also the ever- 
troublesome question of reparations. Russia 
demanded heavy reparations from Finland, 
and from the former German satellites, 
Hungary, Rumania, and Bulgaria. Czecho- 
slovakia and Yugoslavia also had claims 
against Hungary, Greece, and Bulgaria. Par- 
ticularly irksome to the Western powers were 
the heavy claims of the Soviet Union, Greece, 
Ethiopia, and Albania against Italy, These 
totaled $380,000,000. Since Italy was bank- 
rupt and could be kept going only by aid 
from the United States, Russia was plainly 
taking Italian reparations from Uncle Sam's 
pocket. 

New types of peace conference quarrels 
also arose. One quarrel concerned the free- 
dom of elections promised the Rumanians 
and Bulgarians. The Soviet idea of freedom 
of elections generally means freedom to elect 
Communists, but not freedom to elect any- 
one else. With these differences, and many 
Others as well, it is not surprising that the 
foreign ministers were slow in drafting treat- 
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ies. Not until the summer of 1946, were they 
ready to present treaties for the consideration 
of a peace conference which included the 
lesser nations. 


The Big Four dominate the Paris Conference 


The Paris Conference of 21 powers finally 
opened on July 29, 1946, to consider peace 
treaties. It was attended by representatives 
of Australia, Belgium, Brazil, Canada, China, 
Czechoslovakia, Ethiopia, France, Greece, 
India, the Netherlands, New Zealand, Nor- 
way, Poland, the Ukraine, the Union of So- 
viet Socialist Republics, the Union of South 
Africa, the United Kingdom, the United 
States, White Russia, and Yugoslavia. Of 
these states, Czechoslovakia, Poland, the 
Ukraine, the U.S.S.R., White Russia, and 
Yukoslavia could be counted on to vote as 
a Soviet bloc. 

The Paris Conference was dominated by 
the Big Four, and the lesser powers had 
little voice in the shaping of the peace trea- 
ties. The defeated nations had practically 
none, although their representatives were 
allowed to appear and speak. The treaties 
were sent back to the Council of Foreign 
Ministers, who finally approved them. 


Provisions of the minor peace treaties 


In December, 1946, peace treaties were 
concluded with Bulgaria, Finland, Hungary, 
Italy, and Rumania. As shown on the map. 
on page 803, these treaties made only small 
territorial changes. The real changes had 
already been made by Russia’s absorption of 
the Baltic states, the coast of east Prussia, 
eastern Poland, and northern Bucovina and 
Bessarabia, The reparation agreements de- 
manded by Russia were granted. Some of 
these reparations (not those from Italy) 
were later scaled down a bit by Russia. This 
generous gesture did not really amount to 
much, since Russian seizure of war booty 
more than compensated for such adjustments. 
The gesture was apparently made for the 
sake of Soviet propaganda. 

The disputed city of Trieste was made a 
free port under temporary military occupa- 


tion. The future of Italian colonies was left 
to the General Assembly of the United Na- 
tions, which later voted to make Libya an 
independent state not later than January 1, 
1952. Somaliland was placed under Italian 
trusteeship for 10 years, and the settlement 
of Eritrea was left pending. 

One question that deeply concerned the 
Western powers was the right of all nations 
to navigation on the Danube River. Treaty 
arrangements left the settlement of this ques- 
tion to a conference which was finally held 
in Belgrade, Yugoslavia, in the summer of 
1948. Present at this conference were repre- 
sentatives of the U.S.S.R., the Ukraine, Ru- 
mania, Bulgaria, Yugoslavia, Hungary, 
Czechoslovakia, (all states bordering on the 
Danube), the United States, Great Britain, 
and France. The pro-Soviet states were able 
to outvote the others, and thus arrived at an 
arrangement which virtually excluded every- 
one else from using the Danube. This was a 
blow to the traditional American policy of 
freedom of international waterways. Further- 
more, it gave the Soviets worth-while trade 
advantages, which is what they wanted. 

The minor treaties were arrived at without 
too many years of delay because the Rus- 
sians wanted to get the American army of 
occupation out of Italy, and the Western 


RUSSIA WAGES 


The pulling and hauling between Russia 
and the Western democracies over peace 
treaties was only a part of the “cold war” 
which had set in between the former allies. 
Some of the first battles in this cold war were 
won by Russia, partly because Russia main- 
tained a strong inner unity—by political purge 
and terror when necessary. Besides, the 
Russians expected such a postwar contest, 
while the Western democracies, hoping for 
peace, were unprepared to get tough with 
Russia. 


The West is discouraged—for а time 


Not only had the Western democracies 
largely disarmed and demobilized, they were, 


Courtesy United Nations 
Dr. Eduardo Matienzo (right), a Bolivian, 
and U.N. Commissioner to Eritrea, examines 
a native musical instrument. Drafting a con- 
stitution for Eritrea will be an even knottier 
problem for the U.N. staf.. 


democracies hoped to get the Russian armies 
out of the Balkans. Major peace treaties 
with Germany, Austria, and Japan were still 
to come. 


A “COLD WAR" 


for a time, in bad condition both financially 
and morally. In both France and Italy, Com- 
munist agents sought to exploit postwar want, 
disorder, and discouragement. In France, 
the Communists at first gained the largest 
number of seats in the National Assembly 
and in the Council of the Fourth French Re- 
public. This republic was established in 1946, 
by popular election in which women voted 
for the first time. The followers of De Gaulle, 
who opposed the Communists, included ex- 
treme Rightists of Fascist tendencies, as well 
as several more moderate groups. Е 

The Communists also had а large following 
in postwar Italy In June, 1946, Italy was 
proclaimed a republic, and the last Savoy 
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King went into exile. Italy, like France, took 
a step forward in allowing women the right 
to vote. But for a time, the new republie was 
threatened by the possibility of Communist 
revolt, and there were also signs of a Fascist 
revival. 

Discord between former Nazi collaborators 
and former members of resistance movements 
created further bitterness in countries which 
had been under Axis occupation. The ranks 
of black marketeers in Europe were swelled 
by people who had learned to lie and cheat— 
Sometimes as children — in order to outwit 
their conquerors. $ 

Great Britain, whose war effort had cost 
one-quarter of her national wealth, was en- 
gaged in drastic social experiments under a 
Labor government. In February, 1946, the 
Bank of England was nationalized. Several 
basic industries (those on which other in- 
dustries depend) were also nationalized. 
Chief among these was the coal industry. 
The Labor government, which remained in 
control until late in October, 1951, also made 
plans for developing new industries, And 
it was given considerable control over the 
labor of industrial workers—a measure which 
met with objection from some of the laborers 
themselves. An extensive — and expensive — 
plan of social Security was also put into 
operation. 

Great Britain's greatest postwar problem 
was the need to increase her exports, for she, 
like nations on the continent, was suffering 
from a severe dollar shortage. Credits from 
Canada and a huge loan from the United 
States could be only a temporary help. Most 
European nations also needed coal, seed, fer- 
tilizer, and machinery, if they were to get on 
their feet and resume normal production. 

The United States alone emerged from 
World War IL without serious cracks in its 
economy. While the war had indeed drained 
American resources, the country had not suf- 
fered invasion, and production was at a high 
level. But most of the democracies were 
going through a period of distress and dis- 
couragement—a period which the Russians 
were quick to exploit, : 


Russian force and diplomacy make gains 


Russia’s attitude during the making of the 
minor peace treaties was alarming to the 
West. And exclusive Slavic use of the Danube 
was a real Russian victory. Of even greater 
concern to the West was the revival of old- 
fashioned Russian expansionism. This was 
shown by Russian territorial gains in the 
Baltic (p. 814), and by the iron curtain of 
Soviet control which fell over Czechoslovak- 
ia, Rumania, Yugoslavia, Hungary, Albania, 
Poland, and Bulgaria. 

Russia's intention to wage cold war was 
repeatedly shown by her delegates to the 
United Nations. They plainly did not intend 
to use this organization as a means of interna- 
tional cooperation, but rather as a sounding 
board for anti-Western propaganda. 

A major East-West deadlock in the UN 
concerned control of atomic weapons and 
energy. In 1946, the United States proposed 
to the Security Council a plan to outlaw the 
atomic bomb and to provide international 
control and inspection of plants producing 
atomic energy. The Soviet Union refused to 
accept international inspection, and proposed 
instead the destruction of all existing atomic 
weapons. The United States was the only 
nation that had the atomic bomb at that time 
(the first atomic explosion in Russia was not 
reported until 1949), Consequently, the 
Americans turned down the Russian proposal, 
since it amounted to one-way disarmament. 
Furthermore, without inspection, there was 
no way of knowing that the Russians would 
keep their part of the bargain and not de- 
velop atomic bombs. 

A Russian proposal for one-third reduction 
of armaments was likewise refused by the 
United States. American refusal of these un- 
satisfactory Russian proposals was made the 
occasion for more anti-American propaganda. 
East-West differences also showed up in con- 
nection with the admission of new members 
to the United Nations. The United States 
vetoed the admission of Albania and the 
Mongolian Republic. The Russians vetoed 
the admission of Trans-Jordan, Portugal, Ire- 
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land, Italy, Austria, Finland, Ceylon, Korea, 
and Nepal. 


German occupation problems give rise 
to discord 


The postwar occupation of Germany also 
gave rise to discord between Russia and the 
tern democracies. It had been agreed at 
the Potsdam Conference that Russia, Great 
Britain, France, and the United States should 
each occupy oné zone of Germany. Berlin, 
which was situated well within the Russian 
zone, was to be divided into four sectors, each 
of which was to be occupied by one of the 
Allies. An Allied Control Council, made up 
of the commanders-in-chief of each of the 
occupying powers, was to govern Germany 
as a whole. 

This Allied Control Council had heavy re- 
sponsibilities. One of its first jobs was to 
clean up the ruins of bombed cities, provide 
housing, and distribute food, fuel, fertilizer, 
and raw materials. It also set out to de-Nazify 
Germany, remove objectionable Nazi laws 
from the statute books, round up and punish 
war criminals, and try to undo the effects of 
Nazi training upon German young people. 

A four power inter-Allied military tribunal 
at Nuremberg tried the leading Nazi war 
criminals not only for violating the laws of 
war but also for conspiring against world 
peace—for waging aggressive war in spite of 
Germany's international commitments to 
keep peace. In this respect, the Nuremberg 
trials represented an advance in international 
law. Ten of the leading war criminals were 
executed, some committed suicide, and others 
received severe prison sentences. A number 
of lesser Nazis were also tried and executed 
for war crimes and atrocities. 

Although the Allied Control Council was 
supposed to govern Germany as а whole, 
Germany was actually governed much like 
four separate states, with different currencies 
and tariffs. This arrangement soon proved 
unworkable, and in December, 1946, the 
British and American zones Were united 
economically, in order to speed the recovery 
of industry. In 1948, the United States and 
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German war leaders on trial at Nuremberg, 
November, 1945. These men are, from left to 
right: Goering, Hess, Ribbentrop, Keitel, and 
Rosenberg. This trial made legal history. 


Great Britain merged their combined zones 
of occupation with the French zone, so that 
western Germany became an economie unit. 
The Russian occupation authorities there- 
upon claimed that Great Britain and the 
United States had wrecked the Allied Control 
Council, and walked out. 

The next Russian move—in June, 1948— 
was to halt all rail and highway traffic be- 
tween western Germany and the Russian 
zone. This left the Western powers with no 
means of reaching their sectors of Berlin. 
Such a blockade threatened to starve out the 
2,000,000 people, civilians and Allied occupa- 
tion authorities, in western Berlin. 

In the face of this obvious attempt to drive 
them out of the German capital, the United 
States and Great Britain acted with speed 
and determination. A gigantic “air lift” was 
organized. British and American transport 
planes, flying from fields in western Germany, 
carried thousands of tons of supplies to the 
western sectors of Berlin. As summer passed 
and cold weather approached, more planes 
were flown from the United States and the 
size of the operation increased. Finally, in 
the fall of 1949, the Soviets abandoned the 
blockade, and normal traffic with Berlin was 


resumed. 
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Keystone View 
Divided Berlin. United States and Russian 
Army officers hold a mid-street conference. 
United States military police stand guard just 
inside the American sector. 


Germany, by this time, was virtually di- 
vided into two parts. In September, 1949, the 
Western allies set up in western Germany a 
German Federal Republic with its capital at 
Bonn. The occupation authorities, however, 
still retained certain rights in west Germany. 

This new German republic has a two-house 
legislature. Its constitution provides that 
"parties which by their aims or the behavior 
of their Supporters are calculated to damage 
or destroy the fundamental free democratic 
Order are unconstitutional,” Thus, the new 
tepublic gave notice that it did not intend to 
be as soft with either Communist or Fascist 
radicals as the Weimar Republic had been. 

In October, 1949, shortly after the estab- 
lishment of the German Federal Republic 
in west Germany, the Russian Communists 
set up the “German Democratic Republic” in 
their eastern zone. It resembled the Com- 
munist governments installed under Russian 
domination in the Balkan countries. The di. 
Vision of Germany had taken place in spite 
of bitter protests from many Germans. 


A major problem in Germany was the 
Allied policy of dismantling German indus- 
tries, of pulling Cermany's factories down 
and taking them apart. The Big Four at first 
considered it desirable to dismantle Ger- 
man industries and reduce the country to 
a purely agricultural nation, so that it could 
never again disturb the peace of Europe. This 
plan appealed to the French, who had long 
feared Germany. It also appealed to the 
Russians, who, under terms of the Potsdam 
agreement, dismantled many of Germany’s 
factories and shipped them east to Russia as 
a form of war reparations. But this disman- 
tling procedure was less profitable than the 
Russians had hoped. Е urthermore, they 
hoped to bring eastern Germany, including 
its key city, Berlin, firmly within the Russian 
orbit. Thus, it would be to Russia’s advan- 
tage to rebuild Germany’s industry, or to 
allow the Germans to rebuild it. Instead of 
taking Germany’s factories, they could then 
take the products of those factories. For this 
reason, the Russians changed their policy. 

The Germans in west Germany protested 
vigorously at the dismantling of their indus- 
tries, and some were imprisoned for refusing 
to carry out orders in this connection. In the 
fall of 1949, some United States authorities 
began to recommend that the dismantling 
policy be revised. German industry, they 
pointed out, was needed for the reconstruc- 
tion of western Europe, and might be needed 
for defense of the West against Russia. By 
1950, the dismantling had been practically 
abandoned, 

Great economic progress was made by the 
new republic in 1950. New buildings went 
up, bridges were repaired, production in- 
creased, and unemployment decreased, But 
still no formal peace treaty had been signed. 
The Western powers continued to hope that 
in time all Germany might be united—as a 
western European country. Russia contin- 
ued to hope that all Germany might still be 
united—as a Soviet satellite. In October, 1951, 
President Truman formally proclaimed that 
hostilities between Germany and the United 
States were at an end. 
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Austrian occupation has its own problems 


The occupation of Austria was also a 
source of discord between the Western 
democracies and Russia. Austria was divided 
into four occupation zones. The Russian 
zone was the largest of these and, as one 
historian stated, “It contained the chief oil 
felds, the chief industrial areas, and some 
of the best agricultural land. The other zones 
were rich mainly in Alpine scenery." 

Russia had made enormous reparations 
claims on Austria, and insofar as possible she 
set out to fulfill them by appropriating any 
“German external assets” in Austria. This 
phrase, agreed upon at the Potsdam Confer- 
ence, meant to most of the Allied nations, 
property outside Germany which legally and 
normally belonged to German nationals. The 
Russians took the phrase to include any 
property which the Nazis had seized from 
anyone. Thus, they claimed property which 
the Nazis had taken from Austrian Jews or 
any other Austrian anti-Nazis who had op- 
posed them. And thus, they gained control 
of Austrian oil and of the valuable assets of 
the Danube Shipping Company. 

Even before Austria had formally sur- 
rendered, the Russians had recognized a pro- 
visional government headed by the aged 
Socialist, Renner. The other Allies also recog- 
nized Renner’s government, after some delay 
and a few changes. Its cabinet included 
members of the three revived political parties 
in Austria: the Austrian (Catholic) People’s 
party, the Social Democratic party, and the 
Communist party, which was few in num- 
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American policies to “contain” communism 

The cold war reached a crisis in March, 
1947, when the Soviet government was en- 
couraging movements to overthrow the gov- 
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little to complain of, and did a good job in 
difficult circumstances. A democratic con- 
stitution was restored to the country, Nazi 
laws were wiped off the books, and Nazi war 
criminals were tried and punished. 

The Austrians, for their part, complained 
about the costs of occupation, and gradually 
got them reduced. These charges seemed 
especially burdensome, since Austria was 
suffering from a food shortage even more 
severe than Germany’s. With financial help 
from the United States—which could not be 
kept up forever—Austria’s industrial produc- 
tion was slightly higher than normal by 1950. 
But agricultural production was still rather 
low, and so were exports. Occupation con- 
trols were lightened, but Austria was still not 
free; there was still no peace treaty. 

Russian diplomats pressed Yugoslavian 
claims for reparations—and some territorial 
claims — against Austria. The Austrians re- 
sisted these claims. The United States, 
France, and Great Britain, for their part, 
waived any claims to reparations from the 
zones they occupied. Furthermore, the Rus- 
sian authorities, annoyed by lack of popular 
Austrian interest in communism, blocked 
every effort to arrive at a peace treaty, and 
charged that the Austrians were harboring 
ex-Nazis. 

As long as an excuse remained for not 
making a peace treaty, the Russians were 
determined to balk efforts of the Western 
democracies to make one, and determined to 
keep troops in Austria. The three remaining 
occupying powers got around the peace- 
treaty question, by declaring that they re- 
garded ‘Austria not as an enemy country, but 
as a “liberated” country. Their occupation 
forces were still not withdrawn, though 
greatly reduced in number and authority. 


MOVES TO DEFEND ITSELF 
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The great French port of Marseilles, Е rance, 
was destroyed by bombing. It has now been 
rebuilt and is open for shipping largely as a 
result of Marshall Plan aid. 


Britain had been supporting the Athens goy- 
ernment, but could no longer afford to do 50, 
and withdrew its aid. 

In May, 1947, the United States Congress 
accepted a proposal by President Truman to 
extend American aid to the governments of 
Greece and Turkey, and money was appro- 
priated for this purpose. Ships and sub- 
marines were also sent to the aid of the Greek 
government. American aid to Greece and 
Turkey helped prevent these countries from 
coming under Soviet domination. And 50, 
indirectly, this aid helped keep the Mediter- 
ranean Sea open to the use of the Western 
democracies, 

A presidential message in which President 
Truman called for this aid set forth the neces- 
sity of supporting free peoples the world over 
lest they have “totalitarian regimes forced 
upon them against their will.” This policy of 
“containing communism” has since come to 
be called the Truman Doctrine. 

In the fall of 1947, most of the republics of 
the New World joined in an agreement for 
common defense, By the Pact of Rio, signed 


in September, Canada, the United States, and 
all the Latin-American countries except 
Nicaragua and Ecuador, agreed to treat an 
armed attack on any one of them as an attack 
on all. Each country was to take such inde- 
pendent action as it saw fit, until a meeting 
of their foreign ministers could agree on com- 
mon action. Provision was also made for a 
prompt meeting of the foreign ministers to 
consider action if any foreign power should 
attempt to stir up a Communist revolution 
in any country of the New World. N icaragua 
later joined in the agreement. 


The European Recovery Program to 

strengthen Europe 

Shortly after the extension of aid to Greece 
and Turkey, the United States Secretary of 
State, George C. Marshall, proposed a plan 
for the reconstruction and rehabilitation of 
Europe. His plan is popularly called the 
Marshall Plan, although its real title later 
became the European Recovery Program 
(ERP). Under the Marshall Plan, the United 
States was to provide financial aid to Euro- 
pean nations in order to help them help 
themselves get back on their feet economic- 
ally and to raise the level of European pro- 
duction. The Soviet Union and its satellites 
were invited to take part in this plan. The 
Soviets refused, however, claiming that such 
a plan would lead to forei gn interference in 
European nations. Russia later set up another 
plan for its satellites, which involved con- 
trolling their economies completely. 

Czechoslovakia was at first willing to con- 
sider entering the Marshall Plan, but was 
forced to back down under Soviet pressure. 
Other Soviet satellites might also have been 
glad to have American help, but none felt 
free to accept it. As a result, the Marshall 
Plan, or European Recovery Program, be- 
came a plan for the reconstruction and re- 
habilitation of western Europe only. Thus, 
the Soviets were able to call it anti-Russian. 
And so it was, in the sense that the recovery 
of western Europe would naturally give So- 
viet agents less misery, unrest, and disorder 
to exploit. 
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The agency through which the ERP was 
to be carried out was the Economic Coopera- 
tion Administration. Cooperation was essen- 
tial to the success of the plan, for as the 
veteran American financier and government 
advisor, Bernard Baruch, had warned in 
1948, *dollars alone will not save Europe.” 
The European countries needed to stabilize 
their currencies and reduce tariff barriers 
among themselves. 

When ERP funds have been used to help 
the European countries to help themselves, 
the arrangement has proved fairly successful, 
When they have not been used in this way, 
the results have been less rewarding. For the 
program to succeed, it is necessary for the 
European nations both to cooperate and to 
raise their production. But American ad- 
visors have met with some resistance in their 
attempts to help bring this about. Tradition- 
ally, the European manufacturers have pro- 
duced a limited quantity of high-quality 
products for the comparatively few who 
could afford to buy them. American manu- 
facturers have operated on a smaller margin 
of profit, turning out quantities of mass- 
produced goods for a much larger market. 
Although Europe desperately needs to in- 
crease its production, there seem to be mental 
obstacles to its doing so. However, some 
progress has been made. 


Yugoslavia leaves the Soviet bloc 


The year 1948 brought new developments 
in the cold war. Early that year, Czecho- 
slovakia came under Soviet domination. $ome 
of the Czechoslovak government ministries 
were seized by Communists, à Communist 
government was installed, and, shortly there- 
after, the popular foreign minister, Jan Mas- 
aryk, committed suicide or was murdered. 

Encouragement was given to the democ- 
racies in June, however. Marshal Tito, the 
Moscow-trained dictator of Yugoslavia, sud- 
denly broke with the Cominform, and broke 
the Soviet-Yugoslav alliance which had been 
in effect since 1946. Yugoslavia was the first 
Communist nation to break away from Soviet 
domination. The reason for the split has 
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been traced to the Yugoslavs' resentment at 
Soviet dictation in their domestic affairs— 
especially to Soviet moves to control the 
Yugoslav army. Whatever the reason, Tito's 
break with Russia removed the 20 divisions 
of the Yugoslav army from the Soviet military 
camp. 

Not long after this break, Yugoslavia ap- 
pealed to the United States for financial aid 
and received it. Critics in the United States 
complained that aid to the Yugoslav dicta- 
torship could scarcely be justified as aid to 
the struggling democracies. But defenders 
of this aid pointed out that it would strengthen 
the military defense of the West. And Yugo- 
slavia later indicated its intention to stand 
by the countries of western Europe in case 
of armed attack. 


The North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
takes steps to defend Europe 


In June, 1948, the United States made 
another move toward strengthening the West. 
A resolution in Congress, known as the Van- 
denberg Resolution set forth a new trend in 
American policy. This resolution, backed by 
both Republicans and Democrats, pledged 
the United States to make regional arrange- 
ments (alliances) with other nations for in- 
dividual or collective military self-defense. 


Marshal Tito inspects a factory. Yugoslavia s 
five-year. plan for industrialization has en- 
countered many difficulties, not the least of 
trained personnel. 
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which has been lack of 


In April 1949, a treaty setting up the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization was 
signed by 12 states: Belgium, Canada, Den- 
mark, France, Iceland, Italy, Luxembourg, 
the Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, the 
United Kingdom (Great Britain), and the 
United States. The North Atlantic Treaty 
was designed to encourage military coopera- 
tion among the nations of the West, much 
as the European Recovery Program was de- 
signed to encourage economic cooperation. 


The year 1949—Western gains in the cold war 


By 1949, the democracies seemed to have 
regained confidence in themselves, The de- 
structive activities of Communists in western 
Europe had become so obvious that they had 
alienated many workers. Elections in Italy 
and France had shown a strong swing away 
from communism, Democratic capitalism in 
the United States was showing considerable 
power of survival and adjustment. So was 
democratic socialism in Great Britain and 
Norway. In Finland and Norway, com- 
munism had been defeated in spite of the 
nearness of these countries to Russia. 

In January, 1949, President Truman pro- 
posed a *bold new program" to make Amer- 
ican technical and industrial skill available 
to undeveloped areas of the world, such as 
Southeast Asia, the Near East, and Latin 
America. Money was appropriated for this 
plan in the following year. The first country 
to benefit under this program was a Latin- 
American country, Paraguay, 

In April, 1949, as we have seen, the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization came into be- 
ing. And in July, the Pope took strong action 
against communism, It was estimated that 
some 3,000,000 people in Europe were num- 
bered as both Communists and Roman 
Catholics, The pope excommunicated all 
Roman Catholics who of their own free will 
remained in the Communist party or sup- 
ported its doctrines, 


The West fails in China 


In the same year that democracy seemed 
to be gaining ground in Europe, it suffered 


a major defeat in the Far East, The Chinese 
Nationalist government proved itself in. 
capable of solving China's economic prob- 
lems or of defeating the Communists in civil 
war. In 1949, the Nationalist government 
finally collapsed. Chinese Communist armies 
under Mao Tse-tung took all of China ex- 
cept Formosa, and the remnants of the 
Chinese Nationalist government and armies 
fled to that island. The Communist consti- 
tution adopted in 1949 strictly followed the 
Russian party line. 

The fall of the Chinese Nationalist gov- 
ernment caused considerable argument in 
the United States, Some people, seeing the 
Success of United States "containment" poli- 
cies in Europe, felt that greater financial 
support from the United States might have 
enabled Chiang's government to maintain 
itself in China, But many observers reported 
that the weakness, inefficiency, and corrup- 
tion of the Nationalist government had de- 
stroyed its people’s will to fight. There was 
some reason to believe that further Ameri- 
can arms and money could have been helpful 
only in support of a more liberal and effective 
national government. Such a government 
did not come into existence, 


Changing attitudes toward Spain 


In an attempt to gain advantage in the re- 
sistance against communism, the democracies 
in 1950 began to modify their attitude toward 
Francos Spain. Early in World War IL, 
Franco's government, which was considered 
Fascist, announced its neutrality. But Franco’s 
actions seemed to favor Hitler, and he began 
to swing toward the side of the United Na- 
tions only when they had clearly begun to 
win the war. 

As a result of Franco’s uncertain policy 
and of the general world attitude toward 
his regime, a UN decision in 1946 had recom- 
mended that member nations withdraw their 
diplomatic representatives from Spain. A 
number of nations followed this recom- 
mendation. Spain was excluded from taking 
part in the work of the specialized agencies 
of the UN. 
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By 1950, it seemed desirable to have the 
help—or at least not the enmity—of Spain in 
the event of war with Russia, since Spanish 
bases would be essential to the defense of 
western Europe. Some members of the 
United Nations, therefore, began to soften 
in their attitudes toward Spain. A group of 
Latin-American states presented a motion in 
the UN General Assembly to repeal the 1946 
decision. This motion was carried in the fall 
of 1950. The UN did not withdraw its con- 
demnation of Spain or admit it into full 
membership, but Spain was allowed to take 
part in the UN Food and Agricultural Or- 
ganization. 

Members of the Falange, Spain's only 
legal party, were still barred from the 
United States under the new Internal Se- 
curity Act, since they were considered mem- 
bers of a totalitarian group. But early in 
1951, the United States once again sent ап А Spanish family who have made a home in 
ambassador to Spain. In such ways, the а cave on the outskirts of Madrid. A great 
democracies tried to secure Spanish coopera- number of Spanish people continue to exist 
tion in the event of war. in the greatest poverty. 
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Korea. As a result, an election was held in 
South Korea alone, and the Republic of 
a free and peaceful wor. Korea was established there in August, 1948. 
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Combine Photo 


Two American soldiers fre a 8.5 rocket- 
launcher on the Korean front line, They are 
wearing camouflage of a type highly devel- 
oped in World War II, 


There had been border raids before, and this 
might have been just another one, But a 
telegram from the American Ambassador in 
Korea to President Truman promptly warned 
him that this appeared to be an “all-out 
offensive against the Republic of Korea,” 
At the request of the United States, an 
emergency meeting of the UN Security 
Council was called that same day, Russia at 


Soviet delegate, the other members of the 
Council adopted a resolution which declared 
the armed attack on the Republic of Korea 


another resolution Proposed by the United 
States. 


President Truman announced that United 
States army and air forces would give cover 


Truman, after consulting military and diplo- 
matic advisers, ordered a naval blockade of 
the Korean coast. F urthermore, he ordered 
General MacArthur, in Japan, to put Amer- 
ican ground troops into the fighting in Korea, 

On July 7, the UN Security Council recom- 
mended that member nations make forces 
and assistance available for a unified com- 
mand to help the South Koreans, Accord- 
ing to the UN charter, the Council itself had 
authority to take this action, But its Military 
Staff Committee had no troops. Under these 
circumstances, the Security Council merely 
made a recommendation, but many members 
of the UN responded. 

The United States Supplied the greater 
part of the fighting forces and equipment 
contributed by UN nations to the defense of 
South Korea, Military or naval aid was also 
contributed by Great Britain, the Nether- 
lands, Australia, Canada, and New Zealand, 
France, Belgium, Greece, Turkey, the Phil- 
ippines, Thailand, the Union of South Africa, 
and, later, by Ethiopia. Sweden contributed 
a field hospital unit, and India a field ambu- 
lance group, At the request of the United 
Nations, General MacArthur was made com- 
mander of the unified UN forces in Korea 
and use of the UN flag was authorized. 

United States forces were the first to go 
into action. And at first the small numbers 
of these troops available to send to Korea 
were unable to hold back the advancing 
North Koreans. During the summer and 
early fall of 1950, the UN forces under Gen- 
eral MacArthur were pushed steadily back- 
ward until it seemed possible that they might 
be driven out of Korea altogether. 

As more troops and supplies were poured 
into the peninsula, however, the retreat was 
halted and the UN forces began to advance. 
Blasted by American air power, and out- 
flanked bya lightning amphibious assault on 
the western coast, the North Korean army 
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fell to pieces and fled north of the 38th 
parallel. By November, they had been 
pushed back almost to the border of Man- 
churia. Many people believed that the 
^police action" in Korea, as President Tru- 
man had called it, was almost over and that 
the troops would be home for Christmas. 

These hopes were shattered when hun- 
dreds of thousands of Chinese Communist 
troops suddenly crossed the Manchurian 
border and joined the North Korean forces. 
In the face of strong protests, the govern- 
ment of Communist China blandly asserted 
that the troops were "volunteers," going to 
the aid of North Korea of their own free will. 

Highly organized, well-trained, and well- 
equipped with Russian tanks and planes, 
the veteran Chinese "volunteers" pushed 
back the UN armies. Again the United 
Nations lines fell back south of the 38th 
parallel. But as they reached the narrower, 
more defensible waist of the peninsula, the 
retreat halted. More men continued to ar- 
rive from the United States and, during the 
early months of 1951, the advance up the 
peninsula began once more. 

Many people, including General Mac- 
Arthur, advocated an all-out attack on China, 
or at least the bombing of air-bases in Man- 
churia. Such an attack, however, would risk 
bringing Russia into the conflict, thus be- 
ginning another world war. United Nations 
policy continued to favor restricting the 
war to Korea. As a result of his forthright 
statements in opposition to this policy, Gen- 
eral MacArthur was relieved of his com- 
mand and returned to the United States. 

UN forces continued their struggle under 
General Matthew Ridgway, who replaced 
MacArthur, and by November, 1951, they 
had made some gains north of the 88th 
parallel. Although truce negotiations had 
been in progress for many months, the end 
of the war was not yet in sight. 


Japan joins the Western bloc 


Six years of American occupation of Japan 
brought about sweeping changes. Japanese 
war criminals had been tried and punished. 
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A new Japanese constitution provided a Bill 
of Rights for all citizens and established a 
more representative government. All adults, 
men and women alike, were given the right 
to vote, and the great majority of them took 
advantage of this right. Labor unions and 
farm cooperatives were encouraged. The 
powerful monopolies that had long controlled 
Japanese business and industry were largely 
broken up, and great progress was made in 
land reforms. The school system was re- 
modeled on the United States plan. 

It is hard to tell how much change these 
reforms really made in Japanese thinking. 
The Japanese opened the higher ranks of 
their civil service to qualified graduates of 
all colleges—not merely to the favored few 
that enjoyed social prestige. But this was 
done only under pressure of the American 
occupation authorities. Furthermore, as the 
American officials began to turn over control 
to the Japanese authorities, the Japanese gov- 
ernment showed a tendency to become more 
centralized, as in the past. The extent to 
which democracy had really taken hold in 
Japan was uncertain. It was up to the Japa- 


As the battle for Seoul, capital of Korea, 
raged back and forth, much of the city was 
destroyed. This Korean woman has returned 
to the ruins of her home. 


Courtesy United Nations 


; Keystone View 
These members of a Tokyo labor union are 
picketing for revision of an unpopular law. 
Such action would have been unthinkable in 
pre-war days. 


nese themselves to make democracy work in 
their business, economic, and social life. 

At first, the Japanese government hoped 
for an overall treaty with all Japan's former 
enemies. But the Russians were unwilling 
to come to peace terms, so the United States 
and a number of other nations worked out a 
peace treaty without waiting for Russia, Ar- 
Tangements for the treaty were developed 
under the leadership of John Foster Dulles 
of the United States. 

The treaty is remarkable not only for its 
fairness, but for its basic practicality, If any 
country ever owed billions of dollars of 
reparations to others, Japan was certainly 
that country. Yet Japan could not pay. The 
United States had had to contribute heavily 
since the war to keep Japan going at all. 
To try to collect what Japan did not have 
could only break the morale of her people 
entirely and drive her to new aggression— 
perhaps with Soviet help. The failure of the 
Treaty of Versailles in 1919 had taught the 
world that a harsh treaty breeds worse evils, 

The treaty-makers solved the reparations 
problem by Stating plainly that Japan mor- 
ally owed reparations “for the damage and 
suffering caused by it during the war,” And 
arrangements were made for Japan to em- 
ploy some of her labor and industrial 


capacity in processing raw materials shipped 
to it from war-devastated countries. In this 
way, Japan was able to make a small degree 
of reparations in kind, although she could 
not by any means make adequate reparations, 
or make them in cash, 

No restrictions were placed on Japan's 
future trade with other countries or upon 
her right to import raw materials from them. 
However, Japan was left with severe eco- 
nomic problems. As Mr, Dulles said, “Grow- 
ing populations create problems in Japan 
and elsewhere. The Japanese will need to 
develop the capacity to perform services 
Which others want so that in exchange they 
can buy food and raw materials that they 
need." Japan's tremendous loss of Overseas 
territories as a result of the war did not 
greatly affect the population problem. For 
whatever the pre-war government may have 
wished, the Japanese people themselves never 
liked to emigrate, and few of them did so 
except to Manchuria, 

As a result of the peace treaty, Japan was 
made once more a sovereign state, free from 
foreign control. But as she had been com- 
pletely disarmed and lacked even an ade- 
quate police force, American forces were 
left for temporary protection. And the way 
was left open for Japan to take part in re- 
gional agreements for defense of the Pacific. 
A Pacific defense treaty had already been 
signed by Australia, New Zealand, and the 
United States, and another by the Philip- 
pines and the United States. Under such an 
arrangement, Japanese forces would not con- 
stitute a threat against anyone. Yet com- 
bined with the forces of other nations, they 
could contribute toward security in the 
Pacific. In the treaty itself, Japan signified 
its hope of joining the United Nations. 

The Japanese peace treaty was signed on 
September 5, 1951, at a conference held in 
San Francisco, Delegates from Japan and 
from 48 other countries signed the treaty. 
Delegates from Czechoslovakia, Poland, and 
the U.S.S.R. attended the conference but did 
not sign the treaty. The Soviet delegates, in 
fact, immediately began finding reasons for 
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calling it illegal. Burma, India, and Yugo- 
slavia were invited to the conference but 
did not attend. 

In November, 1951, Japan ratified this 
treaty, although many Japanese protested 
against Japan’s losses of territories and 
claimed that these made her economic prob- 
lems more severe. Besides the peace treaty 
itself, Japan signed a security treaty with the 
United States. This treaty, which was less 
well received in Japan than the peace treaty, 
allowed the United States to hold military 
bases in that country. 


Communism’s bid in Asia 


There seemed need for Japan’s coopera- 
tion in Asia, especially since the mainland 
of China had fallen into the Soviet camp. 
Yet many people continued to hope that 
China, like Yugoslavia, might work out its 
own brand of communism and break with 
the Soviet. Chinese communism was mingled 
with strong nationalism, and nationalism 
might still triumph. Furthermore, Chinese 
peasants, who had hope for more rice and 
land under the Communists, soon became 
better acquainted with totalitarian methods. 
Communist seizure of rice, stringent police 
methods and thought control, and the whole- 
sale murder of hundreds of thousands who 
resisted communism—all these were actions 
likely to disillusion and alienate masses of 
the Chinese people. 

In India, Communist propaganda created 
discontent even against the new govern- 
ment, which could not make at once all the 
reforms necessary to relieve the desperate 
plight of millions. In Pakistan, however, the 
Moslem tradition, including a strong sense 
of private property and individual initiative, 
gave little encouragement to Communist in- 
roads and agitation. In general, the break-up 
of colonial empires in Asia offered opportun- 
ity for Communist agitation against strug- 
gling governments. 

The Philippines, which had been promised 
independence in 1935, became the Republic 
of the Philippines on July 4, 1946. The Fili- 
pinos set about repairing damage caused by 


the war, rebuilding their industries, and feed- 
ing and clothing themselves with the aid of 
the United States. Guerrillas who had fought 
the Japanese found it easier to prey on their 
own people than to work. Tenant farmers 
who were dissatisfied with the slowness of 
land reforms joined them. These roving bands 
of marauders called Hukbalahaps ( Huks) of- 
fered tempting opportunities for Communist 


leadership. 


This dangerous insurrection was largely 
put down under the direction of Magsaysay, 
the Philippine Secretary of Defense in the 
cabinet of President Quirino. Magsaysay's 
plan of relocating Huks who surrendered and 
and were not under criminal indictment went 
far toward defeating the Communists or win- 
ning over their followers with land and op- 
portunity. In the fall of 1951, the Filipinos 
were able to hold an orderly election — 
though not completely without violence — 
and brought new opposition party officials 
into power in the Senate and provinces. 

West of the Philippines, а critical 
contest was going on in what was formerly 
French Indo-China. Indo-Chinese national- 
ists, after the war, had revolted against the 
French and proclaimed the republic of Viet 
Nam, made up of three former French 
provinces. By an armistice of 1946, the 
French recognized Viet Nam as an inde- 
pendent state. Together with Laos and Cam- 
bodia it was to be part of the Indo-Chinese 
Federation, however, and still a part of a 
French union which included continental 
and "overseas" France. 

The most northern province, near the bor- 
der of China, continued to revolt against 
both the French and the Viet Nam govern- 
ment. The French recognized as ruler of 
Viet Nam, a former local emperor, Bao Dai. 
The Soviet Union recognized the Viet Minh 
government, which was supported by Com- 
munist sympathizers in the north; Great 
Britain and the United States recognized the 
Viet Namese. Fighting between the Viet 
Nam and the Viet Minh still continued as 
1951 drew to a close. Because of the aid 
given to the Viet Minh government by Chi- 
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nese Communists, both France and the 
United States supported the Viet Namese, as 
perhaps the only way of preventing the 
Communist conquest of French Indo-China. 

Postwar nationalism led to the creation of 
another republic—in islands that were for- 
merly part of the Dutch East Indies. After 
the surrender of Japan, the Dutch re-estab- 
lished their government in Borneo and the 
eastern islands with little trouble, But Su- 
matra and Java had been seized by fiery 
nationalist leaders, who proclaimed the In- 
donesian Republic. The Dutch recognized 
this republic in 1946, granting it much the 

' same independence that was enjoyed by 
British Dominions. 

Fighting broke out again, however. The 
Dutch claimed that they were merely carry- 
ing on a police action, and the Indonesians 
claimed that the Dutch were trying to re- 
gain colonial control of Indonesia. Е inally, 
after UN arbitration, most of the disputes 
were settled. The United States of Indo- 
nesia, including Sumatra, Java, and other 
islands, was formed on December 27, 1949. 

The federal principle on which the 
United States of Indonesia was based was 
repeatedly challenged by extreme national- 
ists of the old Indonesian Republic. The gov- 
ernment became more and more centralized. 
This process was accompanied by internal 
warfare, and one state in East Indonesia even 
revolted and seceded. In 1950, a new consti- 
tution was adopted, and the United States of 
Indonesia gave way to the Republic of 
Indonesia. 


Some areas still resisted the central gov- 
ernment. In Java, a rebellious group of Mos- 
lems terrorized the people.. Communists in- 
filtrated the trade unions, and in every way 
tried to prevent the government from solving 
its problems. Both the army and the police 
forces of Indonesia were needed to stamp 
out terrorism and banditry. 

Changes in the status of former British 
colonies were brought about with less dis- 
tress, but still opened the door to Com- 
munist disorder. The island of Ceylon was 
peaceably granted dominion status in 1947. 
The Union of Burma was established as an 
independent state in January, 1948. But this 
new republic has had to struggle with armed 
revolts of both Communist and Fascist na- 
ture. Burma’s problems were complicated, 
too, by the arrival of Chinese Nationalist 
armies, driven from China and by Chinese 
Communists infiltrating across the northern 
borders. Financial help was required from 
both the United States and Great Britain to 
keep the new republic going. 

After the Malay Peninsula had been freed 
from Japanese occupation, the British tried 
to work out with the Malay sultans a union 
of the federated and unfederated Malay 
states. This union was not acceptable to the 
Malays, however, and in Е ebruary, 1948, it 
was replaced by the Federation of Malaya. 
Singapore retained its separate British gov- 
ernment as a Crown colony. 

In that same year, Communist bands орег- 
ating from the jungle began to terrorize the 
Federation. In 1951, British and Malay 
troops and local police forces were still strug- 


Photograph by Henri Cartier- 
Bresson. Symbolizing the end of 
Dutch authority in Indonesia, these 
Indonesian boys remove one of 300 
portraits of Dutch governors from 
the palace at Djakarta. 
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gling to suppress these Communist disorders. 
Since the Malayan Communists obtained 
their supplies largely by terrorizing small 
farmers and rubber planters in outlying dis- 
tricts, it was necessary to relocate a number 
of families to bring them within range of 
police protection. 

At the middle of the twentieth century, 
it was still too soon to anticipate the final 
outcome of the breakup of colonial empires. 
But certain indications could be clearly seen. 
Some of the new nationalist governments 
were healthy expressions of democracy. Oth- 
ers, weak and faced with difficult domestic 
problems, offered opportunities to Com- 
munist sympathizers, who sought to destroy 
orderly and democratic government. 

One unknown factor in Asian politics is 
the “overseas” Chinese, whose sympathies 
are not entirely known, These Chinese bank- 
ers, merchants, and shippers, living abroad, 
remain in close touch with family and friends 
at home. And they remain Chinese rather 
than becoming citizens of the countries in 
which they live and earn their living. These 
overseas Chinese are important in the busi- 
ness life of many parts of Asia—Singapore, 
the Federation of Malaya, Indonesia, Thai- 
land, Indo-China, and the Philippines. If 
China remains Communist and anti-demo- 
cratic—and if she again becomes powerful 
enough to bid for the leadership of Asia— 
the overseas Chinese may become politically 
important by sheer weight of numbers and 
influence. 

However, India hopes to challenge China 
as the spokesman of Asia. Meanwhile, Japan, 
with the determination to make democracy 
work and with modern industries, may suc- 
ceed by peaceful means where it failed in 
war to dominate Asia. And the Philippines, 
with almost half a century of training in 
democratic procedures, have an opportunity 
to establish an efficient government as an 
example of enlightened democratic leader- 


ship. 
Crisis in the Near East 
The mid-twentieth century was a time of 


crisis in the Near East. For one thing, the 
Moslem states—or at least their ruling classes 
—resented the new state of Israel. And they 
resented British and American support of 
this state in the United Nations. 

After World War II, a special UN com- 
mittee had been appointed to try to work 
out a solution to the discord between Arabs 
and Jews in Palestine (p. 807). This com- 
mittee recommended the partition of Pales- 
tine into an Arab and a Jewish state, and an 
economic union between the two. Jerusalem, 
located in Arab territory, was to be governed 
by a UN Trusteeship Council. 

A UN Commission was appointed to super- 
vise the transition from a British mandate to 
the rule of the two independent states. But 
the Arab Higher Committee refused to recog- 
nize this Commission. The UN partition of 
Palestine could not be put into effect without 
an international police force, and this the 
great powers were unwilling to supply. 

May 15, 1948, the deadline for the end of 
the British mandate approached, and no solu- 
had yet appeared. On that day, the Jews 
proclaimed the independent state of Israel 
and undertook to defend its existence by 
force of arms. Undeclared war immediately 
broke out between Israel and its Arab neigh- 
bors. The UN mediator, the Swedish Count 
Folke Bernadotte, was able to obtain only a 
temporary truce. Warfare continued, and 
further efforts were made to end it. During 
a second attempt at mediation, Count Berna- 
dotte was assassinated by a Jewish extremist. 
Finally, in 1949, Egypt began negotiations for 
peace with the aid of a UN mediator, Dr. 
Ralph Bunche, an American. Other Moslem 
states also sought peace. 

Israel survived, and was admitted to mem- 
bership in the UN. But bitter problems re- 
mained. The Arab states set up an economic 
boycott of Israel. The UN decision on Jerusa- 
lem had never been enforceable. The old part 
of the city remained in the hands of the 
Arabs, and the new part in the hands of the 
Jews. Some 800,000 Arab refugees, driven 
from their homes during the Arab-Jewish 
warfare, were crowded into unsani! en- 
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Count Folke Bernadotte (second. from right), 
U.N. Mediator for Palestine, confers with. his 
staff in Palestine, 1948. Count Bernadotte 
had a distinguished record for humanitarian 
service. 


campments. There they lived, largely neg- 
lected by the world. 

The existence of the industrialized state of 
Israel was bound, under the best of circum- 
stances, to be a source of disturbance to the 
ruling classes of the undeveloped Near East. 
Many Moslem leaders resented the presence 
of a modern Western state set down in the 
midst of the old Arab world. Moslem politi- 
cians sought to take advantage of the discord 
between the Western democracies and Russia 
and efforts were made to break economic ties 
with the West. 

A new crisis arose in the Near East early 
in 1951. The Iranian government announced 
that it was breaking its contract with the 
Anglo-Iranian Oil Company, and nationaliz- 
ing the country’s oil industry. Anglo-Iranian, 
which was mostly British owned and largely 
controlled by the British government, was 
said to be worth between $600,000,000 and 
$750,000,000. The Iranian government pro- 
posed to run the oil industry itself and to pay 
for property seized from the British. But it 
proposed to pay out of oil proceeds which, 
under the broken contract, would have gone 
to the British. 


The reason given by Iran for this breach 
of contract was dissatisfaction with the roy- 
alty arrangements, which gave her some 13 
to 15 million pounds a year. But more than 
this was involved. Nationalist feeling and the 
desire for economic independence played a 
great part. And so did religious fanaticism. 
The British offered a new contract that would 
give Iran a bigger share in the oil revenue, 
and the Iranian Prime Minister, Razmara, 
was hopeful of arriving at an agreement. But 
in March, 1951, Razmara was shot and killed 
by a fanatic. The assassin was a member of a 
Moslem society called F idaiyan-Islam, which 
openly claimed responsibility for the killing. 

The prime minister who succeeded Raz- 
mara was Mossadegh, an extreme nationalist. 
From then on, the British made no progress 
in their attempt to reach an agreement with 
Iran. They finally offered the Iranians a 
contract that would have given them some 
45,000,000 pounds a year—about three times 
what they had been getting. But this offer 
also was refused. Fidaiyan-Islam had openly 
boasted that it would dispose of other gov- 
ernment men who opposed nationalization, 
and so this refusal was not surprising—espe- 
cially since voting in the Iranian Parliament 
requires the delegates to stand up and be 
counted. Great Britain took its case to the 
UN, and this action also helped crystallize 
Iranian public opinion behind Mossadegh. 

The opening of new oil fields in the Near 
East—mostly under American ownership— 
largely made up for the shutting off of Iranian 
crude oil. But the shutting down of the 
Anglo-Iranian refinery at Abadan was a more 
serious matter. Although the Iranians in- 
sisted on nationalization so that they could 
receive all of the proceeds of the oil industry, 
they did not have the capital or the technical 
knowledge to run the plants at more than 20 
per cent capacity. Serious unemployment 
and poverty in Iran would offer opportunities 
to the small but well-organized Tudeh (Com- 
munist) party. Thus, the religious fanatics, 
although not Communists themselves, were 
helping the Communist game. By the fall of 
1951, Iran's break with the British had re- 


sulted in inflation, and the Iranian govern- 
ment was nearly bankrupt. In November, 
Mossadegh made a visit to the United States 
and requested a loan of $190,000,000. He 
was courteously received but went home 
without a definite promise of a loan. 

On his way home, Mossadegh stopped to 
visit his friend, El Nahas Pasha, the Prime 
Minister of Egypt who was also strongly 
anti-British. For some months, the Egyptians 
had been seeking full control of the Suez 
Canal Zone, which the British had a right to 
occupy under a treaty made in 1986. In 
August, 1951, Egypt, which was not a mem- 
ber of the United Nations, made a suggestion 
to the Security Council that complete control 
of the Suez be turned over to her. This 
suggestion was not accepted. In September, 
the Western democracies, in their turn, pro- 
posed a Middle East Command composed 
of the United States, Great Britain, France, 
Egypt, and Turkey to control the Suez Canal 
Zone. But the Egyptians promptly rejected 
this proposal. 

A crisis arose in October, when the Egyp- 
tians flatly demanded that the British vacate 
the Suez Canal Zone. The Egyptians also 
demanded full control of the Sudan, which 
was under joint Egyptian-British rule. King 
Farouk began to call himself the King of 
Egypt and Sudan. However, when riots 
against the British seemed likely to involve 
Egypt in too much trouble, the king at- 
tempted to quiet the activities of his prime 
minister. The British,in the meantime, main- 
tained their position by force when necessary, 
and showed no intention of leaving. 

The British were also faced with problems 
in other parts of the Near East. They had 
lost one of their best friends in July when 
King Abdullah of Trans-Jordan was assas- 
sinated. A few months later, Abdullah’s son 
and successor, Talal, became reconciled with 
his family’s old enemy, King Ibn-Saud of 
Saudi Arabia. The basis of their agreement 
was common opposition to Britain. Unrest 
against the British appeared in Iraq also. 
The Prime Minister of Iraq requested the 
revision of a 1930 treaty which gave the 
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British two airfields on the route to India. 

Meanwhile, religious extremists through- 
out the Near East had shown strong feeling 
against the Western nations in general, not 
Great Britain alone. The French were having 
trouble with some of their Moslem associates 
in Morocco; and the United States which had 
established airfields there, was trying to medi- 
ate between the French and the Moslems. 
In October, 1951, the Prime Minister of 
Pakistan, Liaquat Ali Khan, was assassinated, 
although he was not pro-British, but merely 
friendly to the West in general. He was the 
thirteenth figure of political importance to 
be assassinated in the Moslem world alone 
since 1945. 


Greater union for Europe? 


Faced with world-wide unrest, and ap- 
parent Russian enmity, western Europe 
sought security in greater union. In May, 
1950, the Foreign Minister of France, Robert 
Schuman, announced a proposal for pooling 
the steel and coal resources of western 
Europe. Great Britain stood aloof from this 
plan because of its obligations to other na- 
tions of the British Commonwealth. Some 
German industrialists opposed the plan be- 
cause it would put an end to the monopoly 
on coal and steel production which they had 
held for so long. Some French industrialists 
and other groups, including Socialists, were 
also opposed. ‘After months of discussion, 


British oilmen prepare to leave Iran. The 
Iranians are not finding it easy to replace 
these men for it takes time and. experience 
to acquire technical know-how. 


Keystone View 


Keystone View 
President Harry Truman welcomes General 
Dwight D. Eisenhower home at National 
Airport. The General had just returned from 
a tour of Western Europe, January, 1951. 


opposition was partially overcome, and the 
plan was worked out without Great Britain. 
Early in 1951, the pact was signed by repre- 
sentatives of France, West Germany, Bel- 
gium, the Netherlands, Luxembourg, and 
Italy. Other nations were invited to join at a 
later time, if they wished. By February, 1952, 
although not all these nations had ratified the 
pact, the future of the Schuman Plan seemed 
assured. If successful, it might help solve 
the old problem of enmity between France 
and Germany, and pave the way toward real 
European union, 

In December, 1950, General Dwight D. 
Eisenhower of the United States Army was 
appointed supreme commander of the 19. 
nation force for military defense of Europe, 
which was provided for by the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization ( p. 821). He thus be- 
came head of the military headquarters 
popularly called SHAPE (Supreme Head- 
quarters of the Allied Powers in Europe). 
General Eisenhower, who was held in high 
popular esteem throughout Europe, used his 
great influence to bring about closer eco- 


nomic, as well as military, cooperation among 
the Allied powers. 

At first General Eisenhower did not greatly 
favor the idea of a common army for western 
Europe. But he gradually came to feel that 
it offered a means of forging western Euro- 
pean union. By the fall of 1951, Eisenhower 
was stressing the need for making the armies 
of western Europe a single unit. 

One step toward this end, appeared to 
be the streamlining of the NATO. This 
organization was proving cumbersome in 
operation. In order to simplify voting pro- 
cedures, it was proposed that the NATO na- 
tions be divided into three sub-groupings: 
the United States, Britain, and continental 
Europeas a unit. The plan, called the Pleven 
Plan, would also provide for a European 
Defense Ministry, with a defense force fi- 
nanced from a common budget. 

This plan offered hope, since it did away 
with French objections to arming western 
Germany, And it offered Europe a united 
community of interests to further and pro- 
tect. Other plans for streamlining and 
strengthening NATO, and the Wests de- 
fenses generally, were under consideration 
as 1951 drew to a close, 

On January 1, 1952, the Economic Co- 
operation Administration (p. 821) was re- 
placed by the Mutual Security Administra- 
tion. This administration was responsible 
for rearmament as well as recovery. Of the 
$7,000,000,000 budget of the MSA, $6,000,- 
000,000 was allocated to military expenses, 
and $1,000,000,000 for economie recovery. 


Onward America 


Citizens of the United States were keenly 
interested in plans for greater European 
unity, since these would vitally affect their 
own security. Besides, the United States 
would be called upon to aid in helping the 
European nations carry out such plans. Any 
Strong attempt on the part of the United 
States to direct moves toward unity in west- 
ern Europe was bound to result in criticism 
from Russia, which could claim the United 
States was interfering in the affairs of Europe. 
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But the former Foreign Minister of Bel- 
gium, Paul-Henri Spaak, openly suggested 
that the United States give direction to 
Europe's plans for unity—since she was going 
to have to give practical aid to them. And he 
recommended that the United States do so 
without regard for Russian criticism. 

The Americans, meanwhile, had certain 
problems at home. They had escaped the 
postwar depression predicted by the Rus- 
sians. But there was still need for controlling 
inflation, which tended to increase as more 
of the nation's energies and resources went 
into the rearmament program. An acute 
dollar crisis in France and England also 
threatened to place more burdens on the 
American economy. There was need for 
streamlining the Federal government and for 
stamping out corruption in some of its 
branches. Economy, efficiency, and sound 
morale were needed if the United States was 
to be of real help in solving the many prob- 
lems arising throughout the world. 

Since these problems affected the security 
and welfare of the United States, it was 
necessary that she concern herself with them. 
And it was necessary that she attempt to 
meet them with whatever strength, wisdom, 
patience, and persistence were necessary. 

In general the United States new and 
more active position in world affairs had the 
support of both major political parties. But 
a number of issues tended to divide the peo- 
ple—not always along party lines. Ameri- 
cans tended to blame each other for their 
previous policy—or lack of policy in the Far 
East. They questioned each other's attitudes 
on such knotty problems as America's diplo- 
matic relations with Spain and with Peron's 
dictatorial government in Argentina. An- 
other problem was the suppressing of Com- 
munist activities at home. Americans wanted 
subversive Communist activities suppressed, 
but most of them wanted this done without 
damage to traditional American civil liber- 
ties. Another question arose when President 
Truman proposed sending an ambassador to 
the Vatican. Some regarded this move as 
weakening America's traditional separation 


Courtesy United Nations 


Fifty servicemen from the United Nations 
forces in Korea visit the United Nations 
headquarters. The group consisted of repre- 
sentatives of each nation which had contrib- 
uted troops to Korea. 


between church and state. Others felt it was 
a wise means of obtaining information and 
of strengthening the West's defenses against 
communism, : 

At this juncture, one of America's experts 
on Russia, George F. Kennan, issued an ap- 
peal in the Foreign Service Journal for sta- 
bility at home, and a realistic view of our 
problems abroad. 

“, .. the greatest thing America can do 
for this world,” he said, “is to make a success 
of what it is doing right here on this conti- 
nent and to bring itself to a point where its 
own internal life is one of harmony and sta- 
bility and self-assurance. . . .” 

Since the problems of foreign affairs are 
extremely complicated, he further pointed 
out "that the choices are not simple, are not 
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obvious; . . . and that for that reason not 
a single one of us has the right to certainty 
or to selfrighteousness or to uncharitableness 
toward others who do not think as he thinks. 

"I would plead for cool nerves and a clear 
eye, for the husbanding of our strength. . . . 
I would plead for the restoration of a sense 


of tolerance in public life and public de- 
bates, and for a recognition of the fact that 
Americans may be wrong without being evil, 
and that those wrong ones may even con- 
ceivably be ourselves. 

"Therein . . . lies the true glory and the 
true interest of this nation."* 


USING WHAT YOU HAVE LEARNED 


l. What are the “Four Freedoms”? In the 
evolution of the United Nations Charter, what is 
the significance of: (a) the Washington Declara- 
tion by the United Nations, (b) UNRRA, (c) 
the Bretton Woods Conference, (d) the 1948 
Moscow Conference, (e) the Dumbarton Oaks 
Conference, (f) the Yalta Conference, and (g) 
the San Francisco Conference? 


2. What is the importance of the “veto” in the 
United Nations? What is the function of the: 
(a) General Assembly, (b) Security Council, 
(c) Economic and Social Council, (d) Trustee- 
ship Council, (e) International Court of Justice, 
(Е) Secretariat? What is the Little Assembly? 


3. How has Soviet Russia revived the old tsarist 
policy of territorial expansion? What methods 
has she used? How did the defeat of the Axis 
aid Russian expansion? What reasons can you 
give for the split between Russia and the West? 


4, What evidence can you cite that the United 
States has grown more world-minded since 1939? 
Do you think this is a good thing, or not? Explain. 


5. What was the Arab League? How did the 
United Nations help establish Israel? What part 
has Russia played in the Near East since 1945? 
What problem to post-war India is represented 
by: (a) Jinnah, (b) Kashmir, (c) Hyderabad? 
What significant political changes took place 
after World War II in: (1) Ceylon, (2) Burma, 
(3) Indo-China, (4) the Netherlands East 
Indies? 


6. What secret commitments were made to 
Russia at the Yalta Conference? What did the 
Council of Foreign Ministers accomplish? What 
was the relationship between this council and 
the Paris Conference of 1946? Name the impor- 
tant provisions of the minor peace treaties, 


7. What is the Truman Doctrine? How was it 
related to the European Recovery Program and 
aid to Greece and Turkey? What is the Comin- 
form? In what sense did the North Atlantic 
Treaty result from fear of war? 


8. What has the United Nations accomplished 
in: (a) control of conventional armaments, (b) 
control of atomic energy, (c) settlement of 
problems in Palestine, Indonesia, and Kashmir, 
(d) restraining aggression in Korea? Explain 
why post-war American foreign policy may be 
called a failure in China and a success in Japan. 
What caused the Korean crisis of 1950? 


9. What were the major “battles” of the “cold 
war"? What measures did the West take to 
defend itself? What do you consider the major 
cause of the West’s failure in China? 


10. What were the major problems facing the 
United Nations in Korea? How was the recall 
of General MacArthur related to these problems? 
Name the chief provisions of the Japanese peace 
treaty. How is the threat of Communism related 
to growing nationalism in the Far East and 
elsewhere? 


ll. Do you think it a mistaké to give the Big 
Five powers of veto in the United Nations? Why 
or why not? If you had the power to rewrite 
the Charter, what changes, if any, would you 
make in the veto arrangements? What other 
changes, if any, would you make? Why? 


12. Gandhi once said: "Isolated independence 
is not the goal of world states . . . The better 
mind of the world desires today not absolutely 
independent states, warring one against the 
other, but a federation of friendly, interde- 
pendent states." Do you agree with him? Why 
or why not? Gandhi tried to reconcile the above 
belief with his work for Indian independence 
by saying: “It is impossible for me to be an 
internationalist without being a nationalist. In- 
ternationalism is possible only when nationalism 
becomes a fact ...." Do you think his explana- 
tion is rational? Why or why not? 


13. How do the Truman and Monroe Doctrines 
compare and differ? Would you say that one, 
neither, or both are a statesmanlike approach 
to international problems? Why? In what re- 


*From “The National Interest of the United States,” 
Foreign Service Journal, November, 1951. The article 


was based on a speech delivered by Mr, Kennan at the 


Centennial Conference of Northwestern University. 
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spects did the European Recovery Program im- 
plement the Truman Doctrine? 


14. The North Atlantic Treaty and Russian 
domination of eastern Europe, the Truman Doc- 
trine and the Cominform, the Marshall Plan and 
the Berlin Blockade are all moves in the game of 
power politics, played by the great states in their 
never-ending quest for security and a favorable 
balance of power. Change this statement in any 
way you think necessary to make it accurate. 
Then tell what you think the world could learn 
from the above statement or your version of it. 


15. How is peace preserved within the United 
States? Has peace between nations ever been 
preserved for long? Explain both answers. Do 
you think that “government under law” could be 
successfully applied to international relations to 
create enduring peace? Explain. 


16. To demonstrate how the United Nations 
works, substitute for a short period of time its 
rules of procedure for your student government. 
The “General Assembly” can discuss questions 
which your student government usually handles 
and recommend action by a two-thirds majority 
vote. The “Security Council” can then discuss 
the recommendation and take action, provided 
all five “permanent members” and at least two 
“non-permanent members” agree. 


17. The United Nations Charter provides for 
a Review Conference if amendments are needed. 
Hold such a conference in class, having each 
member submit amendments to the Charter 
which he thinks improve it. The proposed 
amendments may be referred to committees for 
study. The conference, acting on the commit- 
tee’s recommendations, would take final action. 


18. Make a “Balance Sheet” of the activities of 
the United Nations showing in black its greatest 
achievements and in red its notable failures. Use 
the balance sheet as the basis for a class discus- 
sion on the overall value of the work of the 
United Nations. 


19. Ask each member of the class to study one 
of the agencies listed below and to explain in 
writing how it represents one or more assump- 
tions on the causes of war or means of preserv- 
ing peace. For example, UNESCO is based, in 
part, on the assumption that ignorance helps 
cause war. Question each assumption critically 
in a class discussion. 


International Mone- 
tary Fund 


Economic and Social 
Council 
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International Bank for ILO 
Reconstruction and UNESCO 
Development WHO 

Trusteeship Council FAO 


International Court of 
Justice 


20. Make a bulletin-board display of pictures 
or drawings of weapons developed since 1945. 


21. Make a map showing the spheres of influ- 
ence of Russia and the United States, and the 
areas of conflict between them. Also indicate the 
major resources in each area. 


22, Display maps of southeast Asia, including 
India, as it appeared in 1939 and as it appears 
now. Between the maps, summarize how and 
why the changes were made. 


23. Obtain and play to the class the Columbia 
record, I Can Hear It Now, Vol. IL, covering the 
period from 1945 to 1949. It contains state- 
ments by Roosevelt, Churchill, Tito, Baruch, Jan 
Masaryk, and many others. 


24. Make an oral report on one of the following 
topics: (a) The Birth of the United Nations, 
(b) Achievements of the United Nations, (c) 
UNRRA, (d) The Marshall Plan, (e) The Labor 
Government in Britain, (f) The Collapse of Na- 
tionalist China, (g) Indian Independence, (h) 
The North Atlantic Treaty Organization, (i) 
War in Korea. 


READINGS FOR UNIT 18 


The events of World War II and the post-war 
era are summarized in Walter C. Langsam, The 
World Since 1914, and Frank L. Benns, Europe 
Since 1914. There is valuable material on spe- 
cific nations in Harold Faulkner and Tyler Kep- 
ner, America, Its History and People; Bernard 
Pares, A History of Russia; Marion M. Dilts, The 
Pageant of Japanese History; Kenneth S. Latour- 
ette, The Chinese, Their History and Culture; 
and G. Nye Steiger, A History of the Far East. 

Special phases of this period are discussed in 
Emory Reves, The Anatomy of Peace; John 
Hersey, Hiroshima; John Gunther, Behind the 
Iron Curtain; and Dexter Masters and Katherine 
Way, One World. or None. 

For reference, The World Book Encyclopedia 
and Compton's Pictured Encyclopedia may be 
consulted with profit. The Readers Guide to 
Periodical Literature is useful for listings of ar- 
ticles on many current problems. 
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The mechanized, global war made fan- 
tastic demands on most of the world's im- 
portant natural resources. Oil reserves were 
seriously depleted and the supply of natural 
rubber was inadequate to meet the demand. 


USE OF 
NATURAL 
RESOURCES 


In July 1945, the combined efforts of 
many of the world's leading scientists cul- 
minated in the release of atomic energy. 
This gigantic new force under human con- 


USE OF 
TOOLS 
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The United Nations, established as a re- 
sult of World War II, represents an impor- 
tant forward step in international thinking. 
If the great powers are willing to recognize 
a higher law than their own interests they 
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Social and economic insecurity, and the 
uncertainty of the future led, in many coun- 
tries, to arenewed interest in religion. Books 
on religion had a wide sale, and thousands 
of non-believers turned to the churches for 


DEVELOPMENT 
OF RELIGION 
AND 
PHILOSOPHY 


Modern advances in communication 
have spread knowledge and appreciation 
of the arts more widely in Western Civili- 
zation than in any other. Elsewhere, ar- 
tistic expression has largely followed 
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trol can be used to provide a better life for 
all of mankind. Or it can be used to destroy 
civilization. Which will be done? 


can make it an effective agency for peace. 
Hope that this may some day come to pass 
was strengthened by the Schuman Plan, 
signed in 1951. 


World War II caused a vast dislocation 
of society the world over. Hundreds of 
thousands of people were homeless, with- 
out jobs, and without hope. Such social in- 
Security caused widespread lowering of 


an answer to their problems. At the same 
time other thousands, having failed to find 


security in religion, turned away from the 
churches. 


traditional paths, although some modern 
architecture is to be found in all great 
cities of the world. The opportunity for 
free self-expression in the arts is found 
only in the democratic countries. 


WORLD CIVILIZATION 
1939— The Present 


of important raw materials were destroyed 
or out of production by military action. 


Mankind now has the knowledge neces- 
sary to bring peace and prosperity to all 
parts of the world. The means of spreading 
that knowledge throughout every land are 


SUMMARY CHART 
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available. If man has the will and the wis- 
dom to use what he has learned, without 
any regard for selfish interests, the golden 
age of humanity is yet possible. 


Wartime demands brought high profits 
to many businesses but taxes were also high 
and increasing government controls re- 
stricted both producer and consumer. After 
the war business was still heavily taxed, was 
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moral standards and paved the way for 
radical social and political theories. In many 
countries hostility grew between labor and 
management, and strikes spread. 


faced with growing labor problems and, in 
some countries, by the tendency toward 
nationalization. Most big business con- 
tinued to make big profits, however. 
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INDEX 


the ordinary, short vowel sounds, unless otherwise 
indicated. You will find that the syllables and the few 
signs used in the simple respelling are familiar to you. 
Only a few as shown in this key may need your special 


You may need help in pronouncing some of the 
more difficult names in this book—especially the 
names of foreign places and people. The pronuncia- 
tions are indicated in this index by a simplified re- 


spelling of the word. Vowel sounds in this system are attention. 
ae a as іп dare ou Ou as in out 
1 iasin ice yu was in use 


N nas in Chalons (French nasal п) 


Stressed syllables are indicated by light and heavy 
accent marks for light and heavy stress. For example: 
matriarchy (may"tri ahr'ki). Italic references indicate 


ABBASIDS (uh bas'idz): 199m, 212 

AspuL Намір II (ahb*dool hah- 
meed”): 608 

ABDULLAH (ahb dool'ah): 831 

Abolitionist movement: 517 

ABRAHAM: 48 

Abyssinia. See Ethiopia 

Acropolis (uh krop"uh lis): 61, 83 

Act of 1939: 778 

Act for the Better Govt of India: 
632 

Acts of Trade and Navigation: 371 

ADAMS, Jonn: 438, 466, 467 

ADAMS, Jonn Quincy: 472, 515 

ADAMS, SAMUEL: 436 

Adrianople (ay'dri uhn oh‘puhl): 
601m; battle of: 176, 178-79m 

Aegean islands (ee jee"uhn): 26, 
57-8, 59, 62, 70, 74m 

Aegean period, Greece: 57-8, 74m 

AENEAS (i nee"uhs): 165 

Aeneid (inee'id): 165 

AEscHvLus (es'kuhluhs): 78 

AESCULAPIUS. (es'kyuh lay'pi uhs) : 
81 

Afghanistan (af gan"uh stant): 73, 
383m, 683, 691 

Afghans: 278, 379 

Africa: European powers in, 1875- 
12008 683, 684m, 685-87, 688- 
9 

"Age of Dictators": 476-77, 477 

“Age of Discovery”: 353, 354- 
55m, 356-58, 361-67, 368-69m, 
370-72 

“Age of Enlightenment": 430-33 

Agni (ug'ni): 98 

Agricultural Adjustment Act: 137. 

Ahmedabad (ah'muhd ah bahd^): 
629m 

AHURA-MazbA (ah'hóo ruh maz'- 
duh): 50 

Ainus (1*поо): 306 

AKBAR (ak'bahr): 381-82, 381p, 
387 

Akkad (ak'ad): 36m, 44 

Аглвис (al'uh rik): 177 

Albania (albay'niuh): in 1913, 
693m; in 1919, 711m; & Greece, 
819; independence of, 694; & 
Italy, 764; in Ottoman Empire, 
601m; & Russia, 805, 816 

ALCAEUS (al see"uhs): 78 

ALCUIN (al'kwin): 188 

ALEXANDER 1: 453-54, 456, 604, 
612-13 

ALEXANDER Il: 554, 615, 616, 618 

ALEXANDER III: 618 

ALEXANDER THE GREAT: 47m, 73, 
76, 84, 93, 94p, 105m, 106; em- 
pire of, 75m 


ALEXIS I (Romanov): 593 

ALFRED THE GREAT: 261 

Algeciras Conference: 692 

Algeria (al jir^i uh): 606, 607, 787 

Algiers: 684m 

ALHAZEN (ael'huh zen"): 214-15 

All-India Federation: 749 

All-India Moslem League: 
42 

Allied Control Council: 817, 819 

Allies: in World War I, 699, 700m; 
in World War Il, 782, 782-83, 
784-85m, 786p, 786-89, 789— 
94, 803m 

Alsace-Lorraine (al says'loh rayn"): 
174, 346, 511, 538, 709; 711m 

AMBROSE: 262 

American Federation of Labor: 
S745 15 136 

American Revolution: 432, 435- 
38, 437p 

Амом: 42, 43 

AMON-RE (ah'muhn ray): 41 

Anabaptists (an'uh bap'tists): 339 

Anarchism (an'uhr kiz'uhm): 554 

Andhra Empire (an'dra): 2737 
276, 284-85m 

ANGELICO, FRA (ahn je'lee koh): 
267; painting by, 268p 

Angles (ang*guhlz) : 
180-81, 182, 184, 186 

Anglo-French Agreement: 691, 694 

Anam (иһ пат“): 653, 655m, 
674 

Annamese (an'uh mees’): 674 

ANNE, TSARINA: 595, 596 

Antietam (an tee'tuhm): 520 

ANTIGONUS (an tig’uh nuhs): 735 
empire of, 75m 

Antioch (an'tiok'): 145m 

ANTONY, Mark (an'tuh ni): 150, 
151-53, 154 

Anzio (ahn'tseoh): 774m, 790 

APHRODITE (af'ruh di*ti): 80 

APOLLO (uh pol'oh): 80, 81p, 84 

APOLLONIUS (ap'uh loh'ni us): 86 

Appian Way (ap'i uhn): 140 

Appomattox (ap'uh mat'uhks): 
521 

Apprentice (uh pren'tis): 242 

Aquinas, Sr. THOMAS: 264 

Arab League: 807 

Arabia: 199m, 600, 747 

The Arabian Nights: 215 

Arabs, 145m, 157, 199m, 209, 211- 
12, 278, 285m. See also Moslems 

Aragon (ar*uh gon’): 232, 247, 
248m 

Arameans (ar'uh mee"uhns): 47m, 
48 


641— 


178-79m, 
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the main discussion of a topic, and boldface references 
indicate definitions. References to maps are followed 
by m, and references to pictures by p. 


ARCHIMEDES (ahr'kuh mee'deez): 
85-86, 85p 

Architecture: Byzantine, 203p, 
203-4, 264; Chinese, 120, 125p, 
647p; Egyptian, 43p; Gothic, 
265, 266p, 321p; Greek, ancient, 
71p, 82-83, 83p, 84, 84p, 159p; 
Indian, 276p, 286, 382p, 384, 
384p; Mayan, 359; medieval, 
264-65, 265p, 266p; Renais- 
sance, 326p, 334, 335p; Roman, 
ancient, 159p, 164; Romanesque 
(roh'muh nesk”), 264-65, 265p: 
Russian, 591p 

Archon (ahr'kon): 65, 67 

ARES (aer'eez): 80 

Ariovistus (aer'i oh vis"tuhs): 174 

ARISTARCHUS (aer'is tahrkuhs): 86 

Aristocracy (ar'uh stok*ruh si): 60 

ARISTOPHANES (ar'uh stof'uh- 
neez'): 78 

ARISTOTLE (ar"uh stot'uhl): 73, 
81, 82, 84, 143, 329 

Arius (ah ri*uhs): 164 

ARKWRIGHT, RICHARD: 534 

Armada (ahr mah'duh): 
365 

Art: Byzantine, 203p, 203-04, 265, 
593p; Cambodian, 673p; Chi- 
nese, 122, 123, 123p, 124p, 296p, 
297p, 303, 303p, 398p, 399p. 
651p; French, 685p; Greek, an- 
cient, 57p, 82-83, 83p, 84, 84р, 
86p; Indian, 95р, 284, 286, 384, 
387p, 627p; Japanese, 407p, 409p, 
412p, 616p, 665p, 666p, 667p, 
672p; Mayan, 359, 359p; medie- 
val, 242p, 261p, 265, 266p, 267, 
267p, 268p; modern, 584-85, 
714-15, 720p, 758p, 764-65, 
789p, 792p, 811p, 828p, 836-37; 
Persian, 49p; Renaissance, 327p, 
333-34, 333p, 349p; Roman, 
164-65 

ARTHUR, Kine: 180, 261 

Articles of Confederation: 465 

Arya Samaj (ahr^ya sa mahj^): 640 

Aryas (aer'i uhz): 96-98, 97p, 
98, 100, 105m 

Ashikaga shogunate (ah'shee"kah^ 
gah’): 408-10, 411 

Asia Minor, early: 36m, 57, 58m, 
62, 70, 72, 73, 75m, 80, 142, 
149, 198m, 200, 216, 216m, 268 

Asoka (uhsoh'kuh): 105m, 106, 
275, 276, 282, 284m 

ASQUITH, HERBERT: 565, 567-68 

Assembly of Centuries: 134, 135 

Assembly of Tribes: 134-35 

Assisi (ahsee"zce): 248m, 258 

Assuan (ahs wahn^): 35, 36m 


355m, 


БС d 


Assyria (uh siri uh): 
48—49, 50, 69 
Astrakhan (as'truh kan’): 591, 
597m 
Astronomy: Babylonian, 80; Chal- 
dean, 49; Chinese, 123; Egyptian, 
27; Hellenistic, 86; Indian, 283; 
Moslem, 215; Renaissance, 329; 
Roman, 164 
Athens, ancient: 60, 61m, 65, 67- 
72, 74-75m 
Atlantic, battle of: 772m. 786 
Atlantic Charter: 166, 780, 796, 
797 
Atomic theory: 719-20 
ATON (ah'tuhn): 43 
Attica (at'uh kuh): 60, 61m, 65, 
69, 70, 71, 72 
ATTILA (at'uh luh): 
180 
ATTLEE, CLEMENT (at'li): 813 
Augsburg (awgz'berg): 320m 
Augustan Age (aw gus'tuhn): 165 
AUGUSTINE (aw"guh steen’): 262 
AUGUSTUS (aw gus'tuhs): 154 
AURANGZEB (awr'uhng zeb'): 382- 
83, 387 
Australia: 524-25, 674, 781m, 783, 
824, 826 
Austria 
976-1740 (Duchy): in 1500, 
344m; & Hungary, 603; & 30 
Years’ War, 341-42; & Turks, 
600, 604 

1740-1867 (Empire): in 1815, 
458m; & Congress of Vienna, 

* 456-57; empire of, 507-08, 
508m; & Galicia, 598: & Rev- 
olution of 1848, 486-87, 488; 
& unification of Germany, 
504-07; & unification of Italy, 
501-02, 503; wars of, 442, 
443, 447, 448, 453, 454, 504, 
505-06, 596 

1867-1918 (Dual Kingdom): 
508-9, 706. See also Austria- 
Hungary 

1919 in 1919, 711m; in 
1949, 803m; & Germany, 
762; gov't of, 734, 738; & oc- 
cupation, 819; & Peace of 
19191771] 

Austria-Hungary: in 1913, 693m; 
& Balkans, 693, 694; & Bosnia, 
606; creation of, 508; end of, 
706; gov't of, 508-09; & League 
of the Three Emperors, 613; 
peoples of, 508m, 693; & Triple 
Alliance, 613, 691-92; & World 
War I, 697-99, 699m, 701, 706 

Austro-Prussian War: 505-07 

АУІСЕММА (av'uh sen*uh): 215 

Avignon (ah vee nyawn‘): 248m, 

7 


46-47m, 


177, 178m, 


256-25 

Axis offensive, 771, 772-73т, 
Дый 781m, 782, 784-85m, 
78 

Azores (uhzawrz'): 353, 356, 
368m 


ue 268, 358m, 359-60, 360p, 
36 


BABAR (bah'buhr): 380-81 

Babylonia (bab'uh loh"ni uh): 46- 
47m; & Chaldeans, 49; civiliza- 
tion of, 44-45, 57; & Judah, 48; 
& Kassites, 44; & Macedonia, 735$ 
peoples of, 43-45; & Persia, 50, 


BACON, FRANCIS: 331 
Bactrians (bak'tri uhnz): 275 
BapocGLio, Pierro (bah daw'lyaw): 
788 
Bagdad (bag'dad), caliphate of 
(kal’uh fayt’): 199m, 2/3, 215- 
16, 268 
Bakufu (bakoo'fyu): 310 
BAKUNIN, MIKHAIL (bah koo'nin, 
me kak yil^): 554 
BarBoa (bal boh*uh): 362 
Balkan League: 606, 693m, 693-94 
Balkan Wars: 606, 608, 693-94 
Balkans: 1900-1918, 693m, 693- 
94, 696-98; 1919-1939, 746; & 
communism. 819-20, 821; early, 
268, 352, 600; & Peace of 1919, 
711m, 711-12; & World War Il. 
772m, 777-78 
BALTIMORE, LORD: 367 
Baluchistan (buh loo‘chuh stahn’): 
73, 629m 
Bao Dar (boh di)): 827 
Baring Brothers (baer'ing): 536-37 
BARUCH, BERNARD (bahr'ook): 821 
Bastille (bas teel”): 440, 440p 
Batu (bah'tóo): 205 
Bayazip, Sultan (bi yah zeed^) : 
216 
Bavazip П, Sultan: 600 
Bechuanaland (bech'oo ah*nuh- 
land'): 684m, 687 
BEDE (beed): /85, 188, 189 
BEETHOVEN, LUDWIG VAN (bay'toh- 
vuhn): 449p 
Belgium 
Early: 137, 174, 191, 192m 
1700-1912: in Africa, 683, 
684m, 685-86; & Congress of 
Vienna, 456, 458m; & France, 
447; & Industrial Revolution, 
538; & Revolution of 1830, 
481 
1913-1945: & disarmament, 733; 
gov't of, 734; in Ruhr, 731; & 
World War I, 698, 699m, 
699—700; & "World War Il, 
772m, 775-76 
Present-day; 803m, 822, 824, 
832 
Belgrade Conference: 815 
BELL, ALEXANDER GRAHAM, 536 
BEMIS, SAMUEL Fraco: 800 
BENEDICT, ST.: 183 
BENEDICT XI, POPE: 256 
Bengal: 383m; bay of, 383m 
VERAT JEREMY , (ben"thuhm): 
83 
BENTINCK, LORD (ben*tingk) : 634, 
636 
Beowulf (bay'uh woolf): 261 
Berber tribes (ber'buhr): 41, 212 
BERCHTOLD, LEOPOLD VON (berk- 
tohlt): 697 
Berlin: 505m; battle of, 785m, 
792-93; treaty of, 606, 693 
Berlin air lift: 803m, 817 
BERNADOTTE, CouNT FOLKE (ber 
nuh dot): 829, 830p 
BERNARD, ST. (ber'nuhrd): 257 
Berry, Duc de: 326 
Bessarabia: 597m, 601m, 604, 613 
BETHMANN-HOLLWEG,  THEOBALD 
VON (bayt*mahn hawl'vaykH, 
tay*oh bahlt): 703 
BEVIN, ERNEST: 814 
Нора GEORGES (bee doh”): 813, 
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BiSMARCK, Отто VON (biz'mahrk): 
505-07, 509, 510p, 512, 551, 
557-59, 559p, 606, 691, 692 

Blitzkrieg (blits'kreeg^): 771 

Boccaccio (boh Каһ*сһі oh’): 262, 
327 

Boer War: 525, 689 

BorívaRg, Ѕімбм  (bol'uh-vuhr): 
471-72 

Bolshevik (bol'shuh vik): 705 

BONAPARTE, JOSEPH  (boh'nuh- 
pahrt’): 453, 471 

BONAPARTE, NAPOLEON, see Na- 
POLEON BONAPARTE 

BONIFACE, ST. (bon"uh fays): 186 

BoNiracE VIII, Pore: 256 

The Book of Hours: 267, 267p 

The Book of Marco Polo: 394 

Book of the Way & Virtue: 124 

BoorH, JoHN WILKES: 569 

BORGIA, CESARE (bawr'jah): 328 

Borneo: 413, 414m, 414, 674, 782, 
828 

Borodino (bor ro di naw“): 452m, 
454 

Bosnia (boz‘ni uh): 216m, 601m. 
606 


Bosnia-Herzegovina (-her'tsuh goh- 
vee'nuh): 693, 693m 


. Bosnian crisis, 1908: 693 


Bosporus (bos'puh ruhs ), strait of: 
62, 601m 

Boston, England: 320m; fair of, 
236 

Boston Port Act: 435-36 

BourBons (boor'buhnz): 456 

Boxer Rebellion: 656-57, 657p, 
688 

Boyars (boh yahrz^): 589 

Brahma (brah'muh): 101, 283 

Brahmanic period, India (brah'- 
muhn ik): 98, 99-103, 105m 

Brahmanism: 282, 283 

Brahmans (brah*muhnz): 98, 99- 
103, 105m, 281-82 

Brahmaputra River 
poo'truh): 93, 105m 

Brahmo Samaj (brah’moh sa- 
mahj^): 640 

Brandenburg (bran'duhn berg’): 
349-50 

Brazil (bruh zil”): 354m, 363-64, 
368m, 473, 475m, 476-77, 
579m 

Brest-Litovsk, treaty: 705, 746 

Bretton Woods Conference: 797 

BRIAND, ARISTIDE (bree ahn’); 
562, 733 

BRIGHT, JoHN: 522 

Britain. See England 

Britain, battle of: 772m, 776-77, 
777р, 779, 790 

British commonwealth of Nations: 
325, 733, 735 

British-Japanese Naval Treaty: 
671, 694 

British Labor party: 566-67, 735, 

British South Africa Co.: 687 

Britons: 157, 178m, 180 

Brittany: 248m 

Bronze Age: 26, 28, 39, 122 

Buddha, The (bood'uh): 103-04, 
104, 105m, 106 

Buddhism (bood‘izuhm): in China, 
276, 294, 297, 301m; in India, 
282-83, 284m, 383-84; in Japan, 
276, 307-08, 669; in Korea, 276, 
305; origin, 103-04, 105m, 106: 


(brah*muh- 


schools of, 276, 283, 285m; 
spread of, 19m, 275—76, 295 

Bulgaria: in 1913, 693m; in 1919, 
7ilm; & Balkan League, 606, 
693; independence of, 605, 606; 
& Greece, 819; & Peace of 1919, 
711; & religion, 806; & Russia, 
746, 805, 816; & Turks, 216, 
216m; in World War I, 699, 701, 
706; in World War П, 777, 791, 
814 

Bulgarians: 196, 198m, 200, 204 

BuNCHE, RALPH (bunch): 829 

Bundesrat (boon"duhs raht*): 507 

BURGOYNE, GENERAL JOHN (buhr- 
goin^): 438 

Burgundians: 175, 178m, 180 

BURKE, EDMUND: 630 

BURLINGAME, ANSON (ber’lin- 
gaym’): 656 

Burma: 106, 276, 312, 655m, 672, 
783, 793, 828 

Burma Road: 759m, 783 

Bushido (boo shee daw"): 309, 
309-10 

Byblos (bib'los): 46 

BYRNES, JAMES Е.: 814 

Byron, Lorp: 604 

Byzantine Empire (biz'uhn teen’): 
196-97, 198m, 200-205, 211- 
212, 216, 233 


“Cabinet gov't”; 483-84, 486 

CABOT, Jonn: 354-55m, 357-58 

CarsAR, JuLius (see'zuhr): 149- 
52, 155, 156, 165, 174 

Calendar: 27-28, 99 

CALHOUN (kal hoon): 519 

Caliph(s) (kay'lif): 211, 212-14 

Calligraphy (kuh lig^ruh fi): 123 

CALVIN, JOHN: 338-39 ^ 

Calvinism: 339 

Cambodia: 653, 655m, 674, 827 

Canaanites (kay^nuh nits’): 40, 48 

Canada: 524, 820, 822, 824 

Candide (can deed"): 432 

Cannae (kan'ee): 135m 

Canterbury Tales: 262, 326 

Canton (kan'ton): 117m 

Cape Colony: 525, 684m, 686, 
689 

Carpet, HucH (kay'pit): 247 

Capetians (kuh pee*shuhns) : 247 

Capital: 244-46, 245, 319, 322-24 

Capitanop (kap'uh tay”shuhn) : 

Carbonari (kahr'baw nah’ree): 
458 

CARNEGIE, ANDREW: 724-25 

Carpetbaggers: 570 

Carthage, ancient (kahr'thij: 36m, 
46, 57, 75m, 133, 140-42, 143, 
144-45m, 146, 196, 211 

CARTIER, JACQUES (kahr tye’, 
zhahk): 355m, 370 

CanTWRIGHT, EDMUND: 534 

Casablanca (kah'sah blahng”kah) : 
684m 

Cassino (kuh see"noh): 790 

Caste system (kast): 100, 101p, 
104, 281-82, 812 

Castile (kas”teel): 232, 247, 248m 

Castles, medieval: 224-25, 226p, 
227p 

Cathay (ka thay”): 393 

CATHERINE I: 595 

CATHERINE II (the Great): 595, 
596, 598, 604 

Catholic: 164 


Catholic Reformation: 341 
CariLINE (kat"uh lin’): 749, 165 
Caro (kay'toh): 142, 143 
CAVAIGNAC (kah've'nyahk'): 486 
Cavour, COUNT (kah voor"): 501- 
02, 502p, 503, 505 
Celebes (selfuh beez’): 414, 
655m 
CELLINI, BENVENUTO (chuh Іее*пі, 
ben ven óó'toh): 334; cup by, 
335p 
Central America: 356, 579m. See 
also Latin America 
Central Powers: 699, 700m 
Central Provinces, India: 629m 
Century, Roman: 134 
Ceres (sir'eez): 138 
CERVANTES SAAVEDRA, MIGUEL DE 
(shur van'teez sah ah've'dra, mee- 
gel'de): 327 
Ceylon (si lon^): 106, 383m, 629m, 
828 
Chaldeans (kal dee"uhns): 46m, 
49-50 
CHAMBERLAIN, NEVILLE: 763 
Champagne (sham рауп“), fairs of: 
235-36, 239m 
CHANDRAGUPTA (chun'druh góóp'- 
tuh): 277, 285m 
CHANDRAGUPTA Maurya: 105m, 
106 
CHANG CH'IEN (chang chien”): 
292-93 
CHARLEMAGNE (shahr"luh тауп’): 
187-88, 189p, 191-92, 192m, 
212, 232, 244, 261, 264 
CHARLES I (England): 347, 367 
CHARLES II (England): 347 
CHaRLzs Ш (Spain): 470 
Cuartes IV (France): 252 
CHARLES IV (Spain): 471 
CHARLES V (Holy Roman Em- 
pire): 351, 352 
CuaRLES V (Austria): 600, 603 
CHaRLEs VII (France): 253 
CHARLES X (France): 482-83, 
480-81 
Снлвіѕ XII (Sweden): 594-95 
CHARLES THE Barp: 191, 192m 
CHARLES MARTEL (mahr tel"): 
186, 191, 211 
Charter of 1814, France: 479 
Charter Oath, Japan: 668 
Cháteau-Thierry (sha toh^tee'uh- 
ri), battle at: 699m, 705, 706 
Cuaucer, GEOFFREY (chaw'suhr, 
jef'ri): 262, 326 
Cheka (che'kah): 742 
Cheng Ho (jung'hu^): 397, 413 
Chevaliers (shev'uh lirs”) : 223 
CHIANG KAI-SHEK (chyahng'ki"- 
shek"): 751-52, 752p, 757, 810, 
813 
Ch'in dynasty, China (chin): 290-- 
91, 291p, 292, 300m 
China 
3000-250 B.c.: Bronze Age, 122; 
civilization of, 112-13, 120, 
122-26, 123p, 124p; Chou dy- 
nasty, 114-16, 119, 120, 121m; 
“Creative Emperors,” 112-13; 
& feudalism, 115-16; First dy- 
nasty, 113; gov't of, 112-13, 
115-16, 121m; Hsia dynasty, 
113, 121m; life in, 112, 116- 
20, 114p, 119p; New Stone 
Age in, 23, 25; prehistoric, 
112-13, 120-21m; religions of, 
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113-14, 119-20; Shang dy- 
nasty, 113-14, 115, 120, 121m; 
wars in, 116, 720, 122 


250 B.c-120 A.D.: Ch'in dy- 
nasty, 290-91, 291p, 292, 
300m; Chou dynasty, 290, 


300m; civilization of, 294-95, 
300, 302-03; "dark age" of, 
294-95, 301m; & feudalism, 
290; govt of, 297-98, 300- 
Han dynasty, 292-94, 300- 
01m; & Japan, 307-08, 309; in 
Korea, 296, 305; religions of, 
276, 294, 297, 301m; & South- 
east Asia, 312; Sui dynasty, 
295-96; Sung dynasty, 299, 
301m; T'ang dynasty, 296-99, 
301m; trade of, 292, 293, 295, 
296-97, 301m, 312 
1200-1700; & Europeans, 401- 
03; in Korea, 406; Manchus 
of, 400-01; Ming dynasty, 396- 
400, 402m; Mongols in, 268, 
301m, 392-96, 393m; reli- 
gions of, 395-96, 402; trade 
of, 395, 401-03, 413, 414 
1700-1912: & Boxer Rebellion, 
656-57, 657p; & Japan, 652- 
53, 658, 670, 671-72, 753; & 
Korea, 663; life in, 646-47, 
646p, 648p, 652p; & Open- 
Door Policy, 653-54; & Opium 
War, 648-50, 649p; rebellions 
in, 650-51, 656-67, 657p; re- 
forms in, 654, 656, 657-58; 
revolution in, 658-59; & Rus- 
sia, 615, 652, 653, 657; & Sino- 
Japanese War, 615, 652-53; & 
Tai Ping Rebellion, 651; 
trade of, 647; wars of, 648- 
50, 649p, 651-53; & Western 
powers, 646, 647-50, 651-62, 
653-54, 655m, 683 
1912. : civil war in, 810; 
communists in, 751, 752, 810, 
822, 827; & Japan, 752753. 
756, 157p, 759m, 759-60, 780, 
783; & Korea, 825; present- 
day, 110-12, 111р, 116-17m; 
provinces of, 118m; reforms 
in, 752-53; republic in, 659; 
& Southeast Asia, 827-28; 
union of, 751-52; & UN, 797- 
98, 801 
Chinese Eastern Railway: 653, 
655m 
Chosen: 306 
Chou dynasty (joh), China: 114- 
16, 119, 120, 121m, 290, 300m 
Christianity: in Japan, 411, 412, 
668; & monks, 182-83; rise of, 
161-63, 163p; spread of, 18m, 
163-64 
Ch'u-fu (chyu^foh^) : 125 
Church, Christian: & Counter-Ref- 
ormation, 341; in park Ages, 
173, 181-83; early, 164; & feud- 
alism, 230-31, 247, 248, 255; in 
Gaul, 186; & heresy, 258; & hu- 
manists, 336; language of, 260, 
263; & papal power, 185-87, 255- 
57; & Peace & Truce of God, 
229-30; & Protestant Revolution, 
336-41; religious orders of, 257- 
58; schism in, 201. See also Greek 
Orthodox Church & Roman 
Catholic Church 
Church of England: 339 
CHURCHILL, WINSTON: 


166, 777, 


780, 796, 797, 798p, 800, 804, 
813 

Cicero  (sis'uh roh'): 149, 152, 
165 

Cilicia (silish*uh): 145m, 149 

CINCINNATUS (sin'suh nay*tuhs): 
136 

Cisalpine Gaul (sis al’pin): 150 

Cistercians (sis ter’shuhn): 257 

City-state(s): 33; Chinese, 112; 
Greek, 60-61, 142, 143; Italian, 
249: Roman, 133 

Civilization: 14; Aztec, 359-60; 
Babylonian, 44; basic character- 
istics of, 74-15, 34; Byzantine, 
201, 202-04, 205; Chaldean, 49; 
Chinese, 111-12, 116-20, 121m, 
122-26, 294-95, 300-02, 303, 
307, 308-09, 312, 407, 409; in 
Dark Ages (Europe), 173, 181- 
83, 184-85; Egyptian, 42; Greek, 
57-59, 58m, 72-73, 84, 143, 164- 
65, 262, 263-64; Hebrew, 48; 
Hellenistic, 84-85; Inca, 360-61; 
Indian, 97-98, 99-103, 104-05m, 
283-84, 286, 312, 383-85; Ja- 
panese, 307, 308-09, 408-09; 
Mayan, 358-59; medieval Euro- 
pean, 260-68; Moslem, 264; 
Phoenician, 46, 48; present-day, 
16-17, 18-19m; Renaissance Eu- 
ropean, 325-42; Roman, 158-60, 
164-66, 262, 263-64; Russian, 
early, 204, 205; of Southeast 
Asia, 312 

CLARK, GENERAL MARK W.: 788 

Cray, HENRY: 469 

CLEISTHENES (klis'thuh neez’): 67- 
68 


CLEMENCEAU, GEORGE (klem'uhn- 
soh”): 708-09, 709p, 710 
CLEMENT V, Pope (klem"uhnt) : 
256 
CLEMENT VII, Pope: 257 
CLEOPATRA (klee'uh pay'truh) : 
153, 154 
CLIVE, ROBERT: 388-89, 628-29 
CLovis (kloh'vis): 178m, 180 
Cnossus (nos'uhs): 57, 58m 
Cochin-China: 655m, 674 
Совок, JACQUES (ker, zhahk): 
319 
Co-hong (coh'hong"): 647 
Collective bargaining: 240, 549 
Colombia: 475m, 580 
Coloni (kol'oh ni): 174 
Colonial expansion 
Renaissance: 354-55m, 368- 
69m; in China, 401-03; effect 
of, 371-72; by England, 365, 
366-67, 370, 371; by France, 
370, 371; by Holland, 365-66, 
370, 371; in India, 383m, 386- 
89; by Portugal, 363-64, 365, 
366; in Southeast Asia, 414— 
416; by Spain, 361-63 
Modern: 655m, 684m; conse- 
quences of, 688-90; & Indus- 
trial Revolution, 683-85; 
method of, 685-87 
COLUMBUS, CHRISTOPHER: 348, 
353, 354-55m, 356-57, 357p 
Cominform (kom‘in fawrm'): 806 
Comintern (kom‘in tern’): 806 
Comitatus (kom i tah’tus): 175 
ета on the Gallic Wars: 


"Commercial Bank" France: 492 
Committee on Human Rights: 801 


Committee of Public Safety: 443- 
44, 446 

CoMMoDUS (kom‘uh duhs): 156 

Common law: 251 

Commonwealth of Australia: 525 

Commune of August 10: 442 

Communications, modern: 721, 
722, 123p 

Communism: in the Balkans, 805, 
816, 819-20; in China, 751, 752, 
756, 810, 822; in eastern Eu- 
rope, 746, 805, 806-07, 816; in 
France, 815; in Italy, 815-16; 
Marxian, 550-51, 52; in Near 
East, 809; & religion, 745, 745p, 
806-07, 807p, 822; in Russia, 
705, 742-46, 805-07; in South- 
east Asia, 827-29 

Communist Manifesto, The (man'- 
uh fes'toh): 550, 551, 552 

Concert of Europe: 457-58 

Confederate States of America: 
518m, 518-21 

Conrucius (kuhn fyu'shuhs) : 
125-26, 303p 

Confucianism: 294, 297 

Congo Free State: 686 

Congress of Berlin: 604-05, 606, 
692 

Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions: 574, 736 

Congress of Paris: 494 

Congress of Vienna: 455-58, 457p, 
458m, 613 

Conservative party, England: 521- 
22 


CONSTANTINE, Roman emperor 
(kon'stuhntin): 62, 157, 164, 
173-74 

Constitution of 1789 (U. S.): 465— 
66 


Constitution of 1791 (France): 
441 


Constitution of 1875 (France) : 
513-14 

Constitution of 1889 (Japan): 
668-69 

Constitution of 1918 (Russia); 743 

Constitution of the Directory 
(France): 446 

Constitution of the North German 
Confederation: 507 

Constitutional Convention, U. S.: 
465 

Consul, Roman (kon'suhl): 134 

Consuls, French: 448-49 

Continental Congresses: 436 

"Continental System": 453 

Cooperatives; 574 

COPERNICUS, NICHOLAUS (koh per’- 
nuh kuhs): 86, 329, 330 

Co-prosperity: 762 

Coral Sea, battle of: 781m, 783 

Cordova (kawr'duh vuh): 198m, 
199m, 212, 213, 348 

CORNEILLE, PIERRE (kawr nay', 
pyer): 327 

CORNWALLIS, GENERAL CHARLES 
(kawrn wall'is): 438 

CORONADO, FRANCISCO VASQUEZ DE 
(kohr'uh nah'doh, frahn thees'- 
koh vahs‘keth de): 363 

Corporations, rise of: 725-26 

Corsica (kawr'suh kuh): 135m, 
142 

Cortés, HERNANDO (kawr tez"): 
362 

Council of Constance: 257 
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Council of Foreign Ministers: 813- 


Council of the Indies: 470 

Council of Trent: 341 

Counter-Reformation: 341 

Crassus (kras'uhs): 149-50 

Creoles (kree'ohlz): 469 

Crete (kreet): 26, 57-58, 58m, 
74m, 600 

“Creative Emperors”: 112-13 

Crimean War: 493-94, 494p, 605 

Croesus (kree*suhs): 50 

CROMWELL, OLIVER: 347, 525 

Crusades: 198-99m, 200-01, 214, 
232, 232-33, 234p, 234-35, 238m 

Cuba: 356, 358m, 473, 572, 580 

Culture, basic: 12, 12-17 

Culture system: 674 

Cumans (kyu'menz): 204-05 

Cuneiform (kyu nee’uh fawrm’): 
45, 48 

CURIE, MARIE (kyóór'ee): 719 

CURIE, PIERRE: 719 

Cyprus (si*pruhs) : 600, 601m, 606 

CYRUS THE GREAT (si'ruhs): 47m, 
49, 50, 69 

Czechoslovakia (chek"uh sloh vah- 
kiuh): in 1919, 711m; & dis- 
armament, 733; & ERP, 820; & 
Germany, 763-64; govt of, 734; 
independence of, 706, 711; & re- 
ligion, 807; & Russia, 803m, 805, 
816, 821; & UN, 800; & World 
War II, 792 


Daimyos (di*myawz): 309 

DALADIER, Epouarp (dah lah dye’, 
ed wahr"): 763 

Damascus (duh mas'kuhs): 199m 

DANTE (dan'ti): 262 

DANTON, GEORGES JACQUES (dan’- 
tuhn, zhaurz zhahk): 444-45 

Danzig (dan"sig): 710-11, 711m 

Darius (duh ri'uhs): 50, 69, 73, 
74-75m 

Darwin, CHARLES (dahr'win): 695 

Davin, King: 48 

Davis, JEFFERSON: 518 

Dawes Plan: 731-32, 739 

Dess, EUGENE V.: 573 

Decameron, The (di kam"uhr- 
uhn): 262 

Deccan (dek"uhn): 93, 105m 

Declaration of Independence: 437 

Declaration of the Rights of Man: 
441 

De Fonzsr, LEE: 722 

De GAULLE, CHARLES (duh gohl', 
shahrl): 776, 815 

Delhi (del'i): 383m; sultans of, 
379-80 

Deme (deem): 67 

DEMETER (di mee^tuhr) : 80 

Democratic party, U. S.: 466, 515 

Раана (di mok^ruh tuhs) : 

0 


Denmark: early, 174, 180, 189, 
190m; modern, 734, 772, 774, 
822 

DERBY, Lonp: 522 

DE Soto, HERNANDO (duh soh'toh, 
uhr nahn'doh): 363 

Despot (des"puht): 249 

Dharma (dahr'muh): 101, 281-82 

Dialogue on the Two Principal 
Systems of the World: 329 

Diaz, BARTHOLOMEW (dee^uhs): 
353, 363 

DICKENS, CHARLES: 484 


Diet of Worms: 337 

DIESEL, RUDOLPH (dee'zuhl): 723 

DiocLETIAN — (di'uh klee'shuhn) : 
157, 159, 163, 173-74, 176, 194 

Directory (France): 446, 448 

Disarmament, 1920-1928: 733 

i, BENJAMIN (diz ray‘li): 
521-22, 606 

Divine Comedy: 262 

Doab (doh‘ahb): 98 

Dollar diplomacy: 581 

DOLLFUSS, ENGELBERT (dawl'- 
foos): 762 

Dominicans: 258 

Dominion of Canada: 524 

Don Quixote (don kwik"suht) : 327 

Donation of Constantine: 328 

Dorians (dohr'i uhns): 59, 60 

DRAKE, SiR FRANCIS: 354m, 365 

Dravidians (druh vid'iuhns): 96, 
100, 105m 

Dreyfus Affair (dray'fuhs): 560- 
61, 561p 

Duma (doo'mah): 619 

DupLeix, ЈоѕЕРН François (dy- 
pleks”, joh zef” frahn'swah): 388 

Duttes, Joun Е. (dul'uhs): 826 

Dumbarton Oaks Conference: 797 

Dunkirk (dun'kerk): 772m, 775p, 

DÜRER, ALBERT (dy'ruhr): 334 

DunHAM, Lord (der'uhm): 524 

Dutch East India Co.: 321, 365-66, 
414-16, 674 


Early man: Bronze Age, 26; calen- 
dar of, 27-28; characteristics of, 
10-11; govt of, 31-34; New 
Stone Age, 23-26; nomadic pe- 
riod, 24; Old Stone Age, 22-23; 
religion of, 28-30; writing of, 
26-27 

Earth: age of, 9; climatic changes 
on, 22-23; earliest men on, 9-1 

East Indies: 414m, 655m; Austra- 
lia in, 674; Dutch in, 355m, 365- 
66, 414-16, 655m, 674-75, 675p. 
828; England in, 414-15, 674; 
under Java, 413; Moslem states 
of, 414; Portugal in, 674; unrest 
in, 828; & World War П, 782, 
783 

Eastern Europe: in 1490, 205m; in 
1919, 711m; in 1949, 803m; & 
comin 746, 805, 806-07, 

Eastern Roman Empire: 198m; & 
barbarians, 178-79m, 181, 196; 
origin of, 157, 173 

EBERT, FRIEDRICH (ay'buhrt) : 738 

ECA: 821, 832 

Economic & Social Council, UN: 

. 798, 799p, 801-03 

EDEN, ANTHONY: 797 

Edict of Nantes (ee"dikt uv nants): 
339, 346 

Epison, THOMAS: 722p, 723 

Education: in China, 300, 302, 654, 
752-53; in India, 99-100, 284, 
384, 638, 638p; in France, 450- 
51; in Latin America, 476; in me- 
dieval Europe, 263, 325; in Ren- 
aissance Europe, 325-326; in So- 
viet Russia, 745 

Epwarp III: 245, 252 

Egypt \ 
Ancient: 36m, 46-47m; gov't in, 

31-32; early civilization of, 26- 
27; Empire Period, 42-43, 45; 


& Hebrews, 48; & Hyksos, 42, 
45; life in, 36-39, 37p, 38p, 
39р; Middle Kingdom, 41-43; 
Old Kingdom, 40-41, 42; & 
Persia, 47m, 50, 69; prehis- 
toric, 35-36; & Ptolemy, 73; & 
Rome, 155; trade, 37-39, 46 
Medieval: caliphs of, 212, 213; 
& Mongols, 216; in Moslem 
Empire, 185, 196, 199m, 211 
Modern: & England, 607-08, 
684m, 687, 691, 747, 808, 831; 
& Napoleon, 447, 604; in Otto- 
man Empire, 600, 601m, 606- 
07; & World War Il, 777, 787 
Eight Points of Peace: 796 
EINSTEIN, ALBERT (in'stin): 719, 
720, 740 
EISENHOWER, DwiGHT: 785-88, 
791-92, 832, 832p 
El Alamein (el ah"lah mayn”), bat- 
tle of: 783, 785m, 787 
ELGIN, Lorp: 524 
ELIZABETH I (England): 339, 346, 
354m, 367, 525, 592 
ELIZABETH (Russia): 504, 595 
Emancipation Proclamation: 520- 
21 
Embargo Act: 468 
Ems telegram (ems): 510 
ENGELS, FRIEDRICH: 550, 551, 552 
England 
1000: 144m; & Danes, 190; 
& monks, 184-85; peoples of, 
157; & Rome, 150; & Teutons, 
178-79m, 180-81; & Vikings, 
189-90 
1000-1400: 248m; fairs of, 236; 
law in, 250-51; Magna Carta, 
251-52; & Normans, 247; par- 
liament of, 250-51; & Pope, 
257; royal power in, 247-49, 
249-52, 254; wars, 252-53 
1400-1700: in 1500, 344m; civil 
war in, 347; civilization of, 
326-27, 327-28; colonization 
by, 355m, 366-67, 368-69m, 
370-71; in East Indies, 414- 
15; exploration by, 354-55т, 
357-58, 364-65; in India, 387— 
89; industry of, 322; as naval 
power, 351, 354-55m, 365; & 
Protestantism, 339; & Russia, 
592; Stuarts of, 346-48; 
Tudors of, 346; trade of, 320, 
321, 365-66, 401-02, 411, 412 
1700-1850: & American Revolu- 
tion, 435-38; & China, 647- 
50, 649p; & Congress of 
Vienna, 456-57, 458, 460; 
European wars of, 346, 351, 
443, 504; & free trade, 523-24; 
gov't of, 434, 481-84, 482p; & 
Greece, 604; in India, 387-89, 
627-32, 629m; & Industrial 
Revolution, 533-38; & Latin 
America, 472, 473; & Na- 
poleon, 453, 455; & Ottoman 
Empire, 604; in Southeast 
Asia, 674; in War of 1812, 
467-69 
1851-1918: in Afghanistan, 683; 
in China, 651-52, 653, 659; & 
Crimean War, 493-94; in 
Cyprus, 606; & Egypt, 607-08, 
684m, 687, 688, 691; gov't of, 


521-23, 564-65; in India, 
629m, 632-43, 748; & Ireland, 
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734; & Japan, 665, 671; in 
Korea, 663; & labor, 549, 565- 
69; & Morocco, 692; & Persia, 
614, 615, 683, 691; in South 
Africa, 683, 684m, 686-87, 
687p, 688-89; in Southeast 
Asia, 655m, 672-73; in Tibet, 
683; & Triple Entente, 614, 
691-92; in World War I, 698, 
699, 700m, 701-02, 705 
1919———: & Atlantic Charter, 
166, 796, 797; & Austria, 819; 
& China, 810; & democracy, 
733, 734-35, 735p; & disarma- 
ment, 733; gov't of, 735, 816; 
& Great Depression, 728; & 
Germany, 761, 763, 817-18; 
& Greece, 819-20; & India, 
748-50, 810-11; & Ireland, 
734-35; & Korea, 824; & Italy, 
757; & Japan, 756, 760; & 
NATO, 822; & Near East, 
747, 747m, 807, 808, 829-31; 
& Peace of 1919, 708-10; & 
peace treaties, World War II, 
813-14, 815; & Potsdam Con- 
ference, 793; & reparations, 
731; & Russia, 743, 805-06; & 
Schuman Plan, 831-32; & 
Southeast Asia, 827-29; trade 
of, 731: & UN, 797, 798; & 
World War II, 764, 772m, 774, 
715, 776-77, 118, 785m, 787, 
788, 789, 790, 791, 792, 803. 
804; & Yalta Agreement, 813 
English Civil War: 347 
English East India Co.: 321, 366, 
387, 388, 389, 414, 627-32, 638, 
648 
English Reform Bill(s): of 1832, 
481-84, 521; of 1867, 522; of 
1884, 522; of 1885, 522-23 
Epicurean(s) (ep'uh Кубо ree"uhn): 
82, 84, 143 
Epicurus (ep'uh kyoór'uhs): 82 
Equites, Roman (ek'wuh teez’): 
147 
Erasmus (iraz'muhs): 336 
ERATOSTHENES (er'uh tos"thuh- 
neez'): 86 
Ericson, LEIF (er"ik suhn): 190 
Eritrea (er'itree^uh): 684m, 815, 


815p 
ERP: 820-21 
Estates General, France: 250, 438- 
39 
эсас MAJOR (es'ter'a'zee'): 
Estonia (estoh'niuh): in 1919, 
711m; 1919-1939, 746; & reli- 
gion, 806; & Russia, 589, 595, 
597m, 774, 805; & Sweden, 594; 
& Vikings, 191 
Ethiopia: 684m, 757, 777, 824 
Etruscans (itrus"kuhns): 133-34, 
135m, 136, 140m 
Еосир (yu'klid): 86 
Еосёмів, EMPRESS (ое zhe nee”): 
491p, 509 
Euphrates River (yu fray'teez): 
36m; valley of, 24, 43, 46m 
Euripipes (yoo rip'uh deez’): 78 
Europe 
Early: Bronze Age, 
period, 22; New 
23 
200-1400: in 500, 179m; in 
1190, 248m; barbarian con- 
quest of, 178-79m; Christian 


26; glacial 
Stone Age, 
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Church in, 181-83, 229-31, 
247, 248, 255-59, 260, 263; 
civilization of, 184-85, 260- 
68; 261p. 265p, 266p, 267p, 
268p; & crusades, 232-33, 
234p, 234-35, 238m; fairs in, 
235-36; feudalism in, 228-29; 
guilds in, 240-42; industry in, 
235, 245; life in, 183-84, 223- 
29, 226p, 227p, 230p, 237p, 
242-44, 253p; money in, 244— 
46; papal power in, 185-87; 
royal power in, 247-49, 249- 
30, 252, 253, 254; towns in, 
236-37, 240; trade of, 233-36, 
238-39m; wars in, 252-54 
1400-1700 (Renaissance): in 
1500, 344m; capital in, 322- 
24; civilization of, 325-42; 
colonization by, 354-55m, 
361-64, 366-67, 368-69m, 
370-71; exploration by, 353, 
354-55m, 357-58, 364-65; 
gov't in, 344; industry of, 
320m, 321-22; nationalism in, 
343, 348-50; & New World, 
371-72; & Ottoman Turks, 
352; trade of, 319-31, 354m, 
363, 365-66; wars in, 341-42, 
350-51 
1700-1900: in 1815, 458m; & 
Congress of Vienna, 455-58; 
"enlightenment" in, 430-33; 
& Industrial Revolution, 533- 
39, 542-45; & labor, 546-56; 
& liberalism, 484-85; & Na- 
poleon, 451-55, 452m; & 
Napoleon Ш, 493-94; na- 
tionalism in, 501-14; & Old 
Regime, 423; revolutions in, 
479-84, 485-88 
1900———: in 1919, 711m; in 
1941, 774m; in 1949, 803m; 
& business, 719-27; & “cold 
war,” 813-14, 815-23; effect 
of World War II on, 803-05; 
& Great Depression, 727-29; 
& Peace of 1919, 708-12, 
711m; pre-World War I, 691- 
95; & World War I, 696-707, 
699m, 700m; & World War II, 
771, 772m, 774-78, 785m, 
786-87, 787-89, 790-93 
Exclusion Act of 1905: 658 
Excommunication: 229, 256 
Extraterritoriality (ekstruh ter'uh- 
tohr‘i al’uh ti): 650 


Fabian Society (fay'bi uhn): 566, 
568 


FABIUS (fay'bi uhs): 143 

Facta, Luict (fahk'tah): 741 

Faerie Queene (fay'uh ri kween): 
327 

Fa Hsien (fah shien’): 295 

FAO: 802 

FARADAY, MICHAEL (far"uh di): 
534-35, 722-23 

Fascism (fash'izuhm): in Ger- 
many, 739-40; in Italy, 741-42; 
in Spain, 759 

Fashoda Affair: 688, 691 

Federalist party, U.S.: 466-67 

FERDINAND (emperor of Austria): 
486-87, 489 

C а (emperor of Spain): 


FERDINAND VII (Spain): 471, 472, 
474 


Fertile Crescent: 35, 36m, 46-47т; 
& Chaldeans, 49; & Hittites, 45; 
& Persia, 49-50; raids on, 39-40; 
small nations in, 45-46, 48 

Feudalism: 115; in China, 115-16, 
228, 290; & Church, 230-31; in 
Europe, 191, 223-29, 247; in 
India, 277, 285m; in Japan, 309, 
668 

Fief (feef): 228 

FILLMORE, MILLARD: 664 

Finland: early, 191, 589, 597m, 
613; modern, 711m, 734, 746, 
772m, 774, 791, 803m, 814 

First Coalition: 443, 443, 444 

First Estate, France: 423 

First International: 554 

Five Year Plans, Russia: 744 

Flanders, 235-36, 238-39m, 248m, 
259 

FLEMING, ALEXANDER: 721 

FLEMING, J. А.: 722 

Florence: 249, 320m 

Florida: 358m, 362-63 

FocH, GENERAL FERDINAND (fawsh, 
fir dee nan’): 706 

Foreign exchange: 319 

Formosa: 401, 653, 655m, 670, 
753 

Forum, Roman: 133 

Four Freedoms: 796 

Four-Power Pact: 733 

Four-Year Plan, Germany: 761 

FOURIER, FRANCOIS MARIE CHARLES 
(foo rye’, fran’swah mah ree! 
shahrl): 484, 549 

Fourteen Points: 706, 708-10 

France 
Early: Greece in, 62; origin of, 

191-92, 192m; Rome in, 139, 
150; & Vikings, 189-90 
1000-1500: 248m, 253p; & feu- 
dalism, 247; & Hundred Years’ 
War, 252, 253-54; & Pope, 
257; royal power in, 249-50, 
252, 253-54, 343 
1400-1700 (Renaissance): in 
1500, 344m; civilization of, 
327, 334; colonization by, 
354—55m, 368-69m, 370, 371; 
gov't of, 345-46; industry of, 
319; & Protestantism, 339; 
wars of, 342, 346, 351 
1700-1795 (Old Regime): & 
American Revolution, 437, 
438, 439; in Canada, 524; in 
India, 383m, 388-89; life in, 
423-24, 424p, 425-29, 426p, 
428p; revolution in, 438-46 
(See also French Revolution); 
royal power in, 428-29; wars 
of, 504, 524 
1795-1799 (Directory):446, 448 
1799-1804 (Consulate): 448-49 
1804-1815 (First Empire): de- 
feat of, 454-55; empire of, 
451-53, 452m; & England, 
453; & Ottoman Empire, 604; 
reforms in, 449-51; & Russia, 
452m, 453-54; & Spain, 453 
1814-1848 (Restoration): & AI- 
geria, 607; & Bourbons, 454— 
55, 456; & Congress of Vienna, 
455-57, 458, 458m; & Greece, 
604; & Louis XVIII, 479-80; 
& Revolution of 1830, 480p, 
480-81; & Revolution of 1848, 
485, 486p 
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1848-1852 (Second Republic): 
486, 489-90 
1852-1870 (Second Empire): & 
China, 651-52; & Church, 
491-92; & Crimean War, 493- 
94; & Franco-Prussian War, 
509-11; & Italy, 492, 501-02; 
& Japan, 665; & Mexico, 509- 
10, 578-80; & Spain, 509; suc- 
cesses of, 490-91, 492-93 
1871-1940 (Third Republic): in 
Africa, 683, 684m, 688; & 
China, 653, 655m; creation 
of, 511, 512-13; & disarma- 
ment, 733; end of, 776; & 
Germany, 760-61, 763; govt 
of, 513-14, 560-61, 734; & 
Great Depression, 728; in 
Indo-China, 655m, 673-74, 
683; & Industrial Revolution, 
538; & Italy, 757, 762; & Ja- 
pan, 756, 760; in Morocco, 
684m, 691, 692-93; in Near 
East, 747, 747m; & Peace of 
1919, 708-10; & Ruhr, 731- 
32, 739; & Russia, 743; & so- 
cialism, 561-63; & Triple En- 
tente, 613-14, 691-92; & 
Tunis, 607; in World War I, 
698, 699, 699m, 700, 700m, 
701, 705-06; in World War 
Il, 764, 772m, 774, 775-76 
1940-1944 (Vichy): in 1941, 
774m; creation of, 776; & 
World War II, 785m, 787, 
791-92, 792p 
1946——— (Fourth Republic): in 
1949, 803m; & Austria, 819; 
& communism, 815; & Ger- 
many, 817-18; & Indo-China, 
827-28; & Korea, 824; & 
Morocco, 831; & NATO, 822; 
& Near East, 808; origin of, 
815; & peace treaties, World 
War II, 813-14, 815; & Pots- 
dam Conference, 793; & Schu- 
man Plan, 831-32; & UN, 798 
FRANCIS, ST.: 258 
Francis I (France): 334, 351, 603 
Francis II (Sicily): 503 
FRANCIS FERDINAND: 696-97, 697p 
FRANCIS JOSEPH: 456, 487, 508 
Franciscans: 258, 411 
FRANCO, FRANCISCO: 758-59, 762, 
822 
Franco-Prussian War: 503, 510-11 
Frankfort: 320m; treaty of, 511 
Frankfort Assembly: 504-05 
FRANKLIN, BENJAMIN: 466 
Franks: 175, 178-79m, 180, 181, 
191-92, 192m 
FREDERICK II (the Great): 504 
FREDERICK WILLIAM III: 456 
FREDERICK WILLIAM IV: 487, 487p, 
488, 505, 613 
FREDERICK WILLIAM | HOHENZOL- 
с (huh'uhn zol'uhrn): 349- 


Free French Gov't: 776 

Free trade: 523 

French & Indian War: 355m, 506 

French Revolution: causes of, 438— 
39; & Commune of August 10, 
442; & Constitution of 1791, 
441; & Estates General, 438-39; 
& Legislative Assembly, 442-43; 
& National Assembly, 439-40, 
441-42; & National Convention, 
443-46; reforms in, 441; Reign 


of Terror, 443-45, 444p; revolts 
in, 440p, 440-41, 443, 444; wars 
during, 442, 443, 444 
Friars, medieval (fri'uhrz): 257-58 
Frisians (frizh'uhns): 178m, 186 
FuccERS (foog'uhrz): 319 
Fugrwares (foófji'wah"'rahz"): 
308-09, 407 
FULTON, ROBERT: 536 


Gadsden Purchase (gadz'duhn): 
477 
GALEN (gay"luhn): 164 
Galicia (guh lish"uh): 508m, 579m, 
598 
Сло (gal'uhlee'oh): 329-30, 
330p 
Gama, Vasco DA (gam"uh, vahs'- 
koh duh): 354-55m, 363, 383m, 
386 
GAMBETTA, LEON (gam bet'uh): 
511, 511p, 513 
GANDHI, MoHaNDas (gahn'dee): 
642-43, 748p, 748-49, 783, 812 
Ganges River (gan*jeez): 93, 
105m, 642p 
GARIBALDI, GUISEPPE (gar’uh- 
bawl'di, joo sep'pee): 503 
Gaul (gawl): 145m, 150, 156, 174, 
178-79m, 180, 181, 186 
Gauls, in Rome: 139 
Gautama BuppHa (gaw'tuh muh). 
See Buddha, The 
General Assembly, UN: 798, 799p 
General Confederation of Labor 
(France): 562 
Gencouis KHAN (jeng'gis kahn”): 
379, 392, 392p 
Свовсе V (England): 642 
GroncE, HENRY: 566 
German Confederation: 504-05 
German “Pledge Plan": 698 
Germany 
— 1400: 248m; & feudalism, 
191-92, 247; & Holy Roman 
Empire, 247; origin of, 191, 
192m, 247; royal power in, 
249 
1400-1700: Kingdom of Prussia 
in, 349-50; & Protestantism, 
336-39; & Thirty Years’ War, 
341-42 
1815-1866 (German Confedera- 
tion): in 1815, 458m; & Con- 
gress of Vienna, 456, 457; 
& Revolution of 1848, 486-88; 
& unification, 488, 504-07, 
505m 
1866-1871 (North German Con- 
federation): formation of, 
505, 505m, 507; & Franco- 
Prussian War, 510-11; gov't 
of, 507; & South German 
states, 509, 510; & Spain, 509 
1871-1918 [Second Reich (rik)]: 
in 1871, 505m; in 1919, 711m; 
in Africa, 683, 684m; & 
China, 653, 655m; creation of, 
512; end of, 706, 738; gov't 
of, 557-58, 559p; & Industrial 
Revolution, 538, 557-58; & 
labor, 558-60; in League of 
the Three Emperors, 613; & 
Morocco, 692-93; in Triple 
Alliance, 613, 691-92; in 
World War I, 698, 699m, 699- 
700, 700m, 701-02, 705-06, 
706-07 
1919-1933 (Weimar Republic): 


& disarmament, 733, & Great 
Depression, 728; & Hitler, 
739-40; & Japan, 756; prob- 
lems of, 731p, 738-39; & rep- 
arations, 710, 731-32; trade 
of, 731, 739; & Treaty of 
Versailles, 712 

1933-1945 (Third Reich, Nazi): 
& Austria, 762; & Czechoslo- 
vakia, 763-64; end of, 793; 
expansion of, 763m; & Italy, 
762; & Japan, 760, 762; & 
Latin America, 737-38; & Po- 
land, 764; policy of, 740, 760- 
62; & Rhineland, 760-61; & 
Russia, 764; & Spain, 759, 
762; & World War П, 764, 
771, 772-73m, 774-78, 785m, 
786-87, 788, 789, 790-91, 
791-92, 792-93 


1945_— 803m; & occupation, 
817-18, 818p; & Schuman 
Plan, 831-32 


Ghent (gent), treaty of: 469, 471 

GILBERT, SIR HUMPHREY: 367 

Gilbert Islands: 784m, 789, 792 

Girondists (juh ron'dists): 442, 
442, 443 

Glacial periods (glay'shuhl): 22- 
23 

GrADSTONE, WiLLIAM E.: 521-22, 
526 

GLOUCESTER, DUKE or (glos'tuhr): 
326 

GoprnEv or BouILLON (gawd^free- 
uv boo yawn”) 233 

Golden Horde: 205 

GOMPERS, SAMUEL: 574 

Good Neighbor Policy: 738 

GOODYEAR, CHARLES: 723 

Goths (goths): 175, 176-77, 178- 
79m; conquests of, 180, 185, 
196, 198m, 348 

Government: of Athens, ancient, 
65, 67-68; of Austria, 734, 738, 
819 (1919-1939); of Austria- 
Hungary, 508-09; of British 
dominions, 524-25; of Byzantine 
Empire, 196-97; of China, 32, 
112-13, 121m (prehistoric), 
115-16 (Chou), 297-98 (T'ang), 
299 (Sung), 656, 657-58 (Man- 
chu); development of, 11-12, 
31-33; of early man, 31-34; of 
eastern Europe, 734, 746 (1919- 
1939); of England, 247-49, 249- 
52, 254 (medieval), 434 (18th 
century), 481-84, 482p, 521-23 
(19th century), 564-65, 735, 
816 (20th century); of Eu- 
rope, 323, 344 (Renaissance), 
423, 429 (Old Regime), 734 
(20th century); of France, 191- 
92 (early), 247, 249-50, 252, 
253-54, 343 (medieval), 345-46 
(Renaissance), 428-29 (Old Re- 
gime), 448-49 (Consulate), 513- 
14, 560-61, 734 (Third Re- 
public); of Germany, 192 (early), 
247, 249 (medieval), 557-58, 
559p (Second Reich), 738 (Wei- 
mar Republic), 740 (Third 
Reich): 818 (present-day); of 
Greece (ancient), 59, 60; of 
Incas, 361; of India, 96 (Aryas), 
101 (Brahmans), 277 (King 
Harsha), 282 (Mauryan), 630- 
31, 632-33 (British), 749-50 
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1914-1939); of Italy, 249 (Med- 
ieval), 740-41 (1919-1922), 
815-16 (present-day); of Japan, 
306-07, 308, 309, 310-11 (early), 
668-69, 669-70 (Restoration), 
754, 755 (1914-1939), 825-26 
(present-day); of Korea, 823 
(1945—); of Latin America, 
371, 469-70 (colonial), 476-77 
(1825-1850), 576 (1865-1914); 
of Mayas, 358-59; of Moslem 
Empire, 212-13; of New World 
by Europe, 371; of North Ger- 
man Confederation, 507; of Ot- 
toman Empire, 602, 608; of 
Philippines, 658, 676; of Poland, 
734, 738, 746 (1919-1939); of 
Roman Empire, 154-55, 157, 
173-74, 196; of Roman Re- 
public, 134-35, 142-43, 146- 
47, 148-53; of Russia, 620 
(1914), 743-46 (Soviet); of 
Spain 758-59 (1820—); of 
Sparta, 64; of Teutons, 175; 
totalitarian, 738; of U.S., 435 
(colonial), 515-16 (1815-1865); 
of Yugoslavia, 734, 738, 746 
(1919-1939) 
Gov't of India Act: 749-50 
Gracchus, Gatus (grak'uhs, gay’- 
uhs): 147 
GRACCHUS, TIBERIUS (ti bir^i uhs) : 
146-47 
Grand Canal, China: 295-96 
Grand Jury, origin of: 250-51 
Grant, ULvssEs S.: 519, 521 
Great Britain. See England 
Great Depression: 727-29, 727p 
Great Elector: 349 
Great Reform (Japan): 308 
Great Wall: 290-91, 292p, 300- 
01m 
Greco, EL (grek'oh, el): 333; 
painting by, 349p 
Greece 
Ancient: 58m, 61m; Age of Per- 
icles, 71; Athens, 65-72; city- 
states of, 60-61, 72; civiliza- 
tion of, 78-80, 81-82; colo- 
nies of, 60, 61-62, 74-75m, 
133, 141m, 144-45m; "Dark 
Age" of, 59; decline of, 72- 
76; democracy in, 57, 65, 67, 
68, 73, 76, 77-78; & Dorians, 
59; “Golden Age" of, 71, 84; 
historic, 60-72; life in, 61-64, 
63p, 77-86; & Peloponnesian 
War, 71-72; & Persian Wars, 
69-70, 74-75m; & Rome, 
141m, 142, 143, 145m; Sparta, 
64-65 
Modern: in 1913, 693m; & Bal- 
kan League, 693, & Balkan 
Wars, 606; & communism, 
819-20; & England, 764; & 
Korea, 824; & Ottoman Em- 
pire, 458, 604-05; & World 
War IL 772m, 777, 778, 
791 
Greek Orthodox Church: 201, 204, 
205, 592, 593, 620, 806 
Greenland: 190 
GREGORY I, Pope: 186 
Grecory УП, Pope: 255-56 
Grecory XI, Pore: 257 
Grey, EARL: 483 
GREY, SIR EDWARD: 698 
Guadalcanal (gwah'duhl kuh nal”), 
& World War II: 783, 784m 


M 


Guam (gwahm): U. S. in, 572, 
683; & World War II, 781m, 782 

Guilds (gildz): Chinese, 398; me- 
dieval, 240-42; Renaissance, 
321-22 

Gupta Empire (góóop'ta): 275, 
277, 285m 

Gurkhas (góór'kahs): 627 

Gustavus ADOLPHUS (gus-tay'- 
vuhs uh dol’fuhs): 594 

GUTENBERG, JOHANNES (goo"tuhn- 
berg’): 332, 332p 


Habeas corpus (hay'bi uhs kawr?- 
puhs): 251 

Hague Tribunal. See The Hague 
Tribunal 

HaHN, Orro (hahn): 720 

НАШЕ SELASSIE (hi'li suh las'i) : 
231 000 

HAMILTON, ALEXANDER: 466, 467 

HAMMURABI  (hah'móo rah'bi): 
44, 45, 46m 

Han dynasty (hahn): 292-94, 300- 
Olm 


HANNIBAL (han'uh buhl): 143, 
144-45m 

Hanover (han'oh vuhr): 505m, 
507 

Hanseatic League: 240 

Harappa (hah rah'pah): 32, 95, 96, 
104-05m 

Harem (naer'uhm): 213 

HansHaA (hahr'sha): 277, 285m 

HARUN-AL-RASHID (hah róon'ahl- 
rah sheed^): 187, 212 

HARVEY, WILLIAM: 540 

Hashemites (hash’im its): 808 

Hastings, battle of: 247 

HASTINGS, WARREN: 628, 630, 638 

Hawaii (huh wi'ee): 653, 683 

Hay, Јонм: 653 

Hebrews, ancient: 40, 47m, 48 

HEGEL, GEORGE (hay"guhl): 550 

Hegira (hiji^ruh): 211 

Hejaz (hee jaz’): 747, 747m 

Hellas (hel'uhs): 73 

Hellenistic world: 73-76, 84-86 

Hellespont (hel*uh spont’): 72 

Helot (hel’uht): 64 

HENRY, PRINCE (Portugal): 353 

HENRY II (England): 250-51 

HENRY IV (France): 339 

Henry IV (Holy Roman Em- 
pire): 256 

HENRY V (England): 252 

HENRY VII (England): 346, 356, 
358 

HENRY VIII (England): 339, 346, 
525 


Heresy (her'uhsi): 164, 257-58 

Нвкор (her'uhd): 161 

HeRopotus (hi rod'uh tuhs): 78 
80 


HERTZ, HEINRICH (herts): 723 

Hesse-Cassel (hes*-kas"uhl) : 
505m, 507 

Нірвүоѕні (hi‘de’yoh'shi’): 406, 
409, 410, 411, 663 

оер (hi'uhr uh glif'iks) : 
6 


HiGGINBOTTOM, SAM: 640 

Himalayas (hi mahl'yuhz): 93, 
105m 

Hindi (hin'dee): 383 

Hinduism: 282-83, 384, 385 

Hindustani (hin'doó stah"ni): 383 

es (hi pok'ruh teez") : 


HiROHITO (hir'oh hee*toh): 809p 
Hiroshima (hir'u shee*muh): 
784m, 793 
HITLER, ADOLF: 739-40, 760-64, 
T64p, 771, 774, 777, 778, 790, 
793, 803, 804, 806, 822 
Hittites: 45, 47m, 48, 50, 57 
HOHENSTAUFFENS (hoh'uhn- 
shtou'fuhnz): 249 
Hoyos (hoh^johs*): 406-07 
Hokkaido (hawk'di daw’): 408m 
Holland 
Early. See the 
early 
1400-1700: & China, 401; colo- 
nization by, 368-69m, 370; in 
East Indies, 365-66, 414-16; 
& England, 351; & Holy 
Roman Empire, 343, 351; in- 
dependence of, 349; in India, 
387; & Japan, 411, 412-13; & 
Protestantism, 339; trade of, 
355m, 365-66, 401, 411, 412- 
13 
1700-1900: 452m; & Belgium, 
456; in East Indies, 674-75; & 
France, 443, 444; & Industrial 
Revolution, 538; & Japan, 
665; & Napoleon, 452m, 453; 
in South Africa, 525 
1900. : 803m; & disarma- 
ment, 733; & East Indies, 828; 
Bovt of, 734; & Korea, 824; 
& NATO, 822; & Schuman 
Plan, 832; & World War П, 
772т, 775-76 
Holy Land: 233 
Holy Roman Empire: 247, 248m, 
249, 341-42, 344m, 349, 351 
Homage (hom'ij): 228-29 
Home Rule Bills, Ireland: 526, 
734 
Homer (hoh"muhr): 58, 78 
Homeric period (hoh mer'ik): 58- 
59, 74m 
Hong Kong (hong'kong'): 117m, 
650, 782 
Horace (hawr'is): 165 
Hsia dynasty (shiah'): 113, 121m 
HuanG Hsing (hwahng'shing^): 
658-59 
Hudson's Bay Co.: 524 
HuGo, VICTOR: 484 
Huguenots (hyu'guh nots): 339, 
339, 346, 370 
HuraGU (hoo lah'goóo): 215-16 
HULL, CorDELL: 797 
Humanists: 262, 325-26, 336 
Humanitarianism: 485 
“Hundred-Day Reforms,” China: 
656 
“Hundred Days,” France: 455 
Hundred Years’ War: 246, 252- 
54, 253p 
Hung Hsur CH'UAN. (hóóng'shi- 
oo"chyu ahn): 651 
HuNG Wu (hoong'woo"): 396-97 
Hungary: about 1500, 344m; in 
1919, 711m; in Austria-Hun- 
gary, 508-09; in Austrian Em- 
pire, 458m, 603; gov't of, 734, 
738; independence of, 706; & 
Mongols, 205, 268; & Ottoman 
Turks, 352, 600, 601m; & Peace 
of 1919, 711; & peace treaties, 
World War П, 814; peoples of, 
508m; & Russia, 805, 807p, 816; 
& World War II, 777, 791 
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Netherlands, 


Huns: 176, 176-178, 179m, 180, 
196, 198m, 277, 285m 

Hwang Ho valley: 25m, 112, 114, 
115, 120-21m 

Hyksos (hik'sohs): 42, 45 


IBN-SAUD, KING (ib"n s60 боа“): 
808, 831 
1СЕЕ: 801-02, 802р 
Ieyasu (i*ye'yah'sóó"): 409, 4/0, 
411-12 
IKHNATON (ik nah'tuhn): 42, 43, 
48, 50 
ILO: 802 
lliad (il'iuhd): 58, 59, 78 
Imperialism (іт pir^iuh liz'uhm) : 
EU NS 577; philosophy of, 
Incas: 267-68, 358m, 360-61 
India 
3000-250 в.с.: & Alexander the 
Great, 73, 93, 94p, 105m, 106; 
Aryan civilization of, 96-98, 
97p, 100, 105m; Brahmanic 
period, 98, 99-103, 105m; 
Bronze Age, 26; caste system 
of, 100, 101p, 104; civiliza- 
tions of, 95-98, 104-05m; 
Mauryan dynasty, 105m, 106; 
prehistoric, 32, 95-96, 95p, 
104-05m; religions of, 95, 98, 
100-01, 103-04, 105m, 106; 
Vedic period, 98 
250 5.c.-1200 A.D.: Andhra Em- 
pire of, 275, 276, 284-85m; 
caste system in, 281-82; civil 
wars in, 276, 285m; civiliza- 
tion of, 283-84, 286: “Dark 
Ages" of, 277-78, 285m; feu- 
dalism in, 277, 285m; foreign 
invasions of, 275-76, 277, 
284-85m; "Golden Age" of, 
277; gov't of, 277, 282; Gupta 
Empire of, 275, 277, 285m; 
under King Harsha, 277, 
285m; Kushan Empire of, 
276, 284-85m; life in, 278-81, 
280p, 282p; Mauryan Empire 
Of; 275, 282) 284m; & Mos- 
lems, 211, 278, 285m; Rajputs 
of, 277-78, 285m; religions 
of, 275, 276, 282-83, 284- 
85m; & Southeast Asia, 312; 
trade of, 279, 312 
1200-1700: 383m; Afghans in, 
379-80; Dutch in, 387; Eng- 
land in, 387-89; France in, 
388-89: under Moguls, 380- 
83, 383m; under Moslems, 
379-80, 383-85, 385p; Portu- 
gal in, 386-87; religions of, 
383-84; trade of, 386; Turks 
in, 379 
1700-1914: about 1850, 629m; 
British conquest of, 627-28; 
under Clive, 628-29; as crown 
colony, 632-33; economy of, 
633-34, 636-38, 637p; educa- 
tion in, 638, 638p; effect of 
British on, 633-40; under Eng- 
lish East India Co., 627-32; 
gov't of, 630-31, 633; under 
Hastings, 630; life in, 631p, 
632p, 634-35, 634p, 635p; & 
missionaries, 638-40; nation- 
alism in, 640-43; native states 
of, 631-32; reforms in, 629- 
30; Sepoy Revolt, 632 
1914. : & communism, 827; 


govt of, 749-50; independ- 


ence of, 811; & Korea, 824; ` 


life in, 93-94, 750-51; па- 
tionalism in, 748-49; rebel- 
lions in, 811-12; present-day, 
93-94, 98p, 102p, 8llp; & 
UN, 801; & World War 1, 
748; & World War IL, 783, 
810 
Indian Independence Act: 811 
Indian National Congress: 641, 
748p, 749, 750, 811 
Indo-China: 655m; Buddhism in, 
276; China in, 312; France in, 
673-74, 683; independence of, 
827; unrest in, 827-28; & World 
War II, 780 
Indonesia: 828, 828p 
Indra (in'druh): 98 
Indulgence (in dul'juhns): 337 
Indus River valley: 25, 32, 95-96, 
104-05m 
Industrial Revolution: 533; & col- 
onies, 683-85; & communica- 
tions, 536; & labor, 547-49; & 
new political parties, 554-56; & 
socialism, 549-54; spread of, 
538-40; start of, 533-35; & 
trade, 536-38; & transportation, 
535-36, 537p; & way of life, 
542-45, 545p; & wealth, 541-42, 
546-47 
Industry: of Byzantine Empire, 
201; of China, 293, 398, 753; & 
corporations, 724-26; in Dark 
Ages, 184; of Germany, 761-62, 
818; of India, 279; of medieval 
Europe, 235, 236, 245; of Ren- 
aissance Europe, 319, 320m, 
321-22; & science, 722-24; & 
tariffs, 726-27 
Ingria (ing'gria): 589, 594, 595, 
597m 
INNOCENT Ш, Pore: 256 
Inquisition: 258 
Institutes of the Christian Religion, 
The: 339 
Interdict (in'tuhr dikt’): 256 
International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion & Development: 797, 801 
International Civil Aviation Organ- 
ization: 802 
International Court of Justice, 


UN: 798, 799p 
International Monetary Fund: 
797, 801 


International Refugee Organiza- 
tion: 801 

International Tele-Communica- 
tions Union: 802 

Iran (iran"): ancient, 36m, 73; 
modern, 747. See also Persia 

Iraq (irak"): 617m, 747, 747m, 
807-08, 831 

Ireland: 190, 248m, 525-26, 734- 
35 

ISABELLA I (Queen of Castille and 
León): 348, 509 

Islam (is*luhm) : 210 

IsMAIL (is'mah eel’): 607-08, 687 

Israel (iz'ri uhl): ancient, 48; 
modern, 807, 829-30 

Israelites (iz^ri uh lits’): 40 

Istrian Peninsula (is"tri uhn): 709, 


711m 
Itali (it"a li); 133, 135m 
Italy 
1400: Dark Age in, 185; 
& Franks, 187, 191; Goths in, 


178-79m, 185; Greece in, 62; 
Lombards in, 185, 196, 198m; 
Papal States in, 186; peoples 
of, 133, 135m; Rome in, 139- 
40, 140-41m 

1400-1700: 248m; banking in, 
245-46; city-states of, 249; in 
EAR 247; trade of, 233-35, 

1700-1900: in 1815, 456, 458m, 
501; in Austro-Prussian War, 
506; & Industrial Revolution, 
538; & Napoleon, 447, 448, 
451, 452, 452m; & Papal 
States, 511-12; Revolution of 
1820 in, 458; Revolution of 
1848 in, 486, 488; Roman Re- 
public of, 486, 492; & Triple 
Alliance, 613, 691-92; unifi- 
cation of, 501-03, 503m 

1900-1922: in 1919, 711m; in 
Africa, 684m; & disarmament, 
733; gov't of, 740-41; & Mus- 
solini, 741-42; & Peace of 
1919, 708-10; in Tripoli, 607; 
in World War I, 699, 705 

1922-1945 (Fascist): in Alba- 
nia, 764; aims of, 762; in 
Ethiopia, 757; & France & 
Germany, 762; & Japan, 756, 
760, 762; & Munich Agree- 
ment, 763; & Pope, 512, 742; 
rise of, 741-42; & Spain, 759, 
762; in World War П, 771, 
772m, 776, 777, 785m, 786- 
88, 790, 792 

1945———: in 1949, 803m; gov't 
of, 815-16; & NATO, 822; & 
peace treaty, World War П, 


814-15; & Russia, 806; & 
Schuman Plan, 832 
ITO: 802 


Ivan III (i*vuhn): 205, 589 

Ivan IV (the Terrible): 205, 590- 
91, 592 

IvaN VI: 595 

Iwo Jima (ee"wuh jee"muh), bat- 
tle of: 784m, 793, 793p 


JACKSON, ANDREW: 515 
Jacobins (jak'uh binz): 443, 444— 
45, 448 
JAHANGIR (ja hahn"geer): 387 
Jains (jinz): 103 
James II: 347-48 
Janissaries (jan"uh ser'iz): 599 
Japan: 408m 
250 в.с.-1200 A.D.: 311m; Bush- 
ido, 309, 309-10; civil wars 
in, 310; culture of, 307, 308; 
feudalism in, 309; gov't of, 
306-07, 308, 309, 310-11; 
Great Reform, 308; Kama- 
kura shogunate, 310-11; life 
in, 306-08, 310p; myths, 306, 
307p; religions of, 106, 276, 
307-08 
1200-1700: Ashikaga shogun- 
ate, 408-10; Christians, 411, 
412; civil wars in, 407-08, 
409; civilization of, 407, 409; 
Europeans in, 411-13; Kama- 
kura shogunate, 406-07, in 
Korea, 406; Tokugawa sho- 
gunate, 410-11; trade of, 409, 


411-13 
1700-1914: & China, 652-53, 
670, 671-72, 753; 


655m, 
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economy of, 669; & England, 
671; in Formosa, 753; gov't 
of, 668-70; & Industrial Rev- 
olution, 539; in Korea, 615- 
16, 663-64, 753; in Man- 
churia, 616, 671-72, 753; & 
Open Door Policy, 672; To- 
kugawa shogunate, 665-66; 
"Restoration," 666; & Russia, 
670-71, 672, 753; & Russo- 
Japanese War, 615-16, 671; 
& Sino-Japanese War, 615, 
652-53; tradition in, 669-70; 


& Western trade, 664-65; 
Westernization of, 666-68 
1914-1945: aims of, 762; & 


China, 753-54, 756-57, 757p, 
759-60, 759m, 783; & disarm- 
ament, 733; economy of, 754; 
gov't of, 754; & German col- 
onies, 753-54; & Germany, 
762; & League of Nations, 
754, 756; in Manchuria, 756; 
trade of, 731, 754; in World 
War I, 699; in World War II, 
771, 773m, 780, 781m, 781- 
83, 784m, 786, 789-90, 792, 
793-94, 793p 
1945 : climate of, 306; ge- 
ography of, 305, 306, 408m; 
gov't of, 825-26; natural re- 
sources of, 306; & occupation, 
809-10; & peace treaty, World 
War IL, 826-27; peoples of, 
306; & Russia, 805, 806 
He Peace Treaty, 1951: 826- 
Java: 655m; Dutch in, 414, 674; 
empire of, 413; independence of, 
828; Moslem states in, 414 
JEFFERSON, THOMAS: 432, 436, 
437, 466, 467, 468, 469, 470, 
517 
JENNER, Epwarp (jen"uhr): 540, 
541p 
JEROME, ST.: 262 
Jesuits (jezh*óo its): 341, 402-03 
Jesus: 161-62, 162p 
Лммо (jim*moo*) : 306 
JINNAH, MOHAMMED ALI (jin'uh): 
750, 750p, 783, 811 
JOAN ОЕ Arc, 253, 254p 
JOFFRE, GENERAL JOSEPH 
(zhawf'r): 700 
Јонм, Kine (England): 251, 256 
Joun Ш (Portugal): 387 
Jouw III Ѕовівѕкі (saw byes"ki) 
(Poland): 603 
JOHNSON, ANDREW: 570 
Joint-stock company: 321 
Јомѕом, BEN: 327 
Journeyman (jer'ni muhn) : 242 
Juarez, BENITO (hwah'res): 579 
Judah (joo'duh): 48 
July Ordinances (France): 480 
July Revolution of 1830 (France): 
480-81, 840p 
Juno (jóo'noh): 138 
JUPITER (joo"puh tuhr): 138 
JusTINIAN (jus tin^i uhn): 166, 185, 
196; empire of, 198m 
Jutes (joots): 178-79m, 180-81 


Kauipasa (kah'li dah'suh): 286 

Kalinga: 275 

Kamakura shogunate, Japan (kah"- 
mah kóo'rah): 310-11, 406-07 

Kamikaze (kah'mi kah'zee) : 407 

Kana (kah'nah): 309 


Kanagawa (kah'na gah*wa), 
treaty of: 664-65 

Kanc Hs (kahng'shee): 400-01, 
402-03, 646 

K'ANG Yu WE! (kahng"yoh‘way’): 
656 

KANISHKA (ka nish'ka): 276, 283, 
285m 

Kapital, Das (kah'pi tahl*, dahs): 
550 

Kassites (kas‘its): 44, 45 

KELLOGG, FRANK B.: 733 

Kellogg-Briand Pact: 733, 735 

KEMaL PasHa (ke mahl” pah- 
shah"): 746-47 

KENNAN, GEORGE F.: 833 

KERENSKY, ALEXANDER (ke геп?- 
ski); 704-05, 742 

Khan (kahn): 205 

Kuan, LiAQUAT ALI (kahn lee ah*- 
kuaht ah'le): 811, 831 

Kharkov (kahr'kof): 774m, 788 

КнлүүАм, Omar (ki ahm"): 215 

Kiaochow Bay (kyou'chou"): 653, 
655m 


Kiev (kee'ef): 191, 200, 204-05, 
205m 


KIPLING, RUDYARD: 688, 695 

KLUCK, GENERAL VON (klóók): 
700 

Knights: 223-25, 228-29, 243 

Knights of Labor, U. S.: 573-74 

Knights Hospitallers: 600 

Knights of Rhodes: 600 

Knox, Јонм: 339 

KocH, RoBERT (Кажкн): 541 

Koran (koh rahn’): 209, 214 


Korea 
1945: 117m, 664p; Bud- 
dhism in, 106, 276, 305; China 
in, 296, 305, 406, 663; Eng- 
land in, 663; Japan in, 406, 
615-16, 653, 663-64, 670, 
671; Russia in, 615, 663, 671 
1945——; 824p, 825p, 823-25 
Korean War: 823-25- 
Kosciuszko, Thaddeus (kos'ius'- 
koh, thad"i uhs): 598 
Kowloong peninsula (kou'loong"): 
653, 655m 
KoxiNGA (kok singa): 401 
Krakow (krah'kóof): 268 
KRISHNA (krish'nuh): 283 
Krupps (krups): 725 
Kuslar KHAN (koo'bli kahn”): 
392-93, 393m, 394, 395-96, 406 
B E (koong^foo'dzu") : 
125 
Kuomintang (kwoh"min'tang"): 
751, 751-53, 810, 822 
Kushan Empire (Коб shahn"): 
276, 284-85m 


Labor: in England, 549, 565-69; 
in France, 561-63; in Germany, 
558-60; & Industrial Revolution, 
547-49; political parties of, 554- 
55, 566-67; & socialism, 549-56; 
in U. S., 572-75, 575p 

Labor gov't (England): 816 

Labor party (England): 735 

Laconia (luh koh‘ni uh): 61m, 64 

LAFAYETTE, MARQUIS DE (laf'i et", 
mahr kee’): 439, 481 

Laissez faire (les'ay faer”) 724 

Lamaism (lah'muh iz'uhm): 395, 
395-96 

nu (1870, 1881), Ireland: 


"Land Bank," France: 492 
Land of Five Rivers: 96, 105m 
Land of Two Rivers: 98, 105m 
Language(s): chart of, 27-28: 
Chinese, 752-53; of India, 286, 
383; of medieval Europe, 260- 
61, 262, 263; in Renaissance, 
325-26, 326-27 
Lao-Tzu (lou'dzu'): 124-25 
Laos (lay*os): 655m, 674, 827 
La SALLE, RENÉ Вовевт (luh sal’, 
ruh пау” ro ber’): 355m 
Latin America: 
Early: conquest of, 361-63; peo- 
ples of, 358m, 358-61 
Colonial: gov’t of, 371, 469-70; 
revolutions in, 470-73 
1825-1850: 475m; education in, 
476; gov’t of, 476-77; life in, 
475-16, 476p; & Mexican 
War, 477-78 
1850-1914: 579m; in 1914, 582; 
economy of, 578, 579m; & 
European capital, 577; gov’t 
of, 576; & Industrial Revolu- 
tion, 539; & U. S., 578, 580- 
82 
1919-1938: economy of, 578, 
737-38; & Germany, 737-38; 
trade of, 731, 737; & U. S., 
738 
1939——: 579m; geography 
of, 473-74; natural resources 
of, 474-75; & Pact of Rio, 
820; & UN, 801; & World 
War II, 781-82 
Latin Empire of Constantinople: 
20 
Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem: 233, 
235 
Latins: 133, 135m, 140m 
Latium (lay'shiuhm): 133 
Latvia (lat'viuh): in 1919, 711m; 
1919-1939, 746; in 1949, 803m; 
& religion, 806; & Russia, 595, 
597m, 805; & Vikings, 191; & 
World War II, 774 
Lausanne (loh zan"), treaty of: 
747 
Lausanne Conference: 732 
Law(s): Akkadian, 45; Babylo- 
nian, 45; common, see Common 
law; French, 450; Greek, 65, 67; 
in medieval Europe, 249-52, 
264; Roman, 135-36, 166, 264; 
Sumerian, 45 
Law of Suspects: 443-44 
League of Delos (dee'los): 70, 71 
League of Nations: creation of, 
712; & Ethiopia, 757; & interna- 
tional disputes, 732-33, 754, 
756 
E of the Three Emperors: 
13 
Lebanon (leb'uh nuhn): 747, 
747m, 807-08 
LEE, ROBERT E.: 519-20, 521 
Legislative Assembly (France): 
442-43, 448 
Legitimist party, France: 513 
Leipzig (lip'sig): 320m, 452m 
Lend-Lease Bill: 779 
LENIN, NIKOLAr (len*in): 705, 
742p, 743-44, 745 
Leo I, Pope: 180 
Leo III, EMPEROR: 196 
Leo Ш, Pope: 188p 
Іво X, Pore: 337, 340, 363 
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Leo XIII, Pope: 552 

León, Kingdom of (le awn’): 232, 
247, 248m 

Leonipas (і оп?ић duhs): 70 

Lepanto (li pan'toh): 601m, 603 

Lepipus (lep'uh duhs): 152 

LESSEPS, FERDINAND DE (le seps*): 
607 

LEuciPPUs (lyusip'uhs): 80 

Levers (lee*vuhrz): 725 

Lexington, battle of: 436 

Leyte (lay'tay): 784m, 792 

Liaotung peninsula (lyou'dóóng^): 
615-17, 653m, 655m, 670-71 

Liberal party (England): 521-22 

Libyans: 42 

LIEBIG, Justus von (lee'bi кн): 
542 

Lin Tze Hsu (lin*dze'shyu") : 649 

LINCOLN, ABRAHAM: 518, 520, 
569 

LINDBERGH, CHARLES A.: 722 

Гл Ро (lee*poh): 303 

Lister, ЈОЅЕРН: 540-41 

Liszt, FRANZ (list): 506p 

Literature: Byzantine, 202; Chi- 
nese, 124-25, 126, 303; Greek, 
78-80, 262, 263-64; Hellenistic, 
84; Indian, 97-98, 102-03, 286; 
medieval, 260-62, 263-64; Mos- 
lem, 215, 264; Renaissance, 326- 
e Roman, 165-66, 262, 263- 
4 

Lithuania (lith'oó ay^ni uh): about 
1500, 344m; in 1919, 711m; in 
1949, 803m; influences on, 746; 
& religion, 806; & Russia, 589, 
591, 593, 597m, 803m, 805; & 
World War II, 774 

Little Assembly, UN: 798, 800 

LiviNGSTONE, Davin: 685 К 

Livonia (li voh"ni uh): 589, 594 

Livy (liv*i): 165-66 

LLovp GEORGE, Davin: 565, 567p, 
568, 710, 731 

Locarno Treaties: 733 

LOCKE, JOHN: 432 

Loess (loh'is) ; 110, 121m 

Lombards (lom"buhrds) : & Franks, 
186, 187; in Italy, 185, 196, 
198m 

Lombardy: 503m; in Austrian Em- 
pire, 456, 501; & Sardinia, 504 

Гомомбѕоу, MiKHaIL (lu mu- 
naw'sawf): 594 

London: 320m; treaty of, 606 

London Co.: 367 

London Naval Conference: 733 

Lothair: 191; empire of, 192m 

Louis IX (100i): 268 

Louis XIV: 345-46, 351, 428 

Louis XV: 428 ; 

о XVI: 428, 438, 439, 442, 

Louis XVIII: 455, 479 

Louis THE GERMAN: 191; empire 
of, 192m 

Louis NAPOLEON, See Napoleon III 

Louis PHILIPPE (fee 1еер”): 481, 485 

Louis THE Prous: 191 

Louisiana: 370, 467 

E. IGNATIUS (loi oh"luh) : 

LUDENDORFF, GENERAL ERICH VON 
(loo'duhn dawrf'): 705-06 

LUTHER, MARTIN: 337-38, 338p 

Lutheranism: 337-38 

Luxembourg (luk'suhm berg’): 
763m, 772m, 775, 822, 832 


Lvov, PRINCE (lyvawf): 704-05 


Macao (muh kou*): 401-03, 402m 

MACARTHUR, GENERAL DOUGLAS: 
783, 784m, 790, 792, 794, 809, 
824, 825 

MacauLAY, THomas В; 634 

MacDonaLp, RAMSAY: 735 

Macedonia _ (mas'uh doh'ni uh): 
ancient, 47m, 61m, 72-73, 142, 
144-45m; modern, 601m 

MACHIAVELLI, NICCOLO (mak‘i uh- 
уе1*1): 328 

MacMahon, GENERAL (mahk mah- 
аум): 510-11, 513 

MaDISON, JAMES: 466, 469 

Madras (muh dras”): 383m, 388 

Magadha (mah’gada), Kingdom 
of: 105m, 106 

MAGELLAN, FERDINAND (muh jel^- 
uhn): 354-55m, 364, 416p, 416 

Magenta (muh jen'tuh): 501, 503m 

Maginot Line  (mazh*uh noh’): 
774m, 774, 776 

Magna Carta: 251, 251-52 

Magsaysay (mag si'si^): 827 

Magyars (mag'yahrs): 508, 508m 

Mahabharata (muh hah'bah'ruh- 
tuh): 103 

Maharajah (mah‘huh rah"juh): 631 

MAHMUD (mah mood’): 278, 379 

Mamun Ш; 608 

Mahratha Confederacy (muh rat"- 
uh): 627, 630 

Majlis (maj lis"): 614 

Malacca  (muhlak'uh): 414m; 
Dutch in, 365, 414; Moslems in, 
413-14; Portugal in, 363, 414 

Malay Peninsula (may'lay): 413- 
14, 414m; 672-73, 782, 828-29 

Malaya (moh lay"uh): 655m, 672- 
73 


Malays: 311-12 

Manchu dynasty, China (man- 
choo"): 399-401, 402-03, 646- 
54, 656-59 


Manchukuo  (man"'choo'kwoh^"): 
756, 784m, 794 
Manchuria (man choor'i uh): 


117m; & communism, 810; Japan 
in, 616, 671—72, 753, 756, 759m; 
& Open-Door Policy, 672; Russia 
in, 615, 653, 657, 683, 805; & 
Yalta Agreement, 813 

Mao TsE-TUNG (таһ*оһ dzu'- 
doong'): 822 

Marathon (mar"uh thon’): 61m, 
69 

MARCONI, GUGLIELMO (mahr koh^- 
пі, goo yel^moh): 722, 723 

Marcus AURELIUS (mahr"kuhs aw- 
геі uhs): 156, 159, 166 

Marengo (muhreng’goh): 449, 
452m 

MARIA THERESA: 504 

Marianas Islands: 781m, 792 

Marie ANTOINETTE (muh ree'an'- 
twuh net”): 428, 443, 444 

Marius (maer'iuhs): 148, 149, 
152 

MARLOWE, CHRISTOPHER, 327 

Marne, battles of: 700m, 700, 706 

Mans: 138 

MarsHALL, George C.: 798, 820 

Marshal Islands: 784m, 792 

Marshall Plan: 820 

MARTEL, CHARLES. See CHARLES 
MARTEL 

MARTIN V, Pope: 257 


Marx, KARL: 
743, 745 
MASARYK, JAN (mah‘sah rik): 821 
Matabeles (mat'uh bee'liz): 687 
Mathematics: Hellenistic, 85-86; 
Indian, 102, 105m, 283-84; 

Mayan, 359; Moslem, 215 

Matriarchy (may'triahr'ki): 32; 
in ancient China, 32, 112 

Mauryan Empire (mah‘oor yan): 
105m, 106, 275, 282, 284m 

MAXIMILIAN, ARCHDUKE (mak'suh- 
mil'yuhn): 509, 579-80 

Mayas (mah'yuhs): 25, 28, 30, 
57, 267, 358-59, 358m, 359p 

Mayo, Lorp: 637 

Mazzini, ЈОЅѕЕРН (maht tsee"nee): 
484-85, 486, 501, 503, 549 

MCKINLEY, WILLIAM: 572 

Medes (meeds): 46m, 49 

Mepici, CATHERINE DE (med'uh- 
chi): 334 

Medicine: Advances in, 18-19th 
Centuries, 540-41; advances in, 
19-20th Centuries, . 720-21; 
Greek, ancient, 81; Indian, 99; 
Moslem, 214, 215; Roman, an- 
cient, 164 

Mepicis: 249, 319, 322 

Meditations: 166 

Meiji gov't (may“jee’): 666 

Mein Kampf (min kahmpf’): 760 

MEITNER, Lise (mit'nuhr, lee"zuh): 
720 

Mercantilism: 366 

Mesopotamia (mes'uh puh tay^mi- 
uh): early, 24, 26, 31-32, 33, 
268; modern, 600, 601m, 747 

Messiah (muhsi'uh): 160 

Mestizo (mes tee'zoh): 416, 469 

METTERNICH, PRINCE (met^uhr ni- 
KH): 456 

Mexican War: 477, 478p 

Mexico: 579m; Aztecs in, 358m, 
359-60; conquest of, 362; France 
in, 509-10, 578-80; Mayas in, 
25, 358-59; & U.S., 477, 478p; 
& World War II, 781 

MICHAEL ROMANOV (ru талау): 
592, 593 

MICHELANGELO — (mi'kuhl an"juh- 
loh’): 333; statue by, 335p 

Middle Ages: 173 

Middle Path: 104 

Midway Island: 781m, 782, 783 

Migration, of early man: 22-23, 
25m 

МіттАреѕ (mil ti‘uh deez’): 69 

MiNAMOTO clan (mi'nah*moh'- 
toh’): 310 

Mindanao (min'dah nah’oh): 
311m, 416 

Ming dynasty, China: 396-400, 
401-02, 402m 

Mir Jarar (meer jah*fuhr): 388- 
89, 628, 629 | 

Mir Kasim (meer kah'sim): 629 

Les Misérables (le mee ze rah"bl) : 
484 

Missouri Compromise Act, 517 

Mithraism (mith^ray izuhm): 50 

MITHRIDATES (mith'ruh day'teez) : 
148 

Mitsui family (mi'tsóo*i"): 669 

Modena (maw*de nah’), duchy of: 
502, 503m 

Moguls (moh"gulz): 380, 380-83, 
383m, 633 


549, 550-52, 556, 
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MOHAMMED (moh ham‘ id): 199m, 
209-11 

MOHAMMED II, SULTAN: 216, 599, 
600 

MOHAMMED ALI: 606-07 

MOHAMMED IBN-KasIM (ib"n kah?- 


sim): 278 
MOHAMMED TUGHLUK: 380 
Mohammedanism (moh ham"uh- 


duhn izm): 209-11, 213-14, 297 
Mohenjo-daro (moh-hen'joh даһ*- 
roh): 32, 95, 96, 104-05m 
MOLIÈRE, JEAN BAPTISTE (maw- 
lyer^): 327 

MoLorov, VYACHESLAV (maw‘lo- 
tof, vyah che slahf"): 814 

MOLTKE, CouNT HELMUTH VON 
(mawlt'kuh): 506 

Monasteries, medieval: 182-83, 
184-85m, 192m, 230-31, 248m, 
265p 

Mony in medieval Europe, 244— 
6 


Money economy: 244 

Mongolia: 106, 117m, 296, 393m 

Mongols (mong^guhlz): 173, 197, 
205m, 300-301т, 393m; in 
China, 300-01m, 492-96; con- 
quests of, 268; & Egypt, 216; 
Empire of, 393m, 396; in India, 
380; in Japan, 407; & Moslems, 
199m, 215-16; & Ottoman Turks, 
216; in Russia, 201, 205, 268, 
589, 591; & Seljuk Turks, 201 

Monk(s): 182, 183p, 185 

Monotheism (mon‘uh thee iz’uhm): 
of Egyptians, 42-43; of Hebrews, 
48 


Monroe Doctrine: 472-73 

Montenegro (mon'tuh nee’groh) : 
1913, 693m; & Balkan League, 
693; & Balkan Wars, 606; inde- 
pendence of, 605-06; in Otto- 
man Empire, 601m; & Peace of 
1919, 711, 734 

MONTEZUMA (mon'tuh zoo*muh): 
362 

MONTGOMERY, GENERAL: 787, 788 

Мове, Sir THomas: 549 

Morley-Minto Reforms: 642 

Morocco (muhrok*'oh): 684m, 
691, 692-93, 831 

Moscow (moskou): 205m; battle 
of (1238), 268; battle of (1812), 
452m, 454; battle of (1941), 
788; duchy of in 1300, 597m; 
princes of, 205 

Moszs: 48, 50 

Moslems (moz'luhmz): 19m, 210; 
& Byzantine Empire, 196, 198m, 
200; caliphs of, 212-14; & 
Charlemagne, 187; civilization 
of, 214-15; conquests of, 183- 
84, 185, 196, 199m, 211-12; em- 
pire of, 199m; in India, 278, 
285m, 379-80, 383-85; & Mon- 
gols, 215-16, & Ottoman Turks, 
216; & Portugal, 363, 386-87; 
religion of, 209-11, 213-14; & 
Seljuk Turks, 209, 211, 213, 215, 
216, 232; in Southeast Asia, 313, 
413-14; in Spain, 232, 247, 348; 
trade of, 313, 386-87; unity of, 
213-14 y 

Moslem League. See All-India 
Moslem League 

MossaDEGH (moh‘sah deg): 830, 


831 
MSA, UN: 832 


Mufti (muf‘ti): 602 

Mulattoes (muh lat*oh): 469 

Munich Agreement: 763 

Muscovy Company (mus'kuh vi): 
592 

Muslim (muz'lim): 210 

MussoriNr, BENITO (móoós*uh lee*- 
ni): 741-42, 757, 762, 763, 776, 
788, 792 

MursuHiTO 
666 

Mycenae (misee'nee): 58, 58m 

Myths, ancient Greek: 80 


Nabob (nay'bob): 631 

Nagasaki (nah"gah sah"'kee): 408m; 
& World War П, 784m, 794 

Nanking: 117m; treaty of, 649-50 

Naples & Sicily, Kingdom of: 
503m; in First Coalition, 443; 
govt of, 249; Napoleon in, 
452m; restoration in, 456; Rev- 
olution of 1820 in, 458; & Sar- 
dinia, 503 

NAPOLEON III (nuh poh'liuhn): 
486, 488, 489-94, 491p, 501-02, 
509-11, 510p, 512, 579-80 

NAPOLEON I (BONAPARTE) (boh'- 
nuh pahrt’): 447-55, 448p, 604, 
613; empire of, 452m 

Natal (nuh tal’): 525, 684m, 686, 
689 

National Assembly (France): 439- 
40, 441-42, 486, 513 

National Convention 
443-46 

National Industrial Recovery Act, 
05.0737 

National Insurance Act of 1911 
(England): 568 

National Labor Relations Board, 
U.S.: 736 

National Socialist party (Germany). 
See Nazis 

Nationalism: 343 

Nationalist party (Turkey): 746 

Native States (India): 629m, 631, 
631-32, 633 

Nature gods, of early man: 29-30, 
95 


(п100*1500 hee*taw) : 


(France): 


Navarre, Kingdom of (nuh vahr"): 
232, 247, 248m 
Nazi State. See Germany, Third 
Reich 
Nazis (nah'tsiz): 740 
Near East 
Ancient: 36m; Bronze Age in, 
26; kings of, 36-37; life in, 
—40 
Medieval: Moslems in, 199m 
Modern: Influences on, 747-48; 
modernization of, 746-47; un- 
rest in, 804, 807-09, 829-31; 
& World War II, 777-78 
Negrito (ni gree"toh): 312 


NEHRU, JAWAHARLAL  (nay'róo, 
juh wuh hur lahl’): 748p, 749, 
812 


NEHRU, MOTILAL: 749 

NELSON, ADMIRAL HORATIO: 447, 
453 

Nestorians (nes tohr'i uhnz): 297 

Netherlands, the 
Early: 174, 186, 191, 344m 
Modern. See Holland 

Netherlands East Indies; 674. See 
also East Indies 

New Amsterdam: 368 

New Deal, U.S.: 736, 736-37 


New Economic Policy, Russia: 
744 4 
New Guinea (gini): 655m, 674, 
773m, 782, 783, 784m 

New Heloise, The: 433 

New Stone Age: 23, 23p, 23-26 

New World: colonization of, 354- 
55m, 361-63, 366-67, 368m, 
370-71; discovery of, 353, 356- 
57; effect of on Europe, 369, 
370; gov't of by Europe, 371- 
72; Indian peoples of, 358m, 
358-61 

New Zealand: 524-25, 781m, 824, 
826 


NEWTON, Sir Isaac: 430-31, 533 

Nicaea (nisee'uh): 233 

NICHOLAS I, Tsar: 493, 613, 616 

NicHoLas П, Tsar: 704 

NIETZCHE, FRIEDRICH WILHELM 
(nee'chuh, free’drikh vil’helm): 
{39 

Nile, battle of: 447, 452m, 453 

Nile River: 24, 36m 

NIMITZ, ADMIRAL (nim‘its): 790 

Nineveh (nin*uh vuh): 36m, 48 

Nirvana (nir vah'na): 105m 

Nizam (ni zahm”): 631 

NoBUNAGA (noh'boó'nah'gah'): 
409-10, 411 

Nomads: in Aegean Islands, 58; of 
Asia, 24, 41, 42; in China, 120- 
21m; invasions of, 25m, 39-40, 
41, 42, 45, 47m, 58; of New 
Stone Age, 24 ғ 

Normandy (nawr'mundi): 190, 
248m 

Normandy invasion: 785m, 791- 
2 

Normans: 190, 247, 249 

North Africa: 36m; European 
powers in, 607-08, 683, 684m, 
685-87; Moslems in, 198m; 
Vandals in, 178-79m; & World 
War IL 772-73m, 777, 783, 
785m, 787 

North America: discovery of, 190; 
glacial period in, 22 

North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
(NATO): 821-22, 832 

North German Confederation: for- 
mation of, 505m, 505-07; & 
Franco-Prussian War, 510-11; as 
German Empire, 512; & South 
German states, 509, 510; & 
Spain, 509 

Northmen. See Vikings 

Northwest Ordinance: 517 

np uc Passage; 354m, 364- 
5 

Norway: in 1796, 597m; 1920- 
1939, 734; medieval, 247; & 
NATO, 822; Vikings in, 189; & 
World War II, 772m, 774 

Nubia (nyu'bi uh): 41, 42 

Nullification: 519 

Numidia (nyu mid'i uh): 144m, 
148 

Nuremburg Trials: 817, 817p 


OcraviaN (ok tay*vi uhn) : 152-55, 
155p, 174-75 

Opin (oh'din): 175 

OpvssEUs (oh dis"yus): 58 

Odyssey (od'uhsi): 58, 59, 78 

OJEDA, ALONSO DE (aw hay'thah): 


357 
Okinawa  (oh'kuhnah'wuh), & 
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World War II: 
793 

Old Kingdom, Egypt: 40-41 

Old Regime (ray zheem’): 423 

Old Stone Age: 12p, 22, 22, 24- 
26, 28 

Oligarchy (ol'uh gahr'ki): 60 

Oliver Twist: 848 

Ommiads (oh mi'ads): 199m, 
212 

Open-Door Policy: 653-54, 672 

Opium War (оһ*рі uhm): 648-50, 
649p 

Oprichniki (oh prich nee*kee): 
591 

Orange Free State: 525, 684m, 
686, 688, 689 

Origin of Species, The: 695 

OrKHAN (awr Каһп”): 216 

ORLANDO, VITTORIO EMANUELE 
(awrlan'doh, veettauryow e'- 
mah nue'le): 708-09 

Orleanist party (awr*li uhn ist): 
513 

Orleans (awr'liuhnz): 253 

OnMuzD (awr'muhzd): 50 

Orthodox Church. See Greek Or- 
thodox Church 

Osiris (ohsi'ris): 42 

OsMaN (oz'muhn) 216 

Osmanli Turks (oz man'li). See 
Ottoman Turks 

Отто, NikoLaus: 535 

Ottoman Turks (ot'uh muhn): & 
Austria, 603, 604, 605; & Balkan 
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